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TEANSLATOK’S PEEFACE. 


I AM happy in being able to present to the 
friends of biblical theology the translation of 
Dr Knapp’s Lectures. The prevailing pre- 
ference of the method adopted by this author 
above other methods of pursuing theological 
study, leads me to hope that this work will be 
an acceptable offering to the public. It was the 
ultimate object of that eminent servant of Christ 
who composed these lectures, to promote vital 
piety and practical religion even by his more 
theoretical writings. If the translation of these 
lectures may conduce to the same end, the 
translator will feel abundantly rewarded for his 
labour. 

On opening a book we naturally feel a desire 
to know something of the author ; and if he 
treats on controverted points, to know on what 
principles he wrote, and with whom he stood 
connected I shall endeavour to satisfy this cu- 
riosity, by giving some account of the school of 
Biblical Theology in Germany, to which our 
author belonged, together with an outhne of his 
life and character. I cannot expect, however, 
withm the narrow limits of a preface, to do full 
justice to either of these subjects. 

The school of Biblical Theology was esta- 
blished by Spener at Halle, in 1694, for the 
avowed purpose of having theology taught in a 
different manner from that common in the Ger- 
man universities. Spener states that it was usual 
for persons to spend five or six years at the uni- 
versities without hearing, or carmg to hear, a 
single book, chapter, or verse of the Bible ex- 
plained In the few cases where exegetical lec- 
tures ^ were commenced by such teachers as 
Olearius and Carpzov, they were soon aban- 
doned. The Bible was perhaps less used before 
the time of Spener in Protestant universities than 
it had been, under penalty of excommunication, 
by pious Catholics before the Eeformation. In 
place of the scriptures, the different symbols 
established by the Protestant church were taught 
and studied. The minutest distinctions esta- 
blished by them were contended for with the 
greatest zeal, and the least deviation from them 
was pronounced heresy as decidedly as if they 
had^ been given by inspiration of God, and was 
punished accordingly with the greatest severity. 
The spirit of Protestantism seemed to havl 
thrown off the hierarchal yoke, only to assume 
another and perhaps a more degrading form of 
bondage. In explaining and defending these 
symbols, the Aristotelian dialectics were em- 
ployed, and in the use of them the students were 


thoroughly exercised. As to the practical effect 
which the doctrines of Christianity should have 
upon their own hearts, and the manner in which 
they should exhibit them for the benefit of others, 
nothing was said to them by their teachers. 
Thus disciplined, they went forth to repeat from 
the pulpit what they had learned at the university, 
and fought over their idle battles, in which their 
own learning and skill were carefully displayed, 
to the neglect of everything which might arouse 
the careless, persuade the doubting, or satisfy 
the deep desires and assuage the sorrows of the 
heart. 

This was a state of things which Spener de- 
plored. Others before him, especially pious lay- 
men, had noticed these evils, but had withdrawn, 
hke the mystics of a former period, and sought 
in private contemplation that satisfaction of their 
spiritual wants which they could not obtain from 
the learned jargon of the pulpit , or if, like 
Andrese and Arndt, they had lifted up a voice of 
remonstrance against the prevailing disorders, it 
had been drowned m the noise of angry polemics. 
But the reputation and influence of Spener were 
too great to allow his remonstrances to pass un- 
noticed. Without aiming at the name, he per- 
formed the work of a reformer. In the unpre- 
tending form of a preface to an edition of Arndt’s 
Sermons, he published in 1675 his PiaJDesideria^ 
in which he urged the necessity of amendmg the 
prevailmg mode of instruction and preachmg. 
It was his great object to divert attention from 
the symbols, and direct it to the scriptures. 
He wished every student to derive his system for 
himself directly from the Bible *, and to feel and 
enjoy the truths thus learned, rather than con- 
tend about them , and especially he wished the 
teachers m the universities, and the preachers in 
the desk, abandoning for ever their foohsh ques- 
tions and subtle dialectics, to labour to promote 
the sohd instruction and the true piety of those 
committed to their charge. This was the object 
which more and more engrossed his attention, as 
he saw more of the deadening influence of scho- 
lastic theology ; and he at length pursued it with 
such zeal that he awakened the jealousy and 
hatred of those who loved the letter more than 
the spirit, the form of godliness more than its 
power. After removing from place to place, and 
being at length driven ffom Dresden by the vio- 
lence of the opposition against him, he found 
refuge and rest in Berlin. He there exerted his 
influence with Frederick III. to procure the esta- 
blishment of a new university at Halle. For 
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various reasons, political and religious, his pro- 
j posal was adopted, and to Spener was committed 
the organization of the Theological Faculty. 
He selected for this purpose Anton, Breithaupt, 
j and Franke, men of congenial spirit with him- 
I self, who had visited him in Berlin, imbibed his 
« views, and were then labouring in different 
places, and under great discouragements, to pro- 
mote the revival of scriptural knowledge and prac- 
tical Christianity. They were now united in the 
new university at Halle ; and though denounced 
by the theologians of the sister universities, and 
especially those of Wittemberg, as pietists, inno- 
vators, and heretics, they were not to be hindered 
from appointing a new course of studies, nor from 
pursuing a new method in teaching. 

The establishment of the Theological Faculty 
at Halle forms an epoch m the history of theolo- 
gical science ; and to those who founded and 
competed it, especially to Spener and Franke, 
are Protestants indebted for the revival and per- 
1 petuation of the spirit of the Reformation. They 
entered a new protest against the reign of eccle- 
siastical authority, and asserted anew the right 
of Christians in matters of faith. That we are 
free to judge for ourselves as to what we shall 
believe, in opposition to the decretals of Popes or 
Councils, whether Catholic or Protestant ; that 
the holy scriptures are the pure source whence 
we must draw our religious knowledge, and not 
symbols, confessions, or systems framed and esta- 
blished by men ; and that the doctrines of the 
Bible are to be used, by the learned as well as the 
|! unlearned, to promote holiness of heart and life, 
rather than merely as objects of speculation, — 
these were the great principles upon which Lu- 
ther and Melancthon, Spener and Franke, alike 
proceeded. 

It is not uncommon to see the founders of this 
school classed with those narrow-minded and 
bigoted enthusiasts who regard learning and 
science with hatred and contempt, and presume 
upon a miraculous illumination, superseding the 
necessity of studying divine truth. But to this 
class Spener and Franke did not belong; and 
decided as was the stand which they took against 
the scholastic learning of the times m which 
they lived, they were far from fallmg into the 
opposite and equally dangerous extreme. Their 
principles respecting the study of theology are so 
often misstated that I feel induced, after a perusal 
of some of their own writings, to exhibit them 
here more at length. 

I. They believed that God had revealed him- 
self directly to men, and that this revelation is 
contained m the books of the Old and New Tes- 
tament, which are the only source of our reli- 
1 gious knowledge, to the exclusion of those pre- 
1 tended revelations of which theosophy boasts. To 
obtain the meaning of these scriptures they made 
therefore the first duty of the theological student. 
In scriptuTis tkeohgus nascitur was their constant 
maxim. They did not, like their “contempora- 
ries in the other universities, suffer the student 
to rely indolently on the traditionary interpreta- 
tion of the word of God, nor to adduce, without 
^aminatiOD, exactly the same proof-texts, nei- 
ther more nor less, as fiad been used in every 
preceding system; nor did they suffer him to 


expect, like'feome ancient and modern visionaries, 
that a culpable ignorance would be removed by 
supernatural illumination On the contrary, they 
insisted upon the importance of his becoming 
acquainted with the original languages in which 
the holy scriptures were written, and diligently 
using the whole apparatus of hermeneutical helps, 
(then indeed comparatively small,) in order to 
ascertain the very sense in the mind of the 
inspired writer. 

II. By these means, however, important as they 
are, the student attains only to what they called 
a natural, human, and literal knowledge, in dis- 
tinction from a spiritual and divine perception of 
the doctrines of revelation. The sacred writers 
did not invent new words and expressions to de- 
signate the new relations to God into which men 
were brought hy Christianity, and the feelings 
belonging to those relations ; but rather em- 
ployed language used to designate relations and 
feelings previously known, analogous to those 
mtended. To every man, therefore, their lan- 
guage, even with respect to the peculiar states of 
which the Christian is conscious, conveys a 
general meanmg — viz., the notion of something 
in the thmg intended, answering to something in 
the analogous relation or feehng from which the 
representation is taken. But what is the very 
thing, among the many things in this new rela- 
tion, which would justify the metaphor, — what is 
the very thing intended by the evangelist or the 
apostle m the use of it, can be understood only 
by one who has in reality been brought into this 
new relation, and experienced the feelings be- 
longing to it To be more definite : the new re- 
lation instituted V' Christianity is most fre- 
quently denoted in the sacred writings by the 
words sonship, adoption, and those of a similar 
import, which clearly convey to every reader a 
general notion of what this new relation is ; and 
this general notion is the literal knowledge of the 
subject which the natural man may possess. But 
there are many things m the human relation of 
a son to a father which might be the foundation 
of the metaphor employed Resemblance, imi- 
tation, obedience, love, or actual descent and pos- 
sesion of the same nature, and many other things 
which might he mentioned, would furnish a 
proper foundation for the metaphor of sonship 
and adoption. And so these have all been made 
by different commentators the point of analogy 
between this common and this Christian relation. 
But what is the very thing in this new relation 
which the evangelists and apostles had in view 1 
when they called it sonship. he only can under- 1 
stand who, by believing in Chnst, has had the I 
power given him to become a son of God And | 
even he will understand it better m proportion to | 
the depth and liveliness of his Christian expe- 
rience, and then only attain to its full import 
when, in the world of glory, what is here begun 
in him shall be perfected. This is the spiritual 
perception spoken of, arising from the personal 
experience of the things signified in the holy 
scriptures ; and this experience results from 
faidi, which receives the doctrines of revelation 
in their sanctifying and enlightening power. 
Faith, therefore, has the same relation to divine 
things that sense has to natural things ,* and it is 
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equally true in one case as in the other, that sense 
or experience is the only foundation of know- 
ledge, — sensus est pnncipium cognoscendi. This 
seems to he the meaning of Spener and Franlie 
when they say so often that the Holy Spirit is 
indispensable to the study of theology. That 
this personal experience, or feeling peiception, 
must precede all true knowledge of the things of 
revelation, — in other words, that the doctrines of 
the Bible must be felt in order to be trulv under- 
stood, have root in the heart before they can 
be rightly apprehended by the understanding, — 
though often deemed an exploded proposition, 
and in the ears of many perfectly paiadoxical, is 
yet as philosophically just as it is conformed to 
scripture. This view cannot be better expressed 
than in the following remarkable words of Pascal : 
— “ Les ventes divines sont mfiniment au-dessus 
de la nature. Hieu seul pent les mettre dans 
Tame. II a voulu qu’ils entrent du coeur dans 
I’esprit, et non pas de Tesprit dans le coeur Par 
cette raison, shl faul connaitre les choses hu- 
maines, pour po avoir les aimer, il faut aimer 
les choses divines^ pour pouvovr les connaitre.” 
“ Divine things are infinitely above nature, and 
God only can place them in the soul. He has 
designed that they should pass from the heart 
into the head, and not from the head into the 
heart , and so, as it is necessary to know human 
things in order to love them, it is necessary to 
love divine thihgs in order to know them ” Let 
not the student, then, who would penetrate into 
the real meaning of the sacred text, rely upon the 
Grammar and the Lexicon, upon Commentaries 
and Institutes of Interpretation, which cannot 
lead beyond the letter. All true knowledge of the 
scripture must proceed from the life of Jaith ; we 
must believe m order to experience, and expe- 
rience in order to understand. Such is the im- 
port of the following words of Anselmus, which 
have been chosen by Schleiermacher, one of the 
profoundest theologians in Germany, for his 
motto, and which deserve to be engraven on the 
memory of every student in theology - — “ Non 
emm quaero intelligere ut credam, sed credo ut 
intelligam. Nam qui non credident, non expe- 
rietuT, et qui expertus non fuerit, non intelliget.” 

Ill When the literal sense of scripture has 
been ascertained by grammatical and historical 
interpretation, and when the hidden meaning of 
the sacred hieroglyphics has been unlocked by a 
believing experience of the things signified, then 
are the materials provided for theological science ; 
as ^ yet, however, confused and disorganized. 
With these insulated experiences, and the direct 
processes of the spiritual life, many would have 
us remain contented, and are jealous of the re- 
flective and systematizing acts of the mind. This 
is the mistake of the Mystici impuri, and of 
many sincerely pmus, but less enlightened Chris- 
tians in modern times. They justly ascribe much 
of the coldness, contention, and heresy, that has 
disturbed and corrupted the church, to the influ- 
ence of speculative reason, and would gladly ex- 
clude it wholly from the province of faith. But 
they overlook the imperfections of rehgion when 
it exists merely as feeling^ and the darkness, con- 
fusion, and extravagance which result from the 
want of strict science in the doctrines of Chris- 


tianity. These evils are not merely Incidental 
to simple faith, but almost inseparab^''’from it, 
for what can prevent that exaggerattoiJ' of its 
particular objects, to which feeling alwa3>^§ 
and give to each its due importance, but 4hat‘^ 
view of the whole which science alone can fur- 
nish These evils were not overlooked by 
Spener , and he contended for the proper use of 
system and science in religion with a zeal only 
inferior to that with which he contended against 
their abuse. He held the just medium between 
the pious enthusiast and the cold speculator , and 
wished that the system might proceed from a living 
faith and be pervaded by it, and that faith nnght 
be regulated and rectified by thorough system , 
and he thus aimed to secure to Christianity, what 
It may justly claim, the whole man—the powers 
of the understanding and the feelings of the heart 

The effort to attain to an insight into the in- 
ternal connexion of the various objects of our 
experience, to attain to the one principle under 
which the phenomena we witness may he classed, 
-—the effort, in short, which lies at the founda- 
tion of science in every department, is one of the 
original and higher efforts or instincts of the 
human soul ; and though in some periods, and in 
individual minds, it is less predominant, at other 
times, and m other mmds, it is wholly irrepres- 
sible. Its utility in reducing to order the dis- 
connected elements of human knowledge, and in 
constructing from them an organized whole, 
cannot he questioned , and why should not this 
systematizing, orgauific instinct of the mind be 
suffered to employ itself upon the nobler ele- 
ments of religious knowledge, scattered over the 
page of revelation and of experience, collecting 
and classifying them, and from them constructing 
an harmonious system of religious truth ? 

Here it must be remarked, that a believing 
experience is equally essential to a truly scien- 
tific combination of all the doctrmes of Chris- 
tianity as to an adequate understandmg of each 
particular one. In every scientific system, the 
parts should have a real relation to one great ob- 
ject, for which the whole is constructed , and if 
we would have it a living, and not a lifeless 
organization, we must have this great object 
within ourselves. The name of science cannot 
justly he apphed to a mere artificial collocation 
of particulars, wanting internal unity, and desti- 
tute of a pervading soul. Hence it n^y he safely 
affirmed, tjiat true theological science is possible 
only on condition of personal Christian expe- 
rience , this alone can furnish the last end, the 
point of unity, the living spirit of the whole. 
Where this does not exist, combining the results 
of the mere philological study of the Bible fur- 
nishes at best a piece of lifeless mechanism, 
where the parts cohere, as the cards in the puppet, 
and not as the limbs in the body. It was from 
the exegetical school in Asia Minor, and from 
the feet of the philologist Lucian, that the here- 
sxarch Anus proceeded; and his error arose, in 
a great measure, from his making the Bible gram- 
matically interpreted, separately from the light 
of experience, the foundation of theology.* The 
elements of theological science should not, there- 

* Vide Neander, AUgem Kirchengeschichte, b u. t 
Abth. 2 S.770 , 


fore, be drawn solely from tbe written page of 
revelation ; the contents of this page must be first 
transferred to the tablets of the heart ; these in- 
ward tablets mast then be studied, and strictly 
compared with the outward letter , and from this 
faithful and living transcript, corresponding with 
the original revelation, and from this revelation 
thus transferred to the heart, the elements of the 
system must be derived. The direction here 
given, to make the results of Christian expe- 
rience, derived from and regulated by the written 
word, rather than the mere fruits of the exege- 
tical study of the Bible, the elements of theolo- 
gical science, is, I believe, m the spint of the 
founders of this school of biblical and practical 
Christianity. Theological study is happily turn- 
ing more and more to the inward scroll of expe- 
rience , and instances might easily be mentioned, 
did my limits permit, in which the established 
ecclesiastical system has been rectified, by being 
made to answer more entirely to the demands of 
pious feeling.* ‘When Christian faith shall receive 
and hold the pure and unadulterated truths of 
revelation, and Christian theology shall wholly cor- 
respond to Christian faith, then will the science 
of Christianity attain its highest perfection 

IV. The system of truth which was adopted 
by the founders of this school agreed substantially 
with that of their contemporaries, although the 
eagle-eyed malignity of Deutschmann of Wit- 
temberg espied no less than two hundred and 
sixty heresies in a single writing of Spener. 
The latter, however, and his associates, professed 
to hold the doctrines contamed in the established 
symbols, and differed from the theologians of the 
other imiversities only with respect to the grounds 
on which they believed them, and the ends for 
which they employed them. While their mn- 
temporaries believed in these doctrines because 
they were contamed m the symbols, the rhcolo- 
gians of Halle believed them because, after inde- 
pendent mvestigation, they found them contained 
in the word of God, and confirmed by their own 
experience. And while their contemporaries 
employed these doctrines for no other purposes 
than speculation and contention, they insisted 
that the doctrines of revelation should he taught in 
the universities, as well as exhibited in the pulpit, 
with the ultimate design of promoting personal piety. 
This was their fourth general principle respecting 
the study of theology, and that which procured 
for their scnool the honourable distinction of a 
school of practical theology They regarded it 
as almost certain that students in theology would 
treat the doctrines of Christianity as public 
teachers very much as they had been accustomed 
to hear them treated at the university, — that if 
they had been taught theology in a scholastic 
method, they would probably fall into the same 
method m preaching. Such had really been the 
effect of the speculative turn given to theological 
instruction ^ Students of theology had come from 
the umversity expert and disputatious metaphy- 
sicians, rather than evangehcal pastors, well 
qualified by their own experience of divine truth 
to impart it with sincerity and earnestness to 
others ; and the piety of the church wanting its 

? tjde ScHeiermacher, in the last article m his “ Zeit- 
schnft,” s. 29, and especially s 299— 304 


proper nutriment, the simple truth of the gospel 
had long been declining. The fijst theologians 
at Halle sought to remedy these evils at their 
very source, to apply the doctrmes of salvation 
to their own case, and keep their own hearts 
alive to the practical influence of revealed truth ; 
and then to induce their hearers to abstain from 
useless questions, and see to it that they them- 
selves were huilded upon that foundation, which 
It would be their duty to point out to others, and 
to shew them how the doctrines of the Bible 
should he exhibited in order to answer the ends 
for which they were given — the conviction and 
conversion of sinners, and the consolation and 
encouragement of believers. It was in pursuance 
of these objects that Franke delivered ins “ Lec- 
tiones Parmneticse,” which were followed by 
more real and lasting benefit than any other part 
of his academical labours. They were first 
delivered by him in his own study, and after- 
wards m the puhhc hall of the theological faculty, 
one hour a week — viz , from 10 to 11 o’clock on 
Thursday, when other exercises were suspended, 
that all the students m the theological depart- 
ment might be at liberty to attend. In the 
preface to the first collection of the^e lectures, 
Franke gives the following account of them — 
“ I have not been accustomed to follow any par- 
ticular method m these lectures, hut have made 
it my rule to say on each occasion what I saw 
then to be most necessary to the students in 
theology, either to promote their thorough con- 
version and Chiistian walk, or the wise and 
orderly prosecution of their studies, that they 
might be at length sent forth as faithful, wise, 
and useful labourers in the vineyard of the Lord, 
each according to the gift granted to him by God.” 

Such were the principles of the founders of 
the umversity at Halle respecting the study of 
theology, and it deserves to be remarked that 
on these principles, and these alone, theology is 
a distinct and independent science. On these 
principles, it is the science of truths revealed by 
God and received by faith, and is thus, in a two- 
fold sense, divine — viz , as to the original source 
of its truths, and the organ through which they 
are transmitted to the reflecting mind ; thatffaith 
which the Holy Spirit produces in the heart. 
It IS in this way distmguished from all human 
sciences ; not that the scientific effort of the 
mmd (the effort to bring connexion and unity 
into our various experiences) is different in the 
two cases, for this is not supposed ; but that the 
mateiials about which this scientific effort is 
employed are different in theology and m human 
sciences. This is a distinction which the im- 
mortal Bacon acknowledges in a passage which 
Reserves careful consideration at the present 
time * — “ Scientia aquarum similis est , aquarum 
ahse descendant coelitus, ahse emanant e terra. 
Etiam scientiarum primaria partitio sumenda est 
ex fontibus suis , horum ahi in alto siti sunt , 
alii hic infra. Omnis enim scientia duphcem 
sortitur inform ationem, Una inspiratur divini- 
tus , ahter oritur a sensu. Partiemur igitur 
scientiam in theologiam et philosophiam. Theo* 
logiam hic intelligimus inspiratam, non natura- 
lem,” * By this division of the sciences accord- 
* De digmt. et augm Saentia. 1. lu, cap. 1, 
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ing to theix sources, a perfect independence of 
all others is secured to theology. The believer 
in revelation draws the doctrines of his creed 
from a higher source, and so holds them with 
perfect certainty, without waiting for the results 
which may be attained in the lower spheie of 
philosophy. Indeed, he considers them not only 
as true, but as the test and standard of all truth, 
and so he looks without fear for the stability of 
his faith upon the highest advances of light and 
knowledge Are any discoveries alleged, or any 
hypotheses maintained in opposition to the truths 
of revealed religion, he presupposes the latter to 
be true, and concludes that the former, however 
plausibly supported, are false. In short, he 
acknowledges the correctness of the principles 
of science and philosophy only so far as they 
admit a source and order of truth above their 
measure , and the validity of their results only 
so far as they illustrate and confirm, or at least 
are consistent with, the doctrines and facts of 
revelation. This is indeed an elevated stand, 
but one which the believer m revelation is en- 
titled to assume, and has always beeji able to 
maintain Where is the declaration of scripture 
which has been fairly disproved by philosophy, 
or by any of the sciences, most of which have 
begun to exist since the Bible was written ? On 
the other hand, how universally have the theo- 
ries and alleged discoveries, which were supposed 
to invahdate the scriptures, proved in the end 
false and imaginary. From every attack of an 
infidel philosophy the truth of revelation has 
come off triumphant, justifying the confidence of 
those who implicitly receive it, and putting to 
shame the exultation of unbelievers. So far from 
bringing up the rear, the science of revelation 
has led the van m this general march of know- 
ledge and improvement, and has in many cases 
from the first held forth truths which philosophy 
afterwards adopted when it became more en- 
lightened.* 

How unworthy, then, of the dignity and mde- 
pendence of the true theologian is the procedure 
of some of the modern professors of theological 
science, who are ready to rehnquish the clearest 
doctrines of the Bible on the first semblance of 
discrepancy between them and a philosophy 
which acknowledges no revelation. There are 
many styled theologians who do not hesitate to 
abandon such truths as the creation of the world, 
the fall of man, native corruption, vicarious 
atonement, future resurrection, heaven and bell, 
on the first flourish of arms from the corps of 
infidel dilettanti. But they forget that geology, 
anthropology, and the kindred sciences, which 
they s’eem to consider infalhble, are from their 
very nature as experimental, incomplete, and 
j cumulative, continually leaving earlier results 
behind. They forget that there are other hypo- 
theses equally supported which tend to confirm 
revelation, and that what God has spoken — the 
firm prophetic and apostolic word — ^is not subject 
to human revision. By their gratuitous con- 
j cessions to philosbphy and science, they deprive 
Christian theology of its proper elements, and 

* Consider— e g*., tke doctrme of creationfrom nothing, 
long a doctrine of theology, but only lately of philosophy. 


Christian faith of the ground of its reliance. 
They make the great truths upon which the 
heart must rest for consolation and hope, depen- 
dent upon the advances of the experimental 
sciences We are thus left to drift about on this 
dangerous sea, while the holy heights to which 
we once lifted our eyes, and beheld them kindled 
with the revealed glory of heaven to guide us 
on our passage thither, now burn only with the 
uncertain fires of this modern illumination. 
These are, indeed, unhappy consequences, but 
we are told they are inevitable. Theologians, it 
IS said, have no choice left them, and must adopt 
the splendid results which are every day disclosed 
in all departments of knowledge ; and if they 
would not suffer theology to fall into contempt, 
must admit some compromise between its anti- 
quated doctrines and the rapid progress of light 
To effect this compromise is the office assigned 
to modern rationalism by one of its ablest 
apologists. Rationalism, says Bretschneider,* 
designs to restore the interrupted harmony be- 
tween theology and human sciences, and is the 
necessary product of the scientific cultivation of 
modern times. But whence the necessity of this 
compromise ? It is a necessity with which the 
believer in revelation can never be pressed, and 
which certainly was not felt by theologians of 
the old stamp. They had not asserted their 
independence of the pope and the schoolmen 
only to yield it again to the empiric ; and as to 
the” advantages of this compromise, what has 
really been accomplished by this far-famed ra- 
tionalism after all its promises? It professed 
friendship for Christianity, but has proved its 
deadly foe; standing within the pale of the 
church, it has been in league with the enemy 
without, and has readily adopted everything 
which infidelity could engender, and as studiously 
rejected everything which true philosophy has 
done to confirm the truths of revelation. It 
promised to save theology from contempt ; and 
how has this promise been performed ? In the 
days of Spener, theology was the queen of 
sciences, so acknowledged by the mouth of 
Bacon, Leibnitz, Haller, and others, their chosen 
oracles. She wore the insignia of divinity, and 
“filled her odorous lamp” at the very original 
fountain of light , but, in an evil hour, she took 
this flattering rationalism to her bosom. Now, 
stripped of every mark of divinity, cut off from 
her native sources of light, and thrust out into 
the dark, this foolish virgin is compelled to say , 
to her sister sciences, “ Give me of your oil, for 
my lamp has gone out.” 

The establishment of the school of theology at 
Halle forms, as was above remarked, an epoch m 
the history of this science. It gave an impulse 
which is still felt both for good and for evil, and 
which will probably be still felt for many ages to 
come To the direct influence of this school, 
considered as reviving and perpetuating the spirit 
of the reformation, may be attributed all the fa- 
vourable results of free and unshackled inquiry 
in matters of faith. To its indirect influence — 
to the abuse of the principles upon which it was 
estabhshed— must be ascribed those unprecedented , 

* Vide his Sendschreilien,’* s 78. 1 
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eYiIs ^Mcli have been lately inflicted upon the 
German church In one way or another, this 
school stands connected with those great diverg- 
ing tendencies, whose violent conflict have made 
the last period of theological development more 
interesting and important than any which ^ve 
preceded. The principles of Spener, made effec- 
tive by the labours of his faculty at Halle, are the 
secret leaven which has wrought all this commo- 
tion in the once lifeless mass of orthodoxy. It 
would be highly interesting to follow down the 
history of this school, and trace minutely the 
salutary influence of its principles, as far as they 
have been observed, and the evils resulting from 
the abuse of them. My narrow limits, however, 
will permit me only to describe very briefly the 
issues of these principles in pietism on the one 
hand, and rationalism on the other, and^to shew 
what points these two opposing directions 
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deviate from the iust medium of this Protestant , — - — - — , oK»r.^tTf! ■Koon 

school of hibhcal and pracUcal theology, to which with which the same mistake has 
they both claim to belong. attended. Ppm the neglect con cmpt of 

We have seen, that according to the principles scientific cultivation, their vmws of oivine tr^h 
of this school, faith and science, Trtcrrtc and soon became superficial. Their piety became 
yvoiaiQ, are made essential to the theologian, more and more a matter of mere feeling, and, 
And in the early teachers of this school, and wanting the restraints of reflection, degenerated 
some of their immediate successors, we have fine into wild, enthusiasm, or dark, severe, and os eu- 
examples of the just balance and mutual influence tatious bigotry. These results have almost in- 
of piety and learning Their piety was regular, variably followed an undue jealousy or learning 
enlightened, and uniform, through the influence in matters of faith, and teach, in a language oo 
of their knowledge of religious truth , while loud and distinct to be disregarded, the import- 
their knowledge was humble, vital, and sound, auce of a thorough acquaintance with systematic 
through the influence of faith and piety. But theology. Too much practical religion we cannot 
one acquainted with the imperfection of human have ; but that the highest purity and safety of 
nature, and with the history of the church, could the church demand more attention than is i^ually 
hardly expect that this happy combination would paid in this country to the science of the ^“t’ls- 
long continue. Piety, which has its seat in the tian religion, can hardly be questioned. It should 
feelings, has ever tended to shun the restraints he remembered, that it was upon thi^ degener^e 
and regulations which reflection and system im- and corrupt pietism, which began to infqct the 
pose ; and speculation has been equally prone to body of the church when the science of religion 
dissociate itself from piety, and to abandon the was neglected, that the corrosive poison of in-' 
Word of God and Christian faith as the only fidelity first seized and fed. Had the ardent and 
foundation of religious knowledge. At an early practical piety of all the successors of the first 
period of the church, we see the practical and teachers at Halle been ’associated with the theo- 
theoretical spirit in violent opposition, under the retical spirit, as it was in Freylinghausen, Baum- 
peculiar forms and names of montanism and garten, and a few others, infidelity could never 


monstrate the highest problems of metuphybics 
tbe existence of God, the immortality ot the houl, 
the freedom of the will, &c., with mathematical 
precision and certainty. And in^ condommng 
these assumptions of reason respecting matters or 
faith, the theologians of Halle only anticipated 
the sentence which Kant and his followers after- 
wards pronounced upon the dogmatism of the 
earlier philosophy. The jealousy m guarding 
the province of faith against the invasions at 
speculative reason thus excited, was heightened 
hv the writings of the English and French deists 
and free-thinkers, then beginning to be known 
and circulated iu Germany. Upon tbese writing 
they looked with abhorrence 5 and at length the 
thought naturally arose, that if such were the 
results of philosopliy^ it the foe of reli^on^ 
and should be wholly discarded. But when they 
arrived at this partial and rash conclusion, and 
acted according to it, they fell into the excesses 


names 

gnosticism. At a later period m the western 
chnreh, the elements of mariq and were 

again separated and in conflict, assuming the new 
type of mysticism and scholasticism. And in the 
period now under consideration, the same con- 
tention again exists, under the stiff different as- 
pect of ascetic pietism and rationalism. The 
practical tendency of the founders of this school, 
being unaccompamed in some of tbeir successors 
by the theoretical tendency, degenerated into a 
dark, ascetic, bigoted pietism. Their theoretical 
tendency, being in others of their successors se- 
parated from flie practical, — the head divorced 
from the heart, degenerated into that cold and 
malignant form of speculation known by the 
name of rationalism. * 

The first mstance in the latter period in which 
we discover the incipient alienation of the prac- 
tical from the theoretical direction of mind, is 
the opposition which arose at Halle to the philo- 
sophy of Wolf. It was very natural for theolo- 
gians to feel, that Wolf allowed too much scope 
to speculative reason when he attempted to de- 


have made such ravages m the church. 

Far more fatal, however, is the other of the 
above-named divergences from the principles of 
the biblical school of theology. Speculation on 
the subject of religion, where living faith is not 
associated with it, is attended with a twofold 
danger. The true spiritual understanding of the 
truths of rehgion being dependent upon the 
principle of faith, where this does not exist, error 
m doctrine is almost inevitable. But, what is 
more important to be considered, the only anti- 
dote to the pride and blindness of natural reason 
is the corrective, sanctifying influence of faith as 
a livmg principle in the heart. Where reason is 
unhumbled, and its disorders are unrectified by 
the pervading influence of true piety, its exercise 
on the subjects of rehgiou cannot be salutary, or 
even safe. The unbeliever is therefore d<mbly 
disqualified for forming a ngKt judgment upon 
the particular doctrines of religion, and for com- 
himng them into a correct system ; he wants 
that experience by which alone he can truly un- 
derstand them, and that humility and reverence 



for the deep things of God, 'which is the only 
spint of inquiry congenial "with the truths of the 
gospel. 

The nature and effects of rationalism, the 
great object of which is, to deny that the holy 
scriptures and Christian faith are the only and 
essential foundation of religious science, and to 
proclaim the reason of man as the source and 
arbiter of the truths of rehgion, has been already 
briefly described A few words in addition, res- 
pecting its relation to this protestant school of 
theology, will be sufficient for my present object. 
It IS well known that rationalists profess to act 
in accordance with the pnnciples of protestantism, 
when they carry their freedom of investigation 
even to the point of denying alike the fact and 
the possibility of revelation. But this freedom 
is entirely different from that for which the pro- 
testants contended. In performing their work as 
protestants, they assumed both the fact and au- 
thority of revelation They had, indeed, in the 
legitimate use of reason, well investigated these 
points, and did not receive the scriptures as the 
word of God without conclusive evidence. But 
they contended only for entire freedom from ec- 
clesiastical authority in determming what the 
scriptures, admitted to be a revelation from God, 
really taught to men. They asserted the right 
of the Christian believer to derive the truths of 
Christianity from revelation itself, in contradis- 
tinction to the authority of any uninspired men , 
but by no means the right of any man to receive 
or reject at option the fact or the authority of a 
revelation. This right, by whomsoever claimed, 

‘ is not the right which Luther or Spener advo- 
cated. In performing their work as reformers, 

I they thus assumed the principles which rational- 
ists deny. They came forward appeahng to the 
testimony of Christ, of prophets and apostles, 

I against the errors and abuses of the church. 
Rationalists claim fellowship with them, while 
they question and deny the validity of this very 
testimony. The protestants did not undertake 
to lay another foundation than that which is laid ; 
and wished only to prove the work of every man 
who builds thereon. But rationalists strike at 
the foundation itself; they set aside the whole 
historic basis of Christianity, and would substi- 
tute for the unerring word of God and Chris- 
tian faith, which are the same m every age, the 
falhble, unsanctified, and changmg reason of 
man. The protestants were reformers only, but 
rationalists are innovators and revolutiomzers, 
aimmg to overturn the whole Christian system. 
The protestants, in short, protested agamst the 
errors of the Romish church , rationalists, against 
the truth of the gospel. It must be obvious, 
then, that rationalism can claim but little kindred 
with the true spirit of protestantism, and bears a 
much nearer affinity to that wild, revolutionary, 
infidel spirit, which arose at* nearly the same 
time in France, and swept over the face of 
Europe. 

It would he a mistake also to suppose, that ra- 
tionalism, like the Alexandrine Gnosis, or the 
scholasticism of the middle ages, is objectionable 
only in the excess to which it carries spec.ulation 
on subjects of faith. This excess is indeed con- 
trary to the maxims which we have been con- 


sidering, which require a just proportion between 
faith and knowledge. It is not so much, how- 
ever, the quantity as the quality of speculation, 
which constitutes the malignity of rationalism. 
It IS speculation without the corrective in- 
fluence of a sanctified heart ; it is reason in all 
its natural pride and darkness, unhumbled and 
unenlightened by divine influence , it is science 
wanting that heavenly chaeitas, cujus mixtio, 
says Bacon, temper at scientiam, eamque saluher- 
Timam efficit^ and without which, omms scientia 
malignum quid habet venenosumqve, Jiatuosis 
symptomatibus plemssimur/i ; it is this character 
and quality of speculative reason, and not its 
mere excess, which makes rationahsm the terror 
and abhorrence of rehgion. 

These diverging tendencies had already become 
distinct when our author appeared upon the 
stage, and the theologians of Halle were then 
divided into different schools, according as they 
adhered more closely to the principles of Spener 
and Franke, or fell in either with the more as- 
cetic or the more free and liberal pnnciples then 
prevaihng His father had been elected in 1737 
to the theological faculty at Halle, and was as- 
sociated with the younger Franke in the direc- 
tion of those institutes of learning and chanty 
which are generally known by the name of the 
Orphan House. He had seen the example, and 
heard the instructions, of the founders of the 
university, and was one of the few who had 
walked in their footsteps. He laboured, though 
with a mildness and moderation which won the 
praises even of his opponents, to promote practical 
Christianity, in opposition to the bold and reck- 
less speculations of some of his colleagues. His 
only son, the author of these lectures, George 
Christian Knapp, was born in the Orphan House 
at Glaucha in Halle on the 17th of Sept. 1753, 
and received his early education in the Royal 
Pacdagogium, one of the cluster of institutes there 
established by Franke.* In a brief account 
which he himself has given of his early life, he 
mentions a fact not a httle creditable to the per- 
sonal character of his father. “ Nec tamen ac- 
quievit pater” says he, “ m puhlica ilia, qua in 
schohs fruebar institutione , sed ubi vacuus a 
negotiis erat, ipse me instituit ; et quid in scbola 
profecissem percunctando cognovit, varus que 
exercitationibus, mgenium excitare et judicium 
acuere studuit.” 

He entered the university at Halle, Sept. 1770, 
in the 17th year of his age, and there attended 
the lectures of Semler, the first herald of the 
false illumination then breaking upon the world, 
and of Noesselt, Gruner, and others, who were 
one m feeling and action with Semler. During 
the first year of his course, he sustained a great 
loss m the death of his father. But in pursuance 
of his counsels, and in the very spirit of those 
early teachers at Halle whom he had been 
taught from his youth to venerate, he devoted 
himself to the study of the original scriptures ; 
and made it his great object to become thoroughly 
acquainted with the language, the facts, and the 
doctrines of the Bible. With what unusual suc- 

* For an account of these institutes, vide Biblical Re- 
pository, vol. 1 No. I. p 30, 
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cess he prosecuted these exegetical studies, may 
be inferred from his programm “ Ad Vaticinium 
Jacobi,” Genesis, xlix. 1 — 27, and from his dis- 
putation, “ De Versione Alexandrina,” both con- 
tained m his “ Scripta Vani Argumenti and 
also from his translation of the Psalms, all of 
which were composed and published, either during 
his pupilage at Halle, or shortly after its com- 
pletion. 

While at the university he also pursued the 
study of the Latin and Greek classics with great 
zeal. Of the value of this study to the theolo- 
gian there can be little doubt. It not only pre- 
pares him to understand the language, and rehsh 
the beauties of the sacred classics, but furnishes 
him with those analogies of feeling and opinion 
which are highly important in the illustration of 
revealed truth. The wntmgs of Dr. Knapp are 
everywhere enriched by the various illustrations 
of scriptural ideas, which he draws from Grecian 
and Roman literature. 

He completed his studies at Halle, m April, 
1774 ; and after an absence of a few months, 
which he spent in study at Gottingen, in visiting 
the most celebrated cities m Germany, and form- 
ing acquamtances with the most distinguished 
men, he returned, 2 ,nd in 1775 began to lec- 
ture upon Cicero, and also upon the New Testa- 
ment, and some of the more difficult portions of 
the Old He was at that time in feeble health, 
and probably could hardly have believed that he 
should be continued half a century m the em- 
ployment which he then commenced. The un- 
usual approbation with which he was heard in 
these courses obtained for him the appomtment, 
first of Professor Extraordinary (1777), and then 
of Professor Ordinary (in 1782) In addition to 
his exegetical courses he now lectured on church 
history and Jewish and Christian antiquities. 
But he was not, like the great majority of the 
professors in the German universities, employed 
merely m academical labours. On the death of 
Ereyhnghausen (1785), he and Niemeyer were 
appointed Directors of Franke’s Institutes, and 
continued j’ointly to superintend these noble and 
extensive estabhshments for more than forty 
years. In the division of duties, the oversight 
of the Bible and missionary establishment fell to 
Dr. Knapp, and he was thus brought into con- 
nexion with the Moravian brethren. 

It was m the summer of the same year in 
which he received this appointment, and after 
he had often lectured on subsidiary branches, that 
he commenced the composition of the lectures on 
theology now presented to the public. As he con- 
tmued his regular courses in exegesis and history, 
was occupied partly in the concerns of the msti- 
tutes, and was moreover often interrupted in his 
studies by severe illness, he did not complete 
them before the summer of 1789, when he first 
read them before a class of 186. After this 
time he continued to lecture on theology (though 
latterly in shorter courses) until near his death, 
and always to numerous auditories. 

But while his hfe passed away in these pur- 
suits so congenial to his taste, he was not freed 
from those pains and sorrows which are the 
common lot of man. His peaceful professional 
career was frequently interrupted by the poli- 


tical disorders of the times, and the repeated 
occupation of Halle by foreign troops. His do- 
mestic peace was also invaded by the long-con- 
tinued illness of his wife, and by the violent 
sickness with which he bamself was often at- 
tacked, and the constant infirmity under which 
he laboured. These evils, however, great as 
they might be, must have appeared trivial in 
comparison with those with which he saw the 
church affiiicted. He was called to behold new 
principles, which he regarded as false and dan- 
gerous, rapidly supplanting those in which he 
had been educated, and to which, from his own 
conviction, he was attached. He was compelled 
to hear the truths which he held most sacred and 
precious treated with profane levity. He found 
himself, at last, the only decided advocate of 
evangelical religion among the professors at 
Halle, and exposed to ridicule and contempt for 
teaching the very doctrines in which Spener 
and Franke had most gloried. These were trials 
under which his natural firmness and composure 
must have failed him, and in which he could be 
supported only by a pious confidence in God. 
He cherished this confidence, and through its 
influence remained unmoved during times of un- 
paralleled darkness and danger. Nor was his 
confidence misplaced. Towards the close of his 
life the prospect seemed to brighten. The better 
times which Spener thought so near, but which 
had been long delayed, seemed again approach- 
ing, and it was not difficult to discern the signs 
of a new epoch at hand. On the third centennial 
festival in commemoration of the Reformation, 
which occurred in the year 1817, the slumber- 
ing spirit of the evangelical churches was 
awakened. In a programm which our author 
delivered on that occasion, and which is inserted 
m his “ Scripta Varii Argumenti,'’ he poured 
forth his pious supphcations in behalf of the 
German church and his beloved university in a 
strain of unusual eloquence. From that time 
he had the joy of beholding the cause which he 
held most dear gradually gaining ground His 
own reputation, too, increased with his declining 
years. And among the most cheerful passages 
in his life, is that which occurred just before its 
close. On the first of May, 1825, he had been 
fifty years connected with the theological faculty 
of the university, and according to an established 
custom, a jubilee festival was then held m his 
honour ; and many were the marks of personal 
affection and esteem, as well as the civic and 
academic honours, then heaped upon the vener- 
able and happy jubilar. 

Not long after this, while he was continuing 
his summer course of theology, he was seized 
with a violent illness, from winch he never re- 
covered. He -died in peace and Christian confi- 
dence, on the 14th day of October, 1825, in the 
73rd year of his age. According to his particular 
direction, his pmains were interred privately, 
early on the third morning after his decease, in 
his family tomb, by the side of his wife, who had 
died eight years before. He requested, with that 
genuine modestjr for which he was always dis- 
tingmshed, that in the public notices of his death 
nothing should be said to his honour, and that it 
should only be witnessed of him that he lived by 
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faith, in the words, “ I know that my Redeemer 
liveth.” 

Few are the men whose lives are so uniform, 
happy, and useful. Born and educated m the midst 
of those noble institutes which stand a liMng mo- 
nument of the faith of their founder, — blessed with 
the example and instructions of a father high m 
office and eminent for excellence and learning, — 
the inheritor of his virtues, and called afterwards 
by Providence to succeed him both as director of 
Franke’s Institutes and as theological professor, — 
richly provided with the means of improvement, 
and forced from the embarrassments with which 
the acquisition of learning is often attended, — 
received with favour at the very commencement 
of his professional duties, and through all the va- 
riations of public opinion and feeling thronged 
by pupils who loved and revered him, — encircled 
in his family with children and friends, by whom 
he was fondly cherished, — in his old age per- 
mitted to witness the brightening prospects of 
the cause which was nearest his heart, and ho- 
noured with every mark of public confidence and 
esteem; — he was indeed signally favoured of 
God. He was faithful in the trust committed to 
him, and found God faithful to his promises His 
labour was not in vain in the Lord , he was 
blessed during his life, and in death his remem- 
brance does not perish. “ Wherever the news 
shall reach,” says Niemeyer, his colleague and 
eulogist, “ that this gifted teacher is for ever re- 
moved from the sphere of his labours, there will 
witnesses arise who will acknowledge how much 
they owe to his instructions ; and even beyond 
the sea his memory will be cherished and his 
name not forgotten ” 

I shall close these prefatory remarks with a 
general view of the character of Dr Knapp, and 
with some more particular information respecting 
the Lectures now offered to the public. 

His bodily constitution was frail and sickly, 
even from his childhood He had a complication 
of disorders, which would have consigned one 
less zealous for a life of usefulness, and less reso- 
lute in adopting and pursumg the means neces- 
sary to attain it, to an indolent and unprofitable 
existence, or to an early grave. That sickness 
and bodily infirmity had not this effect upon him, 
must be attributed to the exact course of disci- 
pline which he pursued. In all things he prac- 
tised the most rigid temperance, and daily took 
bodily exercise in the open air, measured almost 
by the minute, and uninterrupted by any severity 
of weather. “ We could hardly have thought,” 
says Niemeyer, in his funeral address, “ when 
we saw him, weak and exhausted, contending 
with the rude elements, supported by his pilgrim 
staff, that his frail earthly tabernacle could en- 
dure so long.” Such was the effect, however, of 
the rigid discipline which he maintained, that he 
reached an advanced age, in the midst of arduous 
public duties, in which he was rarely interrupted, 
and died at length without having kept his bed 
for a single day — an example worthy of the con- 
sideration of the irresolute hypochondriac who 
broods over his ailings, and hves a burden to 
himself and those about him. 

In his personal character he was rather amiable 
than commanding. He possessed in an unusual 


degree that mildness, benignity, and gentleness 
of disposition which wins affection, and that in- 
tegrity, guilelessness, and perfect simplicity of 
heart which secures confidence. In his inter- 
course with others he was unassuming, and en- 
tirely free from suspicion and jealousy. He was 
distinguished for punctuality in the fulfilment of 
all his engagements, and was one of the few men 
who do eveiy part of duty in its proper time and 
place. His personal faults were those which 
almost invariably accompany the excellent attri- 
butes of character for which he was distinguished 
— a degree of timidity, too great desire to please, 
and fear to offend, and pliability rn trying emer- 
gencies, where the highest degree of energy is 
required. 

As to the religious character of Dr. Knapp, 
the CMdence in favour of his strictly evangelical 
piety is clear and decisive. There is no proof of 
any sudden alteration in his views and feelings 
on the subject of personal religion, and there are 
no means, therefore, of ascertaining the precise 
period when his spiritual life commenced His 
IS one of the thousand cases m which early pa- 
rental instruction, by exciting the religious sensi- 
bilities of the soul, prepares the way, through the 
Divine blessmg, for the higher life of faith. The 
influence of these early parental instructions, in 
restraining from hardening vices, and in awaken- 
ing the moral impulses of the soul, cannot be 
better described than by his own words • — “ Vitaj 
morumque prmcepta, quae mihi puero et juveni 
a. b. parente graviter quidem, sed tamen pera- 
manter, inculcabantur, crebrseque exhortationes 
ad studium pietatis in Deum ac veri rectique 
amorem, menti mem tarn alte mfixse hseserunt, 
ut earum memona nunquara deleri potent. Nam 
post ejus obitum quoque, si forte adessent pec- 
candi illecebrse, quibus tentari j'uvenilis mtas solet, 
statim ejus imago ammo meo obversabatur, si- 
mulque in memoriam revocabam cohortatioues 
omnemque institutionem patemam, qua juve- 
nilis animus mature erat imbutus. Hac cura ac 
dihgentia parentum effectum est unice, ut varia 
pericula atque incitamenta ad peccandum, quibus 
multos sequalium, optimse spei juvenis, in aca- 
demia prmsertim, succumbere vidi, fehciter supe- 
rarera.” 

The good effect of these pious counsels was in 
some degree counteracted for a time by the ex- 
tremely dangerous circumstances in which he 
was placed at the university, and especially by 
the instructions of the neological professors, 
which were as unfavourable to vital piety as they 
were to sound doctrine. He was naturally some- 
what affected by the spirit of the tunes, though 
he was never earned so far as to lose his confi- 
dence in the authority of the scriptures, or to join 
with the scoffers by whom he was surrounded in 
deriding things sacred. Through the blessing of'^ 
God he was speedily recovered from this tem- 
porary aberration, and became more and more in 
earnest about his salvation. About the time he 
was chosen ordmary professor, he began to keep 
a diary, on the first leaf of which he wrote as 
follows . — “ I have resolved to-day, with the help 
of God, to write something from time to time re- 
specting my spiritual condition. It is my hope 
that by this means I shall render myself moie 
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observant of my whole character and conduct 
than, as I must confess to my shame, I have 
hitherto been If by the grace of God I succeed 
in this, oh, how shall I bless this day !” It was 
not, however, until eight or ten years after this 
period that he gave that clear evidence of evan- 
gelical piety which he exhibited during the latter 
part of his life. In 1794 he became more de- 
cided in opposition to the prevailing unbelief, 
and in the love and defence of the truth ; and it 
is at this period that one of his eulogists* dates 
his conversion The fact, however, probably 
was, that at the time specified the inward life of 
God in his soul, before hidden, and by adverse 
influences almost extinct, became more evident 
and vigorous. As the ways of God in leading 
men to Christ are often secret and unknown, so 
too is the operation of the Spirit dwelling in be- 
lievers Its presence is often undiscovered , and 
while it secretly works the mortification of sinful 
nature and conformity to Christ, the believer 
himself may be unconscious of the inward mys- 
tery of giace ; and to others certainly it is wholly 
imperceptible. 

The question when his spiritual hfe commenced 
is, however, of little interest compared with the 
question, hoio it was eahihited,—what toere its 
principal characteristics'^ It has been already 
remarked, that m place of the enlightened and 
scriptural piety of the first teachers of theology' 
at Halle, some of their successors exhibited a 
gloomy, exclusive, pharisaical religion, the prin- 
cipal marks of winch were an ostentatious dis- 
play of sanctity, and total abstinence from the 
innocent enjoyments of life. Very far from this 
was the character of Knapp’s piety. With the 
deep feeling of his own unworthiness he always 
associated the genmne evangelical enj’oyment 
arising from the consciousness of the Dmne for- 
giveness and favour. This consciousness diffused 
a peace and composure within which influenced 
his external deportment, and made his rehgion 
attractue to beholders. Nor was the piety of 
Knapp of that high-toned mystical cast which 
appears in many of the speculative theologians of 
modern Germany. So intense is the process of 
sublimation to which they sometimes subject 
their religious feelings that the solid substance of 
their piety seems the while to be quite evapo- 
rated. To anything like this, Knapp was wholly 
indisposed by the natural plainness and simplicity 
of his character. Among the most prominent 
characteristics of that piety which he exhibited 
is the sense of un worthiness, and of dependence 
on the grace of God. When on the day of his 
jubilee his merits were largely recounted, he fre- 
quently spoke of what he had omitted to do, and 
was prone to confess himself an unprofitable ser- 
vant He gratefully ascribed his success m 
whatever he undertook to the blessing of God, 
and especially acknowledged him as the author 
of every good thought, word, and work. His 
piety was in a high degree active; he was un- 
wearied in his efforts to promote the prosperity 
and enlargement of the kingdom of Christ. By 
his practical writings he contributed much to re- 
vive the declining Same of piety in the German 

* Dr. Scheitiel, of Breslau. 


church, and by his exertions m behalf of missions 
to spread the gospel over the^ earth. In the se- 
vere pains and heavy afflictions which he was 
called to endure, he honoured leligion by his 
quiet submission to the will of God. His private 
walk was strictly conformed to the precepts of 
the gospel ; and to all with whom he was asso- 
ciated it was evident that his conversation was 
in heaven , and this it was which gave to his ex- 
planations of the Bible, his lectures on theology, 
and all his religious instructions, an energy and 
effect unknown in the labouis of those whose 
lives do not hear witness to their sinceiity. 

But we are here concerned with Hr Knapp 
principally as a teacher and theological professor 
For this office he was eminently qualified, both 
by the natural endowments of his mind and by 
his acquisitions His thoughts on the different 
subjects to which he turned his attention were 
plain, natural, and solid. His knowledge was 
deep and thorough , and he always cautioned his 
pupils against whatever was showy or superficial 
in their attainments, as tending to foster that 
pride of learning which from his very soul he 
abhorred To know a little well, rather than a 
great deal imperfectly, was his invariable direc- 
tion. The clearness and distinctness of his con- 
ceptions rendered his style uncommonly lucid 
and perspicuous His hearers were never left in 
doubt as to his meaning by any vagueness or m- 
definiteness m his expressions. These were the 
qualities which made him so highly popular as a 
teacher. Although he by no means fell in with 
the prevailing taste of theological study, his 
lecture-room was always thronged. Students 
who are really in pursuit of the truth prefer to fol- 
low the slow, but certain steps of a teacher, who 
proceeds m the orderly, demonstrative method, 
rather than of one who is hasty and headlong in 
his decisions. No teacher was ever more popular 
in Germany than Baumgarten, and none ever 
more logical, or painfully slow and moderate in 
his delivery. In judging of the opinions of 
others, Knapp was distinguished for fairness and 
candour. He allowed the full weight of their 
arguments ; and while he never spared that pro- 
fane trifimg and contempt with which the doc- 
trines of religion were treated by many of his 
contemporaries, he did not assume to condemn 
those who differed from him merely in opinion. 
Through the exercise of this Christian candour 
and charity he was enabled to live in perfect 
harmony with colleagues whose system of belief 
and manner of instruction were directly opposite 
to his own. 

The Lectures on Theology now offered to the 
public were composed, as has been already re- 
marked, between the years 1785 and ’89, and 
first publicly read during the latter year Al- 
though often repeated after that time, and at each 
reading corrected in minor particulars, they 
remained, in all their essential features, the same 
as when first written. This will appear less 
strange, when it is considered that the author 
came to the composition of them well versed m 
all the branches subsidiary to theology. But 
there is another reason which will perfectly ac- 
count for the stability of Knapp’s theological 
system, during a period distinguished above all 
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others for rapid fluctuations of opinion, and the 
rise and fall of philosophical theories. It was 
built on the sure foundation of the holy scriptures, 
and therefore fell not, though the rains descended, 
and the floods came, and the winds blew He 
assumed, at the very outset of his theological 
course, the principle, that lead where they may, the 
decisions of inspiration are to be fearlessly fol- 
lowed. In the truth of this pnnciple he became 
more and more confirmed, the more he saw of 
the uncertainty, pride, and blindness of human 
reason, in the speculations of contemporary phi- 
losophers And most of the few changes which 
he made in his lectures were owing to the 
stricter application of this essential principle m 
cases where he had before hesitated to apply it, 
under the influence of the very different prin- 
ciples respecting the word of God which he had 
learned in the school of Semler. In his earlier 
statements respecting the doctrines of the Trinity, 
demoniacal possessions, the prophecies relating 
to the Messiah, the endlessness of future punish- 
ments, &c , as they are given by his German 
editor Thilo, he was more conformed to the 
loose and arbitrary principles of his neologian 
associates, than in his later statements, which 
the reader will find in the following pages. 

In the composition of these lectures, Dr. Knapp 
followed strictly the principles of the school of 
Spenerand Franke. The holy scriptures and Chris* 
tian experience were the source from which he 
derived the elements of his system. He endea- 
voured to illustrate the doctrines of revelation 
by analogies from classical writers, by shewing 
to what ideas in the human mind they correspond, 
and what wants of our nature they are intended 
tg meet, and by giving a history of the opimons 
entertained, and the various learned distmctions 
adopted respecting them in ancient and modern 
times. He then endeavoured to combine these 
doctrines, thus illustrated, into a thorough sys- 
tem. The philosophy which he adopted, and by 
which he was influenced as far as by any, is that 
popular eclectic system which prevailed between 
the downfall of Wolf and the ascendancy of 
Kant. But he was especially faithful to the 
requisition, that the practical effect of the doc- 
trines of revelation should be ever kept m view 
by theological teachers. Under each of the im- 
portant doctrines he gave directions respectmg 
the best mode of presentmg them in popular dis- 
course , and these directions constitute a very 
considerable part of the value of this work. 

I will only add a word respecting the transla- 
tion of these Lectures I undertook it at the 
commencement of my theological studies, at the 
suggestion and with the approbation of my in- 
structors, and soon completed a hasty translation 
of most of the Articles. In correcting the copy 
and preparing it for the press, I felt myself 
tempted to relieve the tediousness of simple revi- 
sion by entering upon the wide field of theolo- 


gical investigation to which I was pointed by the 
references of the author, and for which the library 
m this seminary furnishes ample means. This 
was in many cases necessary to enable me to un- 
derstand fully the meaning of the author. These 
collateral studies have occasioned an unexpected 
delay in the pubhcation of this work, though I 
hope they will contribute to render it more com- 
plete. I have endeavoured to bring down the 
literature of the more important Articles to the 
present time, and in doing this have made use of 
the excellent Manual of Hahn of Leipsic, and of 
Bretschneider’s “ Dogmatik.” I have frequently 
introduced important passages from authors re- 
ferred to by Knapp, but not accessible to readers 
in general. In some cases in which Knapp dif- 
fers from the opinion commonly received by 
theologians in this country, as in the doctrine of 
decrees; or in which his statements have been 
corrected or mended by later investigations, as 
m some portions of the history of the Trinity , I 
have either stated the opposite opinion, with the 
reasons for it, or referred to authors where dif- 
ferent statements can be found. It must not be 
inferred, however, that whenever this is not 
done, the author’s opinions are considered to be 
unexceptionable. It should be distinctly stated, 
that neither the translator nor the gentlemen by 
whose advice this work was undertaken, are 
vouchers for the exact truth of all its doctrines. 
Of its general correctness they are well satisfied, 
and this is all for which they are responsible. 

The additions made by the translator are in- 
cluded in brackets, and are sometimes printed 
uniformly with the text, though more generally 
thrown into notes; they are in most cases, 
though not always, designated by the abbrevia- 
tion Tr. 

The translation which I have given will be 
found, if compared with the original, to be some- 
what free. I have endeavoured to express the 
meaning of the author, as he himself would have 
expressed it in English, rather than to follow 
the German, to the violation of the purity of our 
own language. The imperfect state of the 
original text justifies a greater freedom of ver- 
sion than would otherwise be allowable. These 
lectures were published after the death of their 
author, without any alteration, from manuscripts 
which he had never prepared for the press. 
Many passages are therefore quite incomplete, 
and could be intelligibly rendered only by a 
copious paraphrase. 

I embrace this opportunity to express my 
thanks to the gentlemen who have rendered me 
assistance ; and especially to my honoured 
father, to whose careful revision much of the 
correctness of this work is to be attributed. 

Leonard Woods, Jun. 

Theological Seminary, Andover, 

Sept, 26 , 1831. 
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SECTION I 

OK RLLIOIOV AND THEOLOGY, AND THE DIFFP^RENCE 

BETWEEN THE.M 


I Of Religion 

ELIGION, ucderstood sub- 
jectively, and in the widest 
sense, is commonly de- 
fined, reverence for God, or 
piety to him. The objec- 
tion which Staudlin and 
some other modern writers 
have urged against this 
definition is not important 
enough to require us to 



abandon it We say of one who performs what 
he acknowledges to be agreeable to the will of God, 
that he reverences God, or is pious, (colere deum, 
cultus dei ) Thus Kant defines religion to be, the 
acknowledgment of our duties as divine commands 
It is clear that two things are essential to piety 
to God — VIZ , (1) The knowledge of God, as to his 
nature, attributes, &e. , of his relation to men, 
and his disposition towards them , and also of 
his will (2) Affections and conduct correspond- 
ent with this knowledge , or the application of 
this knowledge The science of religion, then, is 
that science which compiises everything relative 
to the knowledge and reverence of God The 
human understanding is employed about the 
former, which is called the theoretic part of reli- 
gion, {yvwaiQ, TTLcrriQ, rb Tnartvtiv.') The human 
will is employed about the latter, which is called 
the practical of religion, (rd tgya, rh ttoluv.) 
These two parts must coexist. One is equally 
essential with the other. They are, therefore, 
always connected in the discourses of Christ and 
the writings of the apostles. Vide John, xiii 17 , 
Titus, i 1 ; Jas 1 . 22 — 27. Vide Morus, p. 2, 
hiblica nomina ?eligionis, 0d/3oc 0£ou, k r. X. 

The correctness of this knowledge of God is 
very important m legard to our conduct The 
human mind is compelled to conceive of God as 
the great ideal of moral perfection, and conse- 
quently, to make him the pattern for imitation. 
False notions, therefore, respecting his nature, 
attributes, and commands, are in the highest de- 
gree injurious to morality. 

But religion is often used in a more limited 
sense, denoting either the theoretic or the prac- 
tical part merely. And in either of these respects 
a man is called religious. Religion is a name 


which IS also very frequently given to the exter- 
nal rites of divine service And thus a man 
who lives devoutly, frequents public worship, 
and observes the ordinances, is called a religioui> 
man. But this is a perversion of the word, 
which has bad consequences. Vide Morus, s. 2, 
not extia 

Thus far we have considered religion sub- 
jectively— i e., in respect to those who possess it. 
But, 

(b) The word religion is often used objectively, 
to designate the whole sum of doctrines respecting 
God and his will But since the notions of men 
respecting God, and accordingly their piety to 
him, are very different, religion frequently signi- 
fies in common language the manner in which 
God is regarded, according to these preconceived 
opinions. Thus we speak of the Christian, 
heathen, and Mahommedan religion — i. e., the 
manner m which God is regarded according to 
the ideas of Christians, heathen, and Mahomme- 
dans We also speak of changing, professing, 
denying, embracing, renouncing one’s religion, 
using religion m the same sense 

Note — The Latin word religio is derived from 
the old word religere, and from the derivative 
religens, synonymous with dihgens, careful, strict 
Gic De Nat. Beor II. 28, and Gell Noct. Att. 
I V. 9. It signifies, hterally, sinctness, punctual 
care, conscientiousness. Those who exhibited 
zeal and earnestness in the service of God, as the 
most important concern, were therefore called 
Kar k^oxY]n, rehgiosi ; and their conduct was called 
religio (the name of the Deity being frequently 
annexed) dei, or erga deum. The word religio, 
however, and especially the plural religiones, was 
most commonly used in reference to external 
worship, rites, and ceremonies. Vide Jerusalem, 
Betrachtungen uber die Wahrheiten der Religion, 
Th I. Vide especially, die achte Betrachtung, 

II Of Theology 

Theology is properly Xoyog wfpt 0£ou (like 
darpoXoyta), and this is either narratio de deo, 
or doctrina de deo The most ancient heathen 
Greeks used it in the first sense. Those who 
wrote the history of the gods, their works (e g , 
cosmogony) and exploits, in short, the mytholo- 
gists, were called ^reoXoyia, Pherecydes of 
Beyros, who wrote a work entitled SieoXoyia, was 
the first who was so called. Homer and Hesiod, 
too, were theologians in this sense Moses is 
said by Philo ^soXoyeXv, when he gives the his- 
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tory of tLe creation. The fathers of the church 
use the same word, sometimes in reference to the 
doctrine concerning God as a part of all religion, 
and sometimes m reference to the doctrine of the 
diTine nature of Christ, m opposition to oiicovofXLa, 
the doctrine of his human nature. Whence the 
•phrase, Xpiarop or Tlvevfta tiytov — 

1 . e , to acknowledge Christ or the Holy Spirit as 
God. Vide Suicer, Thes Eccles, m verb. 

But in the twelfth century, Peter Abelard 
began to employ this word to denote, particu- 
larly, learned and scientific instruction in religion. 
He wrote a system which he called theohgia , 
in which respect he was followed by most of the 
schoolmen. This use was preserved by most of the 
succeeding theologians In the seventeenth cen- 
tury, many in the protestant church varied from 
it, and gave the name theohgia to any know- 
ledge respecting God and divine things, using 
the word in its etymological sense. So Musseus, 
Baier, and others. But in later times, Mosheim, 
Semler, and others, have endeavoured to revive 
the ancient use of the schoolmen. Accordingly, 
when theology is taken in absiracto, as synony- 
mous with divinity, we understand by it learned 
07 scientific instruction respecting God, subtilior 
modus discendi doctrinam de deo. Moms, p 11. 

In general, therefore, theology is the know- 
ledge of God carried to the highest degree of 
perfection in respect to correctness, clearness, 
and evidence of which it is susceptible in this 
world. And a theologian or divine is one who 
not only understands himself the doctrines of re- 
ligion, but is able thoroughly to explain, prove, 
and defend them, and teach them to others. 

There is nothing in itself objectionable in using 
theology and divinity (Gottesgelehrsamkeit) as 
synonymous. But, as Morus observes, p. 11, s. 1, 
It is inconvenient, to say the least, to oppose 
theology to religion, and to understand by the 
latter, as many modem writers do, a knowledge 
of ^od which IS not learned and scientific. 
Theology is employed about religion, and hjs 
the truths of religion for its object. Theology, 
then, should not be opposed to religion, but 
iheohgical instruction and the theological know- 
ledge of rehgion, to the popular or catechetical 
instruction and knowledge of religion The 
latter is suited to men at large ; the former, only 
to the learned, or those wishing to become so 

What we call divinity v? 2 iS frequently called by 
the fathers yri^cng, who accordingly called divines, 
yvixxrriicoi Morus, p. 11, n 2. Divinity is also 
called theohgia scholastica, because it is designed 
for the school, or for learned instruction ; also, 
theohgia acroamatica, or academica, in opposition 
td popularis and catechetica, religious instruction 
suited to the comprehension of common people. 
In the latter, the language of the school and of 
the science must be avoided ; hut it cannot be in 
the former without the sacrifice of thoroughness 
and distinctness The terminology of this science 
and the mode of treating it has always been 
infiuenced by the prevailing character of the 
age, and the current philosophy. Vide s. 9. In 
the present state of the chuich a systematic 
knowledge of religion is indispensable even to 
the popular teacher. Morus, p 12, s. 2, and 
Pra&f, ad Mori Epit especially p. xiv. seq. He 


needs it, as an educated man, for the establish- 
ment and confirmation of his own faith, and for 
the instruction of others. He should only be 
careful to avoid the systematic or scientific tone 
in the instruction of the common people and of 
the young, and to speak in an mtelhgible, cate- 
chetical, and popular manner. The various 
abuses of the scientific language of theology 
do not disprove its utility, or decide against its 
proper use. Vide Steinbart, Grunde fur die 
ganzliche Abschaffung der Schulsprache in der 
Theologie, 1776, 8vo; and the answer, Brack- 
mann, Apologie der tbeologischen System- 
spracbe , Braunschweig, 1778, 8vo. 

Theological or scientific religion consists, as 
well as p^ular religion, of two principal parts — 
viz (1) The theoretic part, or theoretic theology, 
(Glaubenslehre,) because it proposes dogmas, 
^ewprjgara, theses, propositiones de rehgione, 'which 
are discovered and established by reflection and 
investigation. Vide Morus, Prmf. p. v. seq. It 
IS also called theohgia dogmatica, (dogmatik ) 
For the explanation of this term, let it he ob- 
served that hoy pa has various significations — viz., 
a resolve, decree, determination, ordinance, then, in 
the philosophic sense, (a) an opinion which we 
have respecting any doctnne or principle, Col. 
11 14; (h) the principle or doctrine (doctrma) itself^ 
Hence Pliny expresses it hyplacitum, and Cicero, 
by decretum , as, deareta phihsophorum, Acad. IL 9. 
Many of the old fathers, as Ongen, Basil, Cyril 
I of Jerusalem, employed doypa m this sense — 
viz., to designate not merely an opinion respect- 
ing certain principles and theoretic doctrines; 
hut these principles and doctrines themselves. 
Used in the former sense, theohgia dogmatica is 
properly theohgia hstorica, a relation or exhibi- 
tion of the opinions of theologians respecting 
particular doctrines So, for the most part, it 
was used in the Romish church. Thus we have 
Petavh opus de dogmatibus iheohgorum — ^i e, 
concerning the opinions of the fathers, 8ce. In 
this sense, too, it was commonly employed by 
protestants until the commencement of the 
eighteenth century. Employed in the latter 
sense, theohgia dogmatica is the same as theoietic, 
in opposition to practical or moral theology. In 
the same way, Seneca, Ep, 95, and others of the 
ancient stoics, divided philosophy into theoretic 
(dogmatica) and practical (parsenetica.) This 
name of the theoretic part of theology was intro- 
duced into the protestant church principally by 
Pfaff and Buddeus, who, m 1721 — ^23, published 
their manuals under the title, Theohgia dogmatica 
etmoralis Vide Stange, Symmicta, 1. 156 (2) The 
practical part, morals, ethics. This was for- 
merly always united, even in scientific instruc- 
tion, with the theoretic part of religion. So it 
was in Melancthon (Loc. Theol ), in Chemnitz, 
and in all the systems of the sixteenth century. 
These two connected sciences were called theo- 
logia thetica, and the doctrines contained in them, 
theses, in opposition to theohgia aniitheticafi or 

* Befutation (antathetik) is called m the scnptnres 
2 Tim. lu i6j Tit i 9 Hence the phrase ^Ae^o- 
logia elenctica, kX^yKTiKt], (elenktik,) which Turretin^uses 
Fnedmaim Bechmaiin, a theologian of Jena, in the sWen- 
teenth century, first used the phrase, theohgia polemtca, 
and wote a book under that title Stange, ubi supra, 
p l6l 
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polemica, (critical theology ) Calixtus of Helm- 
stadt, in the seventeenth century, was the first 
who undertook to separate doctrinal from moral 
theology in scientific instruction. Since his time 
this division has remained. 

Cf. Morus, Epitome Theologim Christiance, 
p. 1 — 3, s. 1 — 4. 

SECTION II 

OP RELIGION, AS THE MEANS OP THE MORAL IM- 
PROVEMENT AND PERFECTION OP MEN 

1 It is an estabhshed point that men can be- 
come morally better than they actually are 
Each individual must acknowledge that he him- 
self czxi become morally better than he actually 
is. He thus confesses that there is a possibility, 
an mternal capacity (Anlage) in his nature for 
becoming better than he is Now this capacity 
of human nature for moral advancement is an 
incontrovertible proof that man is designed for 
a higher moral perfection than he commonly 
possesses or attains ; for, from the internal 
capacity which we perceive in a thing we always 
must determine its destination. From the nature 
of the seed, we conclude that it was designed to 
develop the germ; from the nature and pioper- 
ties of the foot, that it was designed for walking, 
&c. It is exactly the same in respect to the 
whole intellectual constitution. Man was designed 
for all that for which he has an original capacity, 
and God can require of him no less perfection 
than that for which he has designed him. 

Note. — The true destination of man, as a rea- 
sonable being, is, ever progressive moral perfection, 
(holiness, as the Bible calls it,) and the happiness 
proportionately connected with it. The moral 
feeling by which we determine what is right or 
wrong, morally good or evil, is essentially founded 
in our very natures Everything which opposes 
the great end of man, or interferes with his 
higher destination, is morally evil ; and every- 
thing which promotes this destination, or leads 
to this end, is morally good. Vide infra, sec. 
51. H. 

2. Many, however, do not attain that moral 
perfection for which they were designed by God 
in the constitution which he has given them. 
In all men, without exception, in their natural 
state, we find bodily appetite predommant, and far 
more strong than morat principle. Men are either 
deficient in the power requisite to govern their 
appetites, and to perform what is good, or they 
do not properly employ the power which they 
possess. In either case the result is the same , 
for if the powers which man possesses sleep un- 
employed, a new power is necessary to move, 
animate, and stren^hen them. 

3. But man must be able to attain to that for 
w hich God has designed him. His destination, as 
learned from his constitution, is to increase con- 
tinually in moral perfection. He must then be 
able to attain to this end. But man has not the 
power in himself of increasing in moral worth *, 
he must consequently obtain it elsewhere. God 
must have appointed a means, the employment 
of which has an efficacy in promoting the moral 
improvement of men, since he cannot be supposed 


to have designed them for an end which is abso- 
lutely unattainable. 

4. It might seem, pirhaps, that this means 
should be sought in a merely philosophical know- 
ledge and belief of the duties which natural law 
prescribes, or m the clear and lively perception 
of moral truths. Many have held that man could 
in this way be made morally perfect and virtuous 
without religious motives. When men, they say, 
are convinced of the necessity of obedience to 
the precepts of natural law, and believe that re- 
wards and happiness are inseparably connected 
with obedience, they will find this conviction, and 
this hope of the reward which virtue always be- 
stows, sufficient to impel and empower them to 
the practice of goodness. 

This theory might be true in application to a 
being purely rational, such as man is not. But it is 
wholly untrue in application to a bemg composed, 
as we are, of reason and sense. This philoso- 
phical reward of virtue, and, consequently, this 
merely philosophical conviction, are insufQcient 
to prompt the more noble virtues, such as the 
sacrifice of one’s own interest to the happiness 
and advantage of others. 

Experience, too, speaks clearly against the 
sufficiency of this means. It teaches that the 
fullest conviction of duty is far from giving men 
the power to overcome their sinful inchnations 
and desires. Let every one question himseljf on 
this particular. Let him carefully examine one 
single day of his life. Besides, does it appear 
that the great multitude of the philosophical 
teachers of morals, in Christian and heathen 
lands, at present and formerly, are actually better 
and more virtuous, with all their clear light and 
conviction, than the great mass of other men ? 
Vide Flatt, Magazin fur Dogm. und Moral St. 
I. s. 240. f. Tubing. 1796. 

As this means, considered separately, is insuf- 
ficient, it cannot be the only one appointed by 
God. For God cannot be supposed to have in- 
dipated to men an insufficient means. The know- 
ledge and belief of the requisitions of natural law 
and of moral truths are, in themselves, very 
good and necessary. But from what has been 
said, it follows that some quickening power is 
needed to give this knowledge an mfluence upon 
tfie human will, and a power to overcome the 
appetites of our animal nature, 

5. This power to overcome moral evil, and to 
perform what is morally good, is to be sought 
and found only in religion, or in our relation to 
God, or in belief in God as our supreme go- 
vernor, lawgiver, and judge. This power ope- 
rates by means of that lively conviction and 
assurance which religion imparts respecting the 
will of the supreme lawgiver, and the reward of 
virtue and punishment of vice, depending upon 
him. We neither possess, nor are acquainted 
with, any stronger power than this for pro- 
moting the morjd perfection of the human race. 
This, then, must be the divinely appointed means, 
in the use of which men may obtain the strength 
which they need. 

In respect to religion, we find that the whole 
human race proceed in one and the same path. 
Some, indeed, deviate from it for a time, but, 
in adverse circumstances, in those hours when 
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ttey need consolation for themselves and others, 
they soon feel the necessity of returning. It 
must, then, be according to the nature of man, 
ot which God is the author, to proceed in this path. 

Let not the great variety of religions which 
frequently stand in opposition to one another, be 
objected against us Subtracting from all these 
different religions whatever m them is false or 
incidental, there will always be left the idea of 
piety to God, and of a nghteous retribution to be 
expected from him, as supreme lawgiver and 
judge. This idea appears among all people and 
nations, as soon as they begin to exercise their 
reason. It is, indeed, very differently modified 
and developed, according to the difference of the 
circumstances and of the intellectual and moral 
capacity of each. But, as to all which is essen- 
tial, the whole human race are agreed. And it 
is just this essential part of religion which is the 
very best spring of real or supposed virtues, and 
therefore the means appointed by God for the 
, moral improvement of men. And since religion 
is appointed to man as the means of fulfilhng 
his destiny, it must have truth for its foundation , 
for it cannot be supposed that God would deceive 
man by the appointment of a false and unsuit- 
able means 

Cf. Morns, s 4, et passim 
SECTION III 

OP NATURAL AND REVEALED RELIGION. 

The knowledge of God, his moial government 
over the world, and hi^ will, can be obtained m 
two ways First, by means of nature. Vide 
Morus, p. 3, 4 s. 5, 6. This is a source of 
knowledge which even the heathen possess, and 
for the neglect of which even they have no ex- 
cuse, Rom. i 20. Secondly, by means of an im- 
mediate or direct revelation from God. Vide Morus, 
p 7, seq. In reference to this twofold source of 
knowledge, religion has been divided into natural 
and revealed. This distmction is made by Paul, 
Rom. 11 12, seq coll i 19, seq. He calls the direct 
divine revelation vofioQ , and those who do not 
snjoy it, and know God merely from nature, 
aifOjxoi and voiioif jii) ’ixovreg. Cf. Ps xix 1 — 6. 
Here belongs Acts, xiv. 16, seq coll. xvii. 
26, seq. 

But when nature is spoken of as a source of 
the knowledge of God, external nature alone is 
not meant, as is often supposed, but also our 
internal, moral nature, our moral consciousness 
Every man capable of reflection finds (1) one 
source of the knowledge of God in surrounding 
nature, which, when he reflects upon it, invites 
and conducts him to a knowledge of its author, 
Ps. XIX 1—6; Rom. i 20, Acts, xiv 17, coll 
xvii. 24, seq. He finds (2) another source of 
the knowledge of God in himself, m his own con- 
science, which distinctly acquaints him vith a 
supreme and invisible judge of his thoughts and 
actions, Rom ii 12—16 , Acts, xvii 27—31. 

The following remarks may serve to illustrate 
this division • — 

1. We have before proved that the strong 
belief and assurance of the will of God, the 
supreme lawgiver, and of a retribution to be 


expected from him as governor and judge, are 
the means of our moral perfection. Vide s 2, No. 5. 
We might hence conclude that God would give 
certainty to both of these particulars by a direct 
revelation The results to which natural reli- 
gion leads the few who have opportunity and 
ability to understand it in its best state, are 
indeed important, in themselves considered Yet 
even the natural knowledge of God of this purer 
kind, leaves men in perplexing doubt on many 
very important points, as soon as they begin 
rightly to feel their wants. It cannot, therefore, 
affbrd them all that assistance which they need 
for their moral improvement and perfection, 
mat Phny said (Hist. Nat. XXX 1) of his 
own and earlier times still holds true — ad reli- 
gtonem viaxime etiamnum caligat humanum genus 
Gesueri Chr Plin 757 5, cf 760, not. We 
should therefore naturally expect that God would 
supply these defects in natural religion by means 
of direct revelation 

We must not, however, found our belief m a 
direct revelation upon an d prion demonstration 
The simple question is, Has a revelation actually 
been made ? This is a question of fact, the an- 
swer to which must, of course, be sought from 
history That a revelation has not been made, 
or is not possible, can by no means be proved 
d prion If the fact can be historically proved, 
all reasoning to the contrary amounts to nothing 
Now, Christians believe that the holy scriptures 
of the Old and New Testament are the records of 
the true divine revelation In the article on the 
holy scriptures we shall inquire whether this 
opinion is historically true In the remarks 
which here follow we shall discuss some subjects 
by way of introduction to this inquirv Cf. Jam, 
Versuch einer Beantwortung der Frage* Obeine 
allgemeine reine Vernunftrehgion in dieser Welt 
moglich, und von der Umschaffung Oder Abs- 
chaffung der cbristlichen Rehgion zu erwarten 
sey? Berlin, 1804, 8vo. 

2. All history shews that men have deeply 
felt the necessity of a direct revelation. Those 
institutors of religion who have pretended that 
their whole system was revealed from heaven 
and positively prescribed, have always been the 
best received, and have succeeded best m their 
object Some pretended, deceitfully, that they 
were the confidents of God ; others doubtless 
believed themselves to be such, and supposed 
that God spake and taught by their instrumen- 
tality. It does not concern our present purpose 
to determine whether they were in the right or 
wrong, but only how it happened that their claims 
were so readily and willingly admitted by their 
bearers It w'as because they answered the 
wishes and expectations, and satisfied the wants, 
of the multitude 

Besides, nothing hut positive injunction and 
prohibition produces a deep and lasting impres- 
sion on the great mass of mankind The voice 
of natural law alone is altogether too feeble to 
control the most numerous class of society. Nlt^ 
tural law does not sufficiently compel the atten- 
tion of men when left to themselves. And even 
if they should reflect upon it, they would find it 
destitute, in many cases, of that evidence and 
certainty which quiets the mind. They will find, 
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therefore, positive commands, which give them 
this certainty after which they long, in the highest 
degree welcome. The conviction of having the 
authority and direct command of God for any 
course of conduct has more effect than the 
strongest arguments on the duty and end of man 
which the greatest sage could offer. For but 
few are capable of understanding the grounds of 
moral reasoning j and they will often at least 
suspect that the truth may be different from their 
system, and perhaps wiU discover solid objec- 
tions to their own views. But one who is firmly 
convinced that God has directly commanded a 
certain course of conduct, will obey the requisi- 
tion, although he may not understand the reason 
and internal necessity of it ; he will comply with 
the requisition because it comes from God, and 
therefore must be right and good 

Experience, too, teaches that a merely natural 
religion is not suited to be the religion of the 
people at large Tt has far too little evidence 
and power, and soon becomes corrupt, even among 
civilized nations. Let a merely natural religion, 
independent of authority, once become the reli- 
gion of the great mass of mankind, and social 
order and morahty are at an end. 

Since the necessity of a direct revelation is felt 
so universally, the bestowment of it by God, in 
condescension to our wants, cannot appear to the 
unprejudiced inquirer either inconsistent or in- 
credible., AYe shall hereafter inquire whether 
there is o^e, among all the pretended revelations, 
which is really of divme origin. This is a ques- 
tion of fact. In the meantime, so much we may 
boldly assert, that the scnptures of the Old and 
New Testament have a decided preference to 
the sacred books of all other nations and reli- 
gions. The best among these is the Koran, to 
which our scriptures are certainly superior "We 
may therefore establish this as an axiom : if a 
divme revelation has ever been committed to writing, 
it IS contained in our holy scriptures. 

3. All will admit that God has, as a matter of 
fact, made use of the doctrines contained in the 
holy scnptures, and of the holy scriptures them- 
selves, in the benevolent work in which he is 
engaged of extendmg the knowledge of truth, 
and of diffusing over the earth just ideas respect- 
mg his character and our destination. Many of 
the truths contained in these books are, indeed, 
perfectly discoverable and demonstrable from 
nature. But these sa|pe truths were discovered 
sooner, and were diffused more rapidly, than they 
would otherwise have been, by means of these 
books, possessing, as they do, the authority of a 
divine revelation. This is proved by the ex- 
ample of nations unacquainted with these books 
and the doctrines contained in them. How igno- 
rant and unenlightened on religious subjects were 
the Egyptians, Greeks, and Romans, in the midst 
of all their intellectual cultivation ! The peculiar 
privilege of the Israelites — that which made them, 
in an eminent sense, the people of God — is re- 
presented by Moses and the prophets to be this ; 
that God had taught them* word, his statutes, 
and judgments, as he- had not taught any other 
people at that time, Deut. iv, 7,8 , Ps. cxlvin 19, 20. 
So the New Testament eveiywhere j «as Rom. 
lii. 2 , coll IX. 4, and i. 19, 32, which shews 


how the light of nature given to the heathen had 
been misimproved by them. 

* The studious and learned among the Greeks 
and Romans retained almost the sole possession 
of all that was valuable in the schools and in the 
writings of the enlightened philosophers. Rest- 
ing, as their doctrines did, upon long, artificial, 
speculative, and abstruse reasonings, they accom- 
plished very little for the religious and moral im- 
provement of the most numerous class of society , 
though this class stood most in need of instruc- 
tion. Add to this the observation, that it is 
easier to find prodfs for a truth when once dis- 
covered than to discover the truth itself in the 
first instance. The nations of Europe and other 
parts of the world were destitute of just ideas of 
rehgion before they embraced Christianity ; but 
no sooner had they learned the truths of religion 
from Christianity than they began to prove and 
establish them by reason, which they could now 
do in a more convincing manner than any of 
their predecessors could have done without the 
light of revelation. Hume said, very justly, that 
the true philosophy respecting God was only 
eighteen hundred years old. Respecting the 
partial diffusion of divine revelation, vide s. 121. 
Cf. Morus, s. 8, seq. p. 4 — 6. Vide Reimarus, 
Abhandlung von den vornehmsten Wahrheiten 
der naturlichen Rehgion , Ziegler, Theol. Ab- 
hand. Num. L, uber Naturalismus und positive 
Religion, Gdtt. 1791, 8vo ; and Staudlin, Ideen 
zu einer Kritik des Systems der chnsthchen Re- 
ligion, Gott. 1791, 8vo. 

4 But although natural religion must appear, 
from what has been said, to be defective and im- 
perfect, It should not be despised or undervalued- 
Notwithstanding all its imperfections, it is, in 
itself considered, a true religion. As Paul 
teaches us, Rom. i. 20, we acquire even from na- 
ture a knowledge of the invisible things of God. 
In ver 19 of the same chapter, he says, God has 
revealed himself even in nature — i. e., in the wise 
constitution which he, as Creator, has given to 
our minds and to the external world. Vide 
supra, No. 1. Through this wise constitution, 
according to the express testimony of scripture 
God addresses himself to all men, from without 
and from within. He is not far from any one of 
them, and leaves himself without a witness in 
none. Acts, xvii. 27 ; coU. xiv. 17. 

Genuine and pure natural religion esm there- 
fore never contradict revealed religion. Such a 
contradiction would prove clearly that the reli- 
gion pretending to be revealed was not so in 
reality. God cannot contradict himself, nor ex- 
hibit himself in one light in nature, and m an 
entirely different light in revelation. The know- 
ledge^of God acquired from nature is recom- 
mended and honourably mentioned in the Bible. 
Vide Psalm xix , where ver. 1 — 6 treat of the 
knowledge of God derived from nature , ver. 

7 — 11, of that derived from revelation. Cf. Acts, 
xiv. 17 ; Rom. i 19, seq. ; coll. ii. 12, seq. 

5. It pleased God, as 'the Bible represents, to 
give men, from time to time, such direct instnic- 
tion as they needed. He taught them id this 
way many things which they might never have 
discovered of themselves, and which they would 
not, at best, have discovered for a long time , and 
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many things m which, perhaps, they had already 
erred. By this immediate revelation he con- 
firmed, illustrated, and perfected that revelation 
of himself, as the invisible creator, preserver, and 
judge, which he had already made in the exter- 
nal world, and in the conscience of man. By 
this immediate revelation, he thus causes the re- 
velation of himself in nature, which is commonly 
too little regarded, and often wholly neglected, 
(Rom. i, 21; Acts, xiv. 16,) to become mtelh- 
gible, impressive, useful, and welcome to man 
Psa. xix. 7 — 14. 

, Instruction given by God to men on subjects 
of which they are ignorant and incapable of dis- 
covering the truth by reasoning, is called 'positive 
(arbitrana) instruction, by which is meant simply, 
that we cannot shew the necessity of the truth 
revealed by the principles of our own reason, 
and not that God proceeds capriciously ahd un- 
reasonably in this case, which is not supposable. 
Morns, p. 7, s. 1. When God thus imparts to 
men the knowledge of those religious truths of 
which they are and must remain ignorant if left 
to their own reason, he is said in the scriptures 
to reveal the mystery of his will, the deep things of 
the Deity, Morus, p. 8, s 3. 

But revelation ((pavspoxrig, d7roicdXv\(/ig) is used, 
even in the Bible, in a wider, and m a more 
limited sense. Morus, p. 9, s 4. (1) In the 

wider sense it is the annunciation of such truths 
as were, indeed, unknown to men, but at the 
same time within the reach of their minds. Thus 
^avepovv is used m respect to the knowledge of 
God derived from nature, (Rom i. 19,) and Atto- 
icaXvTCTELv, Phil. iii. 15. (2) In the narrower 

sense, it is instruction respecting things which 
are not only unknown, but undiscoverable by the 
human mmd. (3) In the narrowest sense, it is 
divine instruction on the truths of religion con- 
cerning the salvation of men, which neither have 
been, nor can be, taught by natural religion, and 
which cannot be derived from reasoning on the 
nature of things. 

Revealed rehgion, then, is not opposed, but 
added, to natural religion. It repeats, confirms, 
and illustrates many of the precepts of natural 
religion, and at the same time brmgs to light 
much that was before unknown. 

All this admits of an easy application to the 
Christian religion. Although the doctrines of 
the Christian religion must not be contradictory 
to reason, they need not be . precisely the same 
as the doctnnes of natural religion, as many at 
the present day contend. Although the Chris- 
tian religion is perfectly reasonable, it is still a 
positive religion, because it rests on positive in- 
struction. That it is a revealed religion cannot 
be doubted, as long as the yet uninvalidated mi- 
racles of Jesus, and other proofs, are sure evi- 
dence of his immediate divine mission. To exhibit 
the great and peculiar doctnnes of Christianity as 
constituting a system of revealed truth, is the 
object of the present work. 

Note — It is false to conclude, that because 
positive religion must be consistent with reason, 
it can contain only such truths as are deducible 
from reason. Positive religion must indeed em- 
brace such doctrmes, and such only, as we are 
capable of understanding, and as correspond with 


the laws of our minds. But from this it does 
not follow that it can embrace only such truths 
as unaided’ reason clearly teaches. The works 
and the will of God contain mysteries which men 
are incompetent, of themselves, to explore. Vide 
Ernesti, Opuscula, Vindicise arbitrii divini in 
constituenda religione. 

The positive part of religion promotes the 
moral part of it, as much as religion m general 
piomotes morality 

The positive part of religion is that which con- 
tains the instructions which God has given us 
respecting those subjects in religion which are 
not demonstrable, or which cannot be reasoned | 
out and made evident by argument. Positive 
doctrines require behef and assent ; but they do 
not require an acknowledgment or proof of their 
essential truth from principles of reason. The 
doctrines that there is a God, and that he loves 
men, and the other doctnnes of natural religion, 
are not positive ; but the doctrine that God has 
revealed himself to us through Jesus Christ, 
m and through whom he will bless us, is posi- 
tive ; for it cannot be proved from the common 
principles of reason. 

What is positive (positivum, SreriKSv) is that 
quod ponitur, sive docetur sic esse , non quod demons 
stratur geometnce The following is the origin 
of this term . — The Greeks say, vopovg nOivaL — 
i. e,, prcescrihere, prcecipere, for a law is laid 
down and imposed, and not demonstrated. This 
phraseology was transferred to doctrmes (dog- 
mata) which were prescribed or established with- 
out being proved ^ | 

6. Any one who would attain to a settled 
assurance of the divine origin of the Christian 
rehgion must begin his examination with the 
TworuZ system of Jesus. He will find, on an un- 
prejudiced inquiry, that this system is more ex- 
alted and reasonable, and more decidedly useful, 
than any other system of morals. But when he 
comes to put it into practice, he will soon find 
that he is no more able to obey its requirements, 
although he acknowledges their excellence, than 
he IS to obey the requirements of a mevelj philo- 
sophical system of morals. Vide s. 2, No 4. In 
short, he will experience the same difficulties 
winch Paul did; and find the account, Romans, 
vii. 7 — ^25, copied as it were from his own soul. 

How, then, can we, who are so weak, attain the 
strength which is requisite for the practice of 
virtue? Jesus and the wipers of the New Tes- 
tament everywhere answer, By believing on the 
person and whole doctrine of Jesus Christ, and in no 
other way. But those only really beheve on him 
who are convinced that he is the very person which 
the Bible represents him, and which he himself 
everywhere claims to be Now the Bible repre- 
sents him as a direct messenger from God to 
men ; as the greatest among sdl who have been 
sent by heaven to earth ; as the Saviour, — ^the 
Christ. If we are convinced of this, we shall 
{a') believe that Christ and his doctrines are the 
means appointed by God for the moral improve- 
ment and happiness of men ; and shall (5) make 
use of these means for the purpose for which 
they were given, and m the manner prescribed by 
Christ. Doing this, we shall not want strength 
to practise the moral system of Jesus. 
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We see here hat an intimate and necessary J 
connexion there is between Christian morals and i 
Christian doctrines, or theology, and what a i 
mistake it is to separate them. Christian morals i 
are supported by Christian doctrines. Christian 1 
theology teaches us where we can obtain the j 
strength which we need in order to obey the ] 
moral precepts of Christianity Whoever, then, ; 
preaches the morals without the doctrines of < 
Christianity, preaches not the gospel of Christ, 
and preaches Christ in vain. When any are con- 
vinced that Christ is a messenger sent from God, 
and their moral lawgiver and judge, but are at the 
same time conscious that they are unable to obey 
his moral reqxurements, their duty obviously is to 
follow the directions which he has given them, 
and to proceed in the manner which he has pre- 
scribed, in order to attain to a full certainty that 
he and his doctrine are the means appointed by 
God for the real moral perfection and consequent 
salvation of men. Vide John, vii. 17 ; xiv. 6., 
Now these directions are fully exhibited in Chris- 
tian theology. 

Wote. — The division of religion into natural 
and revealed is entirely rejected by Socinus, Fer- 
guson, Gruner, and some other theologians. Vide 
Gruner, Theol. Dogm. p. 9, and Hiss, censura 
divisionis religionis et theologim in naturalem 
et revelatam, Hal. 1770. These maintain that 
we owe all our knowledge of God, originally, to 
divine revelation, such as our first parents re- 
ceived in paradise, and thence transmitted to 
their descendants. They deny that we have 
any knowledge of God which,, as to its origin, is 
natural. 

The scriptures do indeed teach that God re- 
vealed himself to men even m the earhest ages 
of the world , and much of this original revela- 
tion has doubtless been transmitted from age to 
age until the present time. But still this division 
IS not to be rejected. For (a) many religious 
truths which have been revealed are discoverable, 
and have actually been discovered, by reason and 
the light of nature. In this division, then, we 
have respect, not to the actual source of our 
knowledge of these truths, but to the ground on 
which we rest our knowledge of them, (b) The 
elements only of many revealed truths were 
communicated to our first parents. Men were 
left to examine, in the diligent use of their 
powers, the grounds of the revelation given | 
them \ to build higher upon the foundation al- 
ready laid, and to deduce the proper conse- 
quences from what had been already taught. 
They obtained this additional knowledge by the 
study and contemplation of nature; and why 
may not this religious science, thus derived from 
nature, be called natural religion 9 

SECTION IV 

IS THE KNOWLEDGE OF GOD INNATE > 

The natural knowledge of God has been di- 
vided, especially by the ancients, into innate 
(insita, congenita, tfitpyrog) and acquired, (acqui- 
sita, ^TrLKrrjrog.) The acquired knowledge of 
God is that which we obtain by the use of reason 
and by the observation and study of the world. 


By the innate knowledge of God the ancients 
understood an idea of God actually innate in all 
men, brought directly into the world with them, 
and obtained neither by instruction nor reflec- 
tion. Pythagoras, the Platonists, and many 
ancient philosophers, believed in these innate 
ideas, (anteceptce ammo notwnes.) Vide Cic He 
Nat Heor. I 11, seq ; Seneca, Epist 117. This 
opinion was connected by Plato with his theory 
respecting the existence of the human soul before 
its union with the body. He taught that all our 
ideas previously existed in our minds ; and that 
learning was only the recollection of what be- 
longed to our former condition. Hes Cartes 
also advocated this mnate knowledge ; and many 
theologians considered it as a remnant of the 
Hivine image in man. 

This opinion doubtless arose from the known 
fact, that the belief of the Hmne existence always 
precedes the knowledge of any theoretic proof of 
it. The conclusion then was, that because men 
do not derive their belief in God from specula- 
tion, the idea of God must be innate. 

But the mind possesses no such innate ideas. 

It obtains all its ideas by the use of its natural 
faculties. Vide Locke, Essay on Human Under- 
standing. The soul may be compared in this 
respect, according to Aristotle, to an unwritten 
leaf, (tabula rasa,) upon which anything of which 
it IS naturally susceptible may be written. The 
mistake on this subject originates in this way : 
The belief in the existence, nature, and attributes 
of God does not depend upon speculation, of 
which but few men are capable ; the idea of God 
is not admitted to be true, because it is proved by 
theoretic, speculative reason, but rather because it 
perfectly agrees with principles of moralreason, 
with moral consciousness, or conscience , and be- 
cause it is demanded by these principles, as has 
been abundantly shewn by Kant, Kritik der reinen 
Vernunft, and elsewhere. This is the reason 
that the belief in the Hivine existence always 
precedes the knowledge of any theoretic proof 
of it. Speculative reasoning must be awakened 
and improved before we shall begin to inquire 
for the theoretic proof of the truths already 
made known to us by practical reason, or con- 
science. 

Experience, too, stands in the way of the belief 
that the idea of God is innate. The most un- 
cultivated men, those in whom practical reason 
has not yet been sufficiently exercised and deve- 
loped, have no idea of God and rehgion, and of 
course no words standing for these ideas. V ide 
Robertson, History of America; Steller, Be- 
schreibung von Kamtschatka, s. 268; Oldendorp, 
Geschichte der Mission auf den Caraibischen 
Inseln, s. 64. The same has been found true of 
individuals who have grown up in the woods, 
entirely separated from the society of their 
fellow men. 

If the innate knowledge of God means what 
Musseus, Buddeus, and others, understood by it, 

■ a natural capacity of the’ mind (potentia pro- 
: pinqua), by means of which the knowledge of 
God is easily attained, then, indeed, we possess 
: such innate knowledge. This natural capacity 
L consists in the practical reason, which begins to 
, act before the other powers of the mind. This 
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natural capacity, however, is very improperly 
called cogmtio insita 

Some have endeavoured to prove this innate 
knowledge from the wntings of Paul. But they 
mistake his meaning. The doctrine of Paul, 
contained in the two passages referred to, entirely 
agrees with the theory just stated. 

1 Rom 11 14,15. The subject of this passage 
IS the moral sense or feeling which appears in all 
men, even in childhood, as soon indeed as the 
practical reason is developed. This feeling ren- 
ders it impossible for men, whether extremely 
barbarous or highly cultivated, when free from 
prejudice and passion, to withhold approbation of 
right and admiration of virtue But this moral 
feeling, as was remarked above, stands in close 
connexion with the idea of God, and leads di- 
rectly to It. Paul says that even the heathen 
(jU,}) vdfjLov exovreg) have this feelmg. They, 
indeed, have no direct revelation (yogov') , but 
they know from their own nature (^vctel) that 
the same things are right and wrong which 
revelation declares to be so, and they act accord- 
ingly. In ver. 27 he presents the same contrast, 
and in ver 15 he explains his meaning. They 
shew QvdELKvvvraL) by their judgments and ac- 
tions that the precepts of the law (ro epyov rov 
vojjbovj what the moral law commands to be done 
or avoided) are written upon their hearts. This 
last expression is frequently cited in proof of 
innate knowledge, but it denotes merely an 
acquamtance with a subject so fixed and thorough 
that it cannot be obscured or obliterated from the 
mind. So, Heb. vin. 10, God wrote his com- 
mands in the hearts of the Israelites ; and Cic. 
Acad IV. 1, Res in ammo suo insculptas habere. 
Vide Wetstein, ad h. h “ Their conscience 
condemns them when they do wrong, and acquits | 
them when they do right They cannot, there- 
fore, be destitute of the certain knowledge of 
right and wrong.” 

2. Rom. i 19, 20. The doctrine advanced is, 
that the heathen are as liable to punishment, 
when they transgress the law of nature, as the 
Jews when they transgress the precepts of reve- 
lation ; for the knowledge of God (to yvuiarbv 
Tov Qeov for yvwcie 0cou) IS attainable even by the 
heathen. It is evident even to them, (cpavEpov 
iariv Ev avroTg for avroig ;) for God has revealed 
It to them — 1 e , has given them the means of 
attaining it in the natural world. So that even 
they (passing to the last clause in ver. 20) can- 
not excuse themselves with the plea of ignorance, 
(eIq t6 Eivai avrovQ dvaTroXoyjjrovQ.') The words 

rd ydp — ^sLorrjg are parenthetical, and 

explanatory of the declaration that God had re- 
vealed himself to the heathen, ver. 1 9 They shew 
in what manner this revelation was made. The 
attributes of God, in themselves invisible and 
inscrutable, (dopara avrov,) his omnipotence 
and other divine perfections (^Eiorijg), can be 
discovered, since the creation of the world, (utto 
KTtaeojg /coV/iou, while the world stands, cf. Luke, 
XI. 50,) by the observation of the things that are 
made, (Tvoiijpaat,, by reflection upon the works 
of God.) The knowledge here spoken of is, 
therefore, acquired knowledge, (cognitio acquisita.) 

The first of these passages treats, then, of the 
moral sense which the heathen, the civihzed, 


and the savage, alike possess. The second treats 
of the knowledge of God acquired from the crea- 
tion ; such knowledge as the enlightened heathen 
philosophers had obtamed by the study of the 
natural world , for with these had Paul, and his 
readers at Rome, at that time to deal, and of 
these, therefore, he here principally speaks 

SECTION V 

OP THE ARTICLES OP PAITH , ATJI) THE ANALOGY 

OP PAITH. 

I Of the Dwiiiions of the Doctnnes 

The particular parts which compose the sys- 
tem of theoretic religion are called doctnnes of 
faith, (articuh fidei, capita fidei Christianm ;) also, 
loci, from the sections and rubrics into which 
they are collected , whence the phrase loci theo- 
logici. The whole sum of the truths of theoretic 
or doctrinal religion, exhibited in their proper 
order and connexion, constitutes a system of doc- 
trines, or a system of theoretic theology. The 
articles of faith are divided — 

1 Into pure and mixed, in respect to the ground 
upon which our knowledge of them rests. Pure, 
are those truths which we learn wholly from the 
holy scriptures ; mixed, are those which we not 
only learn from the scriptures, but which we can 
discover and demonstrate by reason. Morus, 
p. 10, ad hnem. 

2. Into fundamental or essential, and unessential 
or less essential, m respect to their internal import- 
ance, and their connexion with the whole system 
of Christian truth. Vide Morus, p. 12, s 3, 4. 
This division has been rendered more accurate 
by the controversies which have arisen in relation 
to the different doctrines of theology. Tine fun- 
damental doctrmes are those without which the 
system taught in the Bible is unfounded, and 
with which It must stand or fall. Such are the 
doctrines enumerated by Morus, p. 8. They 
may also be defined to be those which cannot be 
denied or contested without subverting the gfound~- 
of Christian faith and hope. The unessential 
> doctrmes are those which do not concern the 
vitals of rehgion, and which we are not required 
to believe in order to salvation Vide s 4. The 
fundamental doctrmes are subdivided into primary 
and secondary 

We subjom the following remarks to this im- 
portant division of the doc|rines mto essential 
and unessential . — 

(a) This division was first distinctly stated in 
the fct half of the seventeenth century, by Nic. 
Hunnius. It was afterwards adopted by Calovius, 
Musaeus, Baier, and others. 

(b) The term fundamental is taken from 
1 Cor. iiL 10, 11 Paul here compares himself 
and other Christian teachers to architects ; the 
Christian community to a building; the doctrines 
of Chnstiamty to the materials for building. 
The elementary truths of Christianity, which 
Paul and other teachers preached at the esta- 
blishment of churches, are here called the foun- 
dation, in opposition to the superstructure, which 
some other one at Corinth had built upon this 
foundation, (kTrottcodopEX, and ver. 6, 7.) Of. Eph. 
11 . 20, where the same comparison is found. 
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Paul calls the instruction which he had gi'ven in 
the elements of Chiistiaiiity, yaXa, 1 Cor. in. 2 , 
Heb V. 12 , also, \6yog tt'iq dpx^lQ '^ov Xpiarov, 
Heb VI 1 Fundamental doctrines, then, in the 
sense of Paul, are those elementary truths which 
should be communicated to such as wish to un- 
derstand and embrace the Christian religion 
These elementary doctrines, as well as the higher 
truths suited to those who are more advanced, 
should all be related and never opposed to the 
great doctrines respecting Christ as the Saviour 
of the world. 1 Cor in. 11. 

It is not, m reality, a difficult thing to deter- 
mine what doctrines the apostles regarded as 
essential to Christianity, since they themsehes 
have so often and so distinctly informed us. We 
only need to pursue the historical method , and 
to follow the same principles as when we inquire 
what doctrines were considered essential by the 
founder and first teachers of the Mahommedan 
or any other positive religion. The theologians 
of different sects have, however, been always at 
variance on this subject. They look at the doc- 
trines of religion from points of view entirely 
different from that of the early Christian teachers, 
and, of course, differ widely from the latter in 
their estimate of these doctnnes. How, for ex- 
ample, can a theologian who denies that Christ 
is, what he is declared to be in every page of the 
New Testament, a messenger sent from God, 
agree m opinion with the first Christian teachers 
respecting him, his doctrine, and the essentials of 
his religion ’ Now the theologian whose belief 
on this point does not accord with that of the 
apostles, IS bound in honour to say so. He ought 
not to pervert their language in order to adapt it 
ID his own system. Many decide on philoso- 
phical principles what the religion of Christ and 
the object of his mission should be, and then in- 
terpret the scriptures according to their precon- 
ceived opinions 

If we would determine what doctnnes were 
regarded by the apostles as essential to Chris- 
tianity, and were preached by them as such to 
Jews and Gentiles, we must consult those pas- 
sages in which Christ and his disciples inten- 
tionally introduce the elementary truths in which 
all were instructed. Such passages are those in 
Acts, which describe the founding of new 
churches by the apostles, that m Matt, xxviii., 
which contains the commission given by Christ 
to his disciples ; and those in which the writers 
distmctly profess to give the fundamental doc- 
trines of Christianity Cf. 1 Cor in. ; 1 Thess 

1 . 8 — 10 , Heb. vn 1, seq. The following doc- 
trines are in this way ascertained to be funda- 
mental. 

1. The doctrine of the divine unity, in oppo- 
sition to the polytheism, and other connected 
errors of the heathen world This one God, re- 
vealed as Father, Son. and Holy Ghost, was re- 
presented by the apostles as the author, preserver, 
and governor of all things. 

2, The doctrine respecting Jesus, (a) He is 
the Messiah, the Saviour, (Sair^p) the Son or 
God, predicted by the prophets^ and attested by 
miracles. In this character he possesses an au- 
thority to which no other prophet could pretend 
This is a point upon which Christ and the apos- 


tles always insist, as the pecuhar and distinctive 
doctrine of Christianity, 1 Cor. in. 11. And no 
teacher of religion who sets aside this authority 
of Christ can be called a Chistian teacher, how- 
ever true and useful his instructions may be in 
other respects. This doctrine, that Jesus is the 
Christ, is, as Paul says, the foundation upon which 
all the other great tiuths of Christianity are 
built. Vide Storr, Ueberden Geist des Christen- 
thums, in Flatt’s Magazin fur Dogmatik und 
Moral, St Is 103, f Tub 1796. (d) He be- 

came man, died, and rose again He is now gone 
into the heavens, where he is exalted over all, 
and enjoys that divine glory which is his due, 
and whence he will come on a future day to be 
our judge, (c) He not only gave us ample in- 
struction respecting our duty, but procured us 
forgiveness with God, and freedom from the pu- 
nishment of sin through his offerings and death 
(^alga), the remembrance of which is solemnly re- 
newed in the Lord’s supper. These truths 
respecting Christ are always represented as fun- 
damental. 

3. The doctrine of the depravity and moral 
degeneracy of man is always presupposed and fre- 
quently stated in the strongest terms. 

4. The doctrine of a special divine instruc- 
tion and guidance, (Trvsvfia uyiov, ; 3 ^£tptcr/iura 
TTvevgaroQ.) These were afforded m various 
ways, naturally and supernaturally, to Christians 
of that period, and promised to those who should 
follow. 

5. The doctrines of the immortality of the soul, 
of future retribution, and of the resurrection of 
the dead. The latter doctrine was taught in 
opposition to the heathen and to the Saddncees. 

6. The doctnne of the destination of man. 
This is holiness, and the happmess proportion- 
ately connected with it He only who has ex- 
perienced a true change of heart, and who lives 
according to the precepts of Christ, can share in 
the rights and blessings which belong to Chris- 
tians in this life, and the life to come 

7. The doctrine of gratuitous forgiveness. 
Men cannot merit forgiveness and salvation by 
obedience, either to the civil or ecclesiastical law 
of Moses, or to the universal moral law, although 
obedience to the latter is their mdispensable duty. 
Paul argues this point against the Jews, who 
held the opposite opinion, he also shews that 
the law of Moses is no longer obligatory upon 
Christians 

8. The doctnne of baptism. By this ordinance 
Christian rights are imparted and assured to all 
who are admitted into the Christian church. 

These are the fundamental doctrines which 
were taught by the apostles. > 

Note. — The whole Mosaic dispensation, as all 
will admit, rested on the principles of theocracy. 
But it IS equally clear from the New Testament, 
that the new or Christian dispensation rests on 
principles of theocracy and Chnstocracy. Christ 
is not merely a teacher, now deceased, like So- 
crates and Plato, and other sages of antiquity, 
who live indeed in remembrance, but who now 
no longer exert a personal influence upon men. 
He IS now, as he was formerly, and will always 
continue to be, a true and living king (/cuptog) 
and judge, (Kptrj)^ icai vtKpQv.) 
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Christianity, then, in the purely scriptural view 
of It, IS no more an institute for mere instruction 
than the ancient Mosaic dispensation It does 
not rest its precepts upon the weight of the rea- 
sons by which they might he supported. It is a 
divinely constituted government^ m which Christ 
IS king, legislator, and judge. To his will, in 
furtherance of their improvement and blessedness 
in time and eternity, the hearts of men should be 
united. To his authority, as lawgiver and king, 
God has given abundant testimony. His will 
and command are therefore the only ground 
which the Bible offers for the unconditional obe- 
dience to him which it requires of all the sub- 
jects of his rule Christ does not indeed omit, as 
our teacher, to give us reasons for his precepts , 
but, at the same time, as our Lord and judge, 
he requires obedience to his simple authority 
These views might be proved from the writings 
of the apostles and the discourses of Jesus. Vide 
Matt. V., seq. 

II Of the Analogy of Faith and of Scripture 

The analogy of faith is the connexion which 
subsists between the doctrines of the Christian 
religion and the relation, arising from this con- 
nexion, of these doctrines to one another and to 
the whole system. Intimately connected with 
this is the analogy of scripture, which is, the con- 
nexion and agreement winch subsists between all 
the truths contained in the holy scriptures. The 
analogy of scripture lies at the foundation of the 
analogy of faith, since the scriptures are the 
ground of the doctrines of faith. This agree- 
ment should subsist in every system ; the parts 
should conspire harmoniously to one end. The 
propositions should be connected together into a 
complete whole, without chasms ; and follow, one 
after another, m natural order, without contra- 
diction. But this is eminently important in the 
Christian system. 

The phrase analogy of faith is borrowed from 
Rom xii. 6. But there avaXoyia rijg TTicrTswg 
IS the proportion or degree of theoretical and 
practicid faith or Christianity; like ykrpov 
TTtcrrtwe, ver. 3 The meaning is, Christians 
should devote the different degrees of knowledge 
and expenence in religion which they may pos- 
sess to the general good of the church. Those, 
for example, possessing the gift of prophecy, 
should be content with this gi^ and employ it, 
according to the best of their ability, for the good 
of others. 

But although this term, as used in this passage, 
has a different sense from that attached to it by 
theological writers, the thing itself which they 
mean to designate by it is just and important. 
The analogy of faith, as they use it, imphes, 

1. That no one doctrme of faith may contra- 
I diet the other doctrines of the system , and that 
all must conspire to promote the one great end — 
the moral improvement and perfection of men. 
The doctrine of the divine justice, for example, 
must be explained in such a way as to be con- 
sistent with the doctrme of the divine goodness, 
and as to be promotive, and not destructive, of 
the improvement of men. Vide Morus, s. 6. 

2 That the doctrines of faith should mutually 
explain and illustrate each other, and be drawn 


from one another by fair conclusion. Any doc- 
trines may belong to the system of faith which 
may be derived, by just consequence, from the 
holy scriptures, although not contained m them 
m so many words ; and all the doctrines should 
be carefully preserved in the relations which they 
bear to each other When isolated and viewed 
by itself alone, a doctrine is apt to appear in a 
false light This is the case with the doctrine of 
the divine attributes, and with much of the doc- 
trine respecting Christ. 

3 That the particular doctrines of the system 
should be exhibited m a natural connexion, m a 
proper place, and a regular order. No one de- 
terminate method can be prescribed, and yet 
some fixed plan should be followed through the 
whole, and into all the particulars. The doc- 
trines in which other doctrines are presupposed 
should not hold the first place. It would be ab- 
surd, for example, to begin a system with the 
doctrine respecting death, the Lord’s supper, or 
baptism, since these doctrines presuppose others, 
without which they cannot be understood and 
thoroughly explained. Cf. Morns, p, 14, s 5. 

SECTION VI 

OF THE MYSTERIES OF REIrlGION. 

1. The Greek jLUJtyriJpiov is commonly rendered 
mystery It answers to the Hebrew “inDO, and 
signifies in general anything concealed, hidden, 
unknown. In the New Testament it generally 
signifies doctrines which are concealed from men, 
either because they were never before published, 
(in which sense every unknown doctrme is 
mysterious,) or because they surpass human 
comprehension. Some doctrines are said to be 
mysterious for both of these reasons, but more 
frequently doctrines which are simply unknown 
are called by this name. Murrr^pioi^ signifies, 
therefore, in its biblical use, (1) Christianity in 
its whole extent, because it was unknown before 
Its publication — e. g. fivarrjpLOv Triareiog, 1 Tim. 
Ill 9 , (2) Particular truths of the Christian 
revelation — e. g 1 Cor. iv. 1 ; xv. 51, and espe- 
cially m the writings of Paul ; (3) The doctrme 
that the divine grace in Christ extends, without 
distinction, to Gentiles as web. as Jews, because 
this doctrme was so new to the Jews, and so 
foreign to their feelings — e. g. Eph. i. 9 , iii. 3 ; 
coll. T. 6, seq. &c. 

2. The word mystery is now commonly used 
in theology in a more limited sense. Here it 
signifies a doctrine revealed in the holy senp- 
tures, the mode of which is inscrutable t 04 the 
human understanding. A doctrine, in order to 
be a mystery m the theological sense, must be 
shewn to be (cl) a doctrine really contained m 
the holy scriptures ; and (6) a doctrine of such 
a natare as to transcend, though not contradwt, 
the powers of the human understanding. Of 
'this nature are the doctrines respecting Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost — the union of two natures 
in Christ — the atonement, &c. 

To the above definitions we subjoin the folio w- 
mg observations : — 

(1) Whether such religious mysteries are 
really contained m the holy scriptures can be 
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determined only by the principles of hermeneutics. 
The mysteries which, through ignorance of the 
original languages of the Bible, were supposed 
to be contained in many texts, disappear on a fair 
interpretation They were greatly multiplied by 
the fathers of the church, since mysteries were 
in great rec^uest in their day, and in high esteem 
even among the heathen , they were accordmgly 
attributed in great abundance to the Christian 
system. There is ground, therefore, for the cau- 
tion given by IVIorus, p. 41, s. 32, n. 3, not to 
seek to increase the number of mysteries. But 
this caution is unnecessary at the present day, 
when many theologians, in consequence of their 
philosophical objections against mysteries, banish 
them wholly from their theories , and, not con- 
tent with this, seem bent to exclude them, by a 
violent interpretation, even from the holy scrip- 
tures. 

(2) Since we are unable to decide, beforehand, 
what a divine revelation will contain, we should 
not undertake to say that it must necesi^anly 
contain mysteries. Mystery is not, in itself con- 
sidered, an essential mark and requisite of revela- 
tion. But, on the other hand, we should not un- 
dertake to say beforehand that a revelation cannot 
contain mysteries. Whether the revelation 
which God has given us contains mysteries or 
not IS a question of fact; and in* such questions, 
demonstrations a prion have no place 

(3) The great object of divine revelation is 
the promotion of the moral improvement of men. 
Those dark and unintelligible doctrines, which 
are either themselves subversive of this end, or 
are wholly disconnected with the practical truths 
which tend to promote it, do not belong, we may 
be sure, to the system of revealed religion. But 
of such a character are not the mysteries of the 
Christian religion ! They stand throughout in 
so close a connexion with the most clear and 
practical truths, that removing them would render 
these truths very different from what they are 
exhibited to be in the holy scriptures. The mys- 
tery of Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, for example, 
stands in close connexion with what we are 
taught respecting Christ, and respecting our 
duties and relations to God , and to remove this 
mystery would render our duties and relations 
to God essentially different from what they are 
represented in the New Testament. This suggests 
the important rule : to consider the mysteries of the 
Christian religion not as solitary and isolated, but 
as connected with the other truths o evealed in the 
holy scriptures. 

(4) The reason of the mystery and obscurity 
whichj§overs many of the doctrines revealed m 
the^ Bible is, that the great first principles upon 
which these doctrines rest lie beyond the circle 
of our vision, m the sphere of spirit, with which 
we have unly a very imperfect acquaintance. 
This IS the case with the mysteries of the work 
of redemption, — God and man united in one 
person,— God reconciled with man through the 
innocent death of his own Son, &c. Could we 
rise above the sphere of sense, and understand 
the great principles upon which these doctrines 
rest, we should doubtless find them clear, con- 
sistent, and connected, and lose all our suspicions 
concerning them. Even among the objects of 


our senses there are many things of which we 
cannot see the reason, and yet cannot doubt the 
reality. How many more, then, in the world of 
spirits, which is almost inaccessible to us in our 
present state ! 

(ii) Since these objects lie so wholly beyond 
the conceptions of our minds, confined as they 
are within the honson of sense ; the human un- 
derstanding, in its present circumstances, should 
abstain from anxious inquiry after their internal 
and essential nature- On these subjects it be- 
comes us to be modest, and to remain contented 
with the information which the holy scriptures 
have given us A proud and inquisitive spirit, 
on subjects like these, always leads to hurtful 
results. We are taught by the Bible, that we 
can never fully compiehend the objects which 
lie beyond the circle of our bodily vision, and 
that yet we must beheve in them, notwithstand- 
mg all objections, as far as they are found by 
experience to be effectual means of promoting our 
holiness or moral improvement. We must be- 
lieve in Christ, as Redeemer and Saviour ; in 
God, as Father, Son, and Holy Spirit , and we 
must make a practical use of these doctrines for 
the end and in the manner prescribed by Christ, 
however unable we may be to understand their 
grounds and internal connexion 

(6) Religion, as we may conclude from all 
that has been said, is a necessary result from the 
principles of human reason. It therefore rests 
upon a faith, which is grounded on these prin- 
ciples of reason , otherwise it would be super- 
stition. The great inquiry, then, on this subject, 
is, whether this faith is rational, conformed to 
the laws of our thinking nature, and such that 
we can justify it to ourselves and others. And 
this faith will be rational, if it is not contfadic- 
tory to reason and morals. If it be contradic- 
tory to either of these, we can neither justify it 
to ourselves nor find grounds on which to com- 
mend it to otheis. This faith, then, may be ra- 
tional, whether the doctrines to be beheved are 
comprehensible or not. This is a point not at all 
essential to the reasonableness of faith , because 
the objects of this religious faith belong to the 
spiritual world, and are, therefore, from the very 
nature of the case, incomprehensible to man 
The comprehensibleness of the doctrines of r^i- 
gion cannot therefore be made the criterion by 
which their truth is to be determined, as has been 
done erroneously by many modem philosophers 
and theologians. Proceeding on the principle, 
that everything in the doctnnes of religion which 
was incomprehensible must be explained away or 
rejected, they came at last, in order to be con- 
sistent with themselves, to renounce all religion, 
natural as well as revealed ; or, at best, to leave 
only the name of it behind The nature of God 
is, and must ever remain, wholly incomprehen- 
sible. We know not what he is in himself, nor 
the manner m which he acts. And we may say 
the same even with respect to our own souls. If 
we consider this, we shall easily see that we 
must either give up the comprehensibleness of the 
doctnnes of religion as the criterion of their 
truth, or wholly renounce religion As we have 
intimated above, religion is a product of our 
moral nature. It is eminently a concern of the 
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heait; aiid we believe ia its truths because they 
influence our hearts. If we withheld our assent 
to the truths of religion till we could comprehend 
them, we should never believe , but, as human na- 
ture IS constituted, we firmly believe, not because 
we fully understand, but because we deeply feel. 

Cf. Moms, p 41, 42 ; s. 32, 33. 

SECTION VII. ' 

GENERAL OBSERVATIONS ON THE USE OP THE SCRIP- 
TURES, REASON, AND TRADITION, AS SOURCES OP 

CHRISTIAN DOCTRINES 

I. Of the Use of the Holy Scriptures 

The Bible is the proper source of our know- 
ledge of those truths of religion which Christians 
receive as revealed. The New Testament is the 
more immediate source of the Christian system , 
not exclusively, however, of the Old Testament, 
to which constant reference is made, and which 
IS always presupposed, in the New. 

If any teacher who hved before our own times 
left wntten monuments behind, these are the 
surest sources from which we can learn what his 
opinions and doctnnes were. If he himself 
wrote nothing, the writings of his disciples and 
familiar friends are our best authority. Our 
knowledge will be more easy and sure, in pro- 
portion to the number and completeness of these 
written records. The writings of disciples who 
were contemporary with their teacher, and his 
personal friends, are far more important in ascer- 
taining his principles than the writings of later 
followers, who are apt to introduce opinions 
foreign to the system which they undertake to 
exhibit. Socrates wrote nothing himself; hut 
Plato; Xenophon, and others of his early dis* 
ciples, wrote abundantly respecting him and his 
doctrine. The disciples of these men styled 
themselves, still, the followers of Socrates, and 
continued to expound his system, hut they ascribed 
to him many opinions which he did not profess. 
All this is applicable to the New Testament. 
Jesus wrote nothing himself, hut many of his 
early disciples left records respecting him which 
are collected in the New Testament. If these 
records are truly the productions of those dis- 
ciples of Jesus whose names they bear (the 
proof of which will he given in the Article on 
the holy scriptures), they furnish, doubtless, 
the most authentic information which we can 
possess respecting the doctrines which Jesus 
himself taught, and wished his disciples to teach. 
The writings of the apostolical fathers, the fol- 
lowers of the first disciples of Christ, are of 
inferior authority ; and still less authentic are 
the traditions transmitted orally in the church. 

If it is true that Jesus is, what these writings 
af&rm him to be, a teacher divinely commissioned, 
and the greatest among all whom God has sent 
into the world; and if the books of the New 
Testament were composed under that peculiar 
divine guidance, called inspiration, then we must 
admit that the doctrines of Christ and the apos- 
tles contained m them, are true and divine 
These two suppositions are the ground of the 
doctrine of the symbols of the protestant church, 
that the holy scriptures, and especially the* New 


Testament, are the only sure source of Christian 
truth, and. consequently, the only rule of Chris- 
tian faith and practice, exclusively of all com- 
mandments and traditions of merely human 
origin. 

Our system of faith and morals depends, there- 
fore, solely upon the authority of Christ and his 
apostles, regarded as teachers commissioned by 
God, If any one does not regard them as such, 
he cannot hold himself hound to believe their 
doctnnes solely on their authority ; he must de- 
mand that his reason should he convinced by 
rational proofs. He may, indeed, hold the 
memory of Christ and the apostles, as he does of 
Socrates and Epictetus, in high respect, as worthy 
teachers ; but he cannot feel himself obliged to 
believe on their woid. We here see the cause 
and the real importance of the controversy which 
has existed on the question, Whether, in matters 
of faith, the Bible or reason is the true pnn- 
cipium cognoscendi. 

II Of the Use of Reason 

The frequent abuses of reason, when applied to 
matters of faith, led Luther and many of the older 
theologians to express themselves severely re- 
specting the use of reason on these subjects. Their 
objections, however, were directed only against the 
arrogance and perversion of reason, and especi- 
ally against the Aristotelian philosophy, then 
prevalent in the schools. Paul objected in the 
same way to (piKocro^ia, (Col. ii. 8 ,) or 
ipEvSoJvvfiog, 1 Tim. vi 20. All these writers 
have, in other passages, done full justice to rea- 
son m itself, as the noblest gift of God. 

Reason ( Vemunft) is that power which guides 
and regulates, by its spontaneous action, the 
other faculties of our minds in the acquisition of 
knowledge ; it constitutes the peculiar charac- 
teristic of humanity, and is that by which alone 
we are capable of religion. Reason alone can 
acknowledge and receive the truths of either 
natural or revealed religion, and give them an 
influence upon the human will. Vide s. 6, No. 6. 
It is therefore always mentioned with respect in 
the Bible ; and the use of it, m the study and 
examination of religious truth, always recom- 
mended. Cf, Rom. i 20 , Psalm xix. , Isaiah, 
xl. xh. Indeed, the use of reason is presup- 
posed in a revelation ; since without the use of 
reason we should he incapable of enjoymg a re- 
velation. It is the object of revelation to supply 
the deficiencies of the knowledge which we ac- 
quire in the use of unaided reason ; and this very 
revelation cautions us against the two extiemes, 
of relying wholly upon reason for our knowledge, 
and of neglecting the use of it altogether. 

Human reason, as the Bible teaches, is not the 
only source of the truths of religion ; which are 
not, therefore, to be deduced from nature alone. 
None hut the rationalist would pretend, that the 
only sources of our religious knowledge were the 
nature of our own mmds, and of the external 
world. The Bible teaches us that, in respect to 
objects of the spiritual world, which lie beyond 
the sphere of sense, and which could not be 
known except from revelation or history ; reason 
is merely the instrument of our knowledge. But 
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we are not at liberty to neglect to use reason as 
the instrument of our knowledge of the objects 
of revelation. On the contrary, we are sacredly 
bound to employ our reason in examining the 
credibility of the history of revelation, and the 
correctness of the facts gathered by experience, 
and in discovering and estimating the suitable- 
ness and sacredness of the duties imposed upon 
us. 

Reason may properly be used, as the instru- 
ment of our knowledge of revealed truth, in the 
following particulars — viz., 

) In the discovery and arrangement of argu- 
ments in support of these truths, and of results 
flowing from them, (a) The proof of many 
doctrines which are clearly revealed is not dis- 
tinctly stated in the Bible, but. thrown upon 
reason The proof of the divine existence, for 
example, is not drawn out in the Bible, but is 
presupposed, (b) Proofs, auxiliary to those 
given in the scriptures, may be suggested by 
reason in favour of the articuh mixti ; the provi- 
dence of God, &c. (c) Without the use of reason 
we cannot ascertain the truth of Christianity, the 
credibility of the history of the sacred books, 
their divine authority, or the rules by which they 
should be interpreted (d) We must employ 
our reason in developing such doctrines as are 
not distinctly expressed, but only implied, in the 
holy scriptures. Reason may be farther em- 
ployed, 

2 In the exhibition and statement of the truths 
of revelation. We find the truths of religion 
brought together in the Bible in a loose and dis- 
connected manner, and must therefore make a 
diligent use of our reason in collecting, arranging, 
and uniting them into such a system as shall 
suit our own convenience or the advantage of 
others We mupt also illustrate the truth, excel- 
lence, and fitness of the particular parts of the 
system of revealed rehgion, by analogies drawn 
from human things, by the observation of human 
nature, by historical illustrations, and m many 
other ways which call reason into exercise. 

3 In the defence of revealed religion, and of 
the particular doctrines which it embraces (usus 
rationis humanse apologeticus.) How much 
reason is needed in this particular must appear 
sufficiently from the preceding remarks 

III Of the Use of Tradition, 

The words iragaboaiQ and traditio are used by 
the older ecclesiastical fathers, to denote any in- 
struction which one gives to another, whether 
ordt or written. In the New Testament also, and 
in the classical writers, Ttapadovvai and tradere 
signify, in general, to teach, t&hnstruct Tradition 
in this wider sense was divided into scnpta, and 
non scnpta sive oralis. The latter, traditio oralis, 
was, however, frequently called traditio by way of 
eminence. This oral tradition was often appealed 
^ Clemens of Alexandria, Tertullian, 

(He Praeser, cap. 7,) and others of the ancient 
fathers, as a test by which to try the doctrines of 
contemporary teachers, and by which to confute 
the errors of the heretics. They describe it as 
being instruction received from the mouth of the 
apostles by the first Christian churches, trans- 

it • 


mitted from the apostolical age, and preserved in 
purity until their own times Tertulhan, in the 
passage above referred to, says, that an appeal to 
tradition is the most direct way of confuting 
heretics, who will often evade the force of an 
appeal to texts of scripture by misinterpreting 
them. This tradition is called by Origen Krj- 
pvyixa huXricrLaaTLicor, and by the Latin fathers, 
regulafidei (i. e, doctnnse Chnstianse) sive veri- 
tatis. The latter title was given by them, more 
specifically, to the ancient symbols, which con- 
tamed the instruction received from the apostles, 
and transmitted and preserved in the church. 

Oral tradition is still regarded by the Romish 
church as a pnncipium cognoscendi in theology 

“Sacrosancta cecumenica synodus hoc 

sihi perpetuo ante oculos proponens, ut, snhlatis 
erronbus, puntas ipsa evangelii in ecclesia con- 

servetur, perspiciensque hanc veritatem 

et disciplinam contmeri m libns scriptis et sine 
scnpto traditionibus, quce ex ipsius Christi ore ah 
apostohs acceptce, ab ipsius apostohs, spintu 
sancto dictante, quasi per manus traditce, ad nos 
usque pervenerunt orthodoxorum patrum exem- 
pla secuta, omnes libros tarn veteris quam novi 
testament!, cum unus Dens sit auctor, nec non 
traditiones ipsas, turn ad fidem turn ad mores per'^ 
imentes, tamquam vel oretenus a Christo vel a 
spiritu sancto dictatas et continua successione in 
ecclesia cathohca conservatas, pan pietatis affectu 

ac reverentia, suscipit ac veneratur Si 

qms autem traditiones prsedictas sciens 

et prudens contemsent, anathema sit.” Concil. 
Trident Sess. TV. Hecr 1. 

Note — The ancient Latin writers use the word 
traditio in the sense of delivery or surrender — e g , 
of a person or thing into the hands of another 
What we mean by tradition, in the ecclesiastical 
sense, Livy or Sallust would express by the 
phrase res, doctnna, or historia per manus tradita, 
— voce, if the tradition were oral, — scripto or 
literis, if it were written. 

Observations on the merits of the question 
respectmg doctrinal tradition (traditio oralis 
dogmatica.) In coming to a decision on this 
subject, everything depends upon making the 
proper distinctions with regard to time. 

1. In the first period of Christianity, the autho- 
rity of the apostles was so great that all their 
doctrines and ordinances were strictly and punc- 
tually observed by the churches which they had 
planted And the doctrine and discipline which 
prevailed in these apostolical churches were, at 
that time, justly considered by others to be purely 
such as the apostles themselves had taught and 
established. This was the more common, as the 
hooks of the New Testament had not, as yet, 
come into general use among Christians. Nor 
was it, in that early period, attended with any 
special liability to mistake. In this way we can 
account for it, that the Christian teachers of the 
second and third centuries appeal so frequently 
to oral tradition. 

2. But in later periods of the church, the cir- 
cumstances were far different. After the com- 
mencement of the third century, when the first 
teachers of the apostolical churches and their 
immediate successors had passed away, and an- 
other race came on, other doctrmes and forms 
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were gradually introduced, which differed in 
many respects from apostolical simplicity And 
now these innovators appealed, more frequently 
than had ever heen done before, to apostolical 
tradition, in order to give currency to their own 
opinions and regulations. Many at this time did 
not hesitate, as we find, to plead apostolical tra- 
dition for many things, at variance not only with 
other traditions, hut with the very writmgs of 
the apostles, which they had in their hands. 
From this time forward, tradition became, natu- 
rally, more and more uncertain and suspicious 
And especially after the commencement of the 
fourth century, the more judicious and conscien- 
tious teachers referred more to the Bible, and 
less to tradition. Augustine established the 
maxim, that tradition could not be relied upon, 
in the ever increasing distance from the age of 
the apostles, except when it was universal and 
perfectly consistent with itself. And long before 
him, Irensens had remarked, that no tradition 
should be received as apostolical, unless founded 
in the holy scriptures, and conformable to them, 
Adv. Hser, IV 36. 

3. From these remarks, we can easily deter- 
mine the value of doctrinal tradition in our own 
times. We have but little credible information 
respecting the first Christian churches, of as 
early a date as the first or second century, beside 
that which the New Testament gives us. And 
the information respecting them of a later origin 
is so intermingled with rumours and fables as to 
he quite uncertain. We cannot hope, therefore, 
to obtain by oral tradition any information res- 
pecting the doctrines held in the first Christian 
churches, beyond what we obtain from the books 
of the New Testament, the only genuine records 
of the early period of Christiamty. Lessmg 
affirmed, indeed, that the Christian religion 
would have heen handed down from age to age, 
even if the writings of the New Testament had 
never existed. And true it is, that by oral tradi- 
tion, by writings of a later origin, by baptism, 
the Lord’s supper, and other Christian rites, 
much of Christianity might have been preserved 
to our own times, without the aid of the sacred 
hooks of our religion. But it is equally true, 
that without the New Testament any certainty 
with regard to the doctrmes of Christianity 
would he impossible , the sure, historical basis 
of the system would be removed, and Christianity 
soon become greatly disfigured; as may be 
learned from the example of the Romish church, 
where the use of the Bible was limited Chris- 
tianity did, indeed, exist for some time before 
the books of the New Testament were written. 
And during that early period, while the apostles 
and their immediate successors still lived and 
taught, these books might he dispensed with by 
Christians without serious injur}-. But not so in 
after times 

The reformers, therefore, justly held, that tra- 
dition IS not (certainly /or a sure source of 
knowledge respecting the doctrmes of theology , 
and that the holy scriptures are to he received 
as the QvXy pnncipium cognoscendi. Cf. Walch, 
XJntersnchung vom Gebrauche der heiligen 
Schrift unter den Christen in den vier ersten 
Jahrhunderten, Leipzig, 1779, 8vo ; a work 


which appeared on occasion of the controversy 
with Lessing. 

Note , — On all the subjects which have heen 
thus far mtroduced and hriefiy considered, the 
Student will find very full, thorough, and instruc- 
tive discussions in Muller, Theophil, oder Unter- 
haltungen uher die christhche Rehgion mit 
Junglmgen von reiferem Alter, Th. I. Zurch, 
1801, 8 VO , a work which deserves to he highly 
recommended to the student in theology. 

SECTION VIII 

OF THE OBJECT, DIFFERENT DEGREES, PRINCIPAL 

PERIODS, AND BIBLICAL APPELLATIONS OP THE 

DIVINE REVELATIONS 

I. Of the Object of Revelation. 

When man is in the savage state, and left en- 
tiiely to himself, he follows his appetites and pas- 
sions, and leaves his moral powers nnexercised. 
Instead of allowing his wiU to he governed by 
the moral law, he chooses animal propensity (das 
sinnliche princip) as its determining motive. 
He thus constantly recedes from that holiness 
and happiness for which he was made. Now, 
to shew man the true way of fulfilling his desti- 
nation, from which he is thus wandering, is the 
chief object of all direct revelations. Cf. sec. 
2, 3 So even reason decides. Vide Fichte, 
Versuch einer Kritik aller Offenharung, Kbnigs- 
herg, 1793. 

To enable man to attain his destination, it was 
requisite (1) that he should he instructed by God 
respecting the means to be employed by a divine 
revelation, or in some superhuman way , since, 
left to himself, he could never have discovered 
these means, and (2) that his moral power sfiould 
he so stren^hened and supported as to enable 
him to control his stronger animal propensities. 
These two things are absolutely and equally re- 
quisite. For the mere knowledge of the divine 
will does not impart to man the power which he 
needs in order to obey it, his bodily desires 
having already the preponderance over his moral 
faculties. Ct sec 2, 3. Now to these two 
points — to shew man his destination, and to 
enable him to attain it — we may reduce all the 
objects which the scriptures ascribe to God in 
the revelations he has made to man. 


II Of the different Degi ees of Revelation. 

Although the plan of God in leading men to 
their destination was always the same, yet the 
manner in which he imparted instruction through 
direct revelation, and the whole method which 
he pursued in the education of the human race, 
were ver}' different We are led by reason to 
this result, which is confirmed by the history of 
revelation contained in the holy scriptures. 
The instruction given to men must, of course, 
be adapted to their wants and capacities, which 
differ at different times. Hence Paul remarks, 
very justly, (Heb i 1,) that God revealed him- 
self to men in ancient times in various ways 
(TToXurpoTTwc) Nor did this difference concern 
solely the form and costume of the divme mstruc- 
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tions ; It extended even to the doctrines 'which 
were taught. Vide Gal. in 20, seq. et alibi. 

God treated the human race as human instruc- 
tors treat their pupils There is a great deal of 
knowledge which is useful, and indeed indispen- 
sable to a person of mature age, which would be 
altogether useless, unintelligible, and perhaps 
hurtful, to one in childhood. Now the wise 
teacher will withhold this knowledge from the 
child, or communicate it to him only so far as it 
will be serviceable to him, and in such a way as 
will be most intelligible, proceeding from the 
known to the unknown, and from the easy to the 
difficult. And this is the manner in which God 
proceeds m the instruction and education of men. 
He cannot, therefore, at any time have revealed 
such things as were unnecessary, or would have 
been useless, to the people to whom the revelation 
was given He must also have so planned the 
instruction to be communicated by direct revela- 
tion as to produce a growing conviction in the 
minds of men of the necessity of a more perfect 
instruction and a more effectual assistance before 
they could hope to succeed in controlling their 
natural desires Such a course is the only one 
adapted to the nature of the human mind, of 
which God is the author. Accordingly, God so 
regulated his instructions from the beginning 
as to make men sensible of their wants, and 
then to supply them, for until men have been 
brought, by some elementary instruction, to be 
deeply conscious of their need of something fur- 
ther, they will never inquire with earnestness 
for a more perfect instruction. 

Ill Of the principal Periods of Revelation 

The sacred records contain a history of the 
divine revelations. This history will be found 
to confirm the general remarks which have just 
been made. 

1. The great doctrine which we find exhibited 
in the earhest revelations recorded in the holy 
scriptures is this those who obey the laws which 
God has revealed shall be rewarded, those who 
disobey shall be punished. This assurance from 
God, sometimes expressed in plain language, 
sometimes represented by images, ceremonies, 
and examples, and in various other ways, was 
calculated to strengthen and encourage men to 
obtain that mastery over their passions with which 
the divine favour, guidance, and support w'ere 
connected. 

This first period of revealed religion, the ac- 
count of which is given by Moses, is called the 
'patriarchal period (oeconomia patriarchahs), and 
is divided into antediluvian and postdiluvian 
Revealed religion was at that time extremely 
simple, suited to the wants of the infancy of the 
world, and highly practical. All the institutions 
of religion had the benevolent end of preserving 
among men the knowledge of the one living and 
true God, and of leading them to exercise towards 
him that love and confidence upon which the 
scriptures everywhere set so high a value. The 
more to exercise and strengthen this pious confi- 
dence they were made acquainted from time to 
time with their own future destiny and that of 
their descendants, and with the great divine 


economy for the welfare of the human race at 
some distant time , as yet, however, as Paul ex- 
presses it, (Heb. xi. 13,) they only saw the pro- 
mised blessings /rom afar (iroppoBev idovregy 
2. Next followed the civil and religious institute 
of Moses y and here again the same divine assur- 
ance was at the foundation of the whole. But in 
this infancy of the world God found it necessary 
to confine his promises for the most part to tem- 
poral good, and his threatenmgs to temporal evil ; 
because such promises and threatenmgs were best 
adapted to influence a people who were as yet 
extremely rude, and who derived their pains and 
pleasures from the objects of the present hfe 
Intimations, however, of the destiny of man be- 
yond the grave were by no means withheld from 
those who were cultivated to such a degree as to 
be able to understand them. But in general, so 
much only of these higher truths could at that 
time be made known as would be intelligible to 
the people at large And even this small portion 
of spiritual truth needed to be embodied, as far as 
possible, in sensible representations, before it 
could gain access to the uncultivated mind. 

In accordance with these principles the New 
Testament teaches that the Mosaic institute was 
indeed (a) of divine origin, (Moses being always 
regarded by Christ and the apostles as a prophet 
sent by God,) but that still this institute, in com- 
parison with the Christian, was (h) very imper- 
fect, and indeed could not well have been other- 
wise, considering the times and the men it was 
designed for, Gal. iv. 3, 9 {uroixHa ) ; Col. ii. 
8, 20, et ahbi , and therefore it was (c) only a 
temporary religion, designed by God to continue 
only for a time, and then to give place to a 
higher and more perfect scheme, 2 Cor. iii. 11, 
seq. ; Gal. iv 1 — 5 , Heb viii 6, et alibi 

But God excited in the minds of the very 
people who enjoyed this preparatory revelation, 
a sense of their need of one more full and perfect. 
And in various ways he deepened this impres- 
sion (1) by such instruction respecting the de- 
sign of the sacrifices and rites of the Mosaic in- 
stitute as should turn their attention from the 
mere external ceremonies of religion, and lead 
them gradually to a more pure and spiritual wor- 
ship. Vide Ps 1. , Isaiah, Iviii , lx., seq. (2) By 
prophecy respecting that great economy for the 
moral perfection and welfare of the human race 
which God would at some future time establish. 
These prophecies were at first only distant and 
obscure intimations, but they became gradually 
more clear and intelligible as men became more 
convinced, by long trial and experience, that such 
a new economy was absolutely necessary. And 
this conviction of the necessity of some new eco- 
nomy became stronger the more men learned by 
experience that the mere knowledge of the divine 
will, connected though it might be with the cer- 
tainty of rewards and punishments, was msuffi- 
cient to enable them to lead a hfe of virtue and 
self-government. Accordingly, the prophecies 
respectmg the Messiah, and the new economy 
which he would introduce, became more and 
more clear and distinct, especially from the time 
of David until shortly after the Babylonian exile. 
The prophets now plainly predicted that the 
economy under whKsh they lived would come to 
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an end, and that a new economy would com- 
mence, which would bring relief to the wants of 
men, Jer. xxxi. 3 1 — 36, coll. Heb. viii. 7, seq. 

Note — A revelation of the truths of religion, 
in order to convince men that it actually pro- 
ceeds from God and should be obeyed as his will, 
must be attended with such events as prove its 
author to be their lord and creator, and the crea- 
tor, proprietor, and governor of the world. Ac- 
cordingly, the divine revelations have always 
been attended with events in the natural world 
of such a miraculous kind, as could seem to the 
most savage and unlettered mind to proceed from 
none other than the author and governor of na- 
ture. But the Bible claims not only that its doc- 
trines should be received as divine, but that the 
teachers by whom they are pubhshed should be 
acknowledged to be sent by God, as is imphedm 
the word prophet — the title commonly given 
them Now m order to establish this extraordi- 
nary claim, It IS natural that the Old and New 
Testaments should narrate extraordinary events. 
And these narrations, when given, must not be 
explained away, but taken as they stand, accord- 
ing to the obvious intention of the narrator ; for 
the extraordinary mission which the Bible claims 
for Moses, Christ, and other teachers, could be 
confirmed in no other way than by extraordinary 
events. Those, therefore, who, like Eck, in his 
Inquiry, explain away the miracles of the Bible 
by a violent and arbitrary interpretation, coun- 
teract their own purpose. Instead of vindicating 
the Bible in this way from objection and reproach, 
they render it a very inconsistent book. 

3. After all these preparatory revelations, cal- 
culated to produce in the minds of men a sense 
of their need of more complete mstruction, God 
founded a new institute, which, without infring- 
ing the hberty of man, exerted a more powerful 
influence than any which had preceded, and em- 
bodied, in the most perfect manner, every means 
of holiness and happiness. This was the Chris- 
tian institute. Its object sufficiently appears from 
its nature and influence ; its authority, hke that 
of the ancient economy, was abundantly con- 
firmed. We shall hereafter treat of its divine 
origin, its internal excellence, &c. In this con- 
nexion we shall notice only two of its principal 
advantages, which are often mentioned in the 
New Testament 

{a') Its universality. By this we mean that 
the Christian religion is adapted, in its whole 
constitution, to be the rehgion of all men. Its 
precepts are not confined to any one nation or 
country, but are applicable to all people, in what- 
ever climate and under whatever form of govern- 
ment they may live. Accordingly, Christ com- 
mands (Mark, xvi. 15) that his religion should 
be preached to all mew without distinction, (jrday 
Ty KTiiya ;) for he is the Saviour of all men, of 
Jews and Gentiles, of the world, (Swrj)p tov 
Koajiov,)^ Vide John, X. 16 ; Rom i 16, seq. ; 
Epnes ii. 11 — 18, et al. And experience has 
shewn, both in ancient and modern times, that 
the^ truths of the gospel, when exhibited in the 
native simplicity in which they appear in the 
New Testament, produce the same effects in all 
ages and upon all classes of men They have 
thtis proved themselves to be the power of God ■ 


unto salvation to all those who believe in them, 
Rom. 1 . 16 ; 1 Cor. i. But Christ and his apostles 
never laboured to make converts in great multi- 
tudes, or to bring whole nations to an external 
profession of Christianity , nor has a whole people, 
as a matter of fact, been ever thoroughly reformed 
by the Christian religion. Many thousand indi- 
viduals, however, in different nations, have been 
reformed by it, and have by their example exhi- 
bited to others the advantages of obedience to the 
precepts of Christ , and so it will always be m 
Christian communities. The tares and the wheat 
will always grow together, though in different 
proportions at different times, according to the 
prediction of Christ, Matt. xiii. 

(6) Its perpetuity, (perenmtas.) Jesus and 
the apostles assure us that we can expect no 
farther revelations of religious truth after the full 
disclosures which Christ has made. Vide Matt, 
xvi 18,1 Cor. XV 24, The institute founded 
by Christ, unlike other religions, and unlike the 
schools of philosophy, which soon pass away, 
will continue to the end of the world. Hence 
the Christian ministry is called rb pkvov, in op- 
position to the Jewish ministry, which is called 
rb Karapyovpevov, 2 Cor. in. 11; cf. Heb xii. 27. 
This contradicts the opinion of some ancient 
and modem writers, that a still more perfect 
rehgion will hereafter arise, to which Christianity 
in Its turn will give place Montanus, in the 
second century, and many fanatics in succeeding 
ages, adopted the notion that this more perfect 
religion would be founded in a new revelation ; 
but some modern philosophers and theologians 
suppose that the religion of reason is the only 
perfect religion, and is destined to become uni- 
versal, after gradually abolishing all positive 
religions, and the Christian among the rest. 
This is a favourite idea of Lessing, Erziehung 
des Menschengeschlechts, and of Krug, Briefe 
uber diePerfectibihtat dergeoffenbarten Religion, 
Jena, 1795. Vide Meyer’s prize essay, Beytrag 
zur endhchen Entscheidung der Frage In wie 
fernhaben die Lehren und Vorschriften des N T. 
bloss erne locale und temporelle Bestimmung, 
und in wie fern smd dieselben von einem allge- 
meinen und stets gultigen Ansehen ? Hanover, 
1806, 8vo, 

Note. — Biblical names of revealed religion and 
of a religious institute. Some of the most im- 
portant are the foUowmg ; — viz. 

rnin, vopog. This name is frequently given, 
by way of emmence, to the Mosaic religion, m 
opposition to the Christian. Sometimes, how- 
ever, It denotes the precepts of revealed rehgion 
m general, as Rom. ii. 14, vopov prj exsiv. 

n’13, diaB’rjicj}. When God made a law, or 
pubhshed his will, he was said to enter into a 
covenant or league with men. He promised, on 
his part, to bestow blessings upon men if they 
were obedient to his law , and they promised, on 
their part, to do his will Accordingly, dLoSrrjKr) 
signifies a law with a promise, and also the whole 
economy founded on the law and promise. It is 
applied sometimes to the ancient Jewish economy 
and sometimes to the new Christian economy, 
and sometimes to both without distinction. Vide 
Gal, iv. 24 , 2 Cor. lii. 6. 
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The Christian economy is called Tricrng Xptcrrov, 
vojjiog Xpiarov^ vofiog Trtffrewe, 7ri/£i)jLta, (m refer- 
ence to its divine origin and perfection,) and 
especially luayysXtov. The last term was ori- 
ginally the name of the joyful promises which 
Christianity contains , but it is frequently used 
in the New Testament in a wider sense, to de- 
note the whole Christian economy, as containing 
not only promises, but precepts as conditions of 
those promises. In this sense it may be applied 
to the whole of Christ’s sermon on the mount, 
which is for the most part of a preceptive nature 
It IS also adapted to particular doctrines of 
Christianity. 

SECTION IX. 

or THE SCIENTIFIC TREATMENT OP CHRISTIAN 

THKOLOOV 

1. In the apostolical church the Christian reli- 
gion was not taught in a scientific manner. All 
Christian instruction, as we may see from the 
Acts of the apostles, and the epistles, was then 
popular, practical, and hortatory. This appears 
from the terms rrapaKXricng, rrapaKaXeiv, rrapa- 
fivSrsXcT^ai, which are used in reference to the 
teaching of Christianity, (o)pny/xa ) Neither in 
the times of the apostles, nor shortly after, did 
Christianity need the aid of science and learning ; 
and among the first Christians there were no 
learned men, except Paul, Apollos, and a few 
others, who were versed in the Jewish law. 

2. In the third century, many heathen who 
were versed in science and philosophy became 
members of the Christian church. At the same 
time learned men arose among the heathen in 
opposition to Christianity, and heretics, among 
Christians themselves, m opposition to the ori- 
ginal principles and doctrines of the apostohcal 
churches, from which they wished to advance to 
something more elevated and perfect. In order 
to this, they misinterpreted the writings of the 
apostles, parts of which, at this distance of time, 
had become obscure. In consequence of these 
circumstances learning was soon needed in the 
statement and defence of Christianity. The 
learned men who had been converted fi om hea- 
thenism now applied the doctrines and terms of 
their philosophy to the truths of the Christian 
religion. This they did partly from the influence 
of habit, and partly from the desire of rendering 
Christianity in this way more popular. They 
had also the example of the Grecian Jews, who 

I frequently at that time treated the Jewish religion 
in the same way. This was done by Justin the 
Martyr; and also by Pantsenus, Clemens, and 
Origen, the teachers of the catechetical school at 
Alexandria. They supposed that this was the 
best way to defend Christianity, not only against 
their learned heathen opponents, but also against 
the heretics For the mterpretation of the New 
Testament, also, hterary knowledge was now be- 
coming more requisite than formerly, since the 
language, customs, and whole mode of thinking, 
had gradually changed since it was written. 
This department of learning was cultivated with 
great success, in the third century, by Origen, 
who gave the tone to the scientific interpretation 
of the scriptures. 

• 


3. From that time forward the reigning philo- 
sophy of every successive age has been connected, 
and indeed wholly incorporated, by the learned 
with Christian theology and morals. The theo- 
logy, of course, of each successive period has, 
with few exceptions, received the form and colour 
of the contemporary philosophy. The Grecian 
church, after the second century, began with the 
Platonic philosophy , it next adopted the Aris- 
totelian, in which it was followed by the western 
church. Through the influence of the school- 
men, the Aristotehan philosophy, after the 
eleventh century, became universal in the western 
church. This philosophy had the longest reign. 
The reformers of the sixteenth century did in- 
deed banish it from the theology of the protestant 
church ; but the theologians of the latter part of 
the sixteenth, and of the seventeenth century, 
readmitted it. Then followed the systems of 
Des Cartes, Thomasius, Leibnitz, Wolf, Crusius, 
Kant, Fichte, SchelUng, and others, which first 
supplanted the school of Aristotle, and have since 
kept up a constant warfare among themselves. 
In this contest the theologians have ever taken a 
lively interest ; and, what is worthy of remark, 
they have always been able, however opposite 
their theological systems might be, to find argu- 
ments for their own support, and for the refu- 
tation of their opponents, by a peculiar and 
subtle apphcation of the very same principles of 
the contemporary schools of philosophy. Thus 
both Clemens of Alexandria and Porphyry 
drew arguments from the philosophy of Plato , 
and thus, in every succeeding age, the friends 
and enemies of Christianity — the advocates and 
opponents of particular doctrines of Christianity 
— have alike furnished themselves with weapons 
from the philosophy of Aristotle, Leibnitz, Kant, 
and others, down to our own times. 

From these facts we should learn that philo- 
sophy can never afford a permsCfaent basis for 
theology, and should never be relied upon as a 
sure pillar of a theological system. Those who 
found their belief upon philosophy never have 
anything firm and abiding. As soon as the 
system which they had adopted gives place to 
another, the opmions which they before regarded 
as true have no longer any evidence, and their 
faith founders, like a ship which the storm has 
torn from its anchor. The belief which rested 
upon the philosophy of Wolf till the year seven- 
teen hundred and eighty was undermined when 
Kant prevailed; and the belief which rested 
upon the philosophy of Kant till the year eighteen 
hundred, was undermined when Fichte and Schel- 
ling prevailed. The same fate will, doubtless, 
hereafter attend every belief which lests upon a 
merely philosophical basis. 

4. Particular portions of theology had been 
discussed in a scientific manner, from time to 
time, ever since the second century , so that 
abundant materials were soon furnished for the 
composition of a complete system of theology 
they only needed to be collected, arranged, and 
brought into a perfect whole. This was first at- 
tempted, in the sixth century, by Isidorus of 
Sevilla, in his work, Libri tres Sentebtiarum. It 
was accomplished much more successfully, in the 
eighth century, by Jqhn of Damascus, in his 
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(icSoffiQ aKpitr)g rrjQ opOodo^ov TriarsujQ, We do 
not mention the books of Origen, Trepl apxi^v, 
in this connexion, because they contain a scien- 
tific statement of only some particular doctrines 
in theology. After* the twelfth century, many 
such systems were published by the schoolmen 
in the western church. The principal among 
these were, Theologia Christiana, by Abelard, 
and Libn quatuor Sententiarum, by Peter of 
Lombardy. The doctrines (sententise) of these 
systems were taken from Augustine and other 
fathers of the church, -and connected and illus- 
trated in the method and phraseology of Aristotle. 

5- The apphcation of learning to religion is so 
far from being objectionable, in itself considered, 
that It has become absolutely indispensable to the 
teachers of rehgion. But they have been at va- 
riance on this subject from the first ,* since there 
were always some to whom this necessity was 
not very obvious, and who perceived, on the 
other hand, that learning was often and greatly 
abused in rehgious instruction. 

(а) There always were learned theologians 
who treated the truths of religion as if they were 
given for no other purpose than speculation, and 
who, directly or indirectly, turned away the at- 
tention of their pupils from the great object to 
which it should have been directed — the prac- 
tical influence of the doctrines of the Bible. 
They taught their pupils to acquire knowledge, 
as Seneca says, not for life, but for the school, 
and, consequently, many even of those who were 
designed to teach the common people and the 
young m the duties of religion acquired an aver- 
sion to everything practical That such should 
be the result of this course must appear almost 
inevitable, if we consider how common a fault it 
IS with young men of liberal education to feel a 
distaste for whatever is merely practical, and a 
strong inclmation to speculation. If academical 
teachers live m mere speculation, as too many of 
them do, they will infiise this disposition into 
their hearers and readers, who will agam infuse 
it into others, to the great disadvantage of the 
common people. It was common for those who 
had been educated m this way to assume an ex- 
tremely authoritative and dogmatical tone , for 
there is no other pride which can compare with 
the pedant’s pride of reason. These theological 
teachers, in their devotion to the philosophy to 
which they had once pledged themselves, either 
wholly neglected the scriptures, or so interpreted 
them as to render them consistent, if possible, 
with their own preconceived philosophical opi- 
nions. This fault is chaigeable upon the school- 
men of former times, and upon too many teachers 
of religion at the present day. 

(б) In opposition to such theologians, who 
composed what maybe called the scholastic party, 
there always were others, who composed what 
may be called the ascetic party. They insisted 
upon the personal application of known truths for 
the purposes of piety, rejected every thmg which 
interfered with practical religion, and regarded 
theological study as important only so far as it 
contributed to this end. But some among them 
fell into extravagant and fanatical notions, and 
pronounced an unconditional sentence against 
all learning of whatever kind. Such were some of 


the mystics, as they are called, who appeared, 
even in the western church, especially aftei the 
eleventh century, m opposition to the schoolmen 
The mystics have been divided, in consequence 
of this difference of opinion among them, into 
pun and mixh. The mystici pun, as the more 
moderate and unprejudiced of the ascetic party 
were called, blamed only the abuse of philosophy 
and learning, and wished to have them regarded, 
not as an end in themselves, but as the means of 
a more important end To this class belonged 
the Waldenses, Wickhffites, and the Bohemian 
and Moravian Brethren ; and, in more modern 
times, the German and Swiss reformers of the 
sixteenth century, and in the protestant church, 
at the end of the seventeenth and commencement 
of the eighteenth century, Spener, and the first 
theologians of Halle, who were of his school. 

The state of theology during particular pe- 
riods, and especially in modern times, is exhibited 
in ecclesiastical history. 

6, The course of theological study to be pur- 
sued by the student, with special reference to 
the circumstances of our own times. 

(1) Since the holy sciiptures are the true 
ground of our knowledge of the truths of Chris- 
tianity, so far as they are of a positive nature, 
(vide s 7,) the study of theology must commence 
with the Bible. The truth ot the maxim, theo- 
logus in senptuns nascitur, cannot be contro- 
verted. The first business of the theologian is, 
to search and discover, in the use of his exege- 
tical helps, the sense of the passages upon which 
the proof of any doctrine depends. He should 
then faithfully exhibit the doctrine itself, as 
drawn from these texts, without any addition or 
diminution He should entirely forget, while 
thus engaged, what ancient and modern teachers 
have said respecting the doctrine in question, and 
endeavour to come to a result which shall be 
purely scriptural. 

(2) When he has done this, he may arrange 
the doctrines which he has thus discovered in 
such an order as shall suit his mam design, and 
defend, confirm, and illustrate them by whatever 
he can draw for this purpose from philosophy, 
history, or other departments of learning. Pro- 
ceeding m this way, the theologian will always 
be able to ascertain how much of any doctrine is 
expressly taught in the holy scriptures, and how 
much of It is merely derived from them by in- 
ference, or added by men for the purposes of 
defence or illustration. 

(3) The theologian should always be careful 
to notice the practical influence of the several 
doctrines of theology, and of the particular pro- 
positions of which they are composed. He should 
also, as far as possible, suggest advice, m passing, 
respecting the proper manner of exhibiting the 
truths of religion before a popular assembly , for 
those who are to be the religious teachers of the 
people need to be taught how they may enter 
into the views and understand the wants of 
hearers of a far different intellectual culture from 
their own. A modern theologian has well re- 
marked, that most of the students of theology 
know no better than to address a promiscuous 
audience on the various subjects of religion in 
the same way m which they themselves, as edu- 
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cated men, have been addressed for their own 
conviction by their theological instructor The 
necessity of such advice to popular teachers of 
religion is apparent, from considering that they 
are often wholly destitute of a deep internal con- 
viction and personal experience of the truths 
which they are expected to teach to others. It 
cannot be said with respect to them, pectus est 
quod disertos facit. The want of this personal 
experience cannot be made good by anything 
else , the teacher of religion can never be quali- 
fied for his office if he has not felt, with joy in 
his own heart, the truth of the doctrines to which 
his understanding has assented. 

(4) It IS now very generally admitted, that 
the circumstances of our age reqmre that the 
history of doctrines should be connected with the 
study of theology. Many attempts have accord- 
ingly been made to produce a complete history 
of doctrines, which, however, must prove unsuc- 
cessful until the particular portions of which such 
a history is composed have been more thoroughly 
studied. The latest works in this department 
are those of Lange, Munscher, Munter, and 
Augusti The historical method of treating the 
subject of theology has indeed been abused , but, 
when properly employed, it possesses great ad- 
vantages. It is useful in the followmg res- 
pects . — 

(a) It presents us with different views of these 
most important subjects of knowledge, makes us 
acquainted with the opinions of others respecting 
them, and shews us briefly the causes which led 
to these different views, and the arguments for 
and against them. In this way it serves to 
quicken the judgment of the teacher of rehgion, 
to confirm and settle his own convictions, and to 
preserve him from illiberality in his estimate of 
others. He is often enabled by a simple histo- 
rical view to decide upon the validity or invali- 
dity of the different arguments by which a doc- | 
trme may be supported 

(h) In the established system of our churches, 
of which no teacher of the church should remain 
ignorant, there are many philosophical and tech- 
nical phrases, which have been introduced m 
consequence of the various errors and contro- 
versies which have existed. These phrases 
cannot be understood and properly estimated 
unless we are acquainted with the time and man- 
ner in which they originated. And this we learn 
from the history of doctrmes, 

(c) There is another very important point of 
view with respect to the history of doctrmes, 
which is too often overlooked. 

There is a certain universal analogy in the 
knowledge and opinions of men on the subject of 
religion , like the analogy existing, for example, 
among human languages. This analogy may be 
often used by the theologian to greater effect than 
many logical demonstrations. The opinions and 
conceptions of men respecting God and divine 
things are mdeed very different , and so are 
their languages. But in the midst of all this 
variety, both of religion and language^ we find a 
striking siimlanty in some principal points ; and 
this similarity leads us at last to the result, that even 
on the subject of religion men proceed every- 
where on certain universal principles, which must 


have their ground in the original constitution 
which God himself has given us. Cf s. 2, 3. 
The thousand different modifications of t^ese 
principles and modes of conception are owing to 
the different degrees of intellectual and moral 
culture, and to other external circumstances by 
which men are affected. And it is for this rea- 
son that the analogy of human opinions, on the 
subject of religion,* is most visible and striking 
in the infancy of society. 

Knowing now these universal ideas, and modes 
of conception and expression on the subject of 
religion, we may safely presume, that if God has 
actually given a direct revelation to men, he has 
adapted it to these ideas and conceptions, founded 
as they are in the original constitution of the 
human mind. This is demanded by the nature 
of man , and this is found to be actually the 
case m the divine revelations which we enjoy. 

These ideas and conceptions, which belong 
essentially to the nature of man, give us the 
thread, as it were, by which we may traverse the 
labyrinth of religious opmions, and ascend up to 
their very origin. They illustrate the doctrine 
of divine revelation, and render the wisdom of 
the divine plan in the different degrees of revela- 
tion (vide s 8) everywhere conspicuous. 

The theologian, therefore, who would cast the 
light of history upon the doctrines of revelation, 
must acquire, from all the sources of informa- 
tion within his reach, both of ancient and mo- 
dern date, a comprehensive knowledge of the 
religious opinions and conceptions of different 
nations, especially in the infancy of their ex- 
istence, and from all these various sentiments 
deduce some universal results. In this inqmry, 
he will find the careful study of the Old Testa- 
ment peculiarly important and instructive Tor 
here he will discover the germs which were 
afterwards developed in the religions of the Jews, 
Christians, and other nations. With the sacred 
books of the Jews he should compare the writ- 
ings of other nations, especially those which be- 
long to their early history Among all the 
writings of the people of the ancient world, none 
are so important as those of the Greeks, particu- 
larly the poems of Homer. ^ They contain those 
fundamental ideas which, in all their various 
modifications among the later Greeks, disclose 
their common origin in the essential nature of 
man The passages which exhibit these funda- 
mental ideas should therefore be frequently cited, 
m order to render this analogy of principles ob- 
vious, in cases where important resiflts are 
depending upon it. 

Note , — In the study of theology, the followmg 
works may be read with profit, and used^ as 
manuals. (1) Morus, Commentarius Exegetico- 
historicus, in suam Theologise Chnstianae Epito- 
men, Too^ 2, edited by M. Hempel, Halle, 1797 
— 98, 8vo. (2) Reinhard, Vorlesungen uber die 
Dogmatik, edited with literary additions by Ber- 
ger, Amberg and Sultzbach, 1801, 8vo. (3) Storr, 
Doctrinm Christianse pars theoretica e s. literis 
repetita, ed. 2, ex MS. auctoris emendata, 1808. 
(4) Storr, Lehrbuch der chnstlichen Dogmatik, 
with additions by Flatt, Stuttgard, 1803, 8vo. 

The manuals of Ammon, Schmidt, Staudlin, 
and others, may be recommended, in many res- 
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as it naturally would be in the infancy of the 
world Now, if Ezra, or any number of Jews 
living at the time of the exile, or afterwards, 
had composed these hooks, as some have sup- 
posed, they could hardly have avoided allusions 
to the language, manners, or history of their 
own age, by which the deception would have 
been betrayed. Consider, too, that notwith- 
standing the general agreement of the sacred 
writers of the Hebrews in language, style, and 
the mode of thought and representation, each 
has some peculiarity which plainly distinguishes 
him from all the rest. Vide the Notes of Mi- 
chaelis to his Bible ; also the Introductions of 
Eichhom and Michaelis 

2. The accounts which the sacred writers give 
us of the historj”, polity, customs, and institu- 
tions of the oldest nations of the world agree 
exactly with those which we obtain from other 
sources The accounts which Moses gives us of 
Egypt, for example, agree with those which we 
obtain from oriental and Grecian writers And 
it is quite incredible that impostors of a late age 
should have given a description like this, which 
is true even to the slightest characteristic shades 
They must have committed anachronisms and 
historical mistakes , especially considering how 
much the critical study of antiquity and of general 
history was neglected by the ancients Jeru- 
salem, Briefe uber die Mosaischen Schriften und 
Philosophic, Braunschweig, 1762, 8vo C Gottlob 
Lang, Versuch einer Harmonie der heiligen und 
Profanschreibenten, 1775. 

II, External Proofs of the Authenticity of the Books of 
the Old Testament 

1. These books are full of allusions to each 
other. Not only are the events which are re- 
corded in the earlier writings often mentioned in 
the later books, as Psalms Ixxvin., cv , cvi. , 
1 Samuel, xii. 8 — 12, but the earlier writers 
themselves are often afterwards cited by name — 
David, e. g , m 2 Chron, xxiii 18 , Moses, Josh, 
viii. 31 , and Jeremiah, Dan. ix. 2 That the 
authenticity of these books cannot he proved 
from a large number of contemporary witnesses 
is nothing strange , the case is the same with all 
the writings of the ancient world. In those early 
times little was written, and still less is preserved. 
All the evidence which we can reasonably ask of 
the authenticity of such ancient works is, that 
they possess internal marks of truth, which are 
not invalidated by any external testimony to the 
contrary. There is no contemporary testimony 
for the poems of Homer or the history of Hero- 
dotus j but since they possess sufficient internal 
credibility, and there is no external testimony 
agamst them, their antiquity and genmneness 
are universally admitted. 

2. The written records of the Jewish nation 
were preserved from the earliest times with the 
greatest care. The law of Moses was depo- 
sited among the sacred things in the temple 
(Deut. XXXI.), and with it, from time to time, 
other public documents which the Jews wished 
to preserve with special care, or to which they 
wished to give a solemn sanction. Josh. xxiv. 26 ; 
1 Sam. X. 25. Thus a kind of sacred library 
was gradually formed in the temple, from which 


our present collection of the books of the Old 
Testament was taken. Josephus mentions, 
Antiq. V. 1, avaKEL/jLEva ev rrp Upcp ypaiifxara. 

3. The Greek translation, called the Septuagint 
or Alexandrine version, is a proof that the Jews, 
at a very early period, acknowledged the books of 
the Old Testament to be genuine. This transla- 
tion was commenced, beginning with the Penta- 
teuch, m the reign of the Egyptian king Ptolemy 
Philadelphus, and completed a considerable time, 
certainly a century, before the birth of Christ. 

4. The Jews who lived at the time of Christ, 
and in the centuries immediately preceding and 
following, were all united in the opinion that 
these books were authentic and credible. The 
Grecian Jews agreed with those of Palestine on 
this point. Vide the catalogue of the wise and 
distinguished men of the Jewish nation, Sirach, 
xliv — xlix. The testimony of Philo on this 
subject is very important, and also that of Jo- 
sephus, (Contra Apionem, I. 8,) whose opinions 
were always remarkably candid. The old Jewish 
rabbins, whose testimony is collected in the 
Talmud, agree with the writers above mentioned 
in supporting the authenticity of the books of the 
Old Testament. 

5 The testimony of Christ and his apostles 
confirms that which has already been adduced 
They frequently quote passages from Moses, the 
prophets, and the historical books, thus admitting 
their authenticity, Morus, p 23, s 13, and Storr, 
p 61—70 Even Paul, who was so intent on the 
subversion of Judaism, and who always gave his 
opinion against it without any reserve, never 
expressed the most distant doubt respecting the au- 
thenticity of the sacred books of the Jews, or the 
credibility of the Jewish history. Jesus, Paul, and 
the other apostles did not indeed themselves insti- 
tute critical examinations and inquiries respecting 
these books , nor was it necessary that they should 
On supposition that they were inspired teachers, 
their mere word is sufficient security for the 
truth of what they uttered ; and since the authen- 
ticity of the books of the Old Testament was 
admitted by them, it must also be admitted by all 
who consider them to be inspired. This consi- 
deration alone is sufficient to support the faith of 
the Christian, when attacked with specious objec- 
tions which he is unable to answer. 

Note. — Some additions have indeed been made 
in later times to the oldest writings of the Is- 
raelites ; but these interpolations can generally 
be distinguished from the original. Nor have 
the scriptures of the Old Testament fared worse 
in this respect than the writings of Homer, and 
indeed most of the written records composed at 
an early period. These additions inserted in the 
books of Moses consist of names of towns and 
countries, which were not given to them till after 
his time — the account of his death and burial, 
Deut. xxxiv., &c Here the nature of the case 
and the alteration of style sufficiently indicate 
another hand. 

Note 2 — At this distance of time it cannot be 
determined with entire accuracy whether the 
authors to whom the several books of the Old 
Testament are ascribed, gave them the very form 
which they now have, or only furnished the ma- 
terial, which others have brought into the shapes 
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in wlucli they now appear. But even on the 
latter supposition, the credihihty of these books 
IS not at all diminished. Rhapsodies and dis- 
connected compositions are frequently collected 
and arranged, for the first time, by some com- 
piler living a long time after the original author 
Many of the prophetical books — for example, the 
book of Isaiah, and most of the historical books, 
and perhaps even those of Moses— were composed 
in this way. But although Moses, for example, 
may not have written his books exactly in the 
mannei m which they appear at present, he may 
still be said to have written them ; and Jesus 
properly speaks of what Moses wrote. The books 
which bear his name are undoubtedly composed 
from very ancient, credible, and authentic narra- 
tives, which breathe everywhere the very spirit of 
the ancient world. They are his writings, although 
they may have been arianged, and sometimes 
perhaps newly modelled, bjj another hand. The 
same may be said with respect to the writings of 
Homer, and many others They were collected 
and modelled anew, some time after they were 
originally composed, and yet their authenticity as 
a whole remains unimpaired. Vide Wolf, Prolegg. 
ad Homerum. 

SECTION IV^ 

OF THE CANON OF THE OLD TESTAMENT, OH THE COL- 
LECTION OF THE BOOKS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT 


INTO A WHOLE. 


Int) oducto') y Remarks. 

This section and the following comprise aU the 
topics which are usually introduced under the 
title of the canon of the holy scriptures. The 
word canon, which is often misunderstood, means 
anything determined according to a fixed mea- 
suie, rule, or law; hence, a list or catalogue 
made by a law — e g., canon martyrum. 

But the phrase canonical hooks has not always 
been used in the same sense in the Christian 
church (1) The canonical books were origin- 
ally those which Christians commonly used, 
according to the appointment of the church, in 
their public assemblies for divine worship , so 
that, under this name, many books were formerly 
included which did not belong to the authorized 
collection of the Old and New Testament scrip- 
tures, while many books whose divine authority 
was undoubted were not regarded as canonical — 
that is, were not read in the churches, (2) But 
after the fourth century the phrase hhri canonici 
was taken in a more hmited sense, and be- 
came synonymous with the term evdidSTriKoit 
which was common among the ancient Greek 
fathers. Libri canonici, in this sense, were the 
books belonging to the authorized collection of 
the Old and New Testament scriptures, and 
containing, as such, the rules of our faith and 
practice. In this sense the word canonical was 
formerly used by Augustine, and is still used by 
theological writers at the present day. 

In contradistinction to the canonical are the 
apocryphal books. And the latter term, as well as 
the former, has been used in a wider and a more 
hmited sense, (a) The apocryphal writings 
were originally those books which were not 
pubhcly used in the Christian assemblies, which 


( were laid aside, or shut up, the pubhc use of 
which was forbidden, ((SttXia d 7 r 6 Kpv<pa, Dm35.) 
A book therefore of the Old or New Testament, 
whose divine original and authority were un- 
doubted, might be apociyphal in this sense. But 
(&) after the fourth century the apocryphal 
books were understood to be those which did not 
in reality belong to the collection of the Old and 
New Testament scriptures, although frequently 
placed in it by the uninformed, and esteemed by 
them of equal authority with the inspired books 
This IS the sense in which the word apocryphal 
is now used by theological writers. 

The history of the canon of the Old-Testament 
scriptures is obscure, from the deficiency m an- 
cient records. Still there are some historical 
fragments and data from which it may be com- 
posed , though, after all, it must remain imperfect. 

I The Ongtn of the Canon of the Old Testament before 
the Babylonian Exile. 

Most of the books of the Old Testament were 
composed, and some of them (a considerable 
number of the Psalms, to say the least) collected 
and arranged, before the time of Ezra, or the 
Babylonian exile. The books of Moses had been 
collected and arranged in the order in which 
they now stand before the ten tribes were carried 
captive by the Assyrians. They were therefore 
adopted by the Samaritans. The book of the 
law was kept in the sanctuary of the temple, in 
order (1) to secure it more effectually from in- 
jury, and (2) to give it a more solemn sanction. 
Vide s. 3, 11. 2. The oracles, sacred songs, and 
various other compositions of Isaiah, Hosea, and 
other prophets and teachers of religion, were 
afterwards preserved in the same manner, and 
doubtless with the same intention. But it does 
not appear that before the exile any complete 
and perfect collections were made of all the 
oracles of any one prophet, or of “all the Psalms 
or Proverbs. And even supposing such collec- 
tions to have been made, they did not agree 
throughout with the collections which we now 
possess, which were made and introduced soon 
after the exile. The original collection of the 
Psalms, for example, has been enriched by the 
addition of many, which were not composed till 
after the captivity. The other original collec- 
tions have been altered and improved m a similar 
manner. 

Note — It ismsually the case, that as soon as a 
nation comes to the possession of many works 
which have different degfees of merit, or which 
are m danger of bemg corrupted or neglected, or 
which perhaps have already experienced this fate, 
pel sons appear who are versed in hterature, and 
who interest themselves in these works. They 
take pains to preserve their text, or to restore it 
when it has become corrupt , they shew the dis- 
tinction between genuine and spurious writings, 
and they make collections, or lists, comprising 
only those which ai e genuine, and among these 
only the more eminent and distinguished. Such 
persons appeared anciently among the Israelites, 
and afterwards among Clhnstians. And such 
among the Greeks were the grammarians of 
Alexandria, under the Ptolemies. They distin- 
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tinguished between the genuine and spurious I 
works of Grecian hterature, and composed cata- 
logues (canones) of the best among the former. 
The books admitted into their canon were called 
tyKpivojisvoL (classic!), and the books excluded, 
EtcKpivofisuou The excluded writings were of 
course less used, and have since mostly perished. 
Vide Ruhnken, Histona Oratorum Grsecorum 
critica, p xcvi. Quintillian, (I. O.) I. 4, s. 3, 
and Spalding, ad h. L These remarks illustrate 
the origin of the collection of the holy scriptures. 

II. The Completion of the Canon of the Old Testament 
afte) the Babylonian Eanle. 

It IS a current tradition among the Jews that 
the complete collection of their sacred books was 
made by Ezra. Another tradition, however, 
ascribes the establishment of the canon to Nehe- 
miah, 2 Macc. ii. 13. But neither of these tradi- 
tions IS supported by sure historical evidence. 
It cannot be doubted, however, that in so im- 
portant a work as the collection and arrange- 
ment of their sacred books, the priests, and 
lawyers, and all the leading men of the nation, 
must have been unitedly engaged, as the gram- 
marians of Alexandria were, in determimng the 
Greek classics And it is very probable that 
both of the distinguished men above mentioned 
may have had a principal share in this under- 
taking. 

Our collection of the Old-Testament scriptures 
appears to have onginated somewhat m the fol- 
lowing manner — When the Jews returned from 
captivity, and re-established divine worship, they 
collected the sacred books which they still pos- 
sessed, and commenced with them a sacred 
hbrary, as they had done before with the book 
of the law. To this collection they afterwards 
added the writings of Zachariah, Malachi, and 
other distinguished prophets and priests, who 
wrote during the captivity, or shortly after j and 
also the books of Kmgs, Chronicles, and other 
historical writings, which had been compiled 
from the ancient records of the nation. 

The collection thus made was ever after con- 
sidered complete; and the books composing it 
were called The Holy Scriptures, the Law 
AND THE Prophets, &c. It was now circulated 
by means of transcripts, and came gradually into 
common use. The canon of the Old Testament 
was closed as soon, certainly, as the reign of the 
Syrian king, Antiochus Epiphanes, and probably 
somewhat before. After this time the spint of 
prophecy ceased, and no new writings were added 
to the approved collection. What was done by 
the Grecian grammarians under Ptolemy, to- 
wards securing the existence and literary autho- 
rity of Grecian works, by the establishment of 
the canon of the Gr^k classics, was done by the 
Jews, after their return from exile, towards se- 
curing the existence and religious authority of 
Hebrew books, by the estabhshment of the canon 
of the Hebrew scriptures. 

The books belonging to this collection were 
the only ones translated as sacred national books 
by the first translators of the Old Testament, the 
authors of the Septuagint But to some manuscripts 
of this version, other books, apocryphal, as they 
are called, were found appended. From this cir- 


cumstance some have supposed that the Egyptian 
Jews had a different canon from those of Pales- 
tine, and included in it the apocryphal books, as 
of equal authority with the rest. This was the 
opinion of Semler ; but it cannot be shewn from 
Josephus or Philo that the Egyptian J ews, though 
they held the apocryphal books m high esteem, 
both before and after the commencement of the 
Christian era, ever thought them of equal autho- 
rity with the canonical books. Philo, in the first 
century, does not once mention them, although 
Sirach wrote about 237 years before the birth of 
Christ. They cannot, therefore, have been 
counted, even by the Egyptian Jews of the first , 
century, among the books of the Old Testament. 
Besides, they were never cited by the apostles, 
who, however, always follow the Septuagint 
During the second century, Sirach was held in 
high esteem among the fathers , and gradually 
he and the other apocryphal writers obtained 
great authority in the churches. At a still later 
period they were admitted into the canon by 
Christian writers, who mistook their high repu- 
tation for divme authority. Vide No. III. Cf. 
Eichhorn, Emleitung in das A. T. Th. I., and 
also in die apokryphischen Schnften des A T. 
Leipzig, 1795 , Storr, in the work above men- 
tioned, p 71, ff. , especially Jahn, Emleitung in 
die gottlichen Schriften des alten Bundes, Wien, 
1802. The latter work contains a full examina- 
tion of the latest objections. 

Can it be shewn by histoncal evidence that all 
the books which now stand in this collection be- 
longed to it originally ? Of most of these books 
this can be satisfactorily shewn ; but respecting 
some particular books it cannot be ascertained 
from histoncal records, either that they belonged 
to the collection origmally, or at what time they 
were received as canonical ; for no complete list 
of all our canonical books can be gathered from 
the works of the oldest Jewish writers 

The following observations, however, may en- 
able us to come to some conclusion — (1) We 
see from Sirach, xlv. — xlix., that most of these 
books belonged to his canon. (2) The citations 
which Philo, in the first century, makes from the 
Old Testament, shew that most of these books 
belonged also to his collection. (3) But Jose- 
phus has left a list of the books, of which, at his 
time, the collection was composed ; but there is 
some obscurity attending the passage, Contra 
Apionem, I 8, m which this catalogue is con- 
tained. We cannot be certain from this passage 
that Josephus intended to include the books of 
Chronicles, Ezra, Esther, and Nehemiah, in his 
catalogue , though the probability is that he did. 
Vide fechhom, Emleitung, Th. I. s. 113. (4) The 
frequent citations which the evangehsts and pro- 
phets made from these books render it certain 
that most of them belonged to the canon at the 
time of Christ. The passage. Matt. xxui. 35, 
coll. Luke, xL 51, deserves to be specially noticed. 
Christ here declares that the Jews should be 
punished for the murder of all the just men who 
had been slain from Abel (Gen. iv. 8) to Zacha- 
riah, 2 Chron. xxiv. 21, 22. From this passage 
we axe led to conclude that the disputed hook of 
Chronicles not only belonged to the canon of the 
Old Testament at the time of Christ, but that it 
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■was then, as it is now, placed last in the collec- 
tion (5) Add to this, that these disputed books 
are contained, as belonging to the canon, in the 
Alexandrine version 

Note, — Since the free inquiry respecting some 
of the books of the Old Testament, which Oeder 
published at Halle, 1771, many protestant theo- 
logians have employed themselves in suggesting 
doubts respecting the genuineness of some of the 
canomcal Hebrew scriptures, and in attempting 
to prove them to be either spurious, uncertain, or 
adulterated. Among these theologians, De Wette 
is the latest They commenced the attack upon 
the books of Esther, Chronicles, Ezra, and Nehe- 
miah, proceeded to Isaiah (xl. — lx.) and other 
prophets, and then to the boolcs of Moses , against 
the genuineness of all of which they arrayed spe- 
cious objections, and finally endeavoured to sub- 
vert the foundation of the whole canon of the 
Old Testament. The student can become ac- 
quainted with the principal modern writers who 
^ have either assailed or advocated the canon of 
* the Old Testament, and with the principal argu- 
ments used on both sides, from Jahn’s Introduc- 
tion to the Old Testament, and the theological 
work of Storr and Flatt, which notice all, except 
perhaps a few of the very latest objections. 

To all these objections but few Christians are 
able to give a satisfactory answer. But if they 
allow to Christ the authority which he claimed 
for himself, and which the apostles ascribed to 
h i m , they can relieve their minds from doubts 
by the considerations already suggested in s. 3, 
II, 5, and by those which here foUow. 

III. Tlie Reception of this Canon by Christians. 


teachers, or dishonest in acknowledging Christ 
and his apostles to be divine teachers, while he 
really does not believe them to be such. 

After the times of the apostles, the fathers of 
the church disagreed with respect to the books 
belonging to the canon of the Old-Testament 
scriptures. (1) The fathers of Palestine, their 
disciples, and others who were acquainted with 
the original Hebrew, or the tradition of the Jews, 
composed catalogues containing all the books 
which belong to our Bible. This was done in 
the second century, by Melito, bishop of Sardis, 
cited in Eusebius, Hist. Eccles.IV. 26 ; by Origen, 
cited VI. 25 of the same history , by Cyril of Je- 
rusalem, Catech IV. ; by Gregory Nazianzen, 
Athanasius, and Epiphanius. (2) But some of 
the fathers included the apocryphal writings, 
which are usually appended to the Alexandrine 
version, among the canonical books. They, at 
least, ascribed to these writings a great autho- 
rity, and called them S'eTof although they were 
never considered as divine by the Jews, who 
lived either before or at the time of Christ, «and 
were never quoted by the writers of the New 
Testament or by Philo. Vide No. II. These 
fathers believed the fable of the inspiration of 
the Septuagint ; and finding the apocryphal books 
appended to this version, and m high repute 
among the Egyptian Jews of the second century, 
they considered them, at length, as divine, and 
placed them on a level with the canonical books. 
The Egyptian fathers, Clemens of Alexandria 
and Irenseus, first adopted this opinion, in which, 
as in many other things, they were followed by 
the Latin fathers. At the council at Hippo, in 
the year 393, in can. 36, and at the third council 
at Carthage, in the year 397, can. 47, the apo- 
cryphal books were, for the first time, expressly 
included inter scripturas canomcas. This deci- 
sion was then received by the African fathers, 
and generally in the western church. 

But there were some of the fathers of the Latm 
church who carefully distingmshed the apocry- 
phal from the canonical books. Hieronymus, in 
ins Prologus Galeatus, says respecting the Book 
of Wisdom, &c., non sunt in canone. In his 
Praef. in libros Salomoms, he says, “ Hsec duo 
volumina (ecclesiasticum et sapientiam) legat 
ecclesia ad sedificationem plebis, non ad auctori- 
tatem ecclesiasticorumdogmatum confirmandam.” 
Hence the books properly belonging to the Old 
Testament were called hhn canonici, and the 
apocryphal books, hhri eccleszastici. Rufinus, 
Expositio Symboli Apost , after enumeratmg the 
canonical books of the Old Testament, says, 
“ Hsec sunt quse patres intra canonem concluse- 
runt, et tx quibus fidei nostrce assertiones constare 
voluerunt • sciendum tamen est, quod et alii libri 
sunt, qui non sunt canonici, sed ecclesiastici a ma- 
joribus appellati.” He then enumerates them, 
and adds, “ Quse omnia legi quidem in ecclesia 
voluerunt, non tamen profern ad auctoritatem ex 
his fidei corfirmandami’^ 

But after all, the Romish church, through ig- 
norance of the subject, placed the apocryphal 
books on a level with the canonical, and even 
appealed to them as authority on the doctrines 
of the Bible. They were induced to do this the 
more, from the consideration that some of the 


Since the primitive Christians received the 
books of the Old Testament from the Israelites, 
they may naturally 1^ supposed to have admitted 
into their collection ^ the books which belonged 
to the canon of the contemporary Jews. It has 
been always said, from the earhest times of the 
church, that Christians received the books of the 
Old Testament on the simple testimony of Christ 
and his apostles , and whatever some Christians 
may think of the authority of this testimony, they 
must allow that it is at least important m ascer- 
taining the canon of the Hebrew scriptures. But 
to this testimony it has been objected, especially 
in modem times, (a) that it did not extend to all 
the books of the Old Testament ; for example, 
to the books of Esther, Nehemiah, &c. ; and (^) 
^t it cannot be regarded as decisive, because 
Christ and his apostles made it no part of their 
^ject to examine critically the history of the 
Hebrew scriptures ; and made the Old Testament 
the basis of their own instructions only because 
it was regarded as the source of religious know- 
le(%e by the Jews among whom they taught. 

But It appears from No. II. that the whole col- 
lection existed at the time of Christ and his 
apostles, and indeed for some time previous, and 
that it was approved by them. Whoever, there- 
fore, acknowledges them to be divine teachers, 
must receive the books of the Old Testament on 
their authority. If he refuses to do this, he is 
either inconsistent in rejectmg the authority of 
those whom he acknowledges to be divine 
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peculiar doctrines of their church were favoured 
by some passages in these hooks , intercession 
for the dead, for example, by the passage 2 Macc. 
xii. 43 — 45. Accordingly the council at Trent, 
in the sixteenth century, set aside the distinction 
between the canonical and apocryphal books, 
and closed its decretal by saying, “ Si quis autem 
libros ipsos integros, cum omnibus suis parhbus^ 
prout tn ecclesia cathohca legi consueverunt^ et in 
veteri vulgata Latina editione habentur, pro 
sacris et canonicis non susciperit, et tradition es 
praedictas, sciens et prudens contemserit, ana- 
thema sit.” Sess. IV. Deer. I. The more 
candid and enlightened theologians of the Romish 
church have, however, never allowed quite the 
same authority to the apocryphal as to the 
canonical scriptures , and have adopted the con- 
venient division of the books into protocanomci 
and deuterocanomcif m the latter of which they 
place the apocryphal writings. 

Cf. Moras, p. 38. 

^ SECTION V 

OP THE CANON" OP THE NEW TESTAMENT, OR THE 

COLLECTION OP THE BOOKS OP THE NEW TESTA- 
MENT INTO A WHOLE 

1. Origin of this Collection. 

It was natural that the first Christians, who had 
been m the habit of using a collection of the 
sacred books of the Jews, should feel induced to 
institute a similar collection of their own sacred 
books This was the more necessary, as many 
spurious writings, which were ascribed to the 
apostles, were in circulation, and even publicly 
read and used in the churches. Even during the 
life of the apostles, such spurious writmgs were 
palmed upon them by impostors, 2 Thess. ii. 2 ; 
Coll. liL 17. In consequence of these circum- 
stances, Christians were mduced very early to 
commence the collection of their sacred books 
into a complete whole, with particular reference 
to Christian posterity, which otherwise would 
have had a very groundless and disfigured Chris- 
tianity. Vide Introduction, s. 7, ad finem. Into 
this collection only such writings were admitted 
as were considered to be the genuine productions 
of the apostles and first disciples of Christ ; al- 
though many other books were still regarded as 
canonical, m the old ecclesiastical sense of the 
word, and were still publicly read in Christian 
assembhes. Eusebius, Hist. Eccles III. 3, and 
others of the ancient fathers, said expressly that 
many books were dvayLvdoaKopEvoL, which were 
not IvdidQrjKoi (lyKOLvopEvoi ) Thus the epistle 
of Barnabas, the Shepherd of Hermas, and the 
sermon of Peter, were used in Egypt , and even 
in the fifth century, the revelation of Peter, in 
Palestine 

But with respect to the manner in which this 
collection originated, and with respect to those 
who were chiefly instrumental in forming it, we 
can obtain only very disconnected and imperfect 
information from the history of the church during 
the first centuries. ^ The information which we 
possess on these points is, however, more com- 
plete than that which relates to the canon of the 


Old Testament ; and indeed amounts to a satis- 
factory degree of evidence. 

In order to confirm the credibility and genuine- 
ness of the collection, it was formerly supposed 
that some inspired man must have either made 
or approved it ; and because John outlived the 
other apostles, he was fixed upon as the indi- 
vidual , just as Ezra was, by the Jews, for the 
compilation of the Old-Testament scriptures In 
this supposition there is a mixture of truth and 
error* We have no historical evidence for be- 
lieving that John either made or approved the 
whole collection. In order to arrive at the truth 
on this subject, we must consider the collection 
divided into its two principal parts, EvayysXiov 
and arrodToXog 

1. It was commonly reported in the early 
ages of the church, that John was acquainted 
with the first three gospels, that he sanctioned 
them by his authority, and completed the history 
of Jesus which they contain, by his own gospel. 
Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. IIL 24. And this report 
appears to be true, on a moment’s reflection. 
Vide Michaelis, Herder, and Storr. John either 
wholly omits to mention, or at most only briefly 
notices, for the sake of connexion, even such 
important events as the baptism and the ascen- 
sion of Christ, and the institution of the Lord’s 
supper, if they have been fully described by the 
other evangelists. On the other hand, he relates 
many things which the others omit He en- 
larges, for example, on the incidents and dis- 
courses which preceded and followed the supper, 
the passion, the resurrection, and other events, 
the histories of which are given by the other 
evangelists. He may therefore be supposed to 
have known and sanctioned the first three gos- 
pels, which, in connexion with his own, were of 
course received by the Christian church. 

^ 2. But it cannot be shewn from historical tes- 
timony, or any other evidence, that John either 
made the collection of the other books (dTrotr- 
roXog) now belonging to the New Testament, or 
sanctioned it by his authority, when made. This 
supposition is, on the contrary, extremely im- 
probable. If John had sanctioned the entire col- 
lection of our New-Testament scriptures, how 
could doubts have arisen respecting his second 
and third epistles, the Apocalypse, and some 
other writings, even m the midst of the Asiatic 
church, where he himself lived ? His decision 
would have forever settled the question as to the 
sacred canon. 

It is evident from the historical information 
which we possess, that this collection was not 
finished at once, but was commenced a con- 
siderable time before it was made complete. It 
was divided into two parts, rd EvayykXiov, and 
6 arroaroXog or ro OLTTOffToXLKOv. 

(1) As to the gospels, the genuine and the 
spurious were early distinguished from each 
other. Justin the Martyr distinctly speaks of 
the gospels as productions of the apostles Ire- 
nseus, Contra Hseres, III. 11, cites the gospels of 
Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John, as those which 
he knew to be genuine The same was done by 
Clemens of Alexandria, and Tertullian. Vide 
Storr, s. 12. Tatian, at the end of the second 
century, and Ammonius, at the beginning of the 
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third, composed harmonies of the four gospels, 
and Origen wrote a copious commentary on 
Matthew and John The gospels were, there- 
fore, collected as early as the second century, 
and m the third and fourth centuries were re- 
garded as of undoubted authority throughout the 
Christian church. They were prefixed to the 
other books of the New Testament , because the 
history of Jesus was considered, at that early 
period, as the basis of Christian truth, and was 
taught wherever the gospel was preached, (John, 
XX. 31 ;) just as the historical books, especially 
the wntings of Moses, were prefixed to the Old 
Testament, as the basis of the Mosaic economy. 

(2) As to the epistles, a collection of them 
was commenced at a very early period, and was 
gradually enlarged and completed. It appears, 
indeed, to be of somewhat later origin than the 
collection of the gospels , but both of them must 
have existed soon after the commencement of the 
second century; for Ignatius, Ep. ad, Philadglph. 
cap. 5, speaks of the gospels, and of the aposto- 
lical writings. The apostolical epistles were first 
sent to the churches, for which they were princi- 
pally written. They were then communicated 
by these churches, either in the original or in 
transcnpt, to other connected churches, (Col. 
iv. 16 ,) and each church collected as many as it 
could obtain. From such small, imperfect begin- 
nings, our present collection was formed. It is 
probable that some celebrated teacher, who pos- 
sessed more epistles than any other man, or per- 
haps some distinguished church, first instituted 
this collection in the second century ; and that it 
was afterwards adopted by others, in deference to 
this authority. The place where this collection 
was first made, is unknown. Mill supposes it 
was Rome , but without sufficient reason. 

This collection of the epistles was designed to 
include only those which were most distinguished, 
and whose authenticity was universally allowed 
The cLTToaroXiKov, therefore, originally contained 
only the thirteen epistles of Paul, and the first 
epistles of Peter and John ; since these only 
were considered by the oldest fathers as belong- 
ing to the IvSidOrjicoL. But afterwards the 
dvrtXeyofiEva were gradually admitted into the 
canon. And as early as the third century, most 
of the copies of the collection contained all the 
books which now belong to it, the avTikeyopeva 
not excepted , as appears from the catalogue of 
Origen cited by Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. VI. 25 ; 
and from that of Eusebius himself. Hist Eccles. 
III. 25, where he appeals to aKKXrjCLaarLKr) 
TrapddoffiQ, and excludes the Apocrypha from 
the hSidOriKou Vide Griesbach, Hist. epp. Pauli, 
Jenae, 1777, 4to. The catalogues of Cyril of 
Jerusalem and of Gregory'Nazianzen agree with 
these, except that the Apocalypse is wholly 
omitted by the former, and is mentioned by the 
latter as doubtful. 

II. The Principles on which this Collection uocis tnadef tind 
the Authority which it possesses 

We discover these principles from the writings 
of the fathers of the early ages of the church. 

1. It was a rule to admit only such books into 
the canon as could he proved to he the produc- 
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tions of the apostles themselves, or of their firist 
assistants in of&ce. Those only, therefore, were 
allowed to he Ivdid^riKoi which had credible tes- 
timony m their favour from the earliest times. 
The gospels of Peter, Thomas, and others, were 
on this principle rejected by Origen and 
Eusebius. 

2. The doctrines taught in a hook were also 
examined before it was admitted into tbe canon. 
If any book disagreed with the doctrines which 
the apostles taught, or with the regulations which 
the apostles established, it was excluded from 
the canon as clearly spurious. This rule was 
needed even at that early period ; for many books 
written m support of error had from the first 
been ascribed to the apostles, in order to procure 
more mfluence and currency. 

3 The custom and example of other churches, 
which might reasonably be supposed to have 
judged on good and sohd grounds, and which 
were free from the suspicion of credulity or care- 
lessness, were in some cases referred to, in de- 
termining whether a book should be admitted 
into the canon So Hieronymus ( Catal Script. 
Eccles.}, when speaking of the book of Jude, 
says that it had indeed been doubted and rejected 
by some, but auctontatem jam vetustate et usu 
meruit. 

The question upon what the canonical autho- 
rity of the hooks of the New Testament depends 
may now be easily answered. It depends prin- 
cipally upon the decision of the first Christian 
teachers and churches ; as the authority of the 
Greek classics depends upon the decision of the 
grammarians of Alexandria. Their decision, 
however, was not arbitrary, but founded on sober 
examination of the authenticity of these books 
No public and universal law was ever passed m 
the ancient church, determining that all and 
each of the hooks of the New Testament should 
be adopted without further examination and in- 
quiry. The learned always were, and always 
must be, free to inquire on this subject. If we 
are convinced at all, it must be by reason and 
not by authority. We should not, therefore, 
blindly credit the testimony of the ancients, whe- 
ther given by particular churches or by distin- 
guished individuals , nor, on the contrary, should 
we blindly reject their testimony. We otight 
rather to examine the evidence upon which they 
decided, and then heheve according to our own 
sincere conviction. The authenticity of some of 
the books (the dvrikeyoyiva') which stand in our 
present collection was disputed even in ancient 
times; and the decision respecting them was 
very different, even in the ancient orthodox 
church. 

The canonical books were indeed, as we find, 
in some cases determined by formal decrees, 
which seem to cut off and discountenance all 
further inquiry, as in the Canones Apostolici, 
which, however, are spurious ; also in can. 60* of 
the council at Laodicea, about the year 360, in 
which only the Apocalypse is omitted. But this 
council was composed of only a few bishops, and 
its determinations were not adopted by the other 
churches; besides, the sixtieth canon is probably 
spurious. Vide Spittler, Kritische IJntersuchtmg 
des sechzigsten Laodic. Canons, Bremen, 1777, 
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8yo. The council at Hippo, in the year 393, and 
at Carthage, in the year 397, also established si- 
milar caMogues. But neither of these councils 
was general [Many other enactments were made 
on the subject of the canon in the Romish church 
at a later period ; but the council of Ti ent, in the 
sixteenth century, for the first time established 
the canon for the Romish church by a general 
and formal decree. 

But the protestant church has never acquiesced 
in those decrees which preclude or prohibit fur- 
ther investigation. Luther considered it allow- 
able to call in question the authenticity of the 
Apocalypse and the epistles of James , and he 
was followed in this opinionby many theologians 
of the sixteenth century. And other protestant 
theologians have doubted respecting other books 
of the dvriXEySfxsva. 

Note 1. — Even if we should allow that the 
dvriktyofjLevcL are spurious, and cannot be relied 
upon in proof of the Christian system, we should 
not be compelled either to relinquish or to alter a 
single doctrine. For the books whose genuineness 
is undisputed contain all that is necessary for a 
complete knowledge of Christian faith and duty. 

Note 2. — If we examine the reasons which led 
some of the ancients to doubt the authenticity of 
the dvriXeyofiEvaf we shall find that they were 
deiived rather fiom the doctrines taught in these 
books than from any historical evidence agamst 
them. Such were Luther’s objections. But none 
of the objections of this nature which are alleged 
are, in my view, sufficiently weighty to justify 
us in considering any one of these books as 
doubtful, not even the Apocalypse, as most at 
present acknowledge. In the following work, 
* therefore, the doctrines of the Christian rehgion 
will be supported by texts taken from the (fee- 
rent books of the New Testament, without any 
reference to this distinction. 

Works to be consulted : — Gerh de Mastricht, 
Canon SS. secundum seriem seculor. N. T. 
collectus et notis illustratus, Jenae, 1725. This 
work contains the opimons of the fathers, cata- 
logues cf the canon extracted from their writings, 
and the decrees of the councils. Stoscb, De 
librorum Y. T. canone, Frankfort an dem Oder, 
1755, 8 VO. Semler, Abhandlungen von freyer 
Untersuchung des Canons, 4 Theile, Halle, 
1771 — 75, 8 VO. Weber, Beytrage zur Geschichte 
des neutestamentlichen Canons, Tubmgen, 1791. 
Corrodi, Versuch einer Beleuchtung der Ges- 
chichte des judishen und christlichen Bibel- 
canons, 2 Bande, Halle, 1792. Other works are 
referred to in Jahn, anii in the Elements of Storr 
and Flatt. 

SECTION VI 

ON THE UNADULTEEATED CORRECTNESS AND INTE- 

GRITV OF THE ODD AND NEW TESTAMENT SCRIP- 
TURES. 

The integrity of the holy scriptures implies 
(1) that none of the books which formerly be- 
longed to the canon are now wantmg, (integritas 
totalis,) (2) that these scriptures are transmitted 
to us m such a state as still to promote the object 
fcr which they were originally written, (mtegntas 
partium, or partialis.) 


I. Integntas Totalis 

If some of the scriptures which formerly be- 
longed to the canon had perished, the loss would 
not be very essential. If those that are left give 
us all the information which we need respecting 
the Jewish and Christian economy, no other 
hooks are necessary. That any books, how- 
ever, have ever belonged to the canon of the 
Jewish or Christian scriptures, which do not 
now belong to it, cannot be proved. It is true, 
indeed, that the apostles and prophets wrote 
many hooks which have not come down to us — 
books, too, which were inspired. For if inspira- 
tion IS conceded to those books of theirs which 
were admitted into the canon of the Old and 
New Testament, and which are therefore pre- 
served, it must also he conceded to those which 
were not admitted into the canon, and have 
therefore perished. The oial discourses of Jesus 
and the apostles were doubtless inspired, and yet 
many of these discourses are lost , and even of 
those which were committed to writing, only 
extracts of the more important parts were in 
many cases preserved. There is nothing incon- 
sistent, therefore, in the supposition that God 
should suffer even an inspireii book to he left out 
of this collection, and consequently to he lost to 
posterity. But there is no evidence that any of 
the books which are lost ever belonged to the 
canon. Paul wrote, as we see from his epistles, 
at least one letter to the Corinthians more than 
we have at present Many memoirs of Jesus, as 
we find from Luke, i. 1, were written at a very 
early period. The historical hooks of the Old 
Testament were extracted from larger historical 
works, which are often cited in the hooks 
compiled from them, but which are now lost 
Other collections of songs are mentioned, as, 
niuin ^DD, Joshua, X. 13. Writings of the pro- 
phets Gad, Nathan, Semaja, and Jehu, are men- 
tioned in Chronicles, but none of these ever 
belonged to the collection of the Old and New 
Testament scriptures. Cf. Jahn, Einleitung. 

II. Integntas Partiahs. 

i 

^ The integrity of a book is not affected by va- 
riations of the text, and by false readings. These 
could not have been avoided, except by miracle, 
in the numerous transcripts which have been 
made of these ancient scriptures. The integrity 
of a hook requires only that its text he in such a 
state that the object for which the hook, was 
written is fully answered. When we assert the 
integrity of the Bible, therefore, we do not pre- 
tend that every letter, word, and expression in 
our present copies exactly answers to the original 
text, hut that the general contents, the doctrines 
of the Bible, are taught in it with uncorrupted 
correctness and certainty. 

The variations of the text of the New Testa- 
ment amounted, according to the estimate of 
Wetstem, to sixty thousand, and of the text of 
the Old Testament to a still greater number. 
But by all these variations no doctrine of any 
importance is undermmed or altered, and no his- 
tory of any interest is disfigured or changeiL A 
few of the texts by which some liQctrines were 
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supported have, indeed, been discarded — e. g , 
1 John, V. 7 ; but there are other texts which 
afford to each of these doctrines an ample proof ; 
so that the doctrines themselves remain unaltered. 
Besides, the most important variations, those 
which affect the sense most materially, do not 
concern the doctrines of religion or the objects 
of faith, but some indifferent circumstances, tri- 
fling historical minutise, &c. Without giving up 
the integrity of the Bible, then, we may freely 
concede that in some few places the true reading 
is lost beyond recovery 

TAe of the Holy Sc} iptures is not so co) rupt as to 

present the attainment of the object for which they 

weie written. 

L Of the text of the New Testament. The sup- 
position that the text in all the manuscripts of the 
New Testament has been intentionally and gener- 
ally falsified cannot possibly be made. Any falsi- 
fications musthave been made either by the reigning 
ecclesiastical body (catholici) or by some of the 
sects (hmretici) during the first three centimes. 
But among the former, there was no man during 
this period of sufficient authority to cause the alte- 
rations which he might have made to be generally 
adopted. The j ealousy existing among individual 
churches and teachers was far too great, and the 
use of the Christian scriptures far too general, to 
allow an intentional falsification to be made. 
These scriptures were publicly read, and were 
therefore familiar to every Christian. This was 
the case certainly with those more important 
parts, which, if any, would have been falsified. 
There were also many translations made from 
the various manuscripts of the original Greek, 
the text of which still agrees m every important 
particular with our own. 

The text of the New Testament was, indeed, 
intentionally altered and corrupted by some of 
the heretics — e. g., Marcionj but those altera- 
tions were immediately discovered and con- 
demned by the orthodox churches. In fact, 
these heretics freely acknowledged that they 
themselves had fabricated them, and did not pre- 
tend to follow the origmal text. 

2. Of the text of the Old Testament. The 
opinions which formerly prevailed respecting 
the integnty of the text of the Old Testament 
were much more extravagant than respecting 
that of the New. These opinions were lounded 
on the exaggerated accounts which were given 
by the later Jews respecting the pains which 
their ancestors, especially the Mason tes, had 
taken to preserve the sacred text unaltered. 
They went so far as to say, that in consequence 
of this caution not a single mistake or false 
reading had been able to creep into the original 
Hebrew text. And they extended the same re- 
mark even to the accents and vowel points. 
John Buxtorf, father and son, professors of the 
Hebrew language at Basel, during the last part 
of the seventeenth century, adopted these fabu- 
lous Jewish opinions and stories, and advocated 
them with great zeal. Through their influence 
and that of their disciples, as the principal cause, 
these opinions became "^ery prevalent among the 
Swiss, and even Lutheran, theologians at the end 
of the seventeenth and the beginning of the eigh- 


teenth century. In Switzerland they were re- 
garded as essential points of orthodoxy, and 
placed as such in the Formula consensus Helvi- 
tici But, 

(1) The exactest agreement of all our present 
manuscripts would not prove the present text to 
be throughout true, for all our present Hebrew 
manuscripts follow the same Masoretic recension ; 
and their agreement would only prove that this 
recension had suffered no corruption 

(2) This supposed agreement has, however, 
been disproved since our manuscripts have been 
compared. They differ widely fiom one an 
other, as appears from the vast number of various 
readings collected by Kenmcott and Be Rossi 

(3) The Hebrew manuscripts from which the 
ancient versions — for example, the Septuagint — 
were made differed still more widely , and m 
some instances quite another recension of the 
Hebrew text was at the foundation of these ver- 
sions. 

But however great may be the corruptions 
which are fqund in particular books or passages 
of the Old Testament, they do not materially 
affect the Christian religion, which does not 
stand in such an intimate connexion with any 
parts of the Jewish scriptures that it must stand or 
fall with them. But the same is true on this 
subject with respect to the Old Testament as 
was remarked above with respect to the New. 
Not a single doctrine is undermined or weakened 
by all these various readings. Nor can it be 
proved that the text has in a single instance been 
intentionally corrupted in favour of particular 
doctrinal prejudices. Even the Samaritan text 
of the five books of Moses, the most important 
of the Hebrew scriptures, exhibits their contents 
with entire fidelity, and in entire accordance with 
the texts of our common Hebrew manuscripts. 

Cf. Rich Simon, Hist, critique du V. T., Rot- 
terdam, 1685, 4to. Capellus, Critica Sacra, Pans, 
1650. Eichhorn, Einleitung ins alte Testament, 
Th. I. Cap. II. Lichtenstein, Paralipomena cri- 
tica circa textum Vet. Testamenti, Helmstadt, 
1799, 4to Jahn, Einleitung. Also the wri- 
tings of Kennicott and Be Rossi. 

SECTION VII. 

OF THE TRUTH AND DIVINITY OF THE DOCTRINES 
TAUGHT BY CHRIST AND HIS AFOSTLES 

The truth and divinity of the doctrines con- 
tained in the Christian scriptures must be consi- 
dered before the divinity of these scriptures 
themselves. 

The principal proofs which Jesus himself and 
his apostles produced in favour of the divinity of 
their doctrines are the following • 

I. Proof fi om the Claims which Jesus himself made, 

Jesus frequently called himself an immediate 
divine messenger. He declared that he taught 
his religion by the express command of Gk)d, 
and as his deputed ambassador, Matt. xxvi. 63 , 
John, V. 43 j xvi 27, 28, et passim This de- 
claration of Jesus, so often reputed, is, in itself 
considered, of great weight. Kie same preten- 
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sions have, indeed, sometiinei heen made hy im- 
postors and enthusiasts, hut the v^hole character 
and conduct of Jesus were such as to free him 
from the imputation of heing either an honest 
enthusiast or a crafty impostor. He is the very 
opposite of what impostors and enthusiasts, even 
of the best description, usually are , he practised 
none of the arts of deception, and he appealed 
confidently and unreservedly to his innocence, 
even in presence of his enemies , and chal- 
lenged them to convict him, if they were able, 
of a single act of dishonesty, John, viii 46, seq 

This proof has been carefully stated by Storr, 
Doctrina Christiana, p. 28 — 34, and by Dr. Hen- 
sler, Die Wahrheit und Gottlichkeit der christ- 
hchen Religion in der Kurze dargestellt, p. 
26 — 32, Hamburg, 1803, 8vo. 

II. Proof fiom the Eireellence, Suitableness t and Bene- 
Jicial Tendency of this Religion 

This proof is called argumentum internum pro 
ventate et dwmitate religionis Christiance. Jesus 
himself makes use of this argument, ’John, vii. 17 
It is also employed by the apostles, and by the 
ancient apologists of Christianity, Justin, Athena- 
goras, Tertullian, and Clemens of Alexandria. 
That the Christian religion is surpassed by no 
other in the purity, simplicity, and practical 
utility of its doctrines, is perfectly obvious, and, 
even at the present day, is generally acknow- 
ledged- No sage or moralist, of ancient or mo- 
dern times, has accomplished so great a work as 
has been done by Christ , has taught such salu- 
tary doctrines — doctrines which exert so benign 
an infiuence in comforting and renovating the 
heart of man. And this every one may know 
from his own experience who makes a personal 
application of these doctrines m the manner 
which Christ has prescribed. Yide Introduc- 
tion, s. 3, ad finem. 

The religion which, by its doctrme and disci- 
pline, accomplishes all this, and which is so 
taught as to effect what had never before been 
done by man, deserves to be called divine ; and 
must be acknowledged, even by the rationalist, 
to be, on this account, at least important and 
worthy of respect. But the internal excellence 
of the Christian religion does not, in itself consi- 
dered, satisfactorily prove that this religion is, 
as a matter of fact, derived immediately from 
God ; the utility and benevolent tendency of a 
doctrine prove only that it is worthy of God, and 
not the fact that it is derived from him. As this 
is a question of fact, it can be proved only by 
other facts. Vide Introduction, s. 8. III. 2, note 
Hence it is that this proof from the internal ex- 
cellence of the Christian religion is always in- 
sisted upon, to the exclusion of the proof from 
miracles, by those who deny any immediate di- 
vine revelation in the higher sense. That 
divine revelation in this sense cannot be suffi- 
ciently estabhshed by this internal argument 
may be seen from the Introduction, s. 7, I. ad 
finem 

But although this internal argument does not, 
separately considered, satisffictorily prove the 
immediate divine origin of the Christian religion, 
it is still of great importance — 


1. To the sincere inquirer, A conviction of 
the inherent excellence of the Christian religion, 
and of its benevolent tendencies, is of the greatest 
importance to the candid inquirer in seriously 
examining the other proofs by which the divi- 
nity of our religion is supported. It prepares 
his mind to receive them, and predisposes him 
to believe any evidence that may be offered, or 
any declarations that may be made, by one who 
gave such excellent precepts, and lived himself 
in a manner so conformed to them, as Jesus did 
Jesus declared that his instructions were derived 
immediately from God. Vide No. I. Now if the 
inquirer finds that the religion of Christ accom- 
plishes what might he reasonably expected of a re- 
ligion of divine origin ; if he finds that its founder 
possessed a pure moral character, and was neither 
an impostor nor a deluded enthusiast; he will give 
credit to his pretensions, and feel himself bound 
to admit the evidence that may be offered of his 
divine mission 

2 To the practical Christian The belief of 
the truth and divinity of the Christian religion 
arising from its internal excellence and its bene- 
ficial effects, is in the highest degree important 
to every practical Christian, His whole estima- 
tion of this religion depends upon his having felt 
this excellence, and joyfully experienced these 
benefits, in his own heart. These experiences 
produce a firm conviction in his mind of the 
truth of this religion, which no theoretic doubts 
are able to shake. 

These feelings arising in the heart of the true 
Christian, as he studies, apphes, and practises the 
instructions of bis religion, and the firm convic- 
tion of the truth and divinity of his religion, 
arising from these feelings, is called testimonium 
spiritus sancti internum — i. e., a conviction of 
the divinity of the Chnstian religion produced in 
the mind of man by the Spirit of God. This 
conviction is not a conclusion, but a feeling, from 
which the truth is inferred. Vide Moms, p. 39, 40. 
The term testimonium (/laprupia), taken from 
Rom. viii 16, and 1 John, v. 6, was applied to 
this inward persuasion, in contradistinction to the 
name testimonium externum spiritus sancti, taken 
from Heb, ii. 4, which was given to the proof 
afforded by miracles. 

The internal witness of the Spirit denotes those 
pious feelings and dispositions which God or the 
Holy Spirit awakens in us by means of the Chns- 
tiau doctrine, and which are the evidence, the 
internal proof, to us, that this doctrine is true. 
“ Ultima ratio, sub qua et propter quam fide di- 
vina et infaUihili credimus, verbum Dei, esse 
verhum Dei, est, ipSa intrinseca vis et efficacia 
vcrhi divim, et spiritus sancti in scriptura loquentis 
testificatio et obsignaiio,'^ Quenstedt, Systema, L 
p. 140. 

This intimate persuasion is perfectly rational, 
and by no means visionary. It is not produced 
in us in a miraculous manner, by direct divine 
agency, but it results from the tmths which we 
have understood and obeyed. We are conscious 
m our inmost souls that since we have embraced 
this heavenly religion, and have faithfully obeyed 
Its precepts, we have had more peace and happi- 
ness, and more strength to execute our virtuous 
resolutions, than ever before. Hi this way we 
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arc brought to tho convictiou that the Christian 
religion is the true and only means of promoting 
our happiness, and of imparting that quiet of 
mind, and that strength for virtue, which we 
need. And from this conviction we pass to the 
conclusion, that the Christian religion is true and 
divine^ and that Jesus and his apostles are to be 
believed when they declare it to be such. We 
have found this doctrine to be possessed of higher 
excellences and of a greater efficacy than any 
other with which we have been acquainted, and 
hence conclude that it is the very means which 
God himself has appointed for our good. 

This proof of the divine origin of the Chris- 
tian religion, derived from its happy effects, is 
often urged by Christ, John, vu 15 — 17, coll, 
viii 47 , and also by the apostles, 1 Thess. ii. 13 , 
2 Cor. ill 1 — i, Acts, ii. 14 — 37, and particu- 
larly from the effect of the discourses of Jesus, 
Matt vii. 28, 29 ; Luke, xxiv. 32. This proof, 
explained in this way, is conformed both to reason 
and observation , and the feehngs upon which it 
rests must have been experienced by every true 
Christian. Cf s. 124, II ; Nosselt, Diss. inaug, 
deinterno testimonio spiritus sancti, Halle, 1767. 
Gehe (Supenutendant at Oschatz), Diss inaug 
de argumento, quod pro divinitate religionis 
Christian® ab expenentia ducitur, Gottingen, 
1796. Morus, p. 40. 

Ill Proof from Miracles. 

In this place we shall consider only what we 
are taught on this subject by the writers of the 
Old and New Testaments, and the point of view 
in which they regaided it; adding a few ob- 
servations for the purpose of illustration. Here- 
after, in the Article on Divine Providence, s. 72, 
we shall consider the arguments and objections of 
a philosophical nature, 

1. The following names are given to miracles 

by the sacred writers, and by Jesus himself — 
rrrii:!, correspondent to which in the Sep- 

tuagint, and in the New Testament, are the 
words, SvvafjLLQ, duudfisig, because miracles are 
proofs of the divine power sibs, SravfxdaLa, 
Braviiara, something extraordinary, which ex- 
cites wonder, npiio, rspagy rkpara, prodigia, por- 
tenta, something monstrous, which excites the 
idea of a tremendous force, (Trjpeia, ostenta, 
because miracles are signs or evidences of divine 
interposition ; whence they are also called the 
hand of God, the finger of God. Ipya 

Toxt 0eou. The miracles of Christ are frequently 
called by way of eminence. The divine 
power by which miracles were wrought was 
called rrri, imij? iri'i, irveupa dyiov, Trvevpa Qeov, 
TTvtvpa. 

2. These biblical names of miracles clearly 
shew that the sacred writers considered miracles to 
be events effected by divine power, unlike those 
which commonly occur in the known order of na- 
ture, established by God, and inexplicable to us by 
the laws of nature, and therefore calculated to ex- 
cite surprise and wonder Such events are not ne- 
cessary for the establishment of a natural religion ; 
but they are indispensable to the establishment 


of any religion which announces itself as revealed 
from God in any other way than through the 
reason of man, — of a religion, in short, like the 
Christian, which is a positive religion, and in 
which Christ appears in the character of a divine 
messenger to disclose the mind of God. The 
peculiar doctrines of this religion are not cog- 
nizable from the nature of things, but are taught 
us by persons who assert that they themselves 
were taught by God. Now if they would obtain 
credit in this assertion, they must be able to prove 
their divine mission by proper evidence. They 
cannot do this by proofs drawn from reason , 
they therefore resort to miracles 

Properly speaking, these miracles are wrought 
by God. In performing them, he does not alter 
or disturb the course of things which he himself 
directs, or counteract the laws which he himself 
has established ; but he accomplishes, by means 
of nature, which he has thus constituted and 
which he governs, something more than is com- 
mon, and in connexion with unusual circum- 
stances. 

\_Note. — This is here maintained in opposition 
to some theologians of former times, who held 
that in case of a real miracle the course of nature 
was disturbed, or the laws of nature counteracted. 
“ Miracula vera et proprie dicta sunt, qu® contra 
vim rebus naturalibus a Deo inditam, cursumque 
naturalem, sive per extraordinariam Dei poten- 
tiam efficiuntur , ut cum . . . aqua in vinum con- 
vertitur, mortui suscitantur.” &c. Quenstedt, 
Systema, P. I. et II, p. 471, Viteberg®, 1685, fol. 
The same opinion is expressed by Buddeus 
Miracles, he says, are “ operationes quibus na- 
tur® leges ad ordinem et conservationem totius 
hujus universi spectantes, re vera suspenduntur.” 
Instit. theol. dogm. p. 245. They are likewise 
defined by Wegscheider as “ eventus insohti ad- 
mirationem excitantes; ideoque a cooperatione 
caus®, humanas vires superantis, et rerum natures 
cursum consuetum, Jegesque 0 i efiiciendo ejusmodi 
eventu tollentis, plerumque repetiti.” Institutiones, 
p. 173, s. 46. But with respect to this opinion, 
Augustine properly asked, “Quomodo est contra 
naturam, quod est voluntate Dei, quum voluntas 
tanti utique creatoris, condit® rei cujuslibet na- 
tura sit.” De Civ. Dei, XXI. 8. This opinion 
led to the supposition that in connexion with 
every miracle there was a miracuhm restitutwms, 
by which the confusion occasioned was obviated, 
and the proper order restored. Vide J. J ac. Ebert, 
DubitatiOnes contra miracula restitutionjs. 

The following remarks on this subject aie 
from Tieftrunk, Censur des chr. protest. Lehrbe- 
griffs, s. 263 — 265 . “ The efficient supersensible 
Being may not suspend the laws, or disarrange 
the course of nature , but must employ nature as 
the means of producing the designed result. 
What is miraculous is not therefore contrary to 
nature (widematiirlich), but extraordinary, pre- 
ternatural, (aussernatuilich.) The wonder- 
working Being produces in the sphere of sense, 
and by the laws which govern this sphere, such 
an effect as does not occur in the ordinary course 
of things, and could not be produced by the mere 
powers of nature. A miraculous event seems to 
encroach upon the course of nature, without dis- 
; turbing or displacing it But this encroachment 
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cannot be accounted for by any natural causality, 
and must be ascribed to a higher power working 
according to the laws of sensible nature. But 
we must not suppose that this supersensible cause 
acts in a lawless manner in working miracles, 
for although we are unacquainted with the laws 
which prevail in the sphere of spirit, we must 
still believe that some laws are there in force , 
and if we knew what they were, we should con- 
sider the same events which now appear mira- 
culous as perfectly natural.” Vide Hahn, Lehr- 
buch des christlichen Glaubens, s. 24, Leipzig, 
1828 ] 

In this extraordinary exertion of his power, 
God has ever some great moral end in view , 
since it IS inconsistent with reason and scripture 
to suppose that he acts without respect to an 
end Now the end for which miracles are per- 
formed is clearly revealed. They are the creden- 
tials of the divine messengers, and invest with a 
divine authority their precepts, promises, threat- 
enings, and whatever else they may declare ; for 
no teacher ever did or can work a miracle by 
his own power . he can only act as the instru- 
ment m the hand of God, the author and governor 
of nature. When God, therefore, raises the dead, 
or performs any other miracle, through the in- 
strumentality of a teacher, he thus declares that 
this teacher is divinely commissioned, that through 
him he shall speak, and act, and accomplish his 
purposes. He thus furnishes his ambassador 
with credentials, secures him the attention of his 
fellow men,- calls upon them to acknowledge the 
divinity pf his mission, and to receive his hea- 
venly doctrine. This, then, as we are taught by 
the Bible, is the end for which miracles were 
wrought. True miracles are the credentials 
which God gives his ambassadors of their divine 
mission, and every teacher who performs them 
should be received as a messenger sent from God 
For it cannot be supposed that the God of truth 
would enable an enthusiast, or a crafty impostor, 
or any false teacher, to perform real miracles, 
since he would thus set his own seal to a false- 
hood Hence we may safely argue the falsity of 
all the alleged miracles which are wrought for 
the confirmation of doctrines and declarations 
which are demonstrably untrue, and therefore 
not of God,-^such, for example, as were wrought 
by the false prophets in ancient times, and which 
are declared m the Bible to be deceptive. 

On these principles, Christ and his apostles 
prove the divinity of their mission and doctrine, 
by the miracles which they performed in view of 
their contemporanes. Matt. xi. 3, seq. John, xiv. 
11. Vide Scripta Vani argumenti, ed 2, p. 187, 
And in consequence of the miracles which he 
wrought, Jesus was received by many of his con- 
temporaries as a teacher sent from God, John, 
ill 2 , ix 35 — 38. This belief in his character, 
arising from his miracles, was approved by Jesus 
himself, Matt xi. 2 — 6, 20 — 24. Sometimes, how- 
ever, he justly blamed the Jews for seekmg con- 
stantly after signs and wonders- As to the object 
of the miracles which he performed, he distinctly 
declared, that they should be considered as proof 
(jjYiliCcov) that he, as a man, did not teach his own 
wisdom, nor act from his own will, but as the 
organ of God, the creator and governor of the 


universe , and that his instructions should there- 
fore be considered as divine instructions (Xoyoc), 
and received and obeyed as coming from GoL 
Vide John, in , v., vi , viii , xii., xiv., xvi , Acts, 
11 . 22 ; X 38. Miracles are regarded by Christ 
and the apostles as always intended by God to 
promote the success (avvepyela^aL) and confirm 
the authority ((SefSaiovv) of the doctrine taught 
by the one through whom they were performed. 
Mark, xvi 20. The apostles refer, in the Acts 
and in the epistles, to three kinds o^ miracles — 
VIZ., (1) those wrought upon Jesus, to prove his 
authority, especially his resurrection from the 
dead; (2) those wrought bp him ; and (3) those 
which they themselves performed 

The proof from miracles, impressing, as they 
do, the bodily senses, often produces a strong 
conviction, and is especially adapted to those 
who are insensible to the proof drawn from the 
internal excellence of the Christian religion, and 
the effects which it produces on the hearts of men. 

3 How far is the proof from miracles still 
valid? May it be urged at the present day ? It 
has been rejected, in modern times, as wholly 
destitute of evidence, by Rousseau,/Hume, and all 
the rationalist theologians. Hume maintained, 
that however strong might be the evidence in 
favour of any miracle, there was always stronger 
evidence against it , and that every miracle was 
contradictory to the reason and experience of all 
ages In order to render the miracles of the 
Bible suspicious, he collected all manner of mar- 
vellous histones, and endeavoured to shew that the 
miracles of the Bible had less evidence to sup- 
port them than many of these pretended miracles, 
which were universally allowed to be false The 
proof from miracles was also abundantly can- 
vassed in the controversies with Lessing. 

We may freely concede, (a) that this proof 
must have carried a stronger and rgore resistless 
evidence to the minds of those who themselves 
saw the miracles with their own eyes, than to the 
minds of others living at a distance from the 
scene, or after the time in which they were per- 
formed ; and (5) that Christ and his apostles 
intended their miracles primarily for their con- 
temporaries, who expected and demanded evi- 
dence of this nature, and who would receive the 
true religion more readily, and believe it more 
firmly, if it came to them supported by such 
evidence as was conformed to their previous 
opinions and expectations; and that this proof 
may so far be said to be temporary. But (c) it 
can by no means be said to be destitute of evi-^ 
dence for all who were not the contemporaries of 
Christ and the apostles. If any at the present 
day are convinced of the historical truth of the 
miracles wrought by Christ, to them the proof 
derived from miracles must still be perfectly 
valid For to attempt to prove a prion, as is 
usually done, that miracles are impossible, is the 
height of folly and presumption.’ Moreover (d) 
the system of truth which was taught by Jesus, 
the apostles, and prophets, is consistent with 
Itself only on the supposition that it was corrobo- 
rated by miracles. They laid claim to the 
character of extraordinary divine messengers — 
a claim which could not be supported except by 
extraordinary events. Vide Introduction, s. 7, 8. 
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The reason, now, that so many deny the evidence 
of miracles is, that they are unwilling to admit 
this extraordinary claim, which miracles are in- 
tended to establish. 

The historical credibility of the miracles of 
Christ may be proved m two ways 

(1) From the testimony of the apostles them- 
selves. We reason thus (a) they were able to 
know the truth They were contemporaries of 
Christ, and eye-witnesses of his works They 
enjoyed the best opportunity for examining and 
scrutinizing everything which he did Nor were 
they credulous , but, on the contrary, slow to be- 
heve, as Christ himself says, Mark, xvi 14, 
They perfectly agree in their testimony, and in 
open court refer to the miracles of Christ as to 
undisputed facts, known to the world, Acts, ii 22. 
(b) They intended to speak the truth Their 
whole character is such as to free them from the 
suspicion of intentional deception. If they had 
been influenced by considerations of worldly 
interest they would not have embraced Christi- 
anity, from which they had little to hope, and 
everything to fear, as to their temporal prospects. 
Besides, the style of their narratives is so simple, 
artless, and unaffected, that every unprejudiced 
reader must feel himself compelled to acknow- 
ledge that they understood and believed what 
they wrote, and had no intention of deceiving 
their readers. 1 John, i 1, seq. Cf. Morus, 

p. 16—20. 

(2) From the testimony of those who were 
not followers of Christ, and even of those who 
were opposed to his religion. The Jews who 
were contemporary with Christ allowed that he 
had* wrought miracles, (John, xi.^47,) and did 
not venture to accuse him, before a judicial tri- 
bunal, of deception in performing them. Even 
the Talmud makes mention of his miracles, and 
allows their historical truth, although it undertakes 
to account for them in different ways. And so 
the pharisees, when they were unable to deny 
the reality of the miracles of Christ, pretended, 
as a last resort, that they were the work of the 
devil. And even the apostate Judas, who lived 
on terms of perfect intimacy with his Master, 
could not bring agamst him the charge of decep- 
tion, and confesses at last, in despair, that he 
had betrayed innocent blood ; whereas, if he had 
known or suspected any dishonesty, he would 
surely have justified his crime. And if he did 
not know of any dishonesty, we may safely con- 
clude that there was none ; since the imposture 
could not have been executed without pecuniary 
means, which were placed in the hands of Judas. 
Matt xxyii. 4, seq. Those who opposed Chnsti- 
amty during the first periods of its existence — 
namely, Celsus, Hi erodes, and Julian, did not 
doubt the historical truth of the miracles of 
Christ, although they ascribed them to magical 
arts. Moras, p. 26, 27. 

k 

IV. Proof from the fulfilment of Ancient Prophecies 

in Chnsf^ 

In urging this proof, Jesus and his apostles had 
primary, though by no means exclusive, refer’enbe 
to the Jews, in whose sacred books these' pro- 
dictions respecting the Messiah Were contained. 


This proof will be particulaily considered in 
connexion with the office of Messiah, s, 89, 90, 
in the Article on Christ. 

V Proof from the Prophecies of Christ himself 

Every prediction of future incidents may pro- 
perly be legarded as a miracle. All which was 
said, therefore, respecting the proof from mira- 
cles, may be apphed to this proof and the one 
preceding, both of which are parts of the gene- 
ral proof from miracles. 

With respect to the proof from prophecy, we 
remaik now more particularly, that in order to 
its validity, (1) The prediction must be histori- 
cally true — 1 . e , must have been actually made 
before the events to which it relates, and not 
fabricated afterwards, nor even enriched by the 
addition of any circumstances which may have 
occuried m connexion with the fulfilment of the 
original prophecy. (2) It must not, like most of 
the oracles of the ancient heathen world, hide its 
meaning under an artful ambiguity of expression. 

(3) The exact and perfect fulfilment of the pre- 
diction must be capable of proof from history. 
If any prediction answers these conditions, \t 
must be allowed to come from God, and to he of 
the nature of a miracle, 2 Pet. i. 19. 

God only can foresee future and fortuitous 
events. "V^en a man therefore foretells events 
of this nature, he proves that he is instructed 
and commissioned by God. The Jewish pro- 
phets who laid claim to the title of divine am- 
bassadors were required, therefore, m proof of 
their pretensions, to foretell the future. Christ 
himself made use of this proof to support his 
own claims, John, xiii. 19 ; xiv. 29. He fore- 
told, m the most distinct and accurate manner, 
his own impending fate, (Matt. xvi. 21, seq. 
Luke, xviii. 31 — 33 ;) and also that of his dis- 
ciples, Matt. X. 18, seq. He predicted that his 
religion would prevail upon the earth, and con- 
tinue to the end of the world ; and this, too, at a 
time when its destruction must have appeared to 
every one in the highest degree probable. He 
predicted the destruction of Bie temple, and the 
overthrow of the Jewish state by the Romans, 
Matt xxiv. , Luke, xxi. This latter prediction 
was very minute, and was fulfilled, according to 
the testimony of Josephus, in every particular 
Cf. the valuable treatises on the prophecies, 
collected by Hurd and Halifax. Thomas New- 
ton, Treatise on the prophecies which have 
been remarkably fulfilled. Less, Wahrheit der 
christlichen Religion, s. 472, ff. Gottingen,. 
1785. 

Morus, p. 24, seq., s. 14, seq. 

Note . — It thus appears, that in investigating 
the truth of Christianity we must proceed as 
we do when we investigate any subjects of an 
historical nature. We must heheve what we arc 
taught in the holy scriptures, upon the authority 
of the testimony by which it is supported^ We 
are indeed gratified to find other reasoifs*, |)b^de 
positive divine testimony, on which to found onr 
belief in the truths of religion ; huf addi- 
tional reasons are not essential |b' ohr'behef. 
And in cases where we are nai^we to discover 
them, we may believe upon th^' simple divine 
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testimony Nor are we chargeable with credulity 
in so doing, any more than when we believe, on 
credible testimony, any fact which may for a 
time be incomprehensible. 

Cf. Joh. Fnedr. Kleuker, Neue Prufung und 
ErkUrung der vorzuglichsten Beweise fur die 
Wahrheit und den gottlichen Ursprung desChns- 
tenthums, wie der Offenbarung uberhaupt, 3 Bde, 
Riga, 1787 — 94, 8vo Koppen, Die Bibel ein 
Werk der gQttlichen Weisheit, Ausg 2, Rostock 
and Leipzig, 1797-8, 8vo. Storr, Doctrinse Chris- 
tian®, &c., p. 21, seq Suskind (Prof of theo- 
logy at Stuttgard), Eine histonsch — exegetische 
Untersuchung, In welchem Smne hat Jesus die 
Gottlichkeit seiner Religion und Sittenlehre be- 
hauptet? Tubingen, 1802, 8vo. Hensler, Die 
Wahrheit und Gottlichkeit der christlichen Reli- 
gion, in der Kurze dargestellt, s. 33 — 48. 

SECTION VIII 

OF THE INSPIRATION OF THE SCRIPTURES OF THE OLD 

AND NEW TESTAMENTS, OR THE HIGHER DIVINE 

INFLUENCE ENJOYED BY THE SACRED WRITERS 

Introductory HeynaiKs 

1. The two following positions — tiz., the doc- 
trines taught in the books of the Sihle ate of divine 
origirij and these hooks themselves are given by God, 
are by no means the same, and need to be care- 
fully distinguished. The divinity of the doctrines 
of the Bible was considered m s 7 , hut this does 
not necessarily involve the divinity of the Bible 
itself. The doctrines of revelation are frequently ' 
contained in books of devotion, for example, hut 
It is not pretended that on this account these 
books are of divine origin. The truth and di- 
vinity of the Christian religion might he satisfac- 
torily proved if the hooks of the New Testament 
were acknowledged to be merely genuine, and 
the authors of them merely credible ; so that the 
divinity of the Christian religion need not be con- 
sidered as depending on the divinity of the holy 
scriptures. The two things were distingmshed 
from each other as early as the time of Me- 
laucthon. 

Religion, therefore, is more concerned, as 
Michaelis has justly observed, in having proof 
for the authenticity and genuineness than for the 
inspiration of the sacred volume. Still the sin- 
cere friend of truth will surely be rejoiced m 
finding reason to believe in the immediate divine 
origin of the hooks of our religion. If this higher 
divine influence, called inspiration, were not en- 
joyed by the apostles in those instructions which 
they have left us, how easily could we be dis- 
turbed by the suspicion that they misunderstood 
some of the doctrines of Christianity, or failed 
to exhibit them in a proper manner! They 
were liable, we might then say, from their de- 
voted attachment to the person of Christ, and 
their high esteem for his character, to adopt 
false and exaggerated opinions respecting his 
nature, and his future exaltation. In this way, 
if these books were not believed to be given by 
inspiration of God, the most important positive 
doctrines of Christianity might be considered 
doubtful , as has been done, in fact, in modern 


times, by those who deny the inspiration of the 
scriptures. 

2. Inspiration has been defined in different 
ways. Cf. the histoncal sketch, s. 9, 10. It 
may be best defined, according to the representa- 
tions of the scnptures themselves, to be an extra- 
traordinary divine influence by which the teachers 
of religion were instructed what and how they should 
write or speak, while discharging the duties of their 
office. There is no need of any distinction be- 
tween their oral and written discourses. Morns, 
p 30, s 24. The correctness of this definition 
will hereafter appear from the texts which will 
be cited from the New Testament. 

Note — It may he regarded as a settled point 
that inspiration is not impossible, and that no 
argument a prion can be urged agamst the his- 
torical evidence of the fact. This was truly 
remarked by Kant, Religion innerhalb der Gran- 
zen der remen Vernunft, 2 Ausg Konigsberg, 
1793, 8vo , and also by Fichte, Versuch emer 
Kritik aller Offenbarung, 2 Ausg. Konigsberg, 
1793, 8vo. 

t. Inspiration of the New Testament. 

1, This cannot he proved from the testimony 
of the fathers. They can command belief only 
when they testify respecting things which could 
be known by observation , such as the authen- 
ticity of a hook, or the age of the writer. Nor 
can the divine origin of the Bible be proved by 
the argument by which we prove the divine 
origin of the doctrines it contains — viz., the in- 
ternal witness of the Holy Spirit, s 7. Still less 
can it he proved from the miracles which the 
sacred writers performed. These arguments for 
the inspiration of the Bible were unknown to the 
ancients, and were first employed m the seven- 
teenth. century by the theologians of Helmstadt, 
who succeeded Calixtus. 

2. The great argument upon which protest- 
ants rely in proving the inspiration of the scrip- 
tures presupposes only the genuineness of the 
books, and the credibility of the authors of the 
New Testament. Vide s. 7 ; cf. Morus, p. 17—20, 
s. 3 — 9, and p. 32, s. 28. We hold that every 
book of the New Testament which is genuine, 
and which was really written by an apostle, is 
inspired, or written under a special divine in- 
fluence. In proof of this point, we rely upon the 
express testimony of Jesus, who exphcitly and 
solemnly promised to his disciples a pecuhar 
divine assistance whenever they should he called 
upon to teach, confirm, or defend his religion, 
to the service of which he had consecrated them. 

Christ promised his disciples this pecuhar 
divine assistance on four different occasions * — 
(d) when he first sent them forth, Matt. x. 
19, 20 ; (6) m a discourse in which he commis- 
sions them to publish his religion, Luke, xu. 
11, 12 , (c) when he predicted the destruc- 
tion of Jerusalem, Mark, xm. 11 ; Luke, xxi. 14 ; 
(d) m his last address to his disciples, John, 
xiv. — ^xvi. On these occasions he promised 
them TO rrvevjia liyiov, an extraordinary divine 
influence to attend them constantly^ and secure 
them agamst error. He said to them in Mark, 
that when they spoke under this divine impulse, 
it would not be they who spoke, but the Holy 
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Spirit, (ovK lare vjxug ol XaXoux'TfC) oXka ro 
TTvivfia rb ayiov.) He forbade tbem to pre- 
meditate what they should say before judicial 
tribunals, since they should then be taught by 
the DiYine Spirit, not only what but how they 
should speak, (jn?) iiepLixvrjarrjTs ttwq 77 tL \aX^- 
(Tr}rs'‘ bo^fjasrai yap vpXv k, t, X') The object 
of the apostles, in those discourses in which the 
divine assistance was promised, was not only to 
defend themselves, but to give instruction in 
Christianity. 

Now, if the apostles were assisted in this 
manner in their discourses, which were merely 
oral, and of course of a very temporary and 
limited advantage, how much more should they be 
assisted in their written instructions, which were 
destined to exert a more lasting and extended 
influence ’ “ Est enim scnpturm et prcedicatioms 
par ratio Quse enim voce praedicabatur doctiina, 
ea postea juvandae memorise causa consignabatur 
litens, et quse causa erat cur prsedicationem ex 
divina inspiratione oporteret peragi, ea militabat 
pro scriptione eo magis, quod scriptura deberet 
esse medium doctrinse ejusdem incorrupte ad 
finem mundi usque conservandse, et ad posterita- 
tem propagandse.” Joh Musseus in Spinosismo, 
p. 69- Divine assistance was promised to the 
apostles, in general terms, in the discharge of their 
duties as teachers, whether they spake or wrote , 
and the words XaXuv and TrapaicaXuv are applied 
with equal propriety to speaking and writing. 
According to John, xiv. — xvi., Christ promised 
his disciples that so often as the circumstances of 
time and place might require, they should enjoy 
the constant, uninterrupted assistance of the Holy 
Spirit, as their Paracletus, their counsellor, and ' 
assistant. According to John, xvi. 7 — 11 , the 
Holy Spirit would convince the world through 
them, (by their writing, therefore, as well as 
peaking.) And finally, the apostles and evan- 
gelists themselves ascribe the same authority to 
their writings as to their oral instructions, John, 
XX. 31 ; 1 John, i. 1 — i ; 2 Thess. 11. 15 ; 1 Cor. 
XV. 1, coll. 11 . 13 , Ephes. iu. 3, seq, , Acts, 
XV. 23, seq. 

The Holy Spirit, beside the general assistance 
which he would render the apostles, should, 
according to the promise of Christ, reveal to 
them many thmgs of which Christ had not 
spoken, John, xvi. 12—15. That in their teach- 
ing they might be secure from mistake, even 
with? respect to knowledge which they might 
have acquired in the unaided use of their own 
faculties, he should remind them {vTropvrjaEL) of 
all that Christ had taught them ; and himself 
instruct them in everything rrdvra) ne- 

cessary for the discharge of the duties of their 
office, John, xiv. 26. He should reveal to them 
future events, John, xvi. 13 j endow them, when 
necessary, with miraculous powers, Mark, xvi 17 ; 
correct their mistakes, and impart to them new 
instructions whenever they were called for, John, 
xvi, 12 ; xiv. 26. So that whatever the apostles 
taught might be regarded as coming from God. 

This testimony of Christ is the foundation of 
the doctrine of the inspiration of the New Testa- 
ment. And from this testimony we see clearly 
the propriety of the definition of inspiration 
given in the introductory remarks. In order to 


I shew in what estimation the apostles held their 
own writings and those of their fellow-labourers, 
it deserves to be mentioned, that the epistles 
of Paul were placed by Peter on a level with the 
scriptures of the Old Testament, which were then 
regarded by both Jews and Christians as divine, 
2 Pet. lii. 16. 

These promises of special divine assistance 
were not, indeed, onginally made to Mark and 
Luke, who were not apostles. But each of them 
was the disciple and assistant of an apostle. 

“ M d p jc 0 g jiaBrirriQ Kal kppeveurrjQ Ilsrpoi;, 
Kal avroQ to. vTrb Hsrpou KripvaaopEva kyypa(pu>Q 
ijlxLV TTapsdojKE,^’ Irenmus, Adversus Hseres. III. 1. 
Luke stood in a similar relation to Paul, by whom 
his writings were supposed to be sanctioned. 

“ Luces digest um Paulo adscnhere solent,” Ter- 
tulhan, Adversus Marc IV. 5. The writings of 
Mark and Luke, therefore, being either dictated 
or sanctioned by inspired apostles, must be re- 
garded as possessing divine authority. “ Potest 
magistrorum viden, quae discipuhpromulgarint,’’ 
Tertullian, ubi supra, IV 5. Besides, as they 
were the companions and fellow-labourers of the 
apostles, they may be supposed to have been en- 
dowed, as such, with the higher gifts of teaching, . 
to have enjoyed the same divine influence when 
they wrote and spake, and therefore to be en- 
titled to equal credit with the others in what they 
teach. Nor were these promises originally made 
even to Paul, who was not, like the other apos- 
tles, a companion of Jesus , but they were after- 
wards extended to him, since he was "appointed 
an apostle by Jesus himself, and enjoyed all the 
privileges of an apostle, and was acknowledged 
by the others as one of their own number. Morus, 
p 19, s. 7. 

II. T/ie l9ispv ation of the Old Testaments 

The Jews at the time of Christ generally con- 
sidered the books of the Old Testament to be in- 
spired, by which they did not mean, merely, 
that the doctrines contained in them were of 
divine origin, but that the books themselves 
were divine, being the productions of inspired 
prophets. Vide Josephus, Contra Apionem, I 7. 
They all agreed in this point, although they had 
different opinions respecting the mode and the 
degrees of inspiration. It is not enough to say 
that Christ and the apostles did not disclaim this 
prevailing opinion of the Jews ; they assented to 
it, and presupposed and confirmed its truth. 
They received the Old Testament, in all its 
parts, as divine. The texts in which the several 
books of the Old Testament are cited, are 
enumerated by Storr, Bibhcal Theology, vol 1 , 
s. 13, 14 (of the translation.)* Now if Christ 
and his apostles were inspired men, as has been 
shewn, No. 1 , their testimony with respect to the 
inspiration of the ancient scriptures is decisive. 
And this testimony affords the most brief and 
convincing proof which can he offered for the 
inspiration of the Old Testament. Vide Morus, 
p. 23, s. 13. 

It is worthy of remark, that though Christ 
and his apostles laboured to subvert the Jewish 

* Pages 66—72, in the edition forming part of Ward’s 
Library of Standard Divinity. 
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dispensation, and to establish a more perfect one 
m its place , they still regarded the Mosaic doc- 
trine, institute, and Tmtings, notwithstanding 
their imperfections, as divine. These imperfec- 
tions were inevitable to the ancient economy, 
which was designed for the world while yet in 
its infancy, and incapable of a higher instruction. 

That the apostles assented to the Jewish 
opinion respecting the inspiration of the Old 
Testament, is abundantly evident from various 
and exphcit passages in their writings. Their 
opinions on this subject are exhibited with most 
clearness in the two following texts — 

1, 2 Tim. ill 14- — 17. In this passage, Paul 

exhorts Timothy to hold fast the doctrine which 
was taught by the apostles, because they were 
inspired teachers, and because their doctrine was 
accordant with the ancient scriptures In ver. 14, 
he mentions the first reason “ Continue thou in 
the thmgs which thou hast learned sidthg Trapd 
TLvog e/daOsg.'” In ver. 15 he mentions the second 
reason : Continue thou m the things which thou 
hast learned (for this is the force of icai,) because 
thou hast from a child known the holy scriptures 
(of the Old Testament,) rd ccvdjxsvd ce co^/crut 
aig (ToJTTjpiav did Triaraiog rijg iv XpLariy 'Irjaov, 
which can instruct you in the knowledge of that sal- 
vation which we obtain by the Christian doctrine. 
Here Paul expresses his opinion that the Old 
Testament leads to Christ, and is preparatory to 
Christianity. In ver 16, he proceeds to say, 
Udaa Ypa^y ^EoTTvavarog (fov baorrvavarog ovaa, 
according to Clemens of Alexandria, Theodoret, 
the Synac version, the^ Vulgate, and nearly all 
the theologians of the sixteenth century j other- 
wise the article must be inserted before ypatpy^ 
and the comma after it be retained,) /cat ^ipeXipog 
TTfydg SiSacTKaXiaVj Trpog eXsyj^ov, irpbg kiravop- 
9(i)aiv, TTpbg Traidstav r?)v iv diKaioavvyj All in- 
spired scripture (no part of it excepted) w also 
profitable for instruction (in the Christian reli- ! 
gion),ybr conviction (confutation of errors, &c ), 
for improvement, and for discipline in virtue or piety. 
Ver. I7flva dpnog y 6 rov Qeov dvQpojTrog, rrpbg 
Trdv hyov dyaObv iirjpTLcrpsvog., By means of the 
Old- Testament scriptures the servant of God 
(Christian teacher) may become fitted, and truly 
qualified for his important work In this passage, 

therefore, Paul expresses the opinion, that the 
books of the Old Testament are inspired, and 
that, when rightly employed, they are useful 
even in Christian mstruction. 

2. 2 Pet i. 19, 20 Vide Scripta Varii Argu- 
menti, t. i. p. l, seq. In this passage, Paul 
shews, m opposition to Jews and judaizmg here- 
tics, that Jesus was the true Messiah In shew- 
ing this,^ he now appeals to those predictions of 
the Jewish prophets which had been fulfilled in 
him Ver. 19, “ We (apostles) find the oracles of 
the prophets (respectmg Christ) much more con- 
vincing now (since they have been fulfilled;) 
and ye will do well to attend to them. Formerly, 
before their fulfilment, they were obscure, like 
a lantern shining feebly on a dark path, until 
the^ appearance of Christ upon the earth, from 
which, event a clearer light now proceeds, and we 
can better understand the prophecies.” Ver. 20, 
‘‘ Nor could the prophets themselves of the Old 
Testament give a clear explanation O'^CXvaig 


from sTnXvaLv, exphcare, Mark, iv. 34,) of their 
own oracles, because they had only indistinct 
conceptions of the subjects on which they spake, 
arid knew only so much as was communicated to 
them, from time to time, divine revelation.” 
(This IS the context of ver 21 , and what is here 
said agrees with the passage, 1 Pet. i. 10 — 12) 

Ver. 21, Ov ydp BaXypari ^sn) dvOpdiTrov 

yvkxOi] TTora Trpo^rjraia, dXX VTvb TTvavpaTog 
dyiov (divine impulse and guidance) ipapSpavov 
(^spaaQai, moven, agitari , — the word by which 
the Greeks commonly described the inspiration 
of their minstrels, prophets, soothsayers of the 
temple of Apollo, &c. ; vide s 9 ,) iXdXijaav 
dyioi Qaov dvBpivrtoi (the prophets of the Old 
Testament,) for no oracle was delivered from the 
mere will of man, (i e., whether they should speak, 
and what and how they should speak, did not 
depend on the will of the prophets ,) hut the an- 
cient prophets spake as they were moved by the 
Holy Spirit The prophets themselves acknow- 
ledged, that whatever they taught, whether by 
speaking or writing, was dictated to them by 
God, or the I)i\une Spirit, and was published by 
his command, Ex. iv 12, 15, 16 , Eeut. xviii. 18 : 
Jer. 1 . 6, seq. , Amos, iii. 7 ; Is Ixi I , Cf. 
Morns, p. 20, seq. 

This passage from Peter proves the inspiration 
only of the prophetical part of the Old Testa- 
ment, and not, strictly speaking, of the rest But 
from the two passages taken together, it is ob- 
vious that the apostles believed the Old Testa- 
ment, as a whole, to he inspired. "We can find 
no evidence in all the New Testament that 
Christ and his apostles dissented in the least from 
the opinion commonly received among the Jews 
on this subject. But the Jews regarded the en- 
tire collection of the Old-Testament scriptures as 
divine. They were frequently called hy Jo- 
sephus and Philo, ypa^di, lapd ypdppara, 
and alwaj'S mentioned with the greatest venera- 
tion. Divine inspiration (^itiTzvoia Geoi)) is ex- 
pressly conceded hy Josephus to the prophets . 
and as none but prophets were permitted by the 
Jews to write their national history, and none 
but pnests to transcribe it, (as appears from Lhe 
same author ;) we conclude that inspiration was 
also conceded by him and his contemporaries to 
their historical books. Josephus, Contra Apio- 
nem, I. 6, 7, 8. Cf. Morns, p. 20. 

Such were the prevailing opinions of the Jews 
of the first hand second centuries, and long before 
the birth of Christ ; and to these opinions Christ 
and his apostles plainly assented: they must, 
therefore, he adopted bj^ all who allow Christ and 
his apostles to be divine teachers. The con- 
temptuous expressions which many have per- 
mitted themselves to use with regard to the Old 
Testament are, as Moms justly observed, Epi- 
tome, p. 24, Ckristiano indigncp voces. 

The doubt may arise whether some of the his- 
torical books can be considered as the productions 
of prophets, as they were compiled from other 
works after the Babylonian exile. But no essen- 
tial difference is made, even if what is supposed 
be true ; since tbe most important parts of * these 
historical books were extracted: from larger his- 
tories, and ascribed to the prophets by whom 
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they "were originally written. So the extracts 
made in the books of Kings and Chronicles, from 
a larger history of Jewish kings, are ascribed to 
Isaiah. 

SECTION IX. 

historical observations, comparing the concep- 
tions AND EXPRESSIONS OF THE ANCIENT WORLD 

RESPECTING IMMEDIATE DIVINE INFLUENCF . 

I The Idea of Inspiration Universal 

We find that every nation of the ancient world 
believed in immediate divine influences, although 
the particular conceptions which they entertained 
on this subject varied with their local circum- 
stances, and the different degrees of their intel- 
lectual culture , but in consequence of the preva- 
lence of a strict and scholastic philosophy in 
modern times, our own conceptions on this sub- 
ject have become widely different from those 
which formerly prevailed, and can hardly be 
brought into agreement with them. The attempt 
has frequently been made to reconcile the modes 
of thinking and speaking respecting divine m- 
fluences, which were common in all antiquity, 
with the philosophical principles of our own day. 
But this attempt has not been very successful ; 
and the entirely different methods which have 
been adopted by writers to effect this reconcilia- 
tion are a sufficient proof of the difficulty of the 
undertaking. 

From the above remarks we may conclude — 

1. That since these conceptions are found to 
exist among all people, and to be everywhere very 
much alike, especially in the early stages of culti- 
vation, they must be natural to the human mmd, 
and result directly from its original constitution. 

2. That if God has seen fit to make a direct 
revelation to any particular man or nation, he 
has accommodated himself in so doing to these 
original conceptions of the mind, and ^as, as it 
weie, met them on the way m which they were 
coming towards him. This might be reasonably 
expected from the Divine wisdom and goodness , 
for how should a wise and good father deem it 
improper to adapt the instructions which he gives 
to his children m their education to their natural 
expectations, and to answer the demands of their 
minds ? This shews us the reason why true in- 
spiration, such as the apostles and prophets en- 
joyed, resembles so much in its external signs, 
how wide soever the internal difference may be, 
the, false and imaginary inspiration to which the 
prophets and teachers of the heathen world 
pretended. The reason of this resemblance 
between real and pretended inspiration should be 
carefully noted, because the comparison of the two 
has been frequently turned to bad account. 

^ 3. That the explanations which are frequently 
given of those passages of the Bible which treat 
of inspiration cannot be true Some modem 
writers explain away the sense of these passages 
till nothing seems to he left of literal inspiration, 
and everything ai^rds with their philosophical 
system. But by applying these historical ob- 
servations^ to these passages, we find that the 
sacred writers intended to teach a literal inspira- 
tion in the proper sense, and. were so understood 
by their contemporary hearers* and readers^ 
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II Rude Nations believed eat Men to be Inspired 

Nations in the first stages of improvement 
believe that everything which is great, which 
excites their wonder, or surpasses their compre- 
hension, IS the result of immediate divine agency, 
and overlook the second causes to which these 
effects are to be ascribed. Accordingly, they 
regard useful inventions, laws, and rehgious in- 
stitutions, as gifts bestowed directly by God and 
the distinguished men through whom these bless- 
ings are bestowed as the favourites and messengers 
of God, and therefore entitled to the highest re- 
verence. This statement is abundantly proved 
from the mythology of the ancient nations, and 
especially of Greece Through these men God 
w’as supposed to speak , and what they said was 
regarded as the word of God, and they them- 
selves as holy or consecrated, as is imphed in all 
the ancient languages. Thus minstrels and pro- 
phets were called by the ancient Greeks dyioi 
and by the sacred writers n'l^TT)?, D''n^MrT lE'w, 
2 Kings, i 9, aytot 0£ou dvS'pwTroi, 2 Pet. l 21 , 
also which, according to its Arabic ety- 
mology, would denote messengers, ambassadors, 
(of God ) The term ^eoTrpoTroc (Homer, Iliad, 
XII 228) signifies one who speaks in the place of 
God, vates, Cicero, Pro Archia Poeta, VIIL, 
says that poets were supposed dimna quodam 
spiritu inflari, and that they were called sancti, 
quod quasi deorum aliquo dono atque munere com- 
mendati nobis esse videantur ; and XIL, that they 
semper apud omnes sancti sunt habiti atque dicti 
Cf. Dresde, Proluss. duo de notione prophetse 
in codice sacro, Wittenberg, 1788 — 89. Morus, 

p. 20, 21. 

Ill Great Men believed themselves to be Inspn ed. 

Those who felt themselves urged on to great 
and noble deeds, or irresistibly compelled to 
communicate their feehngs to others, believed 
the impulses by which they were actuated to he 
supernatural, and that they were the organs 
through whom the Deity spake and acted. Many 
of the sages and philosophers of early antiquity 
expressed this belief respecting themselves , and 
to doubt their sincerity, or to suppose that they 
made such pretensions, as artful politicians, for 
the purpose of deceiving their contemporaries, 
would betray great ignorance of the history of 
mankind. The minstrels and prophets a,mong 
the ancient Greeks believed no less firmly than 
their hearers or readers that they were actuated by 
a divine impulse. This appears evident from the 
writings of Homer. What Cicero said, De Na- 
tura Deorunu II. 66, iVmo vir magnus sine aliquo 
qfflatv divmo umquam fait, was universally be- 
lieved in aU antiquity Accordingly, everything 
great and noble in tbe thoughts or actions of the 
ancient heroes, commanders, kings, and sages, all 
their great undertakings, their wars and vic- 
tories, were ascribed to the Deity working in them 
as mstruments of its own purposes. 

It appears, then, from Nos. IL III., that the 
teachers and prophets of the heathen world, as 
well as those of tbe Bible, both believed them- 
selves and were believed by others to he in- 
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spired. And the question here naturally arises, I 
whether the inspiration of the latter as well as 
that of the former may not have been feigned or 
imaginary This question may be firmly an- 
swered in the negative, with reasons which are 
perfectly satisfactory to the unprejudiced in- 
quirer, The teachers and prophets of the Bible 
were enabled, through the divine wisdom and 
goodness, to give such proof of the reality of their 
inspiration as those of the heathen world could 
never offer. 

rv Different Nations agi ee in their Representations 
and Ideas of Inspiration 

The conceptions formed of *the Deity in the 
early ages were extremely gross and sensual. 
Men in the savage state have always supposed 
God to possess a body, and every way to resemble 
themselves. Their conceptions respecting his 
influence would not, of course, be more refined 
than respecting his nature. In this particular, as 
well as m many others, the ideas which the human 
mind has entertained have been everywhere very 
much the same, as is proved by the agreement 
of various languages Almost all the ancient 
nations ascribed the divine influence, by which 
the confidents of heaven were inspired to speak 
or act, to the word or mouth of God, or to the 
breath proceeding out of his mouth , and they 
accordingly regarded this divine influence itself 
as literally inspiration. All this is shewn by the 
language employed to designate their ideas. Vide 
John, XX. 22. The oracles of the prophets were 
called among the Hebrews % rnrr ’"ai, ; 

among the Greeks, (p'hpVi Xdytov and 

among the Romans, oracula, derived, according 
to Cicero, from ore sive orahone Deorum. And 
these divine influences are expressed in all the 
ancient languages by terms which literally desig- 
nate blowing, breathing, breathing upon, &c ; in 

the Hebrew, jjn, n’nbw iSvij? rrn, rnrr nss m ; 
m the Greek, Ttvkw, kpTrvkoj, yrvivpa {dyiov or 
Beov,) ifXTTvsvffiQ, ETrLTrvoiaQEoVfSilsoSfBOTrvEvaTOQ, 
2 Tim, 111 16, (vide s. 8 ;) sometimes, XoXelv h 
TTv&vpaTL Qeov for ^BOTrvEvarov elvai, or ettl- 
TTvoiav Qeov £%« tv* in the Latin, inspiratio, inspi- 
ratus, (a spirando,) and spintu divino instinctum 
esse, Livy, V 15, afflatus Dei, afflatum esse nu- 
mine, inflari divino spiritu, Cicero, Pro Archia 
Poeta, VIII. From this agreement in the terms 
by which the ancient nations designated inspira- 
tion, we argue the agreement of their original 
ideas respecting it ; and we conclude that these 
terms, when used in the Bible, must be under- 
stood to ^denote immediate divine influences, 
since this is the only sense in which they were 
used m the ancient world. Cf. s. 19, IL, and 
s. 39, I. 

V Inspired Men often spake what they did not 
understand 

The ancient nations believed that one whose 
words and actions were thus under the divine 
influences, was himself, at the time of inspiration, 
merely passive, Mentes declares to Telemachus, 
Odyssey, L 200, 201 — 

/iovTeu«rojUtt{, ws Iw Ovp^ 

k6dva.roi /SdXXovs't 


Cf. Odyssey, XV. 172. They also believed that 
the soothsayer or minstrel did not^himself under- 
stand, and could not explain to others, what he 
spake, or rather, what God spake through him, 
while he was inspired. This opinion was a na- 
tural consequence of the former. In conformity 
with this general belief was the opinion of the 
Jews, as expressed in the Talmud, the prophets 
themselves did not, in many cases, understand the 
import of what they predicted. The same opinion 
is expressed by Josephus and Philo ; and Peter 
says, 2 Pet. i. 20, irpoipriTSLa iSiaQ eTnXvaeojg ov 
yivErai. Vide s. 8. We find the same thing 
expressed in innumerable passages of the Grecian 
writers. Plato, in his dialogue Trspl 'IXidSog 
C'lwv), puts the prevailing notion of the Greeks 
into the mouth of Socrates — 'K.ovtpov 
TTOLTjTgg k(TTL, Kal rcTTiVov, Kal tepdv* icai ov 
'TTporepov olodTE ’TtoleTv TTplv dv EvOeog te yEvgrai 
Kal EKippiov, Kal 6 vovg firjKETL Lv avTip kvg. h'wg 
b’ dv TOVTL Exy rb KTrjpa, ddvvatog Tcdv TTOieiv 
karriv dySpiorrog, Kal %p7jo'jLt(pd£tv . . , ov yap 

rkxvg ravra Xeyovaiv, dXXd ^Eig. dvvdfXEi . . 

6 ^fof, k^aipovyEvog rovrojvvovv, rovroig xpgrai 
VTrypsraig, kul rolg xpVf^pfp^oTg, kuI ro7g pdvTEai 
roig BELOtg' 'iva ypsig oi aKOvovreg Eidwyev on 
ovx ovTOi Eialv OL ravra Xeyovreg, ourio ttoXXov 
a^ia, otg vovg yg irdpeariv, dXX’ 6 3‘fde iariv 6 
Xeyojv. bid rovrivv bk ^Qkyytrai rrpbg yydg. 
“ The poet cannot compose, nor the soothsayer 
prophesy, unless he is inspired by the Deity, and 
transported, as it were, beyond himself. He 
then loses sight of the rules of art, and is borne 
away by the divine impulse. The Deity deprives 
him of his own consciousness and reflection, and 
employs him as an ambassador. It is not he who 
speaks, but God who speaks through him.” True 
inspiration is described on very much the same 
way, Mark, xiii. 11. Again, Plato says in his 
dialogue vrcpt ’Apsrfjg (Meviov), ’Op6ug dv 
KoXolyEv Stelovq, dlrivEg vovv yi) ixovreg, ttoXXo. 
KalyeydXa KaropOovaivcov irparrovai KalXkyovai, 
“ poets and prophets are justly called divine, be- 
cause while they declare important things, they 
themselves do not understand what they say.” 
In the Odyssey, I. 347 — 350, Telemachus thus 
checks Penelope m attempting to control the 
bard, 

MfjTep <p9ovGCL^ epiripov iioi6ov 

Ttpiiecv OTTTTp ol v6o^ cpvvrat ^ ov vv t* aoidot. 

AiTcoLj aXXd TTodi Zei/r o? re SlBaxrtv 

'Av5pcx(nv a.\<f>f]<Try<rcv ottw^ lOeXyav Ikuo-tu) 

Phemius declares, Odyssey, xxn. 346 , 

AuToSi3a^Tov S* ^irfXi /not hv ^p^dlv ot/xa’C 

IlavTo/af 

In the Sybilline Oracles, an inspired speaker says, 

oihs yctp olda, 

O Ti Xeyto, ttiXcTai d' 6 0eor TCt efcacrx* Q'yopcuetv * 

So It is said respecting Balaam, (Num xxiii 5,) 
that the Lord put words in^ his mouth. The 
ancient minstrels and poets, in whose productions 
art had as yet no share, were called simply doiboi, 
and bloi doiboL So they are always* called in 
Homer. The word TroLyryg is of later origin, 
and was unknown until poetry had become an art. 
Cf, Scripta Vani argumenti, p. 28, 29, ed. 2. 
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n The Theory that Inspiration was extended in different 
degrees to different portions of Scripture 

This theory was adopted in order to avoid the 
difficulties resulting from the former. In this 
view of the subject, the degrees of inspiration 
vary with the character of the writer and the 
nature pf the subject. This was believed by 
some of the ancients ; but theologians have never 
been able to agree in deciding how many degrees 
of inspiration there were, or in what way they 
should be defined , nor is it probable that, on 
these pomts, they will ever perfectly agree, since 
the inspired writers have left them undecided, 
and we are unable to determine with respect to 
objects which lie so wholly beyond the circle of 
our experience. The following are some of the 
principal attempts that have been made to deter- 
mine the manner and degrees of inspiration — 

1 Some theologians are contented with the 
general position, that there are different degrees 
of inspiration, and do not think proper to deter- 
mine under what particular degree any given 
passage was written. They go no further than 
to say, that m writing on subjects of the first im- 
portance, in communicating facts which could 
have been learned only from revelation, and in 
cases where there was peculiar liability to mis- 
take, the sacred writers enjoyed the highest de- 
gree of divine influence — the inspiration of words 
(inspi?atio verbalis) ; but that in treating of sub- 
jects of inferior interest — ^for example, of those 
of a merely historical nature — they enjoyed no 
higher assistance than was necessary to secure 
them against error, to refresh their recollection 
with the knowledge which they had before ac- 
quired, or perhaps to give the first impulse to 
speak or write. These views of inspiration were 
entertained by Michaelis, Doderlein, and others. 
Cahxtus thought that it was sufficient to say, in 
general terms, that the sacred writers were se- ^ 
cured by divine influence against the possibility 
of mistake. Cf. Morus, p. 36, s. 29, n. 7. But 
considering that we are unable, at the present 
time, to determine how much the sacred writers 
knew respecting the several subjects of which 
they have treated, from their own unaided study, 
and how much from the direct teaching of the 
Holy Spirit, none of the theologians above men- 
tioned have attempted to define accurately the 
degree of inspiration under which particular por- 
tions of holy writ were composed. 

2. Other theologians have denied that all the 
books of the Bible were inspired, or that the whole 
of the inspired books was written under special 
divme assistance. Those who have entertained 
this opinion may be subdivided into different 
classes. Some go so far as to say, that some 
parts of a book may be of divine origin, while 
other parts of the same book are of human origin 
only, and must therefore be carefully distin- 
guished from the former. 

If we ask, now, which parts — of the epistle to 
the Romans, for example — are divine and which 
human, we shall receive various answers. Henry 
Holden, as cited by Richard Simon, would say, 
that only those parts were to be received as in- 
spired which the sacred writers themselves ex- 
pressly declared were spoken by God j and that 


the other parts, whether they related to history I 
or doctrine, were to be regarded as human. 
Others would say, that whatever related to the 
doctrines of religion was inspired. Semler, in his 
Treatise on the Canon, and likewise Kant, main- 
tained that the general moral utility of a work was 
the only criterion by which its inspiration could 
be judged , that an inspired book must therefore 
be calculated to promote the moral improvement 
of all men in all ages ; and that consequently 
those parts only of our scriptures which had this 
tendency were inspired. 

According to the last opinion, some parts of a 
book — those of universal application, and of ge- 
neral moral utility — are inspired, while other 
parts of one and the same book, not possessing 
these marks of divinity, are merely human. To 
this view it may be objected, (1) that by subject- 
ing inspiration to the criterion of utility it does 
the same as to deny it altogether, since what 
might be received as divine by one, from the : 
general utility which he might suppose it to pos- 
sess, might be denied this character by another, 
as wanting, in his view, this mark of inspiration. 
(2) It is chargeable with the error of reasoning ' 
a priori upon a question of fact — an error which 
cannot be justified, for if God has seen fit to i 
give special divine aids to any individual, we are 
not to determine by our reasonings, and prescribe 
as it were to God, what and how great they may 
or must have been. (3) It does not correspond 
with the view of the inspiration and divinity of 
a book entertamed by the ancient world, and of 
course by the sacred writers. Vide s. 9. It is easy 
to see, that while those who hold this opinion re- 
tain the ancient words inspiration and divinity, 
they endeavour to use them in such a sense as 
will accord with the prevailing conceptions of 
our own age, and with the principles of their 
philosophy 

This opinion is not of recent origin. Tertullian 
says, *‘A nobis nihil omnino rejiciendum est, 
quod pertinet ad nos . et legimus, omnem scnp- 
turam cedificationi habilem divinitus inspirari.” 
De habitu mulierum, c. 3. He says this in order 
to defend the book of Enoch. ^ _ ! 

Note. — We may indeed decide that a divine 
revelation cannot contain any doctrines subver- 
sive of the moral improvement and happiness of 
men, which we have before shewn (Introduction, 
s 3, 6) to be the great objects for which a revela- 
tion was made. And we may consequently 
determine, that no book which contains such 
hurtful doctrines can be inspired. So far Kant, 
Fichte, and others, are right. But when they 
undertake to prescribe to Supreme Wisdom the 
means by which this end is to be attained, they 
transcend their proper limits. These means, it 
IS obvious to every one, must vary with the age, 
character, and other circumstances of those for 
whom they are intended. And who can say, 
that positive religion may not be a means of 
moral improvement, by giving efficacy to moral 
religion, and hence be revealed and inspired? If 
positive doctrines were not contained m the 
Bible, philosophers would soon demonstrate that 
they must be contained in a revelation made 
from God. 

3. The great body of modern theologians, both 
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of the Romish and protestant churches, prefer a 
middle course between the theory first men- 
tioned and the opinions last cited They adopt, 
for the most part, the theory of Claude Frassen, 
a Franciscan monk and a scholastic theologian 
of the seventeenth century, and suppose thiee 
degrees of inspiration. 

(а) The first and highest degree of inspiration 
IS, the revelation of things before unknown to the 
sacred writers. This is called by Frassen, in~ 
spiratio antecedens, but, commonly by other wri- 
ters, revelation, who thus make a distinction be- 
tween inspiration and revelation, and hold that 
revelation is indeed always attended by inspira- 
tion, but that inspiration is not, in every case, 
preceded by revelation. Everything m the sa- 
cred scriptures, they say, is inspired, but every- 
thing there is not revealed ; for much which is 
contained in the Bible was known to the sacred 
writers from their own reflection. 

(б) The second degree of inspiration is, the 
security against error which God affords the 
sacred writers in the exhibition of doctrines or 
facts with which they are already acquainted, 
the care which he takes in the selection, truth, 
and mtelligibleness of the subjects introduced, 
and the words by which they are expressed, &c. 
This is called by Frassen, mspiratio concomitans, 

(c) The third degree of inspiration is, the 
divine authority stamped upon writings, originally 
composed without inspiration, by the approbation 
of inspired men, and is called mspiratio conse- 
quens This degree of inspiration is predicated of 
the historical books of the Old Testament, which 
were approved by Jesus and the apostles ; and of 
the gospels Mark and Luke, which were ap- 
proved by Peter and Paul, and afterwards by 
John. 

This theory is developed by Doddridge, and 
still more fully by Tollner *, the latter of whom 
endeavours to shew, that the authority of the 
holy scriptures as the source of our knowledge 
in matters of faith is perfectly secured, even m 
cases where only the lowest degree of inspiration 
IS admitted Vide Tollner, Die gottlichc Einge- 
bung der heiligen Schrift 

4, Other theologians deem it sufficient to 
shew that the prophets and apostles enjoyed a 
higher divine assistance and support. Vide s. 8. 
They were induced in various ways, sometimes 
by natural means, and sometimes by immediate 
divine direction, to write the sacred books. 
They always wrote, as well as spoke, as persons 
enjoying the influence of the Spirit of God. 
This is the light m which inspiration is regarded 
by^ Moras, p. 32, seq. s. 27, 28 He did not 
think necessary to determine what particular 
actus ^lorryevoTtaQ was exerted in each par- 
ticular actus scribendi. 

It may be well to remark the striking contrast 
between the meagre productions of the fathers of 
the first century and the rich and instructive 
writings of the apostles, most of whom were 
illiterate^ men. But how, the unprejudiced in- 
quirer will be compelled to ask, could the latter 
have written in such a widely different manner, 
and one so superior to that of the fathers, if they 
had not enjoyed a hi^er divine assistance? 

'The following works on this subject 


may be lecommended to the attention of the 
student Rich. Simon, Histoire Critique du V. 
T , especially ch 23 — 25 ; and the Letters of a 
Dutch divine on the Critical History of Simon, 
edited by Le Clerc. The opinions contained in 
this work, some of which are true, and others 
false and partial, have been developed by mo- 
dern theologians Among modem works, the 
following are most distinguished — (1) Semler, 
Abhandlung von freyer Untersuchung des 
Canons, 4 Thle, Halle, 1771 — 75, 8vo. The 
different theories are here illustrated and ex- 
amined. This work induced Schmid, Muller, 
Pittiscus, and others, to undertake the defence of 
the common doctrine. (2) Tollner, Die gottliche 
Eingebung der * heiligen Schrift, Mitau und 
Leipzig, 1782, 8vo. (3) Koppen, Die Bibel ein 
Werk der gottlichen Weisheit. This book con- 
tains many excellent observations on the origin 
and collection of the different parts of the Bible. 
(4) Fichte, Versuch einer Kritik aller Offenba- 
rung, Kbnigsberg, 1793, 8vo — a profound in- 
quiry respecting the possibility of direct revela- 
tion, and the criteria by which it is to he 
judged. (5) Sonntag, Doctrma inspirationis, 
ejusque ratio, histona, et usus populans, Heidel- 
berg, 1810, 8 VO. 

Note 2 — The teacher of religion should not 
trouble the commoa people and the young with 
the recondite investigations of ancient and mo- 
dern theologians respecting the nature, mftmer, 
and degrees of inspiration, or respecting the an- 
cient mode of thqught and expression on this 
subject. In his public instructions he should 
confine himself to the scriptural view of inspira- 
tion exhibited in s 8. He should, as Calixtus 
and Morus have done, give prominence to the 
truth, that the sacred writers were, by divine md, 
perfectly secured against error He should ex- 
plain to his hearers the promises of assistance 
which Christ gave his disciples. In doing this, 
he will sufficiently establish and confirm their 
faith But he ought not by any means to with- 
hold this doctrine from those whom he is ap- 
pointed to teach, since it is a doctrine taught m 
the Bible, and is calculated, as there exhibited, 
to produce a deep and happy persuasion of the 
truths of revealed religion. Nor should he at- 
tempt to modernize this doctrine, but should 
rather labour to restore it to its early simpli- 
city. 

SECTION XI. 

OP SOME OP THE PRINCIPAL ATTRIBUTES OP THE 
HOLT SCRIPTURES. 

Since the sixteenth, century, the theologians of 
the protestant church have endeavoured to ob- 
viate various opinions, respecting the nature and 
use of the Bible, which appeared to them erro- 
*neous, by treating in their systems of the attri- 
butes of the holy scriptures. Most of what they 
say on this subject is aimed against the doctrines 
of the Romish church. The following are the 
principal attributes of the Bible: — 

I The IrdelhgiUeness of the Boly Senpiures, 

The protestant church has maintamed from 
the first, in opposition to the Romish, that the 
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holy scriptures are intelligible. The popes have 
al^vrays been anxious to crush a spirit of free in- 
quiry in the members of their church, to subject 
behef to human authority, and to arrogate to 
themselves a judicial power, even m matters of 
faith. But they saw, at once, that the free use 
of the Bible would be very much in the way of 
the success of their designs ; and therefore either 
wholly interdicted, or at least encumbered the 
common use of it, under the pretence that it was 
fuU of obscurities, calculated to mislead or con- 
found the faith of the laity, which ought to 
depend upon tradition or ecclesiastical authority. 
Vide Introduction, s. 7, III. and Art I s. 13. 
This extravagant opinion, however, is only re- 
ceived by the more zealous adherents of the 
papal see, and is rarely entertained by the theolo- 
gians of the Galilean church. 

On the other hand, many protestant theolo- 
gians have entertained opinions respecting the 
intelligibleness of the Bible which are equally 
extravagant. The truth on this subject may, 
perhaps, be best expressed as follows — The holy 
scnptures are so written, that the first readers, 
for whom they were especially designed, could 
understand the greater part of them without the 
necessity of laborious interpretation, and that 
even we can obtain from them a clear acquaint- 
ance with those doctrines of religion which are 
essential to our improvement, comfort, and salva- 
tion,® There is no need of proving more than 
this. The following remarks will illustrate the 
view here expressed — 

1. Many parts of these books must have been 
unavoidably obscure even to the contemporaries 
of the sacred writers, from the nature of the sub- 
jects of revelation. Many of the subjects brought 
to view in the epistles of Paul were hard to be 
understood, even at his own time, 2 Pet. in. 16. | 
And much that was written under divine in- 
fluence was unmtelhgible even to the sacred 
writers themselves. Vide s. 9, V. But as Bud- 
deus justly observes, “ ahaestperspicuitas rerum, 
alia verborumJ’' 

2. The writers of the Bible employed the lan- 
guage and style which were common in the age 
in which they lived, and understood by the public 
for which they wrote ; they expressed them- 
selves in conformity with the modes of speech 
and thought then prevalent : of course, their wri- 
tings^ must have been, for the most part, in- 
telligible to their contemporaries, to whom they 
had always primary reference in *what they 
wrote. 

3. But in consequence of this very circum- 
stance, much which was then perfectly in- 
telligible is so no longer. Our language is 
wholly unlike thfe Hebrew or Hebraistic Greek 
in which they wrote. And our manners, cus- 
toms, opinions, and modes of thinking, are equally 
changed. If we were able to place ourselves in^ 
the circumstances and enter into the feelings of 
the inspired authors, we should find their writ- 
ings comparatively »easy and intelhgible. But 
common Christians cannot do this j and even the 
most learned will find passages in the Old and 
New Testaments which, after all their efforts, 
wiU remain doubtful and obscure. If, however, 
we set aside all passages of this nature, we shall 


find enough left to give us a clear and sure know- 
ledge of the essential doctrines of religion. 
These difficult and obscure passages commonly 
have no bearing, or, at most, a very remote one, 
upon the truths of salvation. And it is fre- 
quently the case, that when an important doc- 
trine or duty is expressed with apparent obscurity 
in one place, it is exhibited elsewhere with so 
much the greater clearness. Experience shews, 
that people in common hfe have been able to ac- 
quire, by the exercise of a sound understanding, 
and by the aids of the divine Spirit, a fund of 
useful knowledge and of important principles, 
even from very defective translations of the 
Bible. Indeed, an illiterate man, who possesses 
a sound understanding and good character, and 
studies the Bible without prejudice, will often 
understand it better, and with more ease, than 
the scholar, who fii’st adopts his opinions and 
then endeavours to find them in the Bible. The 
latter looks upon all the doctrines of the Bible 
through a discoloured medium. The holy scrip- 
tures were not written for the scholar, as such; 
nor were they intended to afford materials for 
speculation, but rather enjoyment for the heart. 
Hence they are often misunderstood and des- 
pised by those whose feelmgs are deadened, and 
who have little taste for anything but speculation. 
Most of the winters of the Bible were themselves 
illiterate men, and lived in famihar intercourse 
with common people. They therefore meet the 
wants of this class of society, and agree with the 
common mode of thought and expression better 
than the learned commonly do. This considera- 
tion is overlooked by those who would take the 
Bible from the hands of the common people. It 
is truly remarked by Thomas a Kempis, that the 
holy scriptures must be read with the assistance 
of the same Spirit by which they were inspired. 
Now this may be enjoyed by all — by the un- 
learned as well as the learned, if they only sin- 
cerely wish to obtain it. 

It should be remembered, too, that the very 
difficulties and obscurities which occur in the 
Bible have been very beneficial to the human 
race by exercising, and of course strengthemng, 
the powers of the mmd. If the scriptures were 
so plain that all parts of them could be understood 
without study, they would not furnish nourish- 
ment and employment for the spirit of inquiry. 
Lessing made the bold assertion, that the human 
race had not been benefited so much by the doc- 
trines taught in the Bible as by the inquiries and 
investigations to which the Bible had given oc- 
casion. 

Some have attempted to prove the intelligible- 
ness of the Bible from texts of scripture ; but an 
opponent would not allow the testimony of a 
writer in his own behalf to be vahd proof; nor do 
these texts (such, for example, as compare scrip- 
ture with a hght, enlightening men, and shew- 
ing them the way to true happmess, Psa. xix. 8 ; 
cxix. 10.5) apply so much to the scnptures them- 
selves as to the doctrines which they contain. 

II, The Efficacy of the Holy Scriptures^ 

When we say the holy scriptures have an effi-^ 
cacy, we use figurative language ; for this efficacy 
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belongs rather to the doctrines and principles 
contained in the scriptures. Theologians have 
been led to adopt many fine distinctions on this 
point, by the controversies which have existed 
respecting the means of grace. We shall consider 
these distinctions in connexion with the means of 
grace, s. 13 S, II. 

III. The Infallibility of the Holy Scriptures, 

When we assert the infallibility of the holy 
scriptures, we mean to say, that if any doctrine 
of religion can be clearly shewn to be taught in 
them, it must be received as true, and needs no 
further evidence , according to the maxim, sensus 
hermeneutice verus, est etiam dogmatice verus. This 
position IS grounded on the fact, that the authors 
of the Bible were rendered infallible by divine 
influence, according to the promise of Christ, 
John, xiv. 26. It is taken in opposition to those 
who rely unduly upon unaided reason in matters 
of faith. Vide Introduction, s. 7, II. and s 8, 9. 
But before we can prove that any doctrine is 
taught in the holy scriptures, we must be sure of 
the uncorruptedness of the sacred text, and of the 
justice of our interpretation of it , and as both of 
these points are sometimes attended with diffi- 
culties, we cannot apply this maxim to much 
purpose in particular cases, although, abstractly 
considered, it is perfectly true. 

IV The Authority of the Holy Scriptures. 

1. Auctoritas normativa. By this is meant the 
authority of the Bible to bind men to believe and 
do what it teaches and prescribes. This is like- 
wise called auctoritas canonica (petito vocabulo 
ex Gal. VI. 16.) Vide Morns, p. 37. This autho- 
rity depends upon the infallibility of the scrip- 
tures, and also upon their divine origin More- 
over, the writers of the New Testament require 
that every doctrine should he examined by the 
instructions of Jesus and his apostles, and should 
be received as obligatory, if found to agree, but 
otherwise, should be rejected, 1 John, iv. l, coll. 
2 John, V. 10, Gal i. 8. Paul exhorts Timothy 
to hold fast the doctrines of true Christianity 
(vyiaivovrec \dyoi), the sum of which (vttotv- 
TTCticrLQ^ what we now find in the writings of the 
apostles) he had taught him with his own mouth, 
2 Tim. 1 . 13. Jesus himself required that the 
doctrines which he taught should be received on 
his mere authority, and frequently brought no 
other proof than the simple assertion, ’Eyw Sk 
Xkyo) vfiiv. He gave Nicodemus to understand 
that he acted very inconsistently in acknowledg- 
ing his divine authority, and yet questioning the 
truth of his assertions. The question which 
Nicodemus asked, “ How can these things be 
WM mdeed very natural; and the serious in- 
quirer after tpruth will always rejoice to have it 
answered. But if it cannot be answered, he must 
be content with the mere assertion of a teacher 
whose divme authority he must acknowledge: 
he must say with respect to Christ, as Pliny the 
younger said of a certain wise man, tua miht auc- 
toritas pro ratione sufficit. 

^ 2, Auctoritas judicialis. By this is meant, that 
the scriptures are the final appeal in matters of 
Mth and practice. No doctrines opposed to the 


Bible can be admitted as true by those who re- 
ceive it as an inspired book. Christ and the 
apostles everywhere appeal to the Old Testament, 
and thus shew that they, and the Jews generally, 
regarded it as divine, John, v. 39 ; Matt xxii. 
44, Acts, XV 15. Butin applying the judicial 
authority of scripture to particular cases, every- 
thing depends upon the justice of the interpreta- 
tion, and we must frequently say, that it is 
rather the interpreter than the scripture which 
decides. Most theological controversies owe 
their origin to the different interpretations of the 
Bible , and every theologian pleads the auctoritas 
judiciahs of scripture m behalf of his own opinion, 
because he regards one particular sense of the 
words as true The question is, how he proves 
that this sense is the true one, and whether he 
interprets the Bible on just principles? 

The text, Heb. iv. 12, 13, where the word of 
God is said to be /cptriKog kvOvpiiasojv Kal Ivvoiwv 
KapSLaQ, IS often cited in this connexion. But the 
phrase Xoyog 6eou here signifies the divine threat- 
enings against sinners and apostates The mean- 
ing of the text is, the threatenings of God relate 
not merely to the outward actions, but to the 
most secret purposes of evil. 

V The Sufficiency or Completeness of the Holy Scriptures 

1. The sufficiency of the doctrines of the Mihle. 
All the doctrines affecting the improvement, 
comfort, and salvation of men, which were taught 
by Jesus, the apostles, and prophets, are con- 
tained in the holy scriptures, without any omis- 
sion, This completeness (plenitudo) of the 
scriptures is called by Paul, Acts, xx 27, irdoav 
liovXi]v Tov ©Eou, the whole divine plan of salva- 
tion. This attribute of scripture is maintained in 
opposition both to those who receive from tradi- 
tion some doctrines of faith which are not found 
in the Bible, and to those who, under the influ- 
ence of enthusiasm, would make additions from 
new, pretended revelations to the doctrines really 
revealed. In opposition to both of these classes, 
this attribute may be truly predicated^ of the 
holy scriptures , for the instructions which the 
Bible contains respecting the way of real happi- 
ness here and hereafter are so complete that we 
have no occasion to resort either to the dark 
sources of tradition or the asseverations of fa- 
natics. But, on the other hand, when we affirm 
the sufficiency of the scriptures we must not be 
understood to mean that the Bible is a reper- 
tory of information respecting the arts, sciences, 
literature, and every object of human know- 
ledge. These things do not fall within the scope 
of the sacred writers, because they do not stand 
immediately connected with the great end of 
man. The instructions contained in the Old and 
New Testaments were adapted to the compre- 
hension and wants of those for whom they were 
primarily written. But we are permitted, accord- 
ing to the example of Jesus and his apostles, yea, 
we are required, to adapt these instructions to 
our own wants, and, by the help of these scrip- 
tures, to make constant progress in spiritual 
knowledge and experience. This progress, how- 
ever, must still accord with the Bible, and be 
regulated by the principles of Christianity. The 
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Bible, from -whicli tnese principles are learned, 
must be the star by which, we are guided in all 
our advances. In this Yiew, Paul recommends 
the use of the Old Testament, even to Christian 
teachers, 2 Tim. iii. 15. Vide Introduction, s, 5. 1. 

2. Tlie sufficiency of the hooks. This implies, 
that our canon contains books enough to furnish 
the Christian with all necessary knowledge of 
the truths of religion. This cannot be proved 
from the sacred writers themselves ; for the 
canon must have been incomplete while any one 
of them was as yet writing. The passage Rev 
xxii. 18, 19, kav rig kT avrd, k. t. X. was 
formerly cited m proof of the sufficiency of the 
books of the Bible, by Tertullian, Adv. Herm. c 
22, and has since been frequently called, as well 
as the whole book in which it stands, sigillum 
canonis. But the prohibition here expressed 
strictly relates only to the Apocalypse So much, 
however, is beyond dispute, that the great truths 
of salvation are repeated so often in the Bible, 
that they might all be learned from a much 
smaller collection of books than we have at pre- 
sent. If therefore some part of the canon should 
he rejected as spurious, the completeness of the 
holy scriptures would be unaffected, and the 
system of divme truth remain entire. 

SECTION XII 

OF THE USE OP THE BIBLE AS THE SOURCE OP THE 
DOCTRINES OF REVELATION. 

I. The Use of the New Testament. 

Faosi the remarks already made^ it appears 
that the scriptures of the New Testament are to 
be regarded as the source from which we are to 
derive the knowledge of the principal doctrines 
of the Christian religion. But in deriving the 
doctrines of Christianity from the New Testa- 
ment, we must be governed by the folio wmg 
considerations • — 

1. The authors of the New Testament had 
their contemporaries principally in view in what 
they wrote. Paul, for example, in his epistle to 
the Romans, had primary and prmcipffi refer- 
ence to the church then existing at Rome, and 
not to the Christian church in succeeding ages. 
These scriptures would have been very differ- 
ently composed if they had been throughout in- 
tended for all ages of the world. Instead of 
containing salutations, allusions to local interests, 
and temporary disputes and errors, and a dis- 
connected view of the doctrines of revelation, 
they would have exhibited a complete, connected 
system of religious truth. Those texts of the 
Bible, then, which relate merely to circumstances 
then existing, but never afterwards, cannot be 
regarded ^ sources of Christian doctrine. Such 
texts are indeed useful, in makmg us acquainted 
wi^ the history of the times in which they were 
^ittei^ and in furnishing examples for imitation, 
if similar circumstances should recur ; but in 
themselves they have no binding authority at 
the present time. Texts of this nature are those 
in the Acts of the Apostles, and in the epistles to 
Timothy, which relate to ihe constitution of the 
apostolical church. For these texts the sacred 
writers do not claim an universal and perpetual 


authority, still less do they claim this for all 
parts of their writings without exception, al- 
though they do distinctly for the Chnstian doc- 
trines which they teach. Vide Introduction, s. 
5, I. and s. 8, III 3, h. 

2. Since the scriptures of the New Testament 
were originally adapted to the age in which they 
were written, and always presuppose the oral 
instructions which were given by the apostles, 
we cannot expect that all the doctrines of faith 
should be taught in them with equal fulness and 
clearness. The slight and unfrequent mention 
of a doctrine in our sacred writings does not 
prove its unimportance, since the authors of the 
Bible might have known that it was already 
sufficiently understood and duly regarded by 
those for whom they wrote. Nor does the fre- 
quent and extended discussion of any subject in 
the Bible prove its internal and lasting import- 
ance, since the local circumstances of some 
churches, or the character of certain individuals, 
may have required a more repeated and urgent 
inculcation of particular doctrmes than would be 
otherwise advisable Thus the circumstances of 
the church at the time when the apostles wrote 
led them to insist more frequently and strongly 
upon the abolition of the Mosaic institute than 
they would have done in other circumstances. 

3 The case is exactly the same with the 
manner in which the apostles taught the doc- 
trines of religion. Their manner was adapted to 
the conceptions, views, and capacities of their 
contemporary hearers and readers, and is often 
wholly inappropriate to other persons in other 
circumstances. In bringing the instructions of 
Christ and his apostles m proof of any doctrine of 
religion, we must therefore, in many cases, pay 
more regard to the truth itself which they teach, 
than to the manner in which they illustrate it. 
For many of the proofs and illustrations em- 
ployed successfully by the first teachers of 
Christianity have now lost their force and evi- 
dence. It is frequently true, that those very 
considerations which must have made the 
strongest impression on the contemporaries of 
the apostles, are least of all convincing to us ; 
while, on the contrary, the proofs by which we 
are most influenced would have been scarcely 
intelligible to them. The proofs which Jesus 
adduced from the Old Testament in behalf of 
many of his doctrines were far more convincing 
to the J ews than the most powerful arguments 
which could be drawn from human reason. The 
same may be said of many of the illustrations 
contained in the epistles to the Hebrews and 
Galatians. The doctrines of the Bible are un- 
alterably true, and intended for all ages of the 
world ; but the method in which they are taught, 
the costume in which they are invested, the ar- 
guments by which they are proved, were all de- 
signed primarily for the Jews, and are therefore 
by no means obhgatory on the present teachers 
of religion. 

We may therefore affirm, that while it was the 
design of God that religious knowledge should 
be communicated by means of these books to all 
the successive^ ages of the world, this was not 
the design which the authors of the Bible had in 
view, in a great portion of what they wrote. 
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But for the very reason that these sacred hooks 
were designed for the good of all succeeding 
ages, each particular portion of them cculd not 
nossiblv he designed for each successive age. 
mat L most useful and necessary for one 
period IS not equally so for another But we 
should expect, that the wants of the present and 
future would be alike provided for m the codex 
of revelation ; and this we find to be done in the 
Bible. Many parts of it, which seem hardly to 
answer the demands of the present day, were 
perfectly adequate to the wants of a former 
period , and the reverse . and many parts which 
were once in the highest degree useful, and have 
ceased to be so now, may perhaps^ in after times, 
become as useful and important as ever 

4. Those texts of the Old and New Testa- 
ments which exhibit particular doctrines with 
the most fulness and clearness, and are therefore 
most frequently cited for proof or illustration, are 
called sedes doctnnarum, dicta probantia; more 
frequently, loca classica — ^i e., pnmana, prcestan- 
tissima; like auciores classict, first used by Gel- 
lius, XIX. 8 ; and cives classici, the name given 
to those belonging to the first class of Roman 
citizens, into which such only were admitted as 
possessed a certain amount of property, decided 
by law. 

In using these proof-texts many of the ancient 
systems followed a kind of doctrmal or her- 
meneutical tradition, employing such texts only 
as had been adduced by the authors of the sym- 
bols, who, on their part, had employed those 
mostly which had been previously adduced by : 
the ecclesiastical fathers, and the theologians of 
the Romish church. As the theologians of former 
times strictly followed the doctrmes of the 
symbohcal books, they were inclined to adopt 
the arguments and proof-texts by which these 
doctrines were there supported. Hence we find 
almost the same proof-texts, explained in the 
same way, constantly recurring, with very slight 
alterations in the theological systems, as late as 
the middle of the eighteenth century. Some of 
these traditionary texts had no bearing on the 
pomt which they were mtended to prove, or at 
best were doubtful and obscure ; while, on the 
other hand, some of the most direct and perti- 
nent texts were never cited. 

In makmg use of these texts we should never 
lose sight of the above remarks. As Luther well 
observes, we must treat the Bible cautiously, and 
inquire not only whether any particular truth is 
taught in the word of God, but whether it con- 
cerns vs or others. “ Man muss mit der Schrift 
sauberlich handeln tmd fahren. Man muss nicht 
allein ansehen oh es Gottes wort sey ; sondem 
vielmehr zu wem es geredet sey, oh es dich 
treffe^ oder eanen andem. Hen TJnterschied soUen 
wohl merken, fassen, und zu herzen nehmen die 
Prediger, ja alle Chiisten,” Luther, Unterricht 
wie man sich in Mosen schicken soil. We 
should also eareftilly distinguish between the 
truth itself which is taught in these passages, and 
the manner in which tins truth is iUustrated. 

II. The Use of the Old Testament, 

1. Christiamty and the Jewish institute are not 
so nearly related that they must stand or fab 


together. It is possible that one who knew no- 
thing of the Jewish rehgion, and had never read 
the Jewish scriptures, might behe\e on Jesus as 
the Saviour of the world. And we find, accord- 
i^gly» that when the apostles were called to teach 
the principles of the Christian religion to those 
who were unacquainted with Judaism, they 
rarely alluded to the Old Testament. Christ 
and the apostles regarded the divine revelations 
as gradual, and the instruction given in the Old 
Testament as elementary, adapted to the state of 
society while yet in the infancy of improvement, 
and c^culated to deepen the sense of the higher 
and more spiritual wants of the mind Vide 
Introduction, s. 8, 11. In this light is Judaism 
regarded by Paul, who compares the ritual of 
the former institute with a schoolmaster (^naiSa- 
■ycoySs) who is deserted by the children, as they 
approach towards manhood. Gal. iii.24; iv. 1, 9 
The books therefore contammg the principles of 
the Jewish religion, taken by themselves, cannot 
be regarded as a prmcipal source of our know- 
ledge of the Christian system, although they 
are of essential service, and indeed often indis- 
pensable. They are recommended in the New 
Testament to our careful study , but always in 
connexion with Christian instructions. For we, 
as Christians, are no longer bound by many 
things which are commanded in the Old Testa- 
ment, and must learn from Christian instruc- 
tions what these things are, and why their ob- 
ligation has ceased. 

2. The books of the Old Testament may be 
used for various purposes, which differ very 
much, according to time and circumstances. 

(1) Usus polemicvs or eleiicticus. The Old 
Testament may be employed to prove the truth 
and divinity of the Christian religion against 
Jews and infidels. From these ancient books we 
can shew that the Christian institute was pro- 
mised and expected from the earliest times , and 
can correct many of the mistakes which have 
prevailed among the Jews and other nations. 
For this purpose they were used by Christ and 
his apostles, and sometimes in the instruction 
even of the heathen, but more frequently when 
Jews were to be convinced. We may see the 
different method in which they addressed Jews 
and heathen, by comparing the discourses of 
Paul contamed in the Acts, and also his epistles 
to the Hebrews and Galatians, wifh those to the 
Thessalonians, 

When Christ wished to convince the Jews of 
the truth of his rehgion, and the divinity of his 
mission, he exhorted them to study their own 
scriptures, in which he was predicted. But al- 
though this advice of Christ was first given to 
the Jews, it must apply in full force to all who 
allow the authority of Christ, and acknowledge 
that the Old Testament contains predictions re- 
spectmg him. Christ thus addresses the Pha- 
risees, (John, V. 39,) ’’EgEvvdrs. (indicative, not 
imperative, as many suppose) rdg on 

vfjLHg Jomrs sv avraig ^lariv aidivicv txuv’ Kai 
liesiv ai ei a iv a I p aprv p ov ff ul n £ pi 
I ^ov, “Ye search the scriptures (of the Old 
Testament), because ye suppose that ye shall 
find in them the means of attaining salvation ; 
and these very scriptures testify of me — l e., of the 
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Messiat, the character which I sustain, and of 
the way of salvation through me ” In 2 Tun. iii 
14 _ 17 ^ Paul distinctly states that Timothy (even 
as a Christian and Christian teacher, verse 17) 
would find the Old Testament vei-y useful in 
connexion with the Christian instruction which 
he had received (ver. 14), in acquainting him- 
self with the way of salvation (ver. 15), m teach- 
mg this way to others (Trpbg diBa(ncaXLav,Yer. 16), 
and in refuting the objections of the Jews and 
other enemies of Christianity, ('irpbg tXsyxov, 
ver. 16.) Cf. s. 8, IL 1. 2 Peter, i. 19, “ The 
predictions of the Old Testament respecting 
Christ, are now, since their fulfilment, much 
more certain than formerly ; and ye (converts 
from Judaism, who are accustomed to read the 
Jewish scriptures) will do well to attend to 
them ” In this very connexion, however, Peter 
likens the Old Testament to a lantern, casting 
a feeble light, when compared with the day 
which had risen, since Christ had appeared, upon 
those who had embraced his religion. Cf s. 8, 

ir 2. 

Note. — However imperfect the Jewish insti- 
tute may he in comparison with the Christian, 
It must not be despised or undervalued. Morus, 
p. 24, note. It was perfectly adapted to the age 
for which it was intended, and to the country 
where it was established, and could not have been 
different in any respect. It betrays a poor judg- 
ment to blame a teacher for not introducing into 
his hook of elements everything which is found 
m a complete system, or for pursuing a different 
method in the instruction of little children and 
advanced scholars. This, so far from deserving 
blame, constitutes the highest merit of the 
teacher. The instructions given by God in the 
Old Testament are regarded in this light by 
Christ and the apostles, and are highly esteemed 
as adapted to the age for which they were given. 
Vide s. 8, II. ad finem. 

(2) Usus dogmaticus and historicus The Old 
Testament is of use in ascertaining the doctrines 
of Christianity, inasmuch as it is very full upon 
many doctrines presupposed m the New Testa- 
ment, and gives intimations on many doctrines 
on which the latter enlarges, (a) As the primi- 
tive Christians were for the most part native 
Jews, they were naturally supposed to have 
known from the Old Testament many of the 
most important truths of religion. Accordmgly 
we find that the instructions given them in the 
New Testament respecting the nature, attributes, 
and providence of God, the creation of the world, 
and the fall of man, are less full and explicit than 
those contained in the Old. (b) The Old Tes- 
tament also contains traces, intimations, and, as 
it were, the germs of many doctrines which were 
afterwards followed out and developed by Christ 
and the apostles. This is exactly as it should be 
in a book of elementary instruction. The Old 
Testament pointed to the distant blessings which 
were promised. The passages of the Old Tes- 
tament which treat of the Messiah, the life be- 
yond the grave, and subjects of the same kmd, 
are useful in shewing that these ideas have been 
brought to light and developed by Christ (usus 
historicus), and that all the divine revelations 
compose one complete system 


The false opinions which were formerly en- 
tertained respecting the use of the Old Testa- 
ment and its relation to Christianity led many 
writers to attribute too many Christian ideas to 
the ancient Jewish prophets, and to carry back, 
without any distinction of time, all the light of 
the New Testament into the Old. That the 
light enjoyed under the former dispensation was 
inferior to that which Christians enjoy appears 
from the declarations of an apostle, 2 Peter, i 19, 
seq. , 1 Pet. i. 10, seq. Christ himself says. 
Matt, xi 11, that among those who had been 
born of women there had not been a greater 
prophet than John, his precursor ; but that the 
least who enjoyed Christian mstruction, and had 
kindled his torch by the Christian light, was 
better acquainted with the peculiar doctrines of 
the Christian religion than John. 

(3) Usus hermeneuticus As Christ and the 
apostles were native Jews, and had their own 
countrymen for their first hearers, they con- 
formed, as far as they could consistently with 
duty, to the manners and opinions, to the mode 
of thought and expression, common among those 
with whom they were conversant. It is there- 
fore impossible for any one who is ignorant of 
this prevailing mode of thought and expression 
to understand fully their instructions. And this 
knowledge, which is so essential to the right 
understanding of the Christian doctrine, can be 
obtained only from the Old Testament. The 
service which it renders us in this respect is of 
the greatest importance. How many mistakes 
respecting the doctrines of faith, and how much 
confusion would have been avoided, if theo- 
logians had brought to the study of the Christian 
scriptures a thorough acquaintance with the Old 
Testament ’ 

(4) Usits moralis. The books of Moses, the 
Psalms, Proverbs, and other portions of the Old 
Testament, are full of precepts relating to the 
wise conduct of human life, and calculated to 
awaken religious and pious sentiments. Even 
the historical portions of the Old Testament are 
highly useful m this view, and should be em- 
ployed by religious teachers, and especially the 
teachers of youth, for the promotion of virtue 
and piety, more than is commonly done. It was 
the manner of Moses, and of all the ancient Jew- 
ish teachers, to give mstruction by means of 
history — a manner which is always interesting, 
and which was imitated by the first Christian 
teachers, who always built their mstructions upon 
the history of the Old Testament and of Christ 

Cautions to be observed in the use of the 
Old Testament for moral instruction. 

(u) AU the precepts contained in the Old Tes- 
tament are not of universal obhgation , some of 
them are applicable only to those living under 
the peculiar constitution of the Jewish nation. 
Christians commit a great mistake when they 
apply to themselves the promises of tempord 
good and the threatenings of temporal evil which 
are contained in the Old Testament, but which are 
vahd only under a theocratical form of govern- 
ment , Christians can make application to them- 
selves of such only of these precepts as relate to 
all men in every age. By neglecting this dis- 
tinction, and applying to the present time what 
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has long since ceased to be valid, the teacher of 
rehgion jftequently draws contempt upon himself 
and his doctrine, and awakens unnecessary sus- 
picion of the truth of what he utters. Every 
act of disobedience to the divine law will indeed 
be punished, and every act of obedience re- 
warded. But that this will be visibly accom- 
plished in the present life is nowhere taught in 
the Christian system, but rather the contrary. 
Temporal rewards and punishments are peculiar 
to a theocratic constitution, and ought not to 
be expected under a different divine dispensation. 

(h) The rudeness of the early ages, and the 
degeneracy of the Jewish nation, called for a 
strictness of discipline from which Christianity 
has now released us. The spirit of Christianity 
is in many respects essentially different from 
that of Judaism. The latter terrified by punish- 
ments those who were too depraved to be influ- 
enced by love ; the former teaches us to love God 
as our father and benefactor, and moves us by 
mildness and benevolence. Rom. vm. 15, “ Ye 
(true Christians) have not received (by Chris- 
tianity) a slavish spirit, leading you still (Ttakiv, 
as Christians) to tremble before God, but ye 
have a filial, confiding disposition (Trvevfia vloQe- 
aiac) produced m your mmds by God, under the 
influence of which you can supphcate him in all 
circumstances as your beloved Father” Cf. 
Heb. xii, 18 — 24, Gal. iv 1 — 4. When, there- 
fore, as Christians, we obey any part of the law 
of Moses, or of the precepts of the Old Testa- 
ment, we yield this obedience, not because it is 
required by the law of Moses or the Old Testa- 
ment, but partly because it is commanded by the 
universal moral law, and chiefly because it is 
commanded by Christ. For Christ did not come, 
as he himself said, to annul the moral law of the 
Old Testament, but to fulfil and enforce it, Matt 
V. 17, seq. So depraved were the Jews at the 
time of Moses, and long afterwards, that he was 
compelled to proceed with them as a teacher 
does with ignorant, rude, and untractable pupils. 
The first measures which the teacher takes in the 
education of such pupils are, to separate them 
from others of the same character with them- 
selves, to impose compulsatory restraints, to awe 
them with threatemngs, and to make to them 
such sensible representations as are most calcu- 
lated to produce an effect. And these are the 
measures which Moses adopted. Those for 
whom his institute was intended were, in a great 
measure, incapable of any higher rehgious know- 
ledge, which was not therefore given them, ex- 
cept in such obscure intimations as were proper 
in elementary instructions Vide Introduction, 
s. 8, IL ^ Cf. GaL iv. 3 ; CoL ii. 8, 20. Warbur- 
ton, Divine Legation of Moses. 

(e) Christians ought not to adopt, without some 
limitation, the life and example of the persons 
described in the Old Testament, even of those 
there mentioned with approbation, as models for 
their own imitation ; for, in consequence of their 
better instruction, Christians are now in many 
respects far advanced beyond the best of former 
times. In those ages of ignorance many things 
were allowed or palliated which, in this period of 
higher illumination and improvement, would be 
without excuse. Many events in the histones of 
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David, Samson, and others, for which they might 
perhaps have been exculpated, cannot be adopted 
by Christians as models for their imitation. These 
remarks are sufficient to shew the necessity of 
caution m the use of the characters of Old- Tes- 
tament history, m recommending moral duties, 
and in popular instruction. Vide Job. Aug. 
Wolf, Diss. duo de exemplis biblicis in theologia 
morah caute adhibendis, Lipsise, 1786, 4to. 
Christian teachers would do well to follow in this 
respect the example of the writers of the New 
Testament. They never deal m indiscriminate 
praises and encomiums of the characters of the 
Old Testament, but always select those parts of 
their example which are worthy of commenda- 
tion, and of the mutation of Chnstians ; such as 
the piety and faith of Abraham, and others men- 
tioned, Heb. xi. 

SECTION XIII 

OF THE READING OF THE HOLT SCRIPTl/RES 

I History of the Dispute respecting the Reading of the 

Bible 

That the holy scriptures were less read by the 
ancient Jews and primitive Christians than at 
the present day is beyond dispute. Books were 
formerly very rare and costly, and the reading 
pubhc was extremely small. Even in Europe it 
was not so large by half, a century ago, as now. 
The great body of society, in former times, had 
little taste for readmg, or indeed abihty, as a 
general thing, either to read or to write. They 
were not therefore required, by any precepts of 
the Bible, to read the scriptures themselves. 
This was made the duty of the teachers of reli- 
gion, who were then required to read the scrip- 
tures before the people. Thus the sons of Levi 
were required to read the law of Moses in the 
hearing of the people, Dent. xxxi. 11, 12 , and 
Timothy was required to study the scriptures in 
order to quahfy lumself to teach others, 2 Tim. 
iii. 15. The passage, John, v. 39, is also ad- 
dressed to the teachers of religion. In conse- 
quence of the fact, that, in ancient times, the 
great body of mankind received instruction more 
by hearing than by their own readmg, the learner 
was called aKpoarrjg, and instruction, 
aicorj, Rom, x. 15. 

But, on the other hand, the common people 
and the ignorant are nowhere forbidden, in the 
Old or New Testament, to read the scriptures ; 
but were rather encouraged to instruct themselves 
by their own study of the Word of God, if they 
had sufficient leisure and abihty. The letters of 
the apostles were addressed to the whole church, 
and were publicly read in the hearing of all. Col. 
IV. 16. Now, if the apostles did not fear any 
harm from having their epistles read in pubhc, in 
the hearing of ^ they could have no reason 
to apprehend danger from havmg them perused 
in private. The Jews also were always per- 
mitted the free use of their scriptures, c£ Acts, 
viii. 28 *, nor is there a passage in all the Old 
Testament in which this is prohibited. In the 
early Christian church, too, the reading of the 
Bfble was universally allowed, and, indeed, en- 
couraged and facilitated by frequent versions. As 
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early as tlie second century the Rihle had been 
rendered into Syriac and Latin, and was acces- 
sible in these versions to as many as wished to 
own or study them. Hieronymus commends 
Pamphilus, “ quod scnpturas quoque sanctas, non 
ad legendum tantum, sed ad habendum tnbuebat 
promptissime, non solum viris sed etiam feminis, 
quas vidisset lectioni deditas,” Apol 1. Contra 
Rulhnum. Julian objected to Christians, “ quod 
mulieres puerosque paterentur scnpturas legere,” 
Cynl. Alex. Contra Jul. VI 9. Cyprian recom- 
mended the study of the Bible to Christians . 
“ Scnpturis inquam sacris incumbat christianus 
fidelis, et ibi inveniet condigua fidei spectacula,” 
Cyprian, De Spectac. p 342. From all this it 
appears, that at this period of the church the use 
of the holy scriptures was unmcumbered. Vide 
Walch, Vom Gebrauch der heiligen Schrifc unter 
den alten Christen, Leipzig, 1779, 8vo 

At a later period the great decline of learning 
commenced. And to such a point of darkness 
did western Europe arrive, that the whole learn- 
ing of the clergy of the middle ages often con- 
sisted in their being able to read. In a state of 
things like this, the Bible was not, of course, 
much read by the laity, if, indeed, they were able 
to read at all And as the Latin version was 
retained, although the Latin language had ceased 
to be vernacular after the seventh century, the 
common people became more and more ignorant 
of its contents. 

In the midst of this darkness the pope and 
clergy established many doctrines, which were as 
promotive of their own mterests as they were 
contrary to the Bible. These innovations and 
errors were soon discovered and opposed by some 
of the more intelligent and inqmsitive even 
among the laity. Hence, to take the Bible from 
their hands was the obvious policy of the clergy. 
Accordingly, Pope Gregory VII., of the eleventh 
century, declared himself against the free and 
I general use of the scriptures. But as many of 
the laity, who had obtamed more enlightened 
views from the use of the Bible, opposed them- 
selves to the designs of the pope, the prohibition 
was repeated by Innocent III., at the commence- 
ment of the thirteenth century. The use of the 
Bible was again forbidden the laity, on account 
of the Waldenses, by the council held at Toulouse, 
in the year 1229. “ Prohibemns, ue libros V. T. 

ant N laicis permittatur habere ; nisi forte Psal- 
tenum vel Breviarium pro divmis officiis ac 
Horas Beatse Virginisabquis ex devotione habere 
vehtj sed, ne praemissos libros habeant in vulgari 
l^anslatione, arctissime inhibemus,” Concilium 
Tolosanum, Can XII. At a synod at Beziers, 
in the year 1233, the laity were forbidden to 
possess any books of theology m the Latin lan- 
guage, and both clergy and laity to possess any 
in the vernacular. In the year 1338, John 
Wickliff was declared a heretic by a synod at 
Oxford for publishing an Enghsh translation of 
the Bible , and in the year 1408, the third synod 
at the same place ordained, “ ne quis textum ali- 
quem ex scriptura transferat m huguam Angli- 
canam, nisi a Dioecesano vel Conciho provin- 
cial! translatio approhata sit.” 

Still there were many among the different 
sects, and some even of the cathoHc church, who 


read the Bible for themselves. And by compar- 
ing the existing state of faith and practice with 
the Bible, they were soon convinced of the errors 
and corruptions of the church. At last, in the 
sixteenth century, Luther and the Swiss reformers 
appeared, and restored the free use of the Bible 
Luther especially very much promoted the ge- 
neral circulation of the scriptures by his German 
translation, which was the principal means of 
the Reformation. The council at Trent did not 
now venture to renew the prohibition of the 
Bible, and undertook only to establish the Vul- 
gate edition as alone authentic. But afterwards. 
Pope Plus IV. issued an Index hbrorum prohibi- 
torum, m the preface to which he writes, “ Cum 
experimento manifestum sit si sacra Biblia vul- 
gari lingua passim sine discrimme permittantur, 
plus inde ob hominum temeritatem detrimenti 
quam utilitatis oriri ; hac in parte judicio Epis- 
copi sive Inquisitons stetur, ut cum consilio pa- 
rochi vel Confessani Bibliomm a catholicis auc- 
tonbus versorum lectionem in vulgan lingua eis 
concedere possint, quos intellexerunt ex hujus- 
modi lectione non damnum, sed fidei atque pie- 
tatis augmentnm capere posse ; quam facultatem 
m scnptis habeant Qui autem absque tali facili- 
tate ea legere sive habere prsesumserit, nisi pnus 
Bibliis ordinario redditis, peccatorum absolu- 
tionem percipere non possit.” But even this per- 
mission was afterwards limited by Clement VIIL, 
who declared that by this indulgence of Pius IV., 
“ nullam de novo tribui facultatem Episcopis vel 
Inqmsitoribus ant Regularium Superioribus con- 
cedendi hcentiam emendi, legendi, aut retmendi 
Biblia, vulgan lingua edita, cum hactenus mandate 
et usu sanctee romance et universalis Inquisitionis 
suhlata eis fuent facultas concedendi hujusmodi 
hcentias legendi vel retmendi Biblia vulgaria, aut 
alias sanctee scnpturce tarn Novi quam Veteris 
Testamenti partes, quavis vulgari lingua editas; ac 
insuper summaria et compendia etiam histonca 
eorundem Bibhorum, seu hbrorum sanctee scnpturce, 
quocunque vulgan idiomate conscripta ; quod qui- 
dem inviolate servandum est ” And at last this 
permission was wholly withdrawn by Gregory 
XV,, who says, “ De plenitudme apostolicae potes- 
tatis et ex certa scientia, ac matura dehberatione 
revocamus, cassamus, et annullamus omnes et 
singulas Hcentias legendi et hahendi biblios 
quoscunque prohibitos.” 

It is injustice, however, to the catholic church, 
tp suppose that this prohibition of the free and 
general use of the Bible was ever universally ap- 
proved. There have always been theologians, 
especially m the Gallican church, who have ad- 
vocated the lawfulness and necessity of the unli- 
mited use of the scriptures. Paschasius Quesnel 
published at Pans, 1687, and Brussels, 1702, a 
French translation of the New Testament, (Le 
Nouveau Testament, avec des reflexions morales 
sur chaque verset,) from which a hundred and 
one propositions were extracted at the instigation 
of the Jesuits, and condemned by the pope in 
the bull Umgemtus, 1713. Among these propo- 
sitions werp the following . — “ Lectio saerse scrip- 
turas est pro omnibus,” “ Obscuritas sancti verbi 
Dei non est Laicis ratio dispensandi se ipsQs 
ab ejus lectione.” “ Abripere e Christianorum 
manibus Novum Testamentum, sive eis iHud 
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clausum tenere, auferendo eis modum illud intel- 
hgendi, est illis Christi os obturbare.” “ Inter- 
dicere Christianis lectionem s’acise scripturae, 
pr£Dsertim Eyangelii, est mterdicere usum luminis 
filiis lucis, et facere ut patiantur speciem quandam 
excommunicationis.” It should be remarked, 
too, that the use of the Bible has never been pro- 
hibited without some limitation ; so that it is not 
unfrequent in our day for the most distinguished 
theologians of the Romish church to advocate 
the general use of the scriptures ; while there are 
still many Jesuites, or Exjesuites, who hold to 
the prohibition of the Bible. Vide Hegelmeier, 
Geschichte des Bibelverbots, Ulm, 1783, 8vo. 

[iVb^e.— The following passage from the his- 
torian Claus Magnus, will shew on what pre- 
tences the court of Rome has sometimes pro- 
ceeded in forbidding the translation and circula- 
tion of the holy scriptures. “ Gregorius VII , 
Vratislao (a Bohemian nobleman) scripsit(2 Jan. 
1080) ac piohibuit, ne, ut optavit, scnptura sancta 
verteretur in hnguam vulgarem , quoniam tarn 
secreta majestas m ea est, ut difficulter translate 
sensus secretorum Dei potent m ea postmodum 
deprehendi ; immo nunquam devotion fleret po- 
pulus, quando sciens facilitatem, in contemptum 
verteret, quod in reverentia consueverat admiran 
et jam in cereyisiaria taberna irrisorie decan- 
tatur,” Hist Lib. XVI. c. 39. 

At the time of the Reformation, the Bible was 
translated by many catholic theologians, in order 
to prevent the use of the “ heretical” Bible by the 
members of their communion. The New Tes- 
tament was translated by Hieron. Emser, in 
1527, and by J. Dietenberger, in 1533 ; and the 
whole Bible by J. Eck, Gasp. Uhlenberg, and 
others. 

The condemnation of the maxims of Father 
Quesnel by Clement XL occasioned a contro- 
versy in the cathohc church, which resulted in 
larger views respecting the use of the scriptures. 
These views were patronised by Benedict XIII., 
in the synod held at the palace of the Lateran, 
and afterwards more successfully by Maria The- 
resa and Joseph IL, of Austria. 

Since the commencement of the present cen- 
tury, the Bible Society has found patrons in 
many distinguished members of the cathohc 
church. The Archbishops of Mohileff and of 
Gnesne sanctioned a Polish version of the scrip- 
tures, and promoted its circulation in their dio- 
ceses j for which, however, they were severely re- 
primanded by Pius VIL, in his brief of June 
29, 1816. Among the distinguished catholics 
who have made common cause with the protes- 
tants in the circulation of the Bible, in opposition 
both to papal authority and the active jealousy 
of the Ultra-montanists, the names of Van Ess, 
Gossner, and De Sacy, deserve to be particularly 
mentioned In our own country, the “bishops 
of the church” are content with “ earnestly caut 
tioning the laity against the indiscriminate 
of the unauthorized and extremely defective dnd 
erroneous versions which are placed within their 
reach,” and with recommending “the Bouay 
translation from the Vulgate of the Old Testa- 
ment, and the Rhemish translation of the New 
Testament.” Vide Pastoral Letter of the Pre- 
lates of the catholic church, Baltimore, 1829. 


While these more liberal views are obtaining 
in the Romish church, it is worthy of remark 
that many protestant divines have so far deserted 
the principles of the Reformation as wholly to 
disapprove of the general reading of the Bible, or 
at least to allow it only under very narrow re- 
strictions Several bishops of the episcopal 
church, both in England and America, have pub- 
hcly avowed their hostihty to the Bible Society, 
pretending that its exertions menaced the safety 
of the estabhshed church. Vide Christian Ob- 
server, vol. XX. p. 28- The same hostihty to the 
unrestricted use of the Bible has been manifested 
by several German theologians. Vide Lessing, 
TheoL Nachlass, Berlin, 1784. J. G. Becker, Tract, 
ad qusestionem, utrum lectio hterarum sacrae scrip- 
ture omnibus omnino Christianis, maxime im- 
peritse multitudim, valde sit commendanda, Ros- 
tochii, 1793, 4to. Voigtlander, Die Bibel kein 
Erbauungsbuch, in the Predigerjournal fiar 
Sachsen, November, 1809. Voeckler, De eo, an 
bene actum sit, scripta Veteris et Novi Testa- 
menti omma ac singula cum imperitorum multi- 
tudine communicandi, Lipsise, 1823, 8vo. Vide 
Hahn, Lehrbuch des christ, Glaubens, Leipzig, 
1828.] 

II. How may the Bible be best adapted to common use? 

It appears from the preceding historical sketch 
that religion has always suffered ’from the prohi- 
bition or restriction of the use of the scriptures , 
and, on the contrary, has always gained from 
their free and unrestricted use. To estahhsh 
this declaration, we need only appeal to the time 
of the Reformation, The most direct way to 
render Christianity obsolete is to take the Bible 
from the hands of the common people. And 
already have we begun to experience the evils 
resulting from the efforts of some modem teachers 
to banish the reading of the scriptures, especially 
of the Old Testament, from our schools, or at least 
to diminish the degree of attention formerly paid 
to them. 

But however useful the simple perusal of the 
scriptures in the common method may he to 
common people of no education, it may doubtless 
he rendered in different ways more useful and 
less objectionable. The following are the prin- 
cipal methods adopted to promote the general 
utility of the Bible — 

1. JYew translations. Before the perusal of 
the scriptures can he instructive and edifymg to 
the common people, they must be able to obtain 
clear and definite conceptions of what they read ; 
and they can do this only by means of good and 
intelligible translations. It were, indeed, desir- 
able that the established version, which has a 
classical authority with the great body of society, 
should he gradually improved, if circumstances 
were such as to allow this to he done. Consi- 
dering the period at which this version was made, 
it IS a masterpiece in its kind, and is in many 
respects worthy of the study aud imitation of the 
modern translator. But since that period we have 
made great advances in the art of interpretation, 
and have many exegetical helps, which were not 
then enjoyed. Our language, too, has under- 
gone great alterations since this translation was 
written : and many of the words and phrases 
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■which are used in it, and which "were then com- 
mon, are now obsolete and unintelligible , but 
the period has not yet arrived, either for intro- 
ducing a new version into the protestant church, 
or for making considerable improvements in the 
one now established. Indeed, to attempt this at 
the present crisis of the affairs of religion, and 
while opposing sects are inffamed with such a 
zeal against each other, would be extremely dan- 
gerous. In these circumstances we could hardly 
expect that any one plan of improvement would 
gain the assent of all parties. Since, therefore, 
neither a new version can at present be autho- 
rized, nor any considerable improvements be 
made in the old, we can do nothing better to 
excite the interest and enlist the feelings of the 
common people in the reading of the Bible, than 
to recommend to them new translations and 
practical expositions, to be used m connexion 
with the established version 

2. Allegorical interpretation and compends 
Every part of the Bible was not intended for all 
ages or for all classes of readers. Considerable 
portions both of the Old and New Testaments 
have no immediate connexion with the Christian 
religion and the truths of salvation, and contri- 
bute little to the instruction and ediffcation of 
believers, and are therefore of service merely to 
the scholar. Vide s. 12. In order now to render 
the reading of the scriptures truly profitable to 
common people, and to save them from wasting 
their time upon subjects which lie beyond their 
sphere, and from which they can derive no 
profit, their attention should be directed to 
such passages as exhibit the great truths of 
Christian faith and practice, and especially to the 
instructive narratives of the Bible. The incon- 
veniences resulting to the greater portion of 
readers from the indiscriminate and unaided 
perusal of the Bible, and the necessity of doing 
something to adapt it better to their spiritual 
profit, have been for a long time perceived and 
felt , and, accordingly, two methods have been 
taken to obviate these inconveniences, and to 
render the perusal of the Bible more useful to 
common readers. 

(a) A mystical and allegorical mode of inter- 
pretation has been applied to the histoncal parts 
of the Old Testament, and to other parts of the 
Bible, which have no immediate bearing on the 
doctrines of salvation, or the moral improvement 
of men , and in this way a new sense has been 
ascribed to these passages better calculated to 
instruct and edify This method was formerly 
adopted hy Philo and other Jews, who were fol- 
lowed in this respect by many of the Christian 
fathers, especially by Clemens of Alexandria, 
Origen, and others of the Egyptian church. This 
method has also been adopted in modern times 
It has doubtless been the means of good in some 
former penods, and to certain classes of readers ; 
hut it involves so many inconvemences, and gives 
occasion to so many errors, that the revival of it 
at the present day can hardly seem desirable 
It has lately, however, though under the different 
name of moral interpretation^ received the sanc- 
tion of Kant. Vide Nosselt, Progr. Animadver- 
siones in sensum sacrorum librorum moralem, 
Halle, 1795 


{Note. — Those who apply this mode of inter- 
pre'tation suppose that every passage of the Bible 
contains a concealed, spiritual, and higher sense, 
either in connexion with or under its hteral and 
grammatical sense; and that the Holy Ghost 
thus gave two or more senses to the words which 
he inspired. The cathohc church held to a four- 
fold sense of the Bible — viz., (1) geammatictjs, 
(2) MTSTicus, subdivided into (a) tropologicus, 
s. moralis (1 Cor. ix 8, seq.), (b) altegoncus (GaL 
IV. 21, seq.), (c) anagogicus. This theory of ca- 
thohc hermeneutics was expressed in the fol- 
lowing distich : — 

Lttera gesta docet, qmd credas, allegorxa, 

Moralist quad agas , quad speres, anagogia. 

Tinnus, a Jesuit, thus writes: — “ Sub unis, 
usdemque sacrse scnpturse verbis, pr®ter sensum 
literalem, primario a spiritu sancto mtentum, 
latere submde etiam alium, sensum mystvcum sive 
spiritualem, secundario a spintu sancto intentnm, 
patet ex John, in. 14, ubi per exaltationem ser- 
pentis Mosaici, Christas suam crucifixionem , ex 
Matt. xii. 20, ubi per occultationem Jonce in 
ventre ceti, suam sepulturain designat,” &c. 

In opposition to this, Sam. Maresius, of the 
reformed church, writes — “ Absit a nobis ut 
Deum faciamus SlyXwrrov, aut multiphces sensus 
affingamus ipsius verbo, m quo potius, tamquam 
m speculo limpidissimo, sui autoris simplicitatem 
contemplari debemus, Ps. xiL 6 ; xix. 8. Umcus 
ergo sensus scnpturae nempe grammaticus, est 
admittendus, quibuscunque demum terminis, vel 
propriis vel tropicis et figuratis exprimatur. Sed 
cum res illo sensu grammatico expressae, (sunt 
enim verba rerum imagines) ssepe sint typicse, 
hinc fit, ut sensus ille umcus et simplex debeat 
extendi non solum ad typum, sed etiam ad proto- 
typum, cui praefigurando typus file a Deo desti- 
natur , quo spectant pleraque exempla hic Tirino 
citata, et in quibus sensum hactenus mystieum 
agnoscimus, quatenus res ipsae mysticam habue- 
runt sigmficationem.” 

Such was the opinion of the reformers, and of 
most of the older evangelical theologians; but 
Musaeus, Calovius, Quenstedt, HoUaz, Carpovius, 
Mosheim, and others, contended for a mystical 
sense, besides the hteral sense discovered and 
detemuned by the usus loquendi and the context. 
By this mystical sense they meant, however, 
only a spiritual application of the hteral sense. 
On the contrary, Baier, Buddeus, Baumgarten, 
and others, maintained that this spiritual, hidden, 
second, remote, sense of the scriptures was, the 
one intended hy the Holy Spirit. In later times, 
Dr. Olshansen distinguishes between the literal 
sense of the Bible and a deeper sense (vTrovoia, 
Untersinn), which he calls spiritual. Vide 01- 
shausen, Em Wort uber tiefern Schriftsinn, Kb- 
nigsberg, 1824, 8vo. Hahn, Lehrbuch des 
christlichen Glanbens, Leipzig, 1828.] 

(h) Another means of rendermg the Bible more 
useful to all classes of people — a means far better 
than the former, and more adapted to the present 
time, IS that of making compends, containing 
the most important, instructive, and practicM 
portions bf the scriptures. The idea of making 
extracts from the Bible is not of recent origin. 

I Soon after the Babylonian exile, the Jews made 
1 selections from the various historical works of 
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their prophets. The hooks of Kings, Chronicles, 
&c., are compends, composed from larger histo- 
rical -works therem named Compends of the 
same kind were early attempted among Chris- 
tians. According to Eusebius, Hist. Eccles. 
IV. 26, Melito of Sardis, in the third century, 
composed a Spiopszs Veteris Testame7i% which, 
however, is now lost. And we learn from a 
catalogue of the writings of Augustine, given by 
Possidonius, an African bishop of the fifth cen- 
tury, and a disciple of Augustme, that he also 
made a selection of such portions of the Old Tes- 
tament as were interesting and instructiye to 
Christians, to which he gives the title of 
Speculum. 

These compends of the scriptures may be 
constructed on different plans, according to the 
various ends for which they are composed But 
we are speaking here of that kind only which is 
intended for the instruction and edification of 
the common people and of the young. During 
the last twenty or thirty years many compends 
of this nature* have been composed m the pro- 
testant church. Some theologians of that party 
which would banish from religion everything 
positive have made use of this method, in order 
to give a direction to the religious instruction of 
the common people and of the young, conform- 
ably to their own maxims. They have selected 
such portions only of the Bible as inculcate the 
truths of natural religion, or exhibit the general 
precepts of morality, and have either wholly 
omitted or very slightly noticed the positive 
doctrines of the Christian faith. Many of them 
have gone so far as to insist that such compends 
should be used in the schools instead of the Bible, 
and have boldly declared that they might be 
made gradually to supersede wholly the original 
scriptures ; as in very many cases the extracts 
made from a work have led to an entire neglect 
of the original from which they were taken. 

If we consider these abuses, and the present 
very doubtful tendency of this method, we can- 


not deny that there are weighty objections to 
the regular use of compends of the Bible m popu- 
lar rehgious instruction. Indeed, Eichhorn 
(Bibl. der bibl. Lit. Th 1. s. 828, f.) and many 
other neologists have declared themselves agamst 
this method. 

If, however, these compends are properly con- 
structed and rightly used they may be very use- 
ful. In order to avoid the mistakes just men- 
tioned, and to answer the ends for which these 
selections should be designed, they should be 
composed in view of the following considerations : 

(1) The author of the compendium and the 
teachers who use it must carefully guard agamst 
the appearance of undervaluing the Bible itself, 
or of wishmg to supersede it by their selections. 

(2) They must rather labour to prepare those 
whom they teach by means of these extracts to 
read the Bible itself with understanding and 
profit. In short, a compend of the Bible should 
be made a practical introduction to the Bible 
Itself, and should be calculated to awaken the 
desire of reading the original from which it 
is taken. (4) The historical portions of the 
Bible should be carefully retamed, and the at- 
tention of the reader should be directed to their 
practical use. (5) The author should especially 
labour to render everything clear and mtelhgible, 
preserving, however, as far as may he, the lan- 
guage of the Bible itself, and indeed, for the most 
part, that of the authorized version, to which the 
readers have been accustomed from their youth. 
Cf. Koppen, Die Bibel ein Werk der gottlichen 
■Weisheit, Th. II. s. 737. Some of the best 
compends are those of Trinius, Bahrdt, Seiler, 
Hufnagel, Schneider, Treumann, Risler, and 
others mentioned in Noesselt’s Bucherkenntniss. 
One of the latest compends is that of Zerrenner, 
which, however, does not answer all the condi- 
tions above stated. The student will find a 
number of essays for and against compends of 

I the Bible in some of the volumes of the Predi- 
I gerjournal. 




This book comprises what may be called theology in the strict sense of the 
term. The several doctrmes belonging to it will be considered in the following 
order : 

PAUT I. 

or THE NATHEE AND ATTEIBHTES OF GOD. 

1. Of the existence and the notion of God Art. II 

2 Of the nature and attributes of God ... . ... Art III 

3 Of the doctrine of Pather, Son, and Holy Ghost . . . . Art. IV. 

PAET n. 

OF THE WOEKS OF GOD. 

1. Of the creation of the world: 

(a) The creation of the world in general, and of the earth . Art. V. 

(h) The creation, and original condition of man .... Art. VT. 
(c) The doctnne of angels Art. VII. 

2. Of Divine Providence and the preservation of the world . . Art VIII 



BOOK I. 


DOCTRINE OF GOD. 


PART I. — NATURE AND ATTRIBUTES OF GOD. 


ARTICLE II. 


OF THE EXISTENCE AND THE NOTION OF GOD 


SECTION XIV. 

OF THE NOTION OF GOD. 

I. Can God be defined ? 

To this question, which was frequently asked 
by the schoolmen, some writers have returned a 
negative answer, for the reason that no defini- 
tion can perfectly exhaust the idea in question. 
And if the definition of a thing must necessarily 
contain a complete description of its whole nature 
and all its attributes, a definition of God is in- 
deed impossible. But all which is necessary in 
a definition is, that it should give us so many 
of the characteristics of the thing defined as to 
enable us to distinguish it from all other things. 
And in this sense God can certainly be defined. 

II What is the best definition of God? 

The difference between the various definitions 
which philosophers have given of God is, for the 
most part, merely verbal. Some of the metaphy- 
sical definitions are obscure and otherwise objec- 
tionable. This IS the case with the definition 
given by Wolf: ‘“’God is a self-existent being, 
m whom the ground of the reality of the world 
is to be found,” or, “ God is a being who has the 
ground of his existence in himself.” Others de- 
fine God to be an independent being, or an inde- 
pendent spirit, or an infinite, necessary, eternal 
bemg. By these definitions, which enumerate 
particular divine attributes, God is distinguished 
from all other beings. As a general thmg, all 
the divine attributes may be derived by inference 
from any one; which may, therefore, be made the 
ground of the definition of the Divine Being. 
This was done by the ancient philosophers, who 
defined God to be ‘Ko.vtbiv aiTiov, t6 6vt<uq 
ovffia. didtogy dOdvarog, aifrdpKtjgy K.r,X. > 

But the best definition of God — ^the one in which 
all the others are comprehended— is the folio wmg. 


God IS the most perfect being, and is the cause of all 
other beings, (a) The first clause of this defini- 
tion IS comprehensive of all the particular attri- 
butes by which God is distmguished from other 
beings, such as eternity, necessity, independence, 
freedom, and perfection of will, &c. This defini- 
tion may be expressed in more popular and scrip- 
tural language, by saying, God is the Supreme 
Being, the Most High (vipiarog), exalted over 
all, to whom none can be compared, (b) The 
second clause of this definition is added, because 
the contemplation of all other beings, the ag- 
gregate of which is the world, facilitates the 
knowledge of this most perfect being by render- 
ing it obvious that no other beings possess all 
the perfections which are united in him. In this 
view, God is regarded not only as he is in himself, 
but also in relation to other existing things. But 
Kant has pronounced this definition of God, and 
all the common definitions, defective, because they 
make no express mention of moral perfection, 
which, in the description of a being like God, should 
be far more promment than mere metaphysical 
perfection. He would therefore connect with the 
idea of the most perfect being that of a free 
being, provided with z.pure moral will. But the 
latter idea being implied in the former does not 
require to be expressly mentioned in a general 
definition. 

But the first clause of the definition above 
given, however intelhgible it may be to the 
learned, who are accustomed to abstract ideas, 
is too transcendental and metaphysical for unedu- 
cated people. And as the principal part of our 
knowledge of God is derived from the contem- 
plation of the natural world, and the conclusions 
to which we arrive from this contemplation ; the 
second clause of this definition will be far more 
generally intelligible than the first. In popular 
instruction we should therefore define God to be 
the creator, preserver, andgovernor of all things; 
for we always conceive of God principally in 
relation to ourselves and the world around us, 
and without the contemplation of the world we 
should not have come to the knowledge of God 
as the most perfect being ; so that the first part 
of the definition is a consequence of the Itist 
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This IS the light in “which God is presented to 
us in the Bible, Gen. i 1 ; Jer. x. 10 — 16 , Amos, 
V. 8 ; Acts, xvii. 24, coll. Psalm clxvi, 6 ; Isa. 
xlii. 5 ; xlv. 6, seq. j Matt. xi. 25. Vide Moms, 
p 44. And this, too, is the view of God which 
IS most calculated to inspire the minds of men 
with reverence for his character, which is the 
great object of all religious mstruction. Vide 
Moms, pages 43, 44, 

SECTION XV. 

OF THE PROOFS OF THE DIVINB EXISTENCE 

I Statement of the Proofs of the Emstence of God, 

The belief in the divine existence is always pre- 
supposed m the Bible, and the tmth of this be- 
lief is not, therefore, formally proved, although 
it is supported by many convincing arguments, 
Rom. L 19. On this account Baier and some 
other theologians contended that the divine exis- 
tence should be presupposed in Chnstian theo- 
logy, and that the proofs of it should be wholly 
omitted ; and it must be confessed that the full 
and scientific statement of these proofs belongs 
rather to metaphysics and natural theology than 
here The proofs of the divine existence may 
be divided into two principal classes. 

1. Proofs a pnori. The most celebrated of 
these is that derived from the idea of the most 
perfect being, and called the ontological or Carte- 
Sian proof. It was first used by Anselmus, and 
often repeated by the schoolmen who succeeded 
him, and only renewed by Bes Cartes. It was 
afterwards improved by Leibnitz, Wolf, and 
Baumgarten. It may be briefiy stated thus 
The most perfect being is possible, and therefore 
actually exists , for existence is a reality or perfec- 
tion, and necessary existence is the highest perfec- 
tion. Consequently necessary existence must be pre- 
dicated of the most perfect being. The validity of 
this argument was disputed by the moi^ Gaunilo, 
a contemporary of Anselmus, and by many 
others in succeeding ages. In modern times it 
has at last been proved by Kant to be entirely 
futile. The mere supposableness or logical 
possibility of a perfect being is no proof of 
the objective or real possibility of such a being ; 
and existence cannot be inferred from a mere 
idea. This proof d priori entirely surpasses the 
comprehension of common minds. 

2. Proofs d posteriori, or from experience. 

(a) From the contingency of the world. We 
perceive a constant motion and change in the 
objects around us, from which we conclude that 
they are contingent These contingent things 
must have some ground for their existence and 
change extrinsic to themselves. And this ground 
must be a necessary bemg, one who has the 
ground of his existence in himself; and this 
being is God. Otherwise we must m^e the ab- 
surd supposition that effects exist without their 
causes, or that there is an infinite series of con- 
tingent causes (progressum causarum in infi- 
nitum), which is equally absurd. This proof, 
when stated in connexion with others, and espe- 
cially with the moral proof, is well ciculated to 
produce conviction. The Bible frequently con- 
trasts the eteynity and immutability of God with 


the penshable nature of the material world. 
Psalm xc. ; cii. 26 — 28 ; Heb. i. 10, seq. And 
this proof, when exhibited m this way, is highly 
adapted to produce impression even on the com- 
mon mind. [It is commonly called the cosmolo- 
gical proof.] 

Note. This argument, in its scientific form and 
development, has been ascribed by many, from 
their ignorance of ancient philosophy, to Thomas 
Aquinas. It was used, however, by Cameades 
in opposition to the ^oics, who ascribed divimty 
to the world; according to the testimony of 
Cicero, De Natura Deor. III. 12. It was also 
used by many of the ecclesiastical fathers. Vide 
Petavius, Dogm Theol L i c. 2 

(5) The proofs from final causes. These may 
be stated in a very popular and intelligible man- 
ner, and are therefore best adapted to the instruc- 
tion of the common people and of the young. 
They are called by the schoolmen argumenta phy- 
sica. In these, however, the proof from the 
contingency of the world is presupposed. The 
argument stands thus . If the things of the world 
stand connected as means and ends, and follow 
one after another m this relation, they must be 
ordered by an mtelligence, a being of reason and 
supreme wisdom. Now the thmgs of the world 
are found actually to exist in this relation and 
order, so that we are compelled to believe that the 
world has sprung from an mtelligent author. 

The full evidence of this conclusion depends 
upon the following particulars. (1) The world 
exhibits the most astonishmg marks of order, 
perfection, and design. Although we are unable 
to survey the boundless extent of the universe, 
we find abundant proof of this in the animate and 
inanimate creation which surrounds us. (2) The 
order and design exhibited ^n the world are not 
the effect of blind chance, 'this cannot be sup- 
posed without contradicting the most fundamental 
principles of the htfinan mind. (3) This order, so 
observable in the material creation, is contingent. 
We may be very easily satisfied that it does not 
result from anything existing in the world itself. 
From all this we conclude that the order exhi- 
bited m the material world must have a ground 
beyond the world itself ; and that the author of 
the visible creation must be an intelligent being, 
who proposes to himself certain ends to be 
attamed m the production and wise arrangement 
of contingent thmgs. 

The science by which we attain the know- 
ledge of the existence and attributes of the Di- 
vine Being from the wisdom dispkiyed in the 
constitution of the natural world, is called 
pkysico-theology , and that which develops the 
ends or final causes of this constitution, teleology, 
[Hence this proof of the divine existence is com- 
monly called the physico-theological or teleological. 

This argument, so well adapted to common ap- 
prehension, was employed more frequently than 
any other by the ancient wnters. Cf. Xenophon, 
Memorabilia, I. 4. IV. 3. Plato, De Legg. X. 
68, Xn. 229. Galen, De usu partium. Ph^bhs, 
244. Cicero, De Nat Deor, II. 2, 38, seq 
Qusest. Tusc, I. 28, 29. It was likewise uften 
employed by the Christian fathers Videwe- 
gory Nazianzen, Orat 28, Gregory of Nyssa, 
De opificio hominis. Lactantius, Do opificio 
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hommis. Theophilus, Ad Autolychum, I. 23. 
Cf. Athanasius, John of Damascus, and others. 
The best modern writers on the general subject 
of physico-theology are, Eenelon, Van Nieu- 
wentyt, Derham, Wolf, Scheuchzer, Bonnet, 
and Sander. Particular branches of physico- 
theology have also been frequently laboured in 
modern times. Cf. Frabicius, Hydrotheologie. 
Lesser, Lithotheologie. Derham, Astrotheologie. 
Bode, Anleitung zur Kenntniss des gestemten 
Himmels. Reimarus, Ueber die Triebe der 
Thiere. Lesser, Insektotheologie, &c. This 
general argument is often exhibited in the holy 
scriptures. Vide Ps viii. xix. civ; Is xl. 21 — 26; 
Job, xxxyii. xli. ; Matt. vi. 25, seq, ; Acts, xiv. 
15, seq. xvii. 24 — 28 ; Rom. i. 19. 

(c) The mgral argument, lately elucidated by 
Kant Vide No. II. 

(d) The historical proof, drawn from the 
agreement of all, even the most uncultivated na- 
tions, in the belief of the divme existence. 
Against this proof it has been objected, (1) that 
the fact of this agreement could not be satisfac- 
torily proved from history ; vide Introduction, 
s. 4 ; (2) that this agreement, even if it could be 
satisfactorily estabhshed, would not prove this 
belief to be true; since many acknowledged 
errors and superstitions have been univers^ly 
believed. But notwithstanding these objections, 
this almost universal agreement of men with re- 
gard to the divine existence must be acknow- 
ledged to furnish an argument of some weight. 
It shews that the common sense of mankind, on 
a little reflection, leads to the idea of God, and 
that the conclusion from these effects to such a 
cause is very obvious and natural to the human 
mind. Acts, xviL 27. It should be here re- 
marked, however, tl^at the belief of the divine 
existence precedes the knowledge of any theoretic 
proof of it. Vide Introduction, s. 4, and infra 
No. II. 

[This argument was used by the ancient 
philosophers. JldvrsQ dvOpoyrroi wept 
sxovffLv vttoXjj^iv, Aristotle, De Caelo, L 3. 
"A7ravr££ dvOpaiTroi "EXX77V£e re kul 

fSdpfSapoty vojiil^ovcriv slvat to Bteiov, Sextus Em- 
pincus, Adv. Mathem, 1. 8. The same wnter 
mentions as one of four proofs of the divine 
existence, ■>) Trapd Traaiv dv9p<jj7roig crvfKjxjJviay 
Adv, Mathem. IX. flO. 'Ev ^^^dpotg ovdeic, 
loTi rhv ^ebv dyvoojVy Maximus Tynus, Dissert. 
38. Cf. Cicero, De Nat.Deor. I. 17, 23. Seneca, 
Epist. 117. 

(e) The proof of the divine existence from 
miraeles^ The miracles recorded in the Old and 
New Testaments must have afforded to those 
who saw them irrestible proof of the existence 
and perfections of God. They were accordingly 
employed by Mpses, and the other ancient pro- 
phets, to convince the Jews and Egyptians not 
only that God existed, but that Jehovii was the 
only true, and the admighty sovereign of the 
universe. ^ And these miracles are calculated to 
pro(^ce the same conviction in us, although we 
have not seen them with our own eyes, if we be- 
lieve thp truth of the Bible in whi^ they are 
recirded Vide Storr and Flatt, Elements of 
Bib&al Theology, voL i p. 309, of the trmisla- 
tion. 


II Observations on the Use of the Proof of the Divine 

Existence* 

1. The proofs of the divine existence have 
been the subject of much controversy among the 
philosophers of modern times. Kant has endea- 
voured to shew, in his Kritik der remen Ver- 
nunft, der Urtheilskraft, and other works, that 
all the theoretic proofs of the divine existence are 
imperfect, and that we do not hold the notion of 
God to be true on the ground of speculative 
reason, but because it perfectly agrees with the 
principles of our moral nature. And he would 
therefore have our behef in the existence of God 
to depend solely upon the moral proof, which 
may be briefly stated as follows .—There is a 
moral order of things in the world, — all things 
are connected together as means for the attain- 
ment of moral ends. To this moral order we 
ourselves belong, as we learn from the moral 
feeling which we all possess, and which is exerted 
in the conscience. Now we are led by our 
practical reason to conclude, that there exists 
some cause, by which alone this order could be 
established — ^i. e., that there is a God Vide 
Jacobi, Prufung der Mendelssohn’schen Mor- 
genstunden, Oder aller speculativen Beweise fur 
das Daseyn Gottes, Leipzig, 1786, 8vo. Cf. 
Jacobi, Ueber den moralischen Beweis vom 
Daseyn Gottes, Libau, 1791, 8vo, 

[This argument will be placed in a clearer 
light by the following passage from Kant him- 
self. “ The highest good of man consists of 
parts, the greatest possible morahty and happi- 
ness. The former is the demand of his spiritual, 
the latter of his animal nature. The former 
only, his morahty, is withm his own power , and 
while, by persevering virtue, he makes this his 
personal character, he is often compelled to 
sacrifice his happiness. But since the desire of 
happiness is neither irrational nor unnatural, he 
justly concludes, either that there is a supreme 
being who wiU so guide the course of things (the 
natural world not of itself subject to moral laws) 
as to render his holiness and happiness equal, or 
that the dictates of his conscience are unjust and 
irrational. But the latter supposition is morally 
impossible; and he is compeIle(L therefor^ to 
receive the former as true,” Kritik der reinen 
Vemunft, s. 620, £] 

2. An impartial examination of this contro- 
' versy leads us to the following general result ^ — 

(a) The metaphysical proofs of the divine 

existence are imperfect^ as well as all proofs of 
this nature, to whatever subject they may relate. 
But they are not requisite fot the establishment 
of our faith. If we should begin with the prin- 
ciple of beheving only what we could prove on 
speculative grounds, we should end with doubting 
many of the most established truths, and our own 
existence among the rest The demonstration 
which Spinoza has given of pantheism is incon- 
clusive, because it is founded on merely ^^ula- 
tive grounds, as Kant has shewn beyond all dis- 
pute. The person who hopes to attam^ to 
certainty in the way of metaphysu^l sp^ulation, 
will be disappointed and wifl faU mto the depths 
of cheerless scepticism. „ , - 

(b) It IS an established fact, that aU who be- 
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lieve in the divine existence, are convinced of it 
before they come to the knowledge of any 
theoretic argnment by which it might be proved. 
Men in general admit the idea of God to be true, 
because it perfectly agrees with the principles of 
their moral nature, and is demanded by these 
principles; and not because it is proved by 
speculative reason. Vide Introduction, s, 4. 

(c) This moral proof is therefore very true 
and just ; and we shall do well if we search for 
the grounds of it in our own minds, m order to 
establish our own personal conviction. This 
proof should likewise be used, divested however 
of technical language, in popular instruction; 
for so it is actually employed in the holy scrip- 
tures. 

(dZ) As soon, however, as the speculative reason 
is awakened, and in some measure cultivated, the 
mind, agreeably to its nature and its usual 
course, searches for the theoretic proofs of the 
same truths with which it had become pre- 
viously acquainted from practical reason. But 
the man deceives himself who supposes that 
these theoretic proofs alone would have ever led 
him to conviction. They are not, however, by 
any ‘means to be rejected ; since they result di- 
rectly from the very constitution of the specula- 
tive reason, and serve to confirm our behef in 
truths which were before made known to us in 
another way. If with these views we find im- 
perfection and inconclusiveness in these theoretic 
proofs, we shall not be wavered in our faith, 
knowing that it depends upon other grounds 
than these In connexion, therefore, with the 
moral proof, the physico-theological and teleolo- 
gical should also be used. What God, the au- 
thor of our nature, has joined together in the 
very constitution which he has given us, let not 
the philosopher or religious teacher put asunder. 

3. The use to be made of these remarks in 
popular instruction. If the human mind comes 
to the knowledge of God in the manner just 
described, we must conform ourselves in our in- 
structions to this natural progress, if we would 
compass our object In so doing, we shall follow 
the example of the sacred writers, who always 
proceed m this way. We must accordingly in- 
culcate upon our hearers the truth, that the con- 
science of man is the ground of all our knowledge 
of God, and the source of all true religion. 
Every man has a law within his own bosom, by 
which he judges his feelings, actions, and his 
whole moral character This law commands his 
obedience so imperatively, that he is compelled 
to regard it as the standard, to which alone his 
conduct must be brought, and where it must be 
tried independently of human opinions. And he 
acqmts or condemns himself, according to this 
law, as if he stood before a judicial tribunal, 
Rom. iL 12 — 16 ; Acts, xvii. 27 — 31 ; Rom. i. 
19, 20, 32 ; Cf. Introduction, s. 4. Now when a 
person acknowledges this law, he at the same 
time acknowledges, that there is an invisible 
lawgiver and judge, who annexes rewards to 
what is morally good, and pumshment to what is 
morally evil, to whom therefore homage and 
obedience is due from us his ^ subjects. Vide 
loc. sup. eit In this way does man come to 
the knowledge of a moral order of things, to 


which he himself is conscious of belonging in 
the nobler portion of his nature, and from which 
he cannot but infer the existence of a cause upon 
which this order depends — ^i. e., of a free and 
moral being In short, the conscience of man 
distinctly utters the voice of an invisible and 
supreme judge of our thoughts and actions. 

But we do not stop at this point. Though this 
judge of our hearts is invisible, 1^ is yet the ob- 
ject of our knowledge. His existence is made 
known to us by his works, which we see with 
our eyes, and perceive by all our bodily senses, 
(yoovfjLsva ica9oparai, Rom. i. 20 ,) for as long as 
the world exists (^tto KTicncog Kocrfiov) we may 
find proof of the divine existence, and revelation 
of the divine attributes, in the works of his hand. 
Here, then, according to the example of the 
sacred writers, we may introduce the proofs from 
the contingency of the world, and the marks of 
design which it exhibits, in all their force. 

If we impart religious instruction in this man- 
ner, we shall proceed both psychologically and 
scripturally ; for conscience within, and nature 
without us, furnish a twofold source of the know- 
ledge of God But if we follow the example of 
the Bible, we shall connect with these truths, 
derived immediately from the human conscience, 
the more pecuhar doctrines of the Christian 
system , such, for example, as the doctrine that 
Christ will, at a future day, sit in judgment upon 
all the actions of our lives, Rom. ii. 16 It fol- 
lows from the views here expressed, that we 
should begin to instruct children in the knowledge 
of God at a very early period ; as soon, indeed, 
as they shew the movings of moral feeling, or 
begin to refiect upon the things which surround 
them, or to reason from effect to cause. 

Vide Jacobi, Leichter und uberzeugender Be- 
weis von Gott, und von der Wahrheit der christ- 
lichen Religion; also, Versuch eines Beweises 
eines in der menschlichen Seele von Natur 
liegenden Emdrucks von Gott, und einem Leben 
nach dem Tode. 

Ill Of Atheism. 

The error of those who deny the existence of 
God is called atheism. Atheists are such either 
theoretically or practically Practical atheists 
are those who derive the motives of their con- 
duct from the denial of the divine existence. In 
the corhmon sense, however, they are those who, 
while they profess religion, hve in reahty like 
atheists It IS of such that the Bible speaks, 
Psa, xiv. 1 ; Ephes. li. 12. But we shall here 
treat only of theoretic atheism. Some have denied 
that theoretic atheism is possible. This opinion, 
so contradictory to all experience and history, is 
generally entertained by those who beheve in 
innate ideas, or who would prove the existence 
of God from the common consent of all mankind , 
but notwithstanding this opinion, there have al- 
ways been those who have denied^ the being of 
God. Some, like Sextus the Empiric, and Hume, 
are sc^tical atheists, and consider the evidence 
against the divine existence as equivalent to that 
in Its favour, and therefore leave the question 
undecided. Others are decided, dogmatical 
atheists, and think the arguments , gainst the di- 
vine existence preponderate. ^ 
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But we must here notice a species of atheism ( 
which is more refined, and which has been better * 
received, than any other. God, as we conceive i 
of him, IS the most perfect being distinct from the 
world which is dependent on him. V^hoever, i 
therefore, believes that the world itself, or any 
part or power of it, is God, is an atheist. But 
there have always been some philosophers who 
have held that 4ie 'World itself, or that the air or i 
fire, or some other portion, or that the power of ; 
motion, (which was the opinion of many of the 
Stoics and Epicureans,) was God himself. But this 
atheism was for the first time thoroughly sys- 
tematized by Benedict Spinoza, in his Ethics, 
published among his posthumous works in 1677, 
According to £m, there is but one substance, 
which, however, is variously modified. It has 
two principal attributes, infinite extension (mat- 
ter) and infinite thought (intelligence.) Spmoza 
speaks indeed of God ; his God, however, is not 
personally distinguished from the world, but is 
the universe itself, rb Trdv. Hence the name of 
pantheism, which is given to his system.^ E^e is 
commonly supposed to have derived his views 
from Xenophanes of Colophon, and from Parme- 
nides and Zeno of Elea. He did not, however, 
agree so weR with the principles of that school 
as with the ideas of the system of emanation, 
which he enlarged, refined, and adapted to his 
own theory The weakness and inconclusive- 
ness of the reasoning of Spinoza has been exposed 
with great sagacity by Kant. The whole sub- 
I ject IS fully considered m the writings of Jacobi, 
Heydenreich, and Herder, respecting Spmoza. 

Very similar to the system of Spinoza is that 
of many theosophists. Pantheism has likewise 
been received into favour, in modern times, by 
many philosophers in Italy and France ; and in 
Germany, the visible tendency of many of the 
adherents of the critical philosophy is to derive 
atheism from the ideas of Kant, and thus esta- 
blish it on a new foundation. This appears to 
be the case particularly with Fichte, Niethammer, 
Forberg, and Schelling Vide Fichte’s and 
Niethammer’s Philosophisches Journal, St I. 
Fichte IS very unwillmg to be thought an atheist ; 
and, to be sure, he speaks of God ; but he cannot 
speak of him in the sense in which others do, for 
he denies the existence of a being who is self- 
existent and mdependent of our conceptions ; and 
such a being is intended by every one who s^peaks 
of God. The term God, according fo Fichte, 
means nothing more than the Tnoral order of 
things , and this order, according to his system, 
exists only in relation to us, and as belonging 
to ourselves, and not at all independent of our 
conceptionsi Vide the Essay, Ueber Fichte’s 
Lehre von Gott, und der gottlichen Weltregie- 
rung, in Flatt’s Magazin fur christliche* Dog- 
matik und Morat'^t. 5, s. 1 — 83, and 174 — 239 j 
and Bnefe uber Kant’s, Forbm’g’s und Ficjite’s 
Religionslehre,, St 6, s. 184 — 210. Cf. the Essays 
of Dr. Vogel, in the Neue TheoL Jouraal, 1799 
and 1800. Also two treatises in Suskind’s Ma- 
gazin, St 11, 12,, No. 8, Ueber die Gminde des 
Glaubens an eine Gottheit als ausserweltliche 
und fur sich bestehende Intelligenz j *^<1 No. 0, 
Ueber das Fundament des Glaubens an die G^- 
heit For remarks respecting ScheJling’s doctrine 


of religion, vide Dr Vogel’s Essay in Gabler’s 
Journal fur auserlesene theol. Litteratur, Bd. V. 
St. 1, s 1, ff, and Suskind’s Magazin, St 17. 

\_Note — The name atheism would seem to be 
improperly given to the error of those who in 
any way allow the idea of God, however much 
their conceptions of him may vary from the 
truth. These different conceptions may be de- ■ 
signated by names more appropriate and less in- 
jurious than that of atheism. Thus the doctrine 
of Fichte, who allows the subjective validity of 
the idea of God, though he denies its objective 
reality, is properly called idealism ; the doctrine 
of Spmoza, who removes the individual existence 
of nature, and transfers it to God, while he re- 
tains unaltered the idea of God as a self-conscious 
individual, would be properly called ideal pan- 
theism , and that of Schelling, who transfers the 
individual being of God into nature, natural pan- 
theism. These remarks are confirmed by the 
following quotation from Henke — 

“ Summa injuria omnes dli Atheorum numero 
accensentur, qui summum numen ab hoc uni- 
verso secretum ac disperatum cogitare nesciunt, 
maluntque Deum rerum omnium causam imma- 
nentem, quam transeuniem, dici, nec tamen id 
quod perpetuo est, commiscent cum illo quod per- 
petuo fit . quorum error, profecto magis fanaticus 
quam impius, Pantheismus et Spinosismus vo- 
catur.” Lineam. Inst, fidei Chnst, p. 54- 

Among the ancient Greek philosophers to 
whom the name of atheist would truly apply, we 
may mention, Leucippus, Diagoras of Melos, 
Protagoras of Abdera, Cntias of Athens, Prodicus, 
and Theodorus of Cyrene , among the Romans, 
Lucretius ; among modem writers, De la Mettrie, 
Von Holbach, or La Grange, (the author of the 
System of Nature,) Helvetius, Diderot, and 
D’Alembert, (the authors of the French Ency- 
clopedia,) and Joseph Priestley. MandeviUe, 
Edelmann, and Voltaire, appear to have been 
rather promoters of atheistical principles than 
themselves decided atheists.] 


SECTION XVI , 

or THE UNITY OF OOU 
I. Proof of the Dtmne Unity. 

1. The unity of God is proved from the idea 
of absolute perfection, which cannot be conceived 
as divided, or as residing in different subjects. 
This proof was sometimes employed by the ec- 
clesiastical fathers — e. g., TertuUian, Contra Mar- 

cionem, 1. 3. , , . , 

2. From the unity of the world. All the ob- 
jects existmg extrmsically to God himself com- 
pose one great whole. And since the most perfect 

l.beiug affords sufficient ground for the existence 
of the world, the supposition of another being is 
unnecessary. T^his metaphysical proof was used 
by Ambro4^JS, De fide, I- 1. 

3. From the creation and preservation of the 
world. This proof may be stated the most 
popular manner. If many deities participated in 
the creation and preservation of the world, we 
must suppose, (a) either that they di'vided the 
ppwers among themselves, one possessing one 
poyer, and another a different power,— to which 
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it might he said that the supposition of a God 
with only one power is a contradiction, — or (b) 
that one among them possessed more power than 
the rest ; m which case he alone is worthy of the j 
name of God, and the others are unnecessary, i 
or at most are only subservient to the supreme i 
God ; or (c) that they all possessed equal powers j 
and perfections , in which case, cither one among 
them created the world, and is, therefore, alone 
entitled to the name of God ; or they all united 
their powers in the work of creation, which im- 
phes that their single powers were insufficient, 
and that their united powers alone constitute 
God, and thus leads us back to unity, (fiovag,) 
On the supposition that many different gods pg|,r- 
ticipate in the government of the world we 
could hardly avoid the conclusion that they would 
disagree in their views and plans, and thus intro- 
duce disorder and confusion into the world 
This argument was formerly employed by Abe- 
lard 

For a more full discussion of the proofs of the 
unity of God the student may consult the follow- 
ing works Tollner, Versuch eines neuen strengen 
Beweises von der Emheit Gottes, in his Ver- 
mischten Aufsatzen, Samml. I Num 3, 1766 
Just Christ. Henning, Die Einigkeit Gottes, 
nach verschiedenen Gesichtspunkten gepruft, 
Altenburg, 1779, 8vo. Plainer, Philosophische 
Aphorismen, th i 

The doctrme of the unity of God is taught in 
the most clear and explicit manner in the Old 
aud New Testaments. “ Jehovah is God, Jeho- 
vah IS one” 1. e., one God, Dent, vi 4 ; 

IV 35, 39 ; xxxii 39. “ I am God, and there is 
none else,” Isaiah, xlv. 5, 21, 22 *, Ps. Ixxxvl 10. 
The doctrine of the unity of God was at the 
foundation of the whole Mosaic religion and in- 
stitute, and also of the Christian religion. “ And 
this is eternal life, that they might know thee,” 
Tov fjLovov d\T]9iv6v Oedv, John, xvu. 3. 
elg Oedg b rraribp, “ we believe in one God,” 1 Cor. 
viu. 4 — 6 , James, ii. 19, seq. 

II. Histoi ical Illustrations of the Doctrine of the 
Divine Unity 

1 The error of those who maintain that the 
universe was created, and is sustained and go- 
verned by more than one God, is called polytheism 
And those who had fallen into this error being 
the great body of the nations of the ancient world, 
were called by the J ews, n'nJ (rd tOvTj, gentes) , 
rendered by Luther, Heiden (lit Volker) and by 
our translators, heathen^ (lit. gentiles, pagans.) 
Hence polytheism is called by Luther Heidenthum^ 
and by our translators, heathenism. 

2 The notion of the unity of God is commonly 
supposed to be very obvious to the mind of every 
one But if it is as clear and comprehensible to 
the human understanding as the idea of the di- 
vine existence, for example, how comes it to pass 
that so many nations, even those who must be 
allowed to have possessed the highest mental cul- 
tivation, should have been from the first so de- 
cidedly inclined, and so obstinately attached, to 
polytheism ? The Israelites themselves, who in 
the times of the patriarchs had been taught the 
truth on this subject by immediate revelation. 


relapsed afterwards into the errors of the sur- 
rounding nations. The idea of the unity of God 
cannot, therefore, as Grotius justly observed (De 
j are belh et pads), be so obvious to the mind as 
is commonly supposed. In fact, it presupposes 
an acquaintance with many subjects far too ab- 
stract and transcendental for the uncultivated 
mind But if this necessary knowledge is pre- 
viously acquired, this idea results very naturally, 
and when it is once obtained it is not easily sur- 
rendered. This point has been ably illustrated by 
Meiners, Historia doctrinae de deo vero ; Lemgo, 
8vo. 

Note — The remarks just made strikingly 
confirm the observation, that it is very easy to 
estabhsh by proofs drawn from reason any truth 
which is once made known, but often very diffi- ] 
cult to discover in the first instance even the 
most simple truth. When we consider that the 
writers of the Old Testament taught the doc- 
trine of the unity of God at a time when all the 
nations of the world were sunken in polytheism, 
we must regard them with great veneration. 
Could they, in the situation in which they were 
placed, have obtained this truth by their own 
reflection? The neglected wnteis of the Old 
Testament speak on this subject with more truth 
and clearness than the enlightened philosophers 
of Greece and Rome. And to whom are we in- 
debted for our just apprehensions on this subject? 
Our conduct with respect to the Bible, to which 
we owe so much, resembles that of ungrateful 
children and scholars with respect to their pa- 
rents and instructors 

3. But the idea of the unity of God which the 
great multitude of the Jews entertained before 
the Babylonian exile was very imperfect, which 
accounts for their inclination to idolatry. They 
regarded Jehovah as merely the first and greatest 
among the gods, as their God, and the God of 
their fathers and their country. They admitted 
the real existence of the deities of the heathen, and 
only claimed for their God a precedence over the 
rest. Such, doubtless, were the conceptions of the 
great multitude of the Jews, although Abraham, 
Moses, the prophets, and the more enlightened 
part of the nation, were in possession of better 
views. Vide No 1. ad finem. If it were not so, 
how could they have revolted so frequently from 
the worship of the true God to idolatry, in order 
to make trial as it were of another god who might 
please them better? Jacob himself appears to have 
entertained opinions like this at first, (Genesis, 
xxviii. 16 ,) and his family were therefore, for 
a long time, in the practice of idolatry. He at 
least permitted it in his wives. And Moses was 
compelled to ask God for the name by which he 
would be known to the Israehtes, so imperfect 
were their conceptions with respect to his unity. 
Exodus, 111 . 13. Solomon, too, permitted his 
concubmes to practise idolatry even in the holy 
land, not, however, so much from the want of 
sufficient theoretic^ knowledge on this subject 
as from a false toleration, resulting from weak- 
ness and a misplaced pliability. 

But it was not till after the Babylonian exile 
that the Jews became the zealous professors and 
stanch advocates of this doctrine. Then, how- 
ever, and especially after they came under the 
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yoke of the Persians, who were at that time the 
avowed haters of polytheism, the unity of God 
became the prevailing belief of the Jewish na- 
tion. But the establishment and diffusion of 
Christianity has done more than anything else 
to propagate this doctrine, which is now received 
by a great majority of mankind. To this result 
the spread of the Mahommedan religion has con- 
tributed not a httle , for Mohammed was one of 
the most zealous advocates of the unity of God. 
He, however, was indebted for his purest views 
on religion to Judaism and Christianity. 

4. The question has been asked whether there 
were any among the heathen nations who enter- 
tained just conceptions respecting the unity of 
God ? — to which various and contradictory an- 
swers have been given. The following observa- 
tions may be of use in deciding the controversy 

(a) Pythagoras, Socrates, Plato, Aristotle, and 
other sages of the heathen world, either expressly 
asserted the doctrine of the unity of God, or 
(which is the case with most of them) regarded 
it as highly probable. Vide Hennings, Die Eimg- 
keit Gottes nach verscheidenen Gesichtspunkten 
gepruft, Altenburg, 1779, 8vo. Some of them, 
however, — the philosophers of Elea for example, 
—formed different conceptions of the unity of God 
from those which we derive from the Bible, and 
were rather inclined to pantheism than to mono- 
theism. 

(b) There have always been various systems 
of polytheism among the heathen nations ; and 
in judging of them, two extremes should be 
avoided. They should not be so much depre- 
ciated as they sometimes are by modern writers, 
nor should they, on the other hand, be so much 
extolled as they were by many of the church 
fathers, (Justin the Martyr, Athenagoras, Cle- 
mens of Alexandria, and others,) who supposed 
that by giving such favourable representations 
of the established religions of the heathen, they 
might induce them the more easily to embrace 
Christianity. Cudworth, in modern times, has 
fallen into the same extreme. 

It IS doubtless true that many heathen nations 
acknowledged a supreme God. But besides him, 
they believed in many subordinate deities, to 
whom the government of the world was com- 
mitted. Such we find was the belief of most of 
the oriental nations. They supposed that the 
supreme God lived in rest and inaction, uncon- 
cerned with tha affairs of the world, and m all 
respects hke arreastem despot, and who, as for 
any mfluence beyond himself, might as well 
cease to exist. This bemg they conceived to be 
one, and yet material. And in general, the pure 
idea of spirit is far too transcendental for the in- 
ftocy of the world, and we see from the descrip- 
tions of God in aU the ancient languages, the 
Hebrew not excepted, that he was supposed to 
exist as a subtile, corporeal essence. 

The manner in which these unjust conceptions 
originated niay be best explained as follows : — 
When man is in a savage state and ignorant of 
the powers of nature, he ascribes every effect, 
the cause of which is unknown to him, to some 
invisible being like himself, whom he imagines 
to be more or less powerful, good or bad, accord- 
ing to the nature of the effect which he wit- 


nesses. In every body there is a superior bemg, 
from which its motion and existence depend 
This led naturally to the worship of this being ; 
and hence philosophy, when it afterwards arose, 
abstracted the system of emanation , which, ac- 
cordiiigly, is one of the oldest philosophical sys- 
tems. ^ Vide Memers’ Essay concerning the origin 
and differences of false religions, m Comment. 
Soc. scient, Gotting vol. vii page 58, seq. 
1784 — 85. Cf. Kleuker’s Zend-Avesta. 

[Note, — The following quotations from Lac- 
tantius shew the manner in which this subject 
was treated by the Christian fathers in their 
controversies with the early enemies of Chris- 
tianity. In defending the monotheism of Chris- 
tians against the polytheism of the heathen 
world, he says, “ Sed onnttamus sane testimonia 
prophetarum — et eos ipsos ad probationem ven 
testes citemus, quibus contra nos uti solent, poetas 
dico et philosophos. Poetse igitur, quamvis Deos 
carminibus ornaverint, et eorum res gestas am- 
plificaverint summis laudibus, SEepissime tamen 
confitentur, spintu vel mente una conhneri regique 
omma.^" He then passes to the philosophers, 
“ quorum gravior est auctoritas certmsque judi- 
cium,” and after enumerating several who had 
given intimations of the doctrine of the unity of 
God, adds, “ Nunc satis est demonstrare, summo 
ingenio viros attigisse veritatem etprope tenuisse,” 
Institutt. 1 i. c. 5. In a similar manner, M. 
Mmuc. Fehx concludes his defence of Christian 
monotheism by the somewhat extravagant result, 
“ aut nunc Chnstianos philosophos esse, aut philo- 
sophos fuisse jam tunc Chnstianos” Cap. XX.] 

5 Some sects even of the Christian church 
have been accused of receiving a number of gods, 
and especially of believing in a good and an evil 
being, or the doctrine of dualism, which was held 
in the second and third centuries by many Per- 
sian and other oriental philosophers. Such was 
the doctrine of Carpo crates, Marcion, and many 
other Gnostics, and especially of Manes and his 
followers m the third and fourth centuries. 
These sects, however, according to the testimony 
of Beausobre, did not suppose that these beings 
were themselves the supreme God, but that they 
were dependent upon him, and that the evil 
principle could not in any sense be properly de- 
nominated God. In fine, Christians in general 
have been charged by Jews and Mahommedans 
with believing in a tntheism. And it must be 
confessed that too much ground for this charge 
has been afforded by the mcautious expressions 
with regard to the doctrine of the Trinity which 
were common, especially among tihe ancient 
teachers of Christianity. And even at the pre- 
sent day there are many common and imenhght- 
ened Christians who fall mto the same error. 
They make profession with their mouth of their 
faith in one God, while at the same time they con- 
ceive of him m their minds as three 
Moms, s. 5, p. 44 

SECTION XVII 

OF THE SCRIPTURAL NAMES OF COD. 

There is no way so good for ascertaining the 
manner in which anything is regarded as by 
considering the names by which it is called. "We 

V 2 
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may, accordingly, find m what light God was 
regarded hy the Hebrews by examining the 
names by which they called him. In this yiew, 
the subject of the present section is very import- 
ant It shews how proper, worthy, and elevated, 
were the ideas which the Jews entertained of God. 

I General names applied to Deity, without distinction of 

true or false. 

I tTib« , augustus, the one to he revered, syno- 
nymous with It is derived from the 

Arabic colere, veneran, which is still ex- 
tant Hence it comes to pass that it is frequently 
applied to kings, magistrates, judges, and others 
to whom reverence is shewn, and who are re- 
garded as representatives of the Deity upon 
earth. Vide Psalm Ixxxii. 6; Exodus, vu. 1. 
It is almost always rendered in the Sept version, 
even when it occurs in the plural, by the words 
Geot, which are also apphed by the Grecian 
Jews to other subjects besides the supreme God. 
Vide John, x 34 — 36. The plural of this word, 
D'rrbN, although it denotes but one subject, is ap- 
propriately used to designate Jehovaliby way of 
eminence. In this fact, many theologians have 
thought they perceived an allusion to the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, though they have no suffi- 
cient ground for supposing that this doctrine 
was known at so early a period. And with- 
out resorting to this supposition, the applica- 
tion of this plural name to a singular subject 
may be explained from an idiom of the ancient 
oriental and some other languages, by which 
anything great or eminent was expressed m 
the plural number, (pluralis dignitatis, or ma- 
jestaticus.) Vide Glass, Philol. Sacra, p. 58, seq. 
ed Bathe. Accordingly rjibw, augustus, may be 
considered as the positive degree, of which n^ribw, 
augustissmus, is the superlative. Cf Genesis, 
XXIX. 3 ; Exodus, xxi. 4, 9. 

2. bw, Qeog, sometimes literally rendered in 
the Septuagint and in the version of Aquila, 
6 Lcrxvpog, the Almighty. 

3 iny, SEffTTorrjg, icvpiog, dominus. This is a 
name of dignity, applied to rulers, leaders, and 
persons of distinction, and, like the word, b:^i, 
sometimes given even to heathen deities. Psalm 
cxxxvi. 3 ; Numbers, xxxu. 25, 27, coll. 1 Cor. 
viii. 5. The form however, is the appro- 
priate designation of the supreme God It is an 
ancient form of the plural found in several other 
Hebrew words, and still preserved in the Syriac. 
Here, as in the case of DTibi^, the plural 
is doubtless superlative, and signifies lord of lords, 
or supreme lord. 

II Names given to the true God by way of distinction 

1. The most ancient name, by which the su- 
preme God was distinguished from the gods of 
the heathen, is, b«, which first occurs in 
the history of Abraham, (Gen. xvii. 1 ;) and af- 
terwards in Exodus, vi. 3, where God expressly 
says, “ I appeared unto Abraham, unto Isaac, 


and unto Jacob, by tbe name n© bi-? ” Prom a 
false etymology this title has been supposed to 
signify the All-sufficient. But it is derived from 

S' ^ 

tbe Arabic jo Aoij , robustus, potens esse, and in 
✓ 

the plural signifies, potentissimus, and is therefore 
rendered in the Septuagint, TravroKpanop, omnu 
potens 

2. mrp. When the Israelites lived m Egypt, 

T 

in the midst of an idolatrous people, to whose 
practices they themselves were inclined, Moses 
was commanded (Exodus, iii 13, seq.) to an- 
nounce to them the true God as the same Being 
who had been worshipped by Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, and who would prove himself equally 
powerful and gracious to the children as to the 
fathers. God therefore called himself I 
will be — namely, the God of the Jews as well as 
of their ancestors ; and directed Moses, when he 
addressed the Israelites, to caU him rrrr — i. e , 
he shall be, fiom n^n, or rather, niii, fuit, ac- 
cording to a form which afterwards became ob- 
solete in Hebrew, but which was preserved, and 
in common use in Chaldaic. Such was the origin 
and occasion of this appellation. 

With respect to the manner in which it was 
pronounced, as it is the third person future, it 
would be uttered, according to grammatical ana- 
logy, mn' or nip Accordingly, tbe Samari- 
tans, Epiphanius, and Theodoret, pronounced it 
Jave. But the Jews believed that this name was 
not to be uttered, and Josephus said, Antiq II 12, 
that he dared not to communicate it In place of 
it, the Jews were accustomed to enunciate D’rib^ 
or fiom the latter of which its common 
punctuation is borrowed It is alwaj s rendered 
by the Alexandrine translators by the word 
Kvpiog. The Talmud says that the angels them- 
selves dared not to utter it, and denounces all who 
should be so presumptuous with frightful curses. 
The Jews went so far as to believe that it could not 
be uttered by man, or that one who might speak it 
would be able, by its enunciation, to work mira- 
cles Such a superstitious regard for this name 
does not seem to have existed before the Baby- 
lonian exile, for we meet with tbe names Jehoi- 
akim, Jehoiadab, Jehozadak, &c., in which the 
word nirr evidently makes a jart of the com- 
posite proper noun. But these names were 
afterwards altered, in conformity with this super- 
stition, into Eliakim, &c And in Daniel, Esther, 
and other of the latest books of the Old Testa- 
ment, this name is wholly omitted. For this 
mystery, as well as many others relating to di- 
vine things, the Jew's are indebted to the Chal- 
deans. Vide Reland, Diss. de vera pronuntia- 
tione nominis Jehovah; Ultrajecti, 1705, 8vo. 

This name is appropriated to the supreme 
God, and is never apphed to the gods of the hea- 
then. Vide 1 Kmgs, xvui. 21, 24 ; Isa. xhi. 8 , 
xliii. 11. It has been asserted, however, that this 
name was sometimes given, by way of metonomy, 
to such things as were consecrated to the service 
of God, and especially to the ark of the covenant. 
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the language of all the sacred writers, and espe- 
cially those of the Old Testament , and this ob- 
servation should always he kept in mind by those 
who undertake to explain then meaning. In 
order to be intelligible, they must needs have 
adopted the language of the rude and imculti- 
vated people whom they were called to address , 
and m the first place must have condescended to 
the capacity of their -hearers, in order to raise 
them gradually to their own level. But in this 
more improved period we must understand the 
gross expressions which the sacred writers were 
thus compelled to use, in the purer and more 
correct sense which they themselves attached to 
their language Hence the rule laid down by I 
the older theologians, Dicta anthropopathica et 
anthropomorphica Deo digne (^’^eottpsttojq') sunt 
explicanda. Vide Morus, p. 45, s. 7, n. 4 
Note — In popular instruction, the terms em- 
ployed should be neither wholly anthropopatmc 
and anthropomorphic, nor, on the other hand, 
wholly proper and literal, but, according to the 
example of the Bible, should be wisely selected 
from both of these classes, as the circumstances 
of those to be instructed may require. In former 
times, the teachers of religion inclined too much 
to the use of figurative expressions, which they 
employed without any explanation; but at the 
present day the reverse of this is true. The 
modern teachers of religion carefully avoid every 
figurative expression, m the hope of rendering 
their discourse very clear and interesting to their 
hearers, while, m fact, they make it xn this way 
extremely dry and powerless. The same may 
be said respecting many of the sacred songs of 
modern composition, which, for the same reason, 
are far less interestmg, and far more obscure, to 
th^ common people, than those formerly used. 
God, as he appears in the discourses of many 
modem teachers, is a mere metaphysical being, 
who, in all his intercourse with men, acts in a 
manner wholly unlike anything which we witness 
among ourselves. How, then, is it possible that 
men should feel love for him, or confidence in 
him ? Such a mode of expression and represen- 
tation IS extremely adverse to the interests of the 
common people and of the young. It gives rise 
to doubts respecting the providence of God, the 
hearing of prayer, and other consoling truths of 
religion, which should be exhibited in a manner 
consisting indeed with the perfections of God, 
and yet figuratively, and according to the analogy 
of human affairs, or their whole efifect will be 
lost On this subject the teacher of religion may 
learn a useful lesson from that neglected book — 
the Bible. He will there find nothing of this ab- 
straction, but an example of the only correct and 
of the most approved method of practical instruc- 
tion. The sermon on the mount, the parables, 
and other discourses of Christ, should be parti- 
cularly studied with reference to this subject. 

(5) We reason mostly from the constitution of 
the world to the nature and attributes of God ; 
but in ourselves, in the first instance, do we ob- 
serve the perfections which we ascribe to him, 
nor can we form any conception, or even imagine 
the existence, of any attribute or perfection 
which we ourselves do not to a certain extent 
possess A man who had never seen could form 


no conception of the sense of sight, nor would he 
ever suppose that there was such a sense, unless 
informed of it by others. The case is the same 
with regard to the divine perfections. We can 
form no conception of any attributes belonging 
to the Divine Being for which we cannot find at 
least some analogy m ourselves We must there- 
fore give the same names to the divme perfections 
which we are accuaxomed to give to those of 
which we ourselves are conscious, in some humble 
degree ; but for this very reason our views of 
the divine nature must be extremely poor and 
imperfect. We may indeed have some right ap- 
prehensions with regard to the quality of some 
perfections of God, — such as his goodness and 
wisdom , but our conceptions as to their quantity 
— their extent and greatness — ever remain in the 
highest degree imperfect and infantile. The 
ideas which the child forms of the sun and its 
attributes are just as to quality^ inasmuch as he 
conceives of it as a round, luminous, and hot 
body ; but they are incorrect as to quantity, in- 
asmuch as he supposes that its size is less than it 
actually is, its light no clearer than he beholds it, 
and its heat no more mtense than he feels it. 

In conformity with these views are the pas- 
sages, Prov. XXX. 3 ; Is. xl 22, xlvi. 5. When 
speaking of this pure knowledge of God, David 
says. Psalm cxxxix 6, “ it is high, I cannot at- 
tain unto it.” And Paul says, 1 Tim. vi. 16, 
that God dwells in light inaccessible, ((pu>g aTrpocn- 
rov,) — 1 . e , the infinite and perfect God is exalted 
above the comprehension of our feeble and 
limited faculties. Parallel with these passages 
is that in John, i. 18, “Gsdv ovdslg iuipaics 
TTOiTroTe. but the Messiah has revealed to us as 
I much of him as it is necessary for us to know.” 

With respect to the true nature of the objects 
even of the visible world, we can have no dis- 
tinct knowledge, owing to the inadequacy of our 
senses ; and in regard to the nature of the human 
soul, we are in equal ignorance. We may there- 
fore, with Simonides, reasonably decline to give 
an answer to the question concerning the true 
nature of the Divine Being. When he was asked, 
Quid aut quale sit Deus^ he replied, quanto dm- 
tins considero, tanto mihi res videtur ohscurior. 
Cicero, De Nat Deor. I. 21. Considerations 
hke these should not, however, deter us from the 
investigation of truth, but only render us humble 
and cautious. In the exercise of this temper, it 
is our duty to make constant advances in divme 
knowledge, and to render our conceptions of 
God as pure and just as possible. 

Note. — The representations which were com- 
mon in any particular nation respecting the 
character and employments of their gods, discover 
the degree of cultivation and of moral improve- 
ment to which that nation had attained at the 
time when these representations prevailed. The 
mythology of the Greeks, the histones in which 
their gods are described as licentious, vio- 
lent, and deceitful, origmated among them at a 
time when the practical reason was as yet but 
■ imperfectly developed, and when the morals of 
the nation agreed perfectly with these represen- 
tations. At a later and more improved period, 
a new meanmg was given to these ancient histo- 
nes by means of allegorical interpretation. 
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2 Sources of our knowledge respecting the na- 
tiire and attributes of God. 

(a) The instructions of the holy scriptures 
God IS described in the Bible m different ways. 
He IS sometimes described in plain and literal 
language, without tropes or figures ; or (as these 
are sometimes unavoidable both in popular and 
scientific discourse) at least by such as are level 
to the common capacity. Of this kind are the 
descriptions of the immutability of God con- 
tained in Psalm xc , cn., cxxxix. ; Job xxxvii 
In the New Testament, the figures employed in 
the description of God are still more intelligible, 
and still better adapted to general use. But God 
IS also sometimes described in the Bible in a 
symbolical or typical manner, the symbols and 
tjpes employed beiag in a good measure derived 
from the taste and mode of thinking peculiar to 
the early age and the oriental countries in 
which the sacred writers lived. But these sym- 
bolical representations, however important they 
may be in the history of the mode of thought and 
representation common in early ages, are of very 
little importance in elucidating the ideas them- 
selves which we entertain of the Divine Being. 
Among these symbols we may mention that of 
fire (Ex lii. 2, seq.), of a gentle wind (1 Kings, 
XIX. 12), of an eastern ruler and 3 udge (Is vi. 1), 
and those exhibited in Ezek. i coll. Rev. i. 
These are all symbolical representations, shadow- 
ing forth some real perfections of the Divine 
Being, and should therefore be explained by the 
teacher of religion. He must not be content 
with saying that these are symbols, but must 
also shew what attributes of God they are m- 
tended to represent. He should shew, for ex- 
ample, that by the symbol of fire, the activity of 
God, his power to restore and destroy, the moral 
purity of his dispositions, are exhibited ; by the 
symbol of a genite wind, his goodness and mild- 
ness, by the symbol of a prince or ruler, his 
supremacy and power, and his justice m bestow- 
ing rewards and punishments 
{b) Nature is another source of our knowledge 
of God. (1) Internal, moral nature. In s. 15, 
II , we have shewn how the idea of the character 
and law of God is derived from the conscience of 
man. (2) External nature, or the sensible world. 
Here we argue from the effect to the cause, from 
the attributes of the creature to those of the 
Creator ; and for so doing, we have the autho- 
rity of the Bible. Vide s. 15, 1. II. A very im- 
portant passage in this connexion is Psalm xix., 
in the former part of which the visible creation 
is commended as a source of the knowledge of 
God, and in the latter part, direct revelation. 
Cf. Ps. civ. 5 Job, xxXvii. ; Is. xl. ; Matt. vi. 26, 
and especially Rom. i 20, 21. There are three 
methods of arriving at the knowledge of the di- 
vine attributes from the contemplation of nature. 
Vide Moms, p. 43, s. 2, note 2. (a) We abstract 
all defects, weaknesses, and imperfections, from 
the attributes which we ascribe to God. In this 
way we pass from the imperfect degrees of power 
and wisdom which we possess to the omnipotence 
and omniscience of God; from the frail and 
perishing nature of man, and of all created 
things, to the eternity and immutability of God. 
Cf. Ps. cii. 25 — 28. This method is denominated 
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by the schoolmen via negationis, and by Diony- 
sius the Areopagite, ^eoXoyia d*paipETiK 7 ], (/3) 
We conclude that God must possess, in a pecu- 
har and extraordinary degree, all the perfections 
which we perceive m ourselves or in other crea- 
tures. Here we employ the argument a minori 
ad majus. By this mode of reasoning especially 
do we obtain our notions of the moral attributes 
of God, his justice, wisdom, and goodness Cf 
Ps. xciv 9. This IS called by the schoolmen via 
eminenticE. (y) There is a third method of rea- 
soning . since the production of certain ejffects 
can be accounted for only by ascribing certain 
attributes to their cause, these attributes must 
truly belong to this cause. Thus we conclude 
that the author of the world possesses supreme 
power, wisdom, and knowledge, because these 
I attributes are requisite for the production and 
government of the world. This mode of reason- 
ing is called via causalitatis, or causce. It might 
also be called via positiva, in opposition to via 
negativa, because we thus obtain positive ideas 
and direct knowledge of the divine attributes. 
Thus It appears that all our knowledge of God is 
drawn from analogy We ascribe to God the 
perfections which we observe in ourselves, after 
abstractmg from them whatever of limitation or 
unperfection they may possess, as existing in us. 
Cf. No. I. 

Ill Division of the Divine Attributes. 

All the divisions of the attributes of God, 
which have beeu adopted by philosophers aud 
theologians, are m some respects imperfect and 
inconvenient, but not equally so. The following 
are some of the most common — 

1 Negative, and positive or affirmative. The 
negative attributes are those by which we re- 
move from God certain imperfections of which 
we are conscious. Thus we ascribe to God infi- 
nity, independence, eternity, m opposition to the 
limitations of our own being. The positive at- 
tributes, on the contrary, are those ivine per- 
fections for which we find some analogy m 
ourselves — e.g, holiness, justice, wisdom We 
derive our knowledge of the negative attributes, 
via negationis ; of the positive, via causalitatis et 
eminentice. The ground of this division, how- 
ever, does not exist in God himself, (for all his 
attributes are positive,) but in the imperfection 
of our conceptions. 

2. Active (attnbuta operativa, or transeuntia, 
IvipygriKa,') and passive, (qniescentia, or imma- 
nentia, dvwtpyi]rtKcu) The active attnbutes are 
those which involve the idea of action ; the qni- 
escent are those which imply rest and inaction. 
Omnipotence, justice, and goodness, belong to 
the former class ; immensity, eternity, &c , to the 
latter. But from this division mistalcen notions 
respecting God might easily result For rest, 
properly speaking, cannot be predicated of God. 
Besides, tbe passive attnbutes are, for the most 
part, only the modes in which the active attri- 
butes exist Thus infinity and immensity are 
only the maniere d'etre of the omnipotence, wis- 
dom; holiness, and other attributes of God. 

3. Physical or natural, and moral. We are 
conscious of two principal powers, understanding 
and will, and accordingly we ascnbe these to the 
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Supreme Being. But whatever analogy may 
subsist between the divine and human intelli- 
gence, the former js infinitely different from the 
latter. Now the attributes which we conceive to 
be connected with the divine will are called by 
theologians moral, the others, standing m no 
connexion with the will, but belonging to the 
understanding and to the power of God as a 
spirit, natural or physical. These terms are in- 
deed inconvenient, since the moral attributes of 
God belong to his nature. Still there is ground 
for the division itself, where it is correctly 
stated ; which may be done by substituting the 
phrase not moral for natural 

The natural attributes of God are beyond the 
reach of our attainment ; but we may be con- 
formed to his moral character. And this is the 
conformity which the Bible intends when it re- 
quires us to resemble God, Matt, v 45, 48 , Col. 
Ill, 10, Through this moral perfection it is that 
j we are as it were related to him. Acts, xvii. 28 , 
and by which we first obtain our idea of him 
Vide s 14, and s. 15, II. He is a free being, 
possessed of the purest moral will. 

Morus (p. 45, s. 7) adopts this third division 
of the divine attributes as the most useful. To 
this opimon we assent, and shall accordingly 
treat (1) of the spirituality of God, (for most of 
his physical and moral attributes are founded in 
this,) s. 19 , (2) of his eternity and immutability, 
s 20 , (3) of his omnipotence, s. 21 , (4) his omni- 
science, s. 22 ; (5) omnipresence, s. 23 , (6) su- 
preme wisdom, (though perhaps this attribute 
should be ascribed to the divine will, as has some- 
times been done,) s 24 ; (7) the nature and the 
perfections of the divine will. Introduction, s. 25 , 
its ffeedom, immutability, and efS.ciency, s. 26. 
In connexion with the divine will are the follow- 
ing moral attributes, which are cursorily described 
m s. 27 — ^viz., (8) truth, and (9) goodness, s. 28 , 
(10) hohness, s. 29 ; (11) justice, s. 30, 31. The 
Appendix, s. 32, exhibits the doctrine of divine 
decrees, (de decretis divims, sive predestmatione,) 
which is directly derived from the attributes of 
the divme wilL 

Morus, p. 58, note, extr. 

\ 

SECTION XIX 

OF THE SPIRITUALITY OP GOD 

I, Statement of the Docti vne. 

By the word spirit we mean to denote a nature 
possessed of intelligence and a free moral will (na- 
tura iutelhgens et moralis.) A material or cor- 
poreal substance acts only by motion , a spiritual 
substance, on the contrary, by thought, or fee 
will Now, as we perceive that God possesses, 
and that too in the highest perfection, those qua- 
lities of intelligence and will which constitute a 
spiritual existence, we justly conclude that he is 
a Spirit. Hence it follows, that all the attributes 
I which he possesses as a Spirit are connected either 
with his understanding or his will. And as he 
possesses these attributes m the highest perfec- 
tion, he IS the most perfect Spirit. Among the 
attributes which belong to God as a Spirit, the 
following may be enumerated : — 


1. Simplicity, (simplicitas, immaterialitas.) 
Nothing of a material or bodily nature can ap- 
pertam to spirit. Matter possesses no power of 
thought or will, and is governed by laws entirely 
different from those which prevail in the sphere 
of spirit. The former is governed by the law of 
necessity, the latter by that of freedom. If this is 
so, and spirit is so wholly unlike matter, it cannot 
be compounded, and is therefore simple. The 
Grecian philosophers call God drrXovQ Kai dvXov, 
expers materice , and with this description the 
sacred writers perfectly agree. John, iv. 24, 
Uvevixa 6 Oeog. Here belong those texts which 
teach that God cannot he represented, Isa. xl. 25 ; 
Exod XX. 4. 

2 Invisibility Whatever is immaterial is also 
invisible, for our bodily sight acquaints us only 
with the objects of the material world. Accord- 
ingly, God is called by the sacred writers doparog. 
Col. 1 . 15, Rom. 1 20; 1 Tim. i 17 We are 
indeed told in the Bible that we shall see God. 
But by this phrase we are to understand merely 
that we shall know God, or that he will honour 
us with his favour and intimacy. Thus Moses 
was said to have seen God face to face, and the 
righteous are promised as their reward in eternal 
life that they shall see God — e. g., 1 John, in. 2. 
This figure is taken from a custom of eastern 
courts, in which it was regarded as a great privi- 
lege to stand m the presence, or enjoy the inti- 
macy, of the king. Cf. Matt. v. 8 , xviii. 10 ; 
Heb. XU. 14. 

3 Indestructibility. Whatever is composed of 
divisible parts may be destroyed; bat spirit, 
which is uncompounded and simple, cannot be 
divided or destroyed. Hence the attribute 
dcpOapaia is ascribed to God, and he is called 
d(p9apTog, I Tim. i. 17, and d<l>Baprog Qsog, in 
opposition to ^9aprdg dvBpcoTrog, Rom. i. 23. 

From these attributes which belong to God as 
a Spirit we may deduce the following conclu- 
sions — ^viz. . 

(a) God cannot be represented, smce he is both 
immaterial and incorporeal. The attempt to ex- 
hibit him by means of sensible images always 
leads to gross and unworthy conceptions of his 
nature. For this reason Moses forbade the Is- 
raelites to make any images of God, Exod. xx. 4 , 
and with this prohibition all the sacred writers 
agree, Isa. xlvn 5 ; Acts, xvii. 29 ; Rom. i. 23, 
&c. The worship of images is not necessarily 
connected with that of idols. The Israehtes m 
the wilderness worshipped their own God, Jeho- 
hovah, under the image of a golden calf; and 
this, properly speakmg, was not idolatry, but 
experience shews that tiie transition is easy from 
the worship of images to idolatry ; and such was 
the case even with the Israelites. The fact that 
Moses and other writers of the Old Testament, 
notwithstanding their zeal against the gross re- 
presentations of God, still described him in terms 
which were highly figurative, may he accounted 
for by the consideration that the Jews, as a na- 
tion, were extremely rude and uncultivated, and 
had no words in their language for the expression 
of abstract ideas and spiritual things. The sacred 
writers accordingly, m speaking to them of God 
and divine things, were compelled to use terms 
which had before been applied only to material 
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objects in a metaphorical sense ; and these terms, 
■whenever they occur m the Bible, must therefore 
be interpreted ^toTtpeTroJC. Vide s 18. When 
we undertake to speak of God to uncultivated 
men, we can make ourselves understood in no 
other way than by the use of the words descnp- 
tive of the organs which men employ in their 
affairs, or by which they exhibit their various 
powers To denote the commandment of God, we 
must speak of his mouth, to denote his knowledge 
of the actions of men, we must speak of his e^es 
and ears, we must describe his power by speak- 
ing of his hand, his disposition and feelings by 
speaking of his heart, &c. 

(h) A merely external and bodily service is of 
no avail with God, who is a Spirit. So we are 
taught by Christ himself, John, iv. 21 — 24. One 
reason why so many believe that God will be 
satisfied with an outward form of worship is, 
that they entertain low conceptions of his nature, 
and regard him as like themselves. 

II. Historical Sketch of this Doctrine 

1. It is a great mistake to suppose that the 
same pure and abstract ideas which are attached 
to the word spirit m our metaphysics were asso- 
ciated with It in the minds of the ancient Israehtes 
Ideas of such a nature were far too high and 
transcendental for so early a period. The Hebrew 
word n*!"!, which is translated spirit, signified, 
properly and originally, wind, breath, (and so 
speech,') and life. Vide s 9. The power of the 
wind IS great, and yet the wind itself is invisible 
Hence in nearly all the ancient languages every 
power which was at the same time great and in- 
visible was denoted by some word which in its 
literal signification stood for the wind — e. g , ttti, 
TTvfvpa, spiritus. That invisible power which 
moves and animates our bodies is indicated by 
the motion of the air, or breath, and thence derives 
Its name ; for as soon as we cease to inhale the 
air, we cease to move and to live. Hence even 
this invisible power, which gives motion and life 
to our bodies, is also called iji'i ; cf. Eccles. viii. 8 ; 
xiL 7. The body, which serves as the organ 
through which this power acts, is called and 
is thus widely distinguished from the power itself 
by which it is moved. In this way, irin and 
are always opposed one to the other. According 
to this analogy, the Hebrews gave the name 
iTi ‘1 to all the invisible powers, whether physical 
or moral, which they saw in operation in the 
universe, and consequently to God himself, who 
is possessed, of all conceivable powers in the 
highest possible degree. Thus ni'i and nyi’ m'l 
came to signify (a) the nature of God in gener^ , 
(b) his invisible power, as exercised both in the 
material world, in its creation (Gen. i 2), &c , 
and in the soul of man, in promoting its moral 
improvement, in the act of inspiration, and in 
various other ways. Vide 2 Sam. xxiii. 1,2; cf. 
s. 9 But the ancient Hebrews justly ascribed 
thought and will to the same principle which 
moves and animates us, and so denominated them 
rvn, TTvevpa* which term they then applied, by 


way of analogy, to the divine intelligence and 
will. Now, since the body, when destitute of 
this animating principle, is incapable of will and 
action, the teim was made to stand for what- 
ever is weak and powerless, and the term rru, for 
whatever is great and strong, both in the mate- 
rial and moral world. Vide Isa. xxxi. 3. Hence 
It appears that the Hebrews made sufficient dis- 
tinction between spirit and body, although in 
their notions respecting spirit they may not have 
agreed exactly with modern metaphysics Their 
views on this pomt were sufficiently distinct for 
all practical purposes ; and of anything more— 
of whatever possesses a merely speculative inte- 
rest — they were as well ignorant as are the com- 
mon people of our own day. Many among them 
did indeed suppose that God, like man, was of a 
corporeal as well as spiritual nature, as appears 
from many of the ancient terms employed in their 
language; and this accounts, in some measure, 
for their strong and invincible propensity to the 
worship of images. The same thing is found to 
be true m regard to other nations who have wor- 
shipped God under some human resemblance, 
respecting which there is a remarkable passage 
in Cicero, Nat. Deor. I. 27, seq. 

2. But even among Christians there have been 
some who have conceived of God as material 
and corporeal. The Ebionites of the second 
century, Andseus the Syrian, and a great part of 
the Egyptian monks of that period, are accused 
of entertaining this error. Even some of the 
fathers, as we find, ascribed somewhat corporeal 
to God. TertuUian asks, Quis negabit Deum 
CORPUS esse, etsi Deus spiritus est ^ Melito and 
many others expressed the same opimons. They 
were opposed, however, by Origen and others, 
who earnestly contended for the truth, that God 
is dadjiiaroQ, In the seventeenth century, Hobbes, 
and in the eighteenth, Priestley, contended that 
God possessed a body, as otherwise he could 
stand in no relation to bodily things. Accord- 
ingly they ascribed to him the attribute of exten- 
sion. 

This opinion may be traced to various causes. 
(1) With some it was mere ignorance, or the use 
of unguarded expressions, like those employed 
by ilhterate people at the present day. This was 
probably the case with the Ebiomtes, Audaeus, 
and some of the fathers. (2) Others seem to 
assert these views when they do not in reality 
entertain them, the mistake arising from th,e 
different use of language. Such is the case with 
Tertullian, who meant to denote by the word 
corpus nothing more than substance and mdivi- 
duality. He, however, heUeved extension to be 
an attribute of spirit. (3) Others stiU are gross 
materialists, and deny the possibihty of simple 
substances. Such are Hobbes, Priestley, and 
others. (4) Some of the mystics ascribe exten- 
sion to God, and consequently somewhat of a 
material nature. This may be said of the Egyp- 
tian monks , and, as a general thing, the mystici 
impwn have been very much mchned to pan- 
theism. 

Morus, p. 45, s. 7, extr. et not 4. ' 
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SECTION XS. 

or THE ETERNITY AND IMMUTABILITY OF GOD 

I Wliat Eternity and upon what it depends. 

The word eternity is used, as philosophers ob- 
serve, in a figurative and a literal sense In the 
figurative or popular sense it denotes an existence 
which may indeed have had a beginning, but 
will have no end , like that of the angels, of the 
human soul, &c. Instead of eternity in this sense, 
the schoolmen use the words cevitemitas^ sempi- 
ter/Litas. In the literal sense it denotes an exist- 
ence which has neither beginning nor end, like 
that of God The eternity of God, considered 
as without beginning, is called by the schoolmen 
cetermtas a parte ante^ or d priori, and sometimes 
pnmitas Dei ; considered as without end, it is 
called cetermtas a parte post, or a posteriori, more 
commonly called immortality, dijiSrapa-La, dQavaaia, 
This immortality of God, however, unlike that 
of created spnits, is necessary, with him there is 
necessitas absoluta vivendi , nor can he, hke the 
creatures of his power, ever cease to exist. 

The eternity of God depends upon the neces- 
sity of his existence , since we cannot suppose 
that there ever was, or will be, a period in 
which a necessary being did not or will not 
exist. To suppose this would be contradictory, 
and equivalent to saying that a necossary being 
IS not necessary. Such was the reasoning of 
Plato in Timseus ; of Proclus in his Commentary 
on the same , of Parmenides and Plotinus. 

The question is sometimes asked in this con- 
nexion, whether the notion of the eternity of God 
implies the exclusion of all succession of time in 
his existence, so that in him the past, present, 
and future are indistmguishable. Clericus and 
other Socinian and Arminian theologians, and 
some philosophers, have contended for a succes- 
sion of time in God This subject lies so wholly 
beyond the circle of our knowledge, and is so 
little analogous to anything with which we are 
acquainted, that at first sight it might seem not 
to admit of a definite determination. At least, 
we are incapable of forming any conception on 
this subject, as we can never contemplate an 
object as without time and space In everything 
in the material world around us, and even m our- 
selves, there is a constant succession of time , and 
however much we may strive to lift our minds above 
this necessity, we shall still find ourselves com- 
pelled tQ conceive of any event — for example, the 
creation of the world — which with us is past, as 
: past also with God, and as future with him before 
it took place. Most writers, however, will admit 
of no succession of time in God , they justly con- 
sider that this succession as it exists m us in- 
volves imperfections of various kmds, and espe- 
cially dependence and limitation, and cannot 
therefore be admitted to have existence in the 
divine nature. But it is best to pass by this 
metaphysical subtlety, and to represent God to 
our minds as existing without beginning or end, as 
coeval through all time, past, present, and future, 
with all the creatures of his hand. In intimate 
connexion with this doctrine is that of — 


II. The Immutability of God 

Since the existence of God is necessary, we 
cannot suppose that his nature possesses any 
attribute at one time of which it is destitute 
at another If he changes, it must be for the | 
better or for the worse ; neither of which can be 
supposed with regard to him. Accordingly, his 
relation to his creatures, which first arose on the 
creation of the world, can have produced no al- 
teration in God himself, he continues the same 
amidst all the changes of created things. To 
doubt this truth would involve us at once in 
contradiction. We must therefore believe it, 
although we have no analogy for it, and of course 
cannot form any clear conception of it. This 
immutability i elates to the decrees and the ac- 
tions, as well as to the nature, of God. Cf. Morus, 
p. 53, s 15, n 1 The immutability of God in 
respect to his actions is most frequently mentioned 
in the Bible , nor is this attribute denied by those 
passages which affirm that God repents, &c 
When God appears to be displeased with any- 
thing, or orders it differently from what we ex- 
pected, we say, after the manner of men, that he 
repents That this is the meaning is plain from 
other texts, in which the immutability of the 
divine decrees is expressly asserted. Vide s. 25, 
which treats of the will of God, and Morus, 
p 45, n 5. 

In these attributes which have just been named, 
two others are involved — viz., self-existence 
(aseitas), by which is meant that God has the 
ground of his existence in no other being than 
himself, and independence, by which is meant 
that God cannot be determined or controlled, 
either as to his existence, his will, or his actions, 

I by any other being, Morus, p 45, s. 8. 

Ill The Biblical representation of these Attributes. 

The pure idea of eternity is too abstract to 
have been conceived in the early ages of the 
world, and is not accordingly found expressed 
by any word in the ancient languages. But as 
cultivation advanced, and this idea was more 
distinctly developed, it became necessary, in 
order to express it, either to invent new words, 
or to employ old words in a new sense, as was 
done with the words cetemitas, perennitas, &c. 
The Hebrews, like other nations, were destitute 
of any single word to express the idea of eternity 
The word like aiwv and aldiviog, signifies 
any duration, especially a long period, whether 
past, present, or future. They were compelled, 
therefore, to have recourse to circumlocution. 
To express cetermtas d parte ante, they said, before 
the world was ; cetermtas d parte post, when the 
world shall he no more. 

Some of the principal texts of scripture res- 
pecting these attributes. 

I Respecting the eternity of God. God is 
said to be the first and the la^t — e,, the being 
who existed before the world began, and who 
will continue when it shall be destroyed, Isaiah, 
xliv. 6, coll. xli. 4. The same meaning is con- 
veyed when God is said to be A koI Q, dpxh 
rkXoQ, Rev. i 8 , or, as the Rahbms say, from 
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to n — 1 e., ah imtio usque ad extremum. Iq 
P salm xc. the eternity of God is described in a 
very sublime manner The length of human 
life, which had previously been from one hun- 
dred and twenty to one hundred and thirty years, 
had been suddenly abridged in the desert to 
seventy or eighty years Moses hence takes 
occasion to compare the perishable nature of man 
with the eternal nature of God. The phrase 
“ before the mountains were brought forth” is a 
periphrasis for ceternitas d parte ante, like Trpo 
Kara(3o\7iQ icocpov, John, xvii. 24. In the phrase 
obis' 'll) obii?D, the former woid denotes past, 
the latter, future time , like a7r’ aidjvojv, aig rovg 
aitopag, in the New Testament, John, vi 51, seq 
The meaning of the Psalmist, ver. 3, seq , is briefly 
this short and transitory is the life of man ; but 
It IS otherwise with God . the being who made 
us mortal is himself immortal Of the same 
import is the passage, Ps. cii 24 — 28. “ Thy 

years are throughout all generations (o'n'n "nil) ” 

“ Of old (o'DDb) hast thou laid the foundations of 
the earth” — i e., God existed before the creation 
of the world. Verse 27, “ Thou art the same” — 

1 . e , God himself is immutable amidst the altera- 
tions of the world, he changes not with the 
changing universe. “ Thy years shall have no 
end”— 1 . e-, God is immortal — a periphrasis for 
ceternitas d parte post So Paul describes God, 

1 Tim. vi 16, as 6 povog d^avaaiav — i. e., 

immortal in a peculiar sense, necessarily so — a 
being who can have no end. Cf 1 Tim. i 17. 
The passage, Rom. i. 20, dihiog avrov dvvapig 
Kal Baiorrjg, belongs in this connexion. 

2. Respecting the immutability of God. This 
attribute is described by the text before quoted, 
Ps. cii 28, («irr nnsi, avrog, semper idem.) It is 
also implied m the names nw •T’rT«, and 

rnrr m the Pentateuch. Vide s 17. In Ps xc.4, 
it is expressly said, that time produces no altera- 
tion m God, as it does in creatures . “ A thousand 
years pass away before thee like yesterday, or 
like a watch in the night.” Vide Uebersetzung 
der Psalmen. Parallel with these texts is that in 

2 Pet 111 8, 9, ‘‘Be not ignorant of this one thing, 

that one day is with the Lord as a thousand 
years, and a thousand years as one day.” If it 
appears (ver 9) that God does not immediately 
accomplish his promises and threats, we may yet 
be certain that he will not forget to accomplish 
them. For (ver 8) he is not mutable. Length of 
time makes no alteration in him, that he should 
forget anything, as we do. What took place a 
thousand years ago, is as new and as present to 
him as what takes place to-day. This is the 
proper practical view of this subject. In other 
texts the immutability of the divine decrees is 
spoken of, and they are called djjieTafik\r\Ta, 
Rom. xi. 29 ; also, rh dpardBrerov rrjg (3ov\rjg 
avrov, Heb. vi. 17, 18 , Mai. m. 6 ; Ps. xxxiii. 
10, 11. The passage, James, i. 17, may be con- 
nected with these, as it does not properly treat of 
the immutability of the nature, but of the pur- 
poses and dispositions of God, He is there said 
to be the creator and preserver of the lights of 
heaven, (Trar^p rwv with whom is no 

variableness (TrapaWayj),) nor shadow of altera- 


tion (rpoTTfig dnouKLaajxa) — i. e., hiS favour is not 
changeable, like that of a prince, but he is always 
equally gracious to men 

3. Respecting the self- existence of God. The 
passages Ps. xc. cii. &c., which speak of the 
eternity of God, teach this attribute implicitly, 
and by way of consequence. Vide also Acts, 
xvii 24, 25. Cf Philo, De Opif mundi, p. 28, 
ed. Pf Mrjdavbg Trpoadaofiavog dWov. 

4. Respecting the independence of God. Here 
belongs the text just quoted from Acts, This at- 
tribute IS also exhibited very intelligibly and 
plainly m Rora. xi. 33 — 36. Tig (TvpfSovXog 
aiiTov hykvsTo , tj rig TTposhojicav avriy, icai dv- 
raTodo^rjaarai avri^. Cf. Isaiah, xl. , 13, seq. 
Morus, p. 46, note. 

Morus, p. 44, s 6, coll. p. 53, s. 15. 

SECTION XXI 

THE OMNIPOTENCE OF GOT) 

I, Definition, Ground, and Ft oof of this Attribute 

The omnipotence of God, defined in philosophical 
language, is that attribute by which he can ' 
bring to pass everything which is possible. It is, 
then, nothing else than an exertion of the divine 
will. But since its object is rather physical than 
moral good, it is here placed among the physical 
attributes of God. The ground of this attribute 
lies in the supreme perfection and infinity of the 
divine nature. Since God is infinite, his power 
cannot admit of bounds or limitations Bat that 
God can do only what is possible, as they say in 
the schools, is still true m itself, and perfectly 
consistent with his infinity. For an impossibility, 
in the philosophical sense of the word, is some- 
thing which implies a contradiction, and is a 
nonentity. One who should contend that God 
could perform what is impossible, would contend 
that he could act contradictorily, which would be 
an imperfection not ascnbable to the most per- 
fect being. This metaphysical definition should, 
however, never be used in popular instruction, 
since it can never be made sufficiently intelligible ; 
and the words possible and impossible are not 
used m the same sense in common life, and in the 
schools of philosophers. Common people, who 
are unaccustomed to reflection, will always find 
difficulty in the assertion, that God can do only 
what IS possible. To them, therefore, this attri- 
bute should be described, according to the lan- 
guage of scripture, to be that by which God can 
do everything which he wiU. This definition 
comprehends the whole, since God can never will 
anything which is impossible. 

In proof of the unhmited power of God, we 
may here mention the greatness of his works. 
Vide Rom. i. 20 j Job, xl. 41. 

The omnipotence of God is divided, in the 
philosophical and theological schools, into ab- 
soluta and ordinata. The absolute omnipotence 
of God is that immediate, miraculous exertion of 
his power, which is seen in the creation of the 
world, &c. His ommpotentia ordinata is that 
common, regular exercise of his power, by which 
he makes use of the course of nature, which he 
himself has established for the promotion of his 
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own designs. Thus he pioduces the warmth of 
the atmosphere, not per potentiavi absolutam, but 
ordinatam, in causing the sun to shine The 
same thing is expressed by saying, he acts per 
causas secundas. 

II. The Biblical Representations of the Omnipotence 

of God 

1. The co mm on literal representations which 
the%ible gives of the ominipotence of God, are 
niD and rniiJ, kvkpyuai bvvapig, povog, dvvdarrjg, 
the Almighty. Jer. x. 12, “ He created the earth 
by his power (iTiD).” The plural is applied 
to the actual exertions of the di\ine power, and 
so, like SuvdpeiQ, signifies miracles. 

2. Besides these literal, there are vamij figura- 
tive, anthropomorphical representations of the di- 
vine power contained m the Bible. Among 
these are the following the hand, strong hand, 
Tight hand, of God , also, the arm, the long arm 
(^paKpox^io), of God, m opposition to a short arm, 
the index of weakness, &c. Vide Deut. xxxit. 
39 , Isa. lix 1, seq The representation that 
God works by speaking, by his word, or his 
command, is also figurative Vide the history of 
the creation, Gen i 3, seq In Ps. xxxm 6, it 
IS said, “ by the word of the Lord the heavens 
were formed and in ver. 9, “ He spake, and it 
was done , he commanded, and it stood fast ” In 
this sense prjpa Qsou is used. Heb xi. 3 , and 
prjpa hvvdpBiijg (fvvarov) avrou, the word of 
his power, his command, Heb i. 3 AJl these 
are figurative expressions, intended to shew the 
ease and certainty with which God performs his 
works and executes his will. He is represented 
by this image as a powerful ruler, to whose mere 
word and command everything is subject. He 
does not need to give his own hand to the work ; 
It costs him only a word In other passages, we 
find that what is done is ascribed more directly 
to the will of God (for the language of the Bible 
IS wisely varied)— e g., Rev. iv. 11, “ Thou hast 
created all things, Kal didrb 3’sXijpd crov ijaavf 
1 . e., they owe their existence to thy mere wiU, 

3. The following are some of the texts in 

which unlimited power is ascribed to God in the 
clearest manner Ps. cxv. 3, “Our God is in 
heaven ; he does whatsoever he will.” Rom. 
IV. 17, YidKovvrog rd p>) (hg ovra,he called 

them from nothing , he created what did not 
exist. Jer. xxxn. 17, “ Thou hast made the 
heaven and the eai th with thy great power, and 
thine outstretched arm.” In 'Ephes m 20, Paul 
describes the infinity of the divine power by 
saying that God is able vTrsp Trdvra TTOLrjo'aL 
vTrkp Ik Trepiaaov inv voovpev — i. e., to do infinitely 
more than all that we imagine. In Ephes. i. 19, 
he speaks of uwep/SaXXov psyeOog duvdpeijjQ 
avrov. The phrase obic ddvvarrjcrH irapd rip Osip 
Trdv prjpa, Luke, i. 37, is to he classed among 
the preceding. It is a proverbial phrase, which 
conveys the meaning that God can perform what 
may appear to us impossible, or rather, that God 
is never unable to fulfil his promise, (prjpa 
■m.) Cf. Gen. xviii. 14, whence these words 
are taken. 

Morus, p. 50, s 13. 


SECTION XXII 

OF THE OMNISCIENCE OP GOD- 

This attribute is ascribed to God, to denote that 
he possesses the most perfect knowledge. That it 
IS rightly ascribed to him may he easily shewn, 
even by reasoning d prion. Since God is a 
Spirit, he possesses cognitive power, and of course 
knowledge. And since he is the most perfect 
Spirit, he possesses the most perfect intellect and 
intellection, which is called omniscience. 

I The Extent, or the Objects of the Divine Knowledge. 

How the divine intelligence can comprehend 
and survey so vast a number and exhaustless a 
variety of objects, is quite inconceivable to our 
finite and feeble capacities. Paul speaks of the 
fSd^og yvw(T£(j)g Qeov, Rom. xi 33 The Bible 
often says, “ there is no searching of his under- 
standing,” Is xl. 28 , “ his understanding is infi- 
nite,” Ps. cxlvii 5 The ancient Grecian philo- 
sophers frequently express very just and pure 
conceptions of the omniscience of God. When 
Thales was asked if some of the actions of men 
were not unknown to God, he answered, “ Not 
even their thoughts.” Xenophon records similar 
sentiments of Socrates, which are repeated by 
Plato in Parmenides. The objects of the divine 
knowledge have sometimes been divided, in ac- 
commodation to the weakness of human under- 
standing, into several classes. 

1, His own nature is one object of the know- 
ledge of God. And from this knowledge it re- 
sults that he must have had from all eternity the 
ideas of the things which he has made, and which 
were then only possible. This knowledge is 
called by theologians cognitio natur/ilis — (i e., na- 
turae su£e.) It is this of which Paul speaks in 
1 Cor. 11 11, “ No man knoweth the thoughts of 
a man, but the spirit of a man which is m him. 
OvTix) Kal rd. rov Qeov ovdelg olSev, si pig rb 
TTVsvpa ro?j 0£oi;.” 

2 All objects extrinsic to himself are also in- 
cluded in the knowledge of God. These may he 
divided into 

(a) Possible things, which are known by God, 
although they may never become real. The 
knowledge which respects these subjects is called 
scientia simplicis intelligentice, because it remains 
m the mind of God, without calling forth the 
exercise of his will. In close connexion with 
this knowledge is what is called scientia Dei me- 
dia, or conditionata, or scientia de fiuturo condi- 
tionato, the knowledge of what is conditionally 
possible — 1 . e., the knowledge of those things 
which, although they have never come to pass, 
might have taken place under certam presupposed 
possible conditions. For example God foresees 
that this youth, if he had lived to a certain age, 
would have become, under particular circum- 
stances and in a particular situation, a very bad 
man He therefore takes him from life at an 
early period, or brings him into a situation m 
which he is unable to do the injury foreseen. 
This injury, therefore, never becomes real , hut 
God foresaw it per scientiam mediam, and pre- 
vented it from taking place. This scientia media 
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must necessarily be ascribed to God, since many 
other divine attributes depend upon it — e. g , the 
wisdom of God, which consists in his determining 
which is the best among many possible things, 
and his choosing according to this determination. 
Examples of the exercise of this scientia media 
are furnished m the Bible, Jer. xxxviii. 17—20 , 

1 Sam. xxm 5 — 14 , Matt, xi 21 — 23 The 
term media was first employed by Fonseca, a 
Portuguese Jesuit, and an Aristotelian, of the 
sixteenth century. But its use m theology was 
principally authorized by Lud. Molina, a Spanish 
Jesuit of the seventeenth century, and a disciple 
of Fonseca, in his book, De concordia graticB et 
liberi arbitrii. He intended, by the introduction 
of this term, to obviate the objections which had 
arisen to the doctrine of Augustine concerning 
predestination. The thing itself, however, which 
is designated by this term, did not originate with 
him, but is found in the writings of Gregory of 
Nyssa, Augustine, (De dono perseverentise, c. 9,) 
and other of the ecclesiastical fathers. 

(6) Real things. God, accordingly, knows the 
nature of all things, animate and inanimate, phy- 
sical and moral. He knows the thoughts and 
desires of the human heart This knowledge is 
called scientia hhera^ or visionis — immediate, m- 
tuitive knowledge. It is mvolved in the idea of 
the most perfect being ; it was requisite in the 
creation of the world, and is essential to the rule 
and providence which God exercises over the 
works of his hand He who created, constructed, 
and preserves the universe, must necessarily un- 
derstand it perfectly ; and especially the moial 
Governor of the world must perfectly understand 
the moral character of his Subjects, in order to 
the just distnbution of rewards and punishments. 
This doctrine is one, therefore, of the highest 
practical importance. It is calculated, on the 
one hand, to impart consolation to the pious, and, 
on the other, to awaken a salutary dread in the 
thoughtless and impure, and to urge them to re- 
pentance. On this account it is often exhibited 
in the holy scriptures. We read in 1 John, iii 20, 
060 ^ yivihcTKii itavTa^ and in Heb. iv 13, Tcdvra 
de yvfivd Kal rerpaxrjXKTfisva roXg o^OaXgoXg 
avTov. The Bible frequently enters into a spe- 
cific enumeration of the different classes of ob- 
jects which are comprehended in the knowledge 
of God. He knows things animate and inani- 
mate, Matt. VI. 26 , X. 29 ; the destmies of men, 
Matt. VI. 32 ; their thoughts and secret purposes, | 
Jer. XL 18 — 20 ,* Psa. xciv. 11; their sufferings 
and sorrows, Psa. Ivi. 8 ; their virtues and vices, 

1 Pet lii. 12, &c. One of the most sublime de- 
scriptions of the knowledge of God is contained 
in Psa. cxx^x 

But in consequence of the form of time which 
is inherent in our constitution, we are compelled 
to regard objects os past, present, a.ndi future , and, 
the same being transferred to God, his knowledge 
has been differently denommated, as it respects 
the first, second, or third of these classes, remi- 
mscentia, visw, andprascientia. That God should 
possess recollection and vision, we may easily 
understand, from the analogy which we find for 
these attributes in our own minds. But he also 
possesses prescience, and this relates to future 
objects of three different classes. (1) Futura 


necessaria — those things which result from the 
established course of nature, or from a fixed divine 
decree, (2) futura conditionata — those things 
which will take place only on certain conditions, 
— the evil or good that will be done by a person 
under given circumstances , (3) futura contin- 
gentia — those events which depend on the free 
V ill of man, or other rational beings, and there- 
fore may or may not come to pass. The know- 
ledge of God relating to the last of these cl;^es 
is called fear’ e^oxrjv, his prescience. 

This divine foreknowledge of the events de- 
pending upon the free will was denied by some 
of the^ ancient philosophers. [Cicero uses the 
following argument ; — “ Si prsescita sunt omnia 
futura, hoc ordine venient, quo ventura esse 
prsescita sunt. Et si hoc ordine venient, certus est 
ordo rerum prsescieuti Deo. Et si est certus ordo 
rerum, est certus ordo causarum ; non enim aliquid 
fieri potest, quod non aliqua efi&ciens causa praeces- 
sent. Si autem certus est ordo causarum, quo fit 
omne quod fit, fato fiunt omnia, quae fiunt Quod 
si ita est, nihil est in nostra potestate, nuUumque 
est arbitrium voluntatis ” De Divinatione, II. 

5 — 7.] The same ground is taken by some of 
the schoolmen, and by Socinus and his followers. 
[Socinus says — “ Animadvertendum est, infal- 
libilem istam Dei prae notionem a nobis non ad- 
mitti, nisi prius probetur.” — “ Qusedam sunt quse 
Deus scire nulla ration e dici potest, nec tamen 
ipsius ommscientisQ quidquam derogatur.” — “ De 
futuris contmgentibus non est determinata veri- 
tas.” Prselec. Theol. c 8 — 11.] The common 
argument is bnefly this the foreknowledge of 
God, which is contended for, invades the freedom 
of the will m man and other moral beings. For 
if God foreknows aU things, and is infallible in 
his knowledge, whatever he foreknows must take 
place, is therefore necessary, and no longer de- 
pendent on the freedom of man. 

But this reasoning is fallacious , for man does 
not perform one action or another because it was 
foreknown by God ; but God foreknew the action, 
because man, in the exercise of his free will, would 
perform it. Our own knowledge of the future 
bears some analogy with this, since it is always 
founded upon a knowledge of the past and pre- 
sent. But on account of the imperfection and 
limitation of our view, the future is to us only 
probable, and our knowledge of it only conjectural; 
while to God the future is certain, and his know- 
ledge with respect to it infallible. [The same 
answer, in substance, was given by Augustine to 
the passage above cited from Cicero “ Non est 
consequens, ut si Deo certus est omnium ordo 
causarum, ideo nihil sit in nostrae voluntatis arbi- 
trio ; et ipsce qmppe voluntates nostros, in causarum 
ordine sunt, qui certus est Deo, ejusque praesci- 
entia continetur, quoniam et human ae voluntates 
humanorum operum causae sunt. Atque ita, qui 
omnes rerum causas praescivit, profecto in ns 
causis etiam nostras voluntates ignorare non potuit 
Interim nullo modo cogimur, aut praescientia 
Dei retenta tollere voluntatis arbitrium, aut re- 
tento voluntatis arbitrio Deum negare praescium 
futunorum, sed uirumque amplectimur, illud, ut 
bene credamus, hoc, ut bene vivamus.” Augustine, 
De Civ. D. V. c. 9, 10. The same distinction 
between foreknowing and foreordaining is also 
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suggested by John of Damascus “Xp?) ytvwcrjcetv, 
o)Q TTOLvra fiEv TrpoyivucKEL 6 Qeog, ov Travra 
■TTpoopi^fit UptxiyivoKTKei yap Kai rd E(p" rjjuv, ov 
TrpoopL^ei dh avrd, ov yap S'eXtt tt^v KaKtav 
yivaadaL, ovdk ^idCirai tyjv dpET^v' ivare rrjg 
hsiag 'KpoyvuiariKYig iceXevaeuig epyov Icrriv 6 
•jrpoopLafiog. Hpoopt^ct rd ovk rjfuv Kara 
rryv TrpSyvoycnv avTOv' ri^r] yap Kara rriv Trpo- 
yvfvaiv avTov 'TrposKpive Tvavra b Osbg Kara tiqv 
d’^.Qotrira Kal TTjv biKaioavvTiv aijrav” *E/c- 
dofftg d-KpcS^gf k. t. X. L. li. c. 30.] 

Besides, the free actions of men are never 
■wholly arbitrary, but, on the contrary, are per- 
formed in ■view of some motive, ■which, however 
concealed it may be from our short-sighted eyes, 
IS visible to God, who knows intuitively the 
whole extent of the present and future ; who is 
the author of the laws by which we act ; and 
who, without this knowledge, would be incom- 
petent to the government of the world, which 
must then be abandoned, in a great measure, to 
the control of chance. [This appears to be the 
most perfect solution of the difi&culty in question. 

50 long as liberty was supposed to consist in a 
choice undetermmed by motives, there remained 
an irreconcilable disagreement between the di- 
■vine prescience and human freedom ; and con- 
sistent 'writers saw themselves compelled to reject 
the one or the other. But when freedom came 
to be considered more justly, as the power which 
we possess of determining our actions by the 
ideas of reason, this disagreement was removed. 
Cf. Bretschneider, Dogmatik, b. i, s. 406 ; Leip- 
zig, 1828.] 

This doctrine must therefore be admitted to 
be true, although the mode of it must be for ever 
unintelligible to us, who look at everything under 
the limitations of time and space The mistakes 
into which we fall on this subject are owing to 
the words which we employ, and to the poverty 
of our conceptions. The terms chance and con- 
tingent may facilitate, to our minds, the under- 
standing of certain ideas, and are intended for the 
illustration of certain attributes of things ; but to 
the divine intelhgence, in which there is no suc- 
cession of time, and by which the past, present, 
and future are immediately comprehended, no- 
thing can appear contingent. Since every event 
takes place according to fixed laws, the infinite 
intelligence must perceive what is free and con- 
tingent to be as certain in the course of future 
events as what is necessary or less contingent 
The Stoics were accustomed to say that the ac- 
tions of men were rendered certain, but not neces- 
sary, by the dmne foreknowledge. [On this 
subject Augustine inquires, “ Quid est prsesci- 
entia, nisi scientia futurorum ? Quid autem fu- 
turum est Deo, q^ui omnia supergreditux tempora ? 

51 enim scientia Dei, res xpsas habet, non sunt 
ei fuiuTce sed prcesentes; ac per hoc non jam 
praescientia, sed tantum scientia dici potest,” De 
diversis q^uasst. 1. ii. Cf. Boethius, De consol 
philos, 1. V. pr. 6. “ Scientia Dei omnem tem- 
poris supergressa motionem, in suse manet sim- 
phcitate prsesentiae, infinitaque prsetenti ac futun 
spatia complectens, omnia quasi jam gerantur in 
sua simplici cognitione considerat. Itaque si 
praescientiam pensare vehs, qua cun eta dignoscit, 
non esse praescientiam, quasi futuri, sed scientiam 


nunquam deficientis instantiae, rectius sestimabis 
Unde non ^rcevidentia, sed y)rovidentia potius 
dicitur, quod porro ab rebus infimis constituta, 
quasi ab excelso rerum cacumine cuncta prospi- 
ciat”] Vide Leibnitz, Theodicee, under the 
titles, prevision and science de Dieu. Cf. Eber- 
hard, Vermischte Schriften, Num. 5, Verschiedene 
Aufsatze uher die Freyheit des Willens , Halle, 
1778, 8 VO. Callisen, Beytrag die Lehre von der 
Allwissenheit Gottes, und die Lehre von der 
menschlichen Freiheit in Harmome zu brmgen, 
m Schmidt’s Bibliothek der theologischen Lite- 
ratur, b. viii. s. 247 ; Giessen, 1805, 8vo. 

We can therefore bring no objection against 
the Bible, when it ascribes to God this scientia 
futurorum contingentium. Vide Psalm cxxxix. 16, 
“ Thou knewest the whole course of my life, 
when thou sawest me in the first stages of ex- 
istence.’’ Cf. V. 2, “ Thou understandest my 
thought afar off,” — i e, before I myself think 
it Isaiah adduces it as a proof of the greatness 
of God, that he foresees and announces to his 
prophets those future contingent things which 
are beyond the reach of the human understand- 
ing, ch. xli. 26 , xliv 8 , xlvm. 4 — 8. 

II The Mode of the Divine Knowledge. 

The faculties which we possess for the acqui- 
sition of knowledge are very limited, and the 
knowledge which we acquire in the use of them 
IS very imperfect In forming conceptions, 
therefore, of the divine intelligence, we must ab- 
stract all those limitations which relate to time 
and space j and in this way we obtain, for the 
most part, merely negative ideas. The difference 
between our understanding and that of God may 
be rendered evident by the following particulars — 

1. Our knowledge is mostly derived from sen- 
sation, from which we obtain, either directly or 
indirectly, all our ideas. This is a limit beyond 
which we cannot pass ; and .being such, it is 
wholly inapplicable to the mind of God. Our 
souls, in the present hfe, act and feel through the 
body and its senses. But as these do not belong 
to God, he cannot be supposed to have either 
sensation or passions. Vide Moms, p. 54, s. 15, 
not. extr. 

2. Our knowledge is obtained gradually. We 
first receive our notions from sensation , we 
then treasure them in our memory , and after- 
wards compare them with one another, and form 
judgments concerning them. We then proceed 
gradually, by means of the conclusions to which 
we have arrived, from one tmth to another, at- 
taining sometimes to a probability m our know- 
ledge, but remaining often uncertain and wholly 
uninformed. But this process of acquisition is in 
various ways imperfect, and cannot, therefore, be 
attributed to GocL He does not recoUect what is 
past, nor form images or symbols m his mind, 
nor come to the conclusions of reason. He does 
not form abstract ideas; for to his mind each 

t particular thing is equally present; he regards 
all things with immediate intuition ; and is mde- 
pendent of the aid of memory. Everything hke 
succession in knowledge must be absolutely ex- 
cluded from the knowledge of God- This is 
called scientia simultanea ; and God is said by the 
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schoolmen to know immediate, sine discursu, uno 
actu Vide Castner,Wie die allgemeinen Begriffe 
im gottlichen Verstande smd, Altenburg, 1768. 

^^en every imperfection is abstracted from 
the divine understanding, it appears, from what 
has been said, to surpass human understanding 
in the following respects — (a) It is simultaneous, 
— God knows by one act, (b) most true, without 
error or mistake , (c) most clear, — without dark- 
ness or confusion ; (c?) most certain, — without 
doubt or ambiguity. 

But those who live in the sphere of sense, and 
are limited by tune and space, are unable to 
form distinct conceptions of the perfection and 
immeasurableness of the divine understanding. 
There is, therefore, in all the languages of men, 
especially the more ancient, an entire destitution 
of terms which literally express these ideas ; and 
even had such terms existed in former times, 
they would have been unintelligible. There is 
no way, therefore, when this subject is men- 
tioned, but to take language borrowed from the 
obj’ects of sense, and to employ it with a purer 
and more refined meaning This is the method 
of the Bible. It speaks of God as remembering 
either m a good sense, meaning that he bestows 
favours after he has for a long time mfiicted 
punishments, (e. g , Gen viii. 1 ; Acts, x. 4 ,) 
or in a bad sense, meanmg that he calls to mind 
— 1 . e, punishes, the sins of men, (e g. Psalm 
XXV. 7 , cm. 9.) In the same manner it speaks 
of God as forgetting — i. e , leaving men without 
help, or sufermg their sins to pass unpunished. 
It speaks too of his hoping and expecting, and 
finding his hope and expectation, as it seems to 
us, disappointed On the same principle, the terms 
taken from the bodily organs, through which 
we obtain all our knowledge, are apphed to God — 
e g , nwT, Ibelv, dizovuv, which are syno- 
nymous with rT, yLvujfficeLVj ipH, kpsuvdv, See, 

Moms, p. 46, s. 10. 

SECTION XXIIl 

OP THE OMNIPRESENCE OF GOD 

I Statement of the Doctrine 

The omnipresence of God is that power by which 
he IS able to act everywhere. This attribute, 
when correctly viewed, cannot be distinguished 
from the divine omnipotence and omniscience 
taken in connexion ; and so it is exhibited by 
Morns. Wc justly conclude, that he who knows 
all things (s. 22), and whose power is so un- 
limited, that he does whatsoever he will (s. 21), 
must be present in all things, and cannot be 
separated from them by time or space. 

In thinking on this subject, we have need to 
guard against gross conceptions, and especially 
against the danger of predicatmg of God what 
can only be said of the presence of body. This 
caution IS particularly necessary here, since we 
are apt to transfer the forms of time and space, 
which are applicable only to the sphere of sense, 
into the world of spirits; and in so doing, to 
come to conclusions which are false and contra- 
dictory, and dishonourable to the purely spi- 
ritual nature of God. Vide s. 20, I. The follow- 


ing points should be considered in reference to 
this subject — 

1 Extension is not predicable of God, who is 
a Spirit. To say, therefore, that he is in infinite 
space, or, with Philo, the Cabbalists, and many 
modem writers, that he is himself infinite space, 
is altogether erroneous. Such expressions ne- 
cessarily involve a material and limited nature. 
Space is a mode of thought, in which, as in a 
frame, we must range everything which belongs 
to the sphere of sense, but within which nothing 
relating to the spiritual or moral world can be 
brought. The omnipresence of God was often 
mentioned by the ancient philosophers who as- 
cribed to him a corporeal nature, or who re- 
garded him and the world as composing one 
whole. He was called by Novatianus and other 
Grecian writers, rbnoQ rwv oXwv, or rov oXou, 
locus omnium rerum ; and by the Rabbins, Dipn, 
spatium universale. But this is an incorrect no- 
tion of the divine omnipresence. Baier and 
many of our older theologians spoke of the om- 
nipresence of God as substantiahs, or essentialis, 
in opposition to that which was merely operativa, 
or actuahs. This substantial presence of God 
they called dSiacrTaffLa, or in Latin, indistantia, or 
adessentia substantice dwince These expressions, 
however, convey no distinct idea, and often lead 
to erroneous conceptions. 

[_Note. — Some of the older theologians enter- 
tained the more scriptural opinion, that both the 
substantial and efficient presence of God were in- 
volved in his ommpresence. Thus Calovius de- 
fines the omnipresence of God to be that attri- 
bute, “ vi cujus ille, non tantum substantise pro- 
pmquitate, sed etiam efficacia ac operatione, adest 
creaturis omnibus” System, tom. li. p. 612. 
He adds, p. 613, “ Omnipraesentia Dei est attri- 
butum kvEpyi]rLK6v, nec solum dSiaaTaaiav, indis- 
taniiam adessentice, sed etiam svepysLav, opera- 
tionem prcesentis JDei, subinfert ” In this view of 
the subject Calovius was followed by Quenstedt, 
who writes that this attribute, “ non solum es- 
sentise divinse propinquitatem, sive adessentiam 
Dei adcreaturas, sed etiam operation em quandam, 
importet.” He therefore distinguishes between 
the immensity and the omnipresence of God, the 
former of which he supposes to be absolute and 
eternal, the latter relative, and coeval only with 
the creation. 

Hahn remarks, that from the history of the 
various opinions -sVhich have prevailed respecting 
the omnipresence of God, it appears that most of 
the errors have arisen from confounding the 
ideas of body and substance. In doing this, our 
author has followed the example of Reinhard, 
Morus, Doederlein, and others, who adopted the 
philosophy of Leibnitz and Wolf. In deny mg to 
God a body, and thus avoiding the errors of 
pantheism, they seemed at the same time uncon- 
sciously to deny him substance, and to transmute 
him into an unessential thought, and then to 
locate him somewhere beyond the limits of the 
universe, from whence he looks forth, and exerts 
his power upon all his works ; in which, there- 
fore, he IS no otherwise present than by his 
knowledge and agency. 

2. By the presence of a spiritual being with 
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us, we meau, that he thinks of us, and m this way- 
acts upon us. But m order to this, we need not 
suppose his local presence, or the approximation 
of the spiritual substance. We are present in 
spirit with an absent friend, when we think of 
him, and thus act upon him. Paul says, 1 Cor. 
V. 3, d-TTuiv r<p ffojfiaTif xaptov rip irvi-vpiari, 
cf. V. 4 We see thus that our minds have an 
agency, and an agency different from that of 
matter, though we are ignorant of the mode of 
their operation How, then, can we hope to un- 
derstand the manner m which God acts ? From 
what we observe of the operation of our own 
minds, we may, however, reason with respect to 
God, if we are on our guard against transferring 
to hiTTi the imperfection and limitations which 
we perceive in ourselves. He sees and knows all 
things ; nor is he removed from objects extrinsic 
to himself in respect either of time or space, as 
we are, the operation even of whose minds is 
limited by the sphere of sense, to which we are 
chained by our connexion with our bodies The 
power of his Spirit, or rather, the power of him, 
as the most perfect Spirit, is infinite ; that of our 
spirits, finite. He therefore understands and 
controls all things ; which is the same as to say, 
he is present in aU things. If we attempt to go 
beyond this, we faU at once into fruitless sub- 
tilties. We should be content to say with Morus, 
Deus rebus prceseiis, est Deus in res agens. 

II The Scnptural B,epreseniatt 07 is 

These are accordant with the views which we 
have here expressed. The Bible exhibits this 
attribute of God m such a manner as to lead us 
to reverence his character, to place our confi- 
dence in him, and to walk circumspectly before 
him. And it accomphshes this practical end 
without the aid of metaphysical subtilties. In 
Psalm cxxxix. 7 — 10, the knowledge and of 
God are mentioned in close and inseparable con- 
nexion with his presence — “ Whither shall I go 
from thy spint? If I ascend up into heaven, 
thou art there , if I dwell in the uttermost parts 
of the sea, even there shall thy hand lead me, 
and thy right hand shall hold me ” The om- 
niscience and omnipresence of God are con- 
nected in the same manner in Jer. xxiii- 23, 24, 

Am I a God who is near, and far from no one , 
and can any hide himself in secret places that I 
shall not see him For other passages, cf. 
Morus, p. 52, and Hahn, S. 188, s 43. 

The Bible contains some figurative representa- 
tions of the omnipresence of God, which are in- 
deed perfectly adapted to popular discourse, but 
which seem, if not properly understood, to con- 
tradict the true idea of this attribute. Among 
these representations we may mention the fol- 
lowing : — 

1. God fils (iiha) heaven and earth — i e , the 
universe. Vide Jer. xxiii. 24. This representa- 
tion does not involve the notion of that spiritual 
extension of which the Rabbms and some of the 
schoolmen speak, but is intended to expose the 
error then prevalent in the east, that God dwelt 
in heaven, removed from the affairs of the world, 
and unconcerned in what might befal the chil- 
dren of men. 


2. Ue dwells in heaven^ or in his temple. We 
find it very difficult to conceive that it should be 
otherwise with the presence of God than with 
our bodily presence. We cannot understand 
how it IS, that his presence should not bear some 
relation to a particular place, or how it should be 
possible for him to be at the same time in differ- 
ent places We are under the necessity of using 
expressions borrowed from space, because it is a 
form of thought inherent in our minds But we 
should always remember that these expressions, 
in application to God and divine things, are 
figurative. Accordingly, we represenli: God, in 
general, as at least more present in one place than 
in another ; we make him in our apprehensions 
to resemble ourselves ; and are unable to con- 
ceive that he should act upon nature, when at a 
great remove, or that he should not be materially 
present, although invisible, wherever his power 
is exerted. We therefore assign to him an 
abode, where he is at least eminently present. 

(a) He dwells m heaven. There he gives 
the most awful displays of his power, in the light- 
nings and flying tempests, and thence he sends 
down the most visible marks of his favour in the 
light and vital warmth of the sun. The heavens ^ 
are therefore called the palace, throne, or temple 
of God ; and the earth, in contradistinction, his 
footstool. For this reason, the face and hands 
were directed heavenwards in prayer, and the 
temples and altars of God were built upon moun- 
tains and hills What is intended by these figu- 
rative representations may be literally expressed 
after the example which is given even in the 
scriptures, by the phrase, God is exalted over all 
We sometimes find the phrase he dwells on high 
instead of the phrase, he dwells in heaven. Vid 
Psalm cxv. 3 ; Job, xvi. 19. 

(b) He dwells in his temple, which is some- 
times called his dwelling-place. The Jews be- 
lieved that prayer offered there, where they sup- 
posed God to be specially present among his wor- 
shippers, would be more certainly heard than 
when offered elsewhere, and they therefore 
turned their faces and bands thitherward when 
absent from Jerusalem. They represented God 
as sitting on a throne above the ark of the cove- 
nant, and placing his feet upon its lid. This re- 
presentation, which occurs frequently in the 
Bible, and especially in the Old Testament, was . 
doubtless believed literally by some of the Jews i 
The prophets, however, improved every oppor- 
tunity of teaching them to raise their thoughts 
above the mere sensible representation, and to 
connect with these figures those just and worthy 
apprehensions of God which they were intended 
to convey. At the consecration of the temple, 
(1 Kings, viii. 27,) Solomon inquires, “ But will 
God indeed dwell on the earth? Behold the 
heaven and heaven of heavens cannot contain 
thee , how much less this house that I have 
builded?” Cf. Is Ixvi 1, and Acts, xvii 24, 
ovK kv )(BLpo 7 rou]roLg vao'lg KaroiKti. Even Homer 
appears to have had some just views of the pre- 
sence of God In 1 l. xvi. 515, Glaucus thus 
addresses Apollo: 

K.Xv9i, ava^, or leov AuKirjP iriovi 

Etr, »7 ei/i Tpot^ Bvvacrai 6k crv ?r«VTO?’ tiKOvitv 
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The opinion of some of the Jews that God could 
be rightly worshipped only at Jerusalem, which 
was contradicted by Christ, (John, iv. 20 — ^24,) 
originated partly from their erroneous views of 
the presence of God, and partly from that preju- 
dice so dishonourable to him, that they alone had 
any title to his love and favour. 

3 He approaches his people^ or withdraws from 
them. These also are figurative expressions, 
adapted to popular discourse. When they wished 
to describe God as knowing anything perfectly, 
they said, he drew near, and closely inspected it 
The representation that God draws near to any 
one, or dwells with him, is also used to designate 
the support love, and special favour of God, 
Psalm xci 15 , Matt, xxviii 20 , John, xiv 23, 24. 
It likewise denotes the hearing of prayer. Matt, 
xviii. 20. On the other hand, when God is said 
to withdraw from his people, and to be far off, 
the meaning is, that he withholds his assistance 
and support, and leaves them helpless. Cf s. 22, 
ad finem, and Morus, p. 52, note 4. Cf. Morus, 
p. 51, seq. s 14. 

SECTION XXIV 

THE WISDOM OF GOD. 

I. Statement of the Doctrine. 

This attribute of God, as well as his omnipre- 
sence, stands in the closest connexion with his 
omniscience, and can be directly derived from 
it The omniscience of God implies that he 
possesses the clearest knowledge of the connexion 
of all things, ^nd therefore of their relations as 
means and ends, and this knowledge is commonly 
ailed wisdom. And because God possesses the 
most perfect knowledge of this kind he is said to 
possess supreme wisdom. He is accordingly 
stvled by Paul, (1 Tim. i. 17,) povoQ <ro0oe, the 
all-wise, sapientissimus ; cf. Jude, v. 25. The 
wisdom of God implies two things : — 

1. God proposes to himself the best ends (fines, 
consilia.) The question is here asked, what 
is the end of God in the creation and preser- 
vation of the world? The earlier theologians 
generally assign the glory and majesty of God as 
the final cause of the creation, and refer to the 
texts which speak of him as doing every thmg 
for his own glory — i. e , that it might be seen and 
acknowledged. And we may say, indeed, that 
in relation to men and other rational beings, who 
are bound to acknowledge the glory of God, this 
is one end of the creation. But glory, in itself 
considered, cannot be looked upon as the sole, 
universal end, for which the world exists. For 
God himself can be in nothing dependent on the 
glory which others ascribe to him, nor can he 
receive any increase of honour from their praises. 
Other theologians, therefore, say that the wel- 
fare of men was the object of God in the creation 
of the world. This may be true, if it is not un- 
derstood to mean that God created everything 
solely for this object. It were judging very 
proudly concerning ourselves and very poorly 
concerning God to suppose that he proposed to 
himself no other object than this, and had created 
everything for our sake who constitute so small 
a part of the boundless universe. We prefer the 
following answer to this question : The end of 


God in the creation of the world was to impart 
to all his creatures that degree of perfection 
of which they are severally susceptible ; in ac- 
complishing this end he employs the most suit- 
able means, and thus displays before our eyes his 
wisdom, power, and goodness. This is what is 
meant when it is said m the scriptures, he made 
everything for his own glory. We should learn 
the majesty and glorious attributes of the Crea- 
tor from the creatures of his hand. But this can 
be done only by moral beings like ourselves. 
Vide Psalm xix, et alibi. Cf s. 18, I. Note. 
Also s 48, IV. Hahn, Lehrbuch, s. 271. Bret- 
schneider, Handbuch, band i. s. 584 

2. He chooses the "besi^means (media, instru- 
menta) for the attainment of these ends. He 
not only knows, as omniscient, what the best 
means are, but is able, as omnipotent, to employ 
them In the choice of means he cannot be de-' 
ceived, since he is omniscient, and consequently 
infallible. Hence he will never choose unsuit- 
able, ineffective, or injurious means ; nor will 
he employ means which are superfluous, or more 
than are necessary tor the attainment of his ob- 
ject in the shortest way. To suppose this would 
be to impeach his omniscience. This is some- 
times expressed as follows God acts hy the rule 
of economy, (^ex lege seconomiae ,) Heum ire via 
brevissimd , according to the axiom : Quod fieri 
potest per pauca, non debet fieri per plura That 

God acts upon this maxim, both in the material 
and moral world, we see from mnumerable ob- 
servations. But since we are unable to survey 
the whole system of things we cannot and should 
not presume to decide in given cases what might 
be the shortest way and what might be the best 
means for attaining the divine ends. Many 
things appear to us useless, unsuitable, or super- 
fluous. The observation of Paul, (1 Corinthians, 
i, 25,) that even those actions and works of God 
which appear to us foohsh and unwise fax surpass 
all human wisdom is abundantly confirmed both 
in the physical and moral world. Vide Reimarus, 
Abhandlungen uher die Wahrheiten der natur- 
lichen Religion, s. 206 ; and Jacobi, Betrach- 
tnngen uher die weisen Absichten Gottes, 4 thle. 
Hanover, 1765., 8vo. The science in which the 
ends and objects of God are investigated is called 
teleology. Vide s. 15, 68, ad finem, 

II Scriptural Representations. 

The doctrine of the wisdom of God is in a 
high degree practical. It is calculated to inspme 
our hearts with pious, thankful, and reverential 
feelings towards God. It offers to us an unfail- 
ing source of consolation and peace m the midst 
j of our cares and suffLrings, and is therefore fre- 
quently exhibited by the sacred writers. The 
most important texts relating to this attribute 
may be divided into two classes. 

1. The texts which treat of our knowledge of 
the wisdom oi God derived from the creation and 
preservation of the physical world. These are. 
Psalm civ., especially ver. 24 ; Prov. lih 19, seq. ; 
Is. xl, 13, seq ; also Prov. vm. 22--30y where the 
wisdom of God is personified, and in which Solo- 
mon bestows upon it all possible praises, and shews 
that it IS that attribute by which God so especially 
elorifies himself in the creation and preservation 

O 
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of the world Li the preceding and succeeding 
context he describes folly and ignorance by way 
of contra<.t 

2. The texts which treat of the wisdom of 
God as displayed in the •various institutions of 
the moral world, especially those which he has 
established to promote the moral perfection and 
happmess of the human race. For moral per- 
fection, and the happiness which stands in an 
immediate connexion with it, are the ultimate 
destination of men and of all moral creatures 
The writers of the New Testament especially 
love to dwell upon these great plans of God. 
Christ says, (Matt. xi. 19,) 17 o-o^ta (0£oi;) edi- 
KatcoOr) axo ru)v rsicvAv avrjjg — i. e., the wisdom 
of God (as displayed in the calling and prepaia- 
tion of teachers, and in the publication of their 
doctrines) is approved by all the wise. Paul says 
the same respecting the wisdom of God as dis- 
played in the Christian doctrine so generally 
condemned at that time, 1 Cor. 1. 11 Those very 
doctrines which appeared the most revolting to 
Jews and heathen contained, m his vi( the 
greatest proof of the divme wisdom. He calls 
the doctrine of redemption (To<pLa, by way of 
eminence, (1 Cor. 1, 25, seq. coll. Rom. xn 33 ,) 
although it appeared foolishness to men. Morus, 
p. 47, note 7. A taste for these moral subjects, 
and a perception of the wisdom of God m the 
provisions he has made for the moral improve- 
ment and for the recoveiy of our race, is, as it 
were, the test by which we can judge of the de- 
gree of moral improvement to which any one has 
attained. He who has no taste for these objects 
has made as yet hut little progress ; for the Bible 
assures us that the most pure and perfect of the 
moral creatures of God — the angels in heaven, 
admire the wisdom displayed m his plan for the 
redemption of men, and ponder them with de- 
light, and inquire into them with earnestness, 
Ephes. 111. 10, 1 Pet. 1. 12. In Col. li. 3, Paul 
says that m this plan lie concealed all the trea- 
sures of the wisdom of God. 

Note. — The Hebrew D3rr, and the Greek 

T T 

(TO(p6Q, signified originally, skilful, expert, and 
were applied especially to artificers' cfi Ex. 
XXXI. 3 ; Homer, II. xv, 412. They signified, 
secondarily, able and knowing m any way Thus 
are docti, EccL 1 18 ; Is. xix. 11 ; 1 Cor. 

L 20, (xoO (jO(pQQ\ rrov jpapiJLartvQ.') Thtry 
came gradually to have that more general signi- 
fication which belongs to them in all the ancient 
languages. The same is true of the correspond- 
ing substantives HDirr, and cotpia. 

SECTION XXV 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS RESPECTING THE NATURE 
AND PERFECTIONS OF THE DIVINE WILL. 

I WTiai meant hy the Witt of God. 

We derive our notions and expressions respect- 
ing this divme attribute, as well as the others, 
from what we know of the human soul ; reject- 
ing here, as before, all imperfection. This is 
the only way in which we can ,come to a know- 
ledge of God. Vide s. 18, ad finem. Now we 
ascribe to the human soul two powers, or rather, 


a twofold modification and exercise of its power — 
viz., thinking and choosing, or intelligence and 
will. And we call the attributes of God which 
are analogous to these by the same name. Of 
the understanding of God, and of the attributes 
in which it is principally developed, we have be- 
fore treated. We now come to speak of the di- 
vine will, and the attributes which belong to it 
The will with us is dependent upon the under- 
standing. We are said to will, when we feel an 
inclination for anything which appears agreeable, 
and disinclination for anything which appears 
disagreeable. And it is the same with God 
Wha<, the will either of men or of God is, must 
be learned from its effect?, or by the actions 

The following words are used m the Bible to 
designate the will of God. XDn and the sub- 
stantive SDiT, also n:n, and the substantive 
The former words are translated in the 
Septuagint by S-sXaj, ^ovkopai, ^sXrjpa, pov\rj, 
and the latter, by evdoicEiv and EvdoKia. The 
last word often denotes the sovereignty, or rather, 
the freedom of the divine will (rnrr pxn ) These 
are the senses, therefore, in which these words 
are used hy the Hellenistic Jews, and the wri- 
ters uf the New Testament. Cf Ephes. 1 11, 
Ps. cxv. 3. These words, moreover, often desig- 
nate the thing itself which God reveals as his 
will, or which he commands hy his precepts , as, 
yev7}97]Toj rb OkXrjiid aov, Luke, xi 2. Cf. 
Ephes. V. 17 ; Romans, xii 2. BovXrj 0eou 

(rnrr apn, Is. lin. 10,) means the decree of God, 
or his plan for the good of men ; and so denotes, 
by way of eminence, the dispensation of grace 
through Christ, Acts, xx 27, colL ver. 20. Con- 
nected with this, there is one more signification 
of these words which deserves to be noticed. 
When the verbs volendi and ehgendi are construed, 
m Hebrew with n, or in Greek with iv or tig, (as 

Q 1 SQTT or and eiiSoKEtv iv rivi,') they signify, 
to he weU-disposed towards any one, to love him, to 
shew him favour , 1. q,, bene cupere, velle, to wish 
well , also, to like to do anything ; in short, 1. q , 
^lXelv. Indeed, the latter word is used in Luke, 
XX. 46, instead of ^eXelv, which occurs in the 
parallel text, Mark, xii. 38. The same meaning, 
to love, to have pleasure in a thing, belongs also to 
SteXeiv with the accusative, Matt, xxvii. 43. 
Hence ^sXrjpa, l^ovXr}, EvdoKia, often signify the 
GRACIOUS will of God, his benevolence, the proofs 
which he gives us of his friendship. 

II Divisions of the Will of God, and Divine Decrees 

The will of God that anything exterior to him- 
self should take place, is ciled his determination, 
or decree. Morus, p. 51, note. The objects of 
the divme wiU are as many and various as the 
objects of the dmne knowledge. Cf. s. 22, I. 
For God, hke all rational beings, chooses only 
such things as are perceived hy his understanding 
to he good. His will, therefore, as well as that 
of others, depends always upon his knowledge. 
And he chooses or rejects, as the objects which 
are presented to his mind appear in his judgment 
desirable or otherwise. Since now his knowledge 
IS the most perfect, his will must he the best. 
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God is frequently represented in the Bible as 
favourably inclined towards all men, and as de- 
siring their happiness. But in some passages it 
seems to be intimated that he does not desire the 
welfare of some men, but, on the contrary, their 
condemnation. Now, many things which we, in 
our philosophical style, should say took place 
under the divine permission, or with the distant 
concurrence of his will, were ascribed by the an- 
cient world to the immediate agency and express 
decree of God. Traces of this common opinion 
appear in Homer and other ancient writers 
Passages occur which exhibit the most exalted 
and worthy conceptions of the Deity, while other 
passages ascribe to him the designing and per- 
formance of such actions as are inconsistent with 
his perfections. Those of the latter kind, which 
occur in the holy scriptures, being taken by 
themselves, and considered by those who were 
unacquainted with this ancient mode of thinking 
and speaking, were made to contain a sense 
which was never intended by the original writers. 
This mistake gave nse to the vehement contro- 
versies respecting predestination, which con- 
tinued in the Romish church from the fifth even 
to the eighteenth century, and which raged with 
great violence between the Lutheran and Re- 
formed churches, especially during the seven- 
teenth century. In the progress of these contro- 
versies it was found convenient, in order to 
remove the apparent contradiction in these texts, 
and to render the whole subject more intelligible, 
to introduce various divisions into the divine 
will. The following are the most common : — 

1. Antecedens and eonsequens. "Voluntas antece- 
dens is also called prima, or primitvoa, ; and vo~ 
luntas eonsequens is called secunda, finalis, or de- 
cretoria. This division is very ancient, and 
occurs not only m John of Damascus, m the 
eighth century, (since whose time it has been 
always preserved by the schoolmen,) but even in 
Chrysostom, in the fourth century, who distin- 
guishes between Sre\7}fjia TrpdiToif and devrepov, 
TTporjyovpevov and kTropevov, (Homel, I , in 
Ephes.,) and who is said by Semler to have de- 
rived it from Plato. This division is derived 
from the analogy of the human mind. We pos- 
sess a certain original bias, or impulse, which, as 
long as It is not directed to any particular object, 
is called voluntas antecedens animi humani ; but as 
soon as it is directed to definite objects, is called 
voluntas eonsequens. Thus love and hate, while 
not directed to particular objects, belong to the 
former ; when so directed, to the latter. If we 
^PPiy this to God, we say that he wills the hap- 
piness and perfection of all his creatures by his 
voluntas antecedens ; and that he makes applica- 
tion of this general will to particular objects, by 
his veduntas eonsequens. Now when God bestows 
upon any individual all the good of which he is 
susceptible, he is said to treat him according to 
his consequent or determining will. This voluntas 
eonsequens is therefore principally exhibited in 
the decrees of God, These two volitions thus 
often differ in their results, although they do not 
clash among themselves ; although there may be 
succession in the objects of the divine will, there 
can be no succession in his will itself; for as God 
knows, so he wills everything instantaneously. 


Now, if I say God wills to make all men happy, 
(1 Tim. li 4,) this is, in the language of the 
schools, the voluntas antecedens Dei — the end or 
object of God , but if I add the distinction, that 
he actually bestows this happiness only on the 
pious, they alone being susceptible of it, (Mark, 
xvi. 16,) this IS the voluntas eonsequens. God, 
then, ex voluntate antecedents, wills the happiness 
of all men, without exception , but, ex voluntate 
consequents, he wills the condemnation of the 
wicked. 

With regard to the propriety of this division 
we would say, that so far as it helps us to under- 
stand and express many things relatmg to the at- 
tributes, decrees, and providence of God, it may 
be allowed, if what is intended by it be con- 
sidered, and not the form of expression. For the 
language in which it is expressed is very incon- 
venient, and conveys the idea of succession and 
mutability in the divine decrees. Literally un- 
derstood it involves a contradiction; for God 
never, in fact, willed a thing which he is said to 
have willed antecedenier, but which has never 
taken place consequenter ; since he has no ends 
which he does not attain. This language must 
be understood, therefore, to represent this thing 
as it appears to us. Vide Tollner, Vermischte 
Aufsatze, Samml. IL, No. I. Kann Gott Endz- 
weeke haben. die er nicht erxeicht? 

S. Voluntas ahsoluta, and conditionata or ordi- 
nata. This division relates principally to the 
will of God in regard to moral beings. He is 
said to will absolutely when he determines any- 
thing without connecting it with a condition, or, 
which is the same thing, without having respect 
to the free actions of moral beings. Thus, for 
example, he frequently allots the external condi- 
tion of particular men, or of whole nations, with- 
out reference to their moral worth. Vide Rom. 
ix On the other hand he wills conditmnally when 
he determines anything on certain conditions, or 
in respect to the free actions of moral beings. 
Thus he declares 6 'Kiorivoac, oiio^ri^erac b b* 
d7ricrr7jcra£‘K:ura/cpiS'?7cr£rai, Mark, XVI. 16. When 
the annexed condition is fulfilled on our part, 
and the will of God thus accomplished, his will 
is said to be efficacious (efficax) ; when the con- 
dition is not fulfilled, and the thing falls out 
differently from what God appeared to have de- 
signed, his will is said to be ineffectual (non 
efficax.) Here again the language employed is 
very inconvenient; for God always willed that 
which he foresaw would take place, and never 
willed that which he foresaw would not take 
place. Many other divisions have been adopted 
by theologians, to aU of which the remarks made 
at the close of the first division may he applied. 
Vide Jdorus, p 47, s. 11, p* 51, s. 13, note. 

SECTION XXVI. 

OF THE FEBEDOM, IMMUTA.BIHTT, AND EFFICACY 
OP THE DIVINE WILL. 

I. The Freedom of the Divine WiU. 

1. WhA-T is meant by the freedom of the divine 
will (libertas voluntatis, arbitnum Pei}, and why 
is this attribute ascribed to God? 

To us in our present circumstanc/es, as related 
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to the two spheres of sense and spirit, this subject 
IS encompassed with difficulties. To investigate 
and remove these difficulties is not, however, so 
much the province of theology as of philosophy. 
The latter has of late done much towards clearing 
up the ground, by the inquiries instituted in the 
critical school. If hy freedom is meant a power 
of choosing between different objects presented 
to the mind, without any motive for the choice 
of one rather than another, then the will of God 
is not free. But freedom is not such a power, 
and to act in this way is not to act freely but ar- 
bitrarily, pro luhitu, arbitrio, ut stet pro ratione 
voluntas ; and to suppose this of God is to ascribe 
to him the greatest imperfection, and to trans- 
form him into a fearful tjrant, who pardons or 
condemns without reason, and may thus make 
the pious eternalh^ miserable, and the wicked 
eternally happy. The freedom of a moral being 
consists rather in his being able to choose and to 
act according to his views, without being fo’^ced to 
do otherwise, either from an internal or external 
necessity , but he cannot choose without having 
a motive for his choice For every act of the 
will iQ a moral being there must be some ground, 
and this ground is to be sought in the under- 
standmg. The understanding discerns what is 
good and bad ; this knowledge awakens affecuon 
or aversion ; this, in its turn, moves the will tc 
elect or reject , and the will then determines 
Itself to act accordingly. "Whenever, then, any 
one has chosen according to the dictates of his 
understanding, without feehng compulsion from 
within or from without, he has willed freely , and 
if under the same circumstances he has acted, he 
has then acted freely. But, on the contrary, 
when he has been compelled to choose or to act 
by passions from within, or by unconquerable 
difficulties or irresistible power from without, he 
has not willed or acted freely. 

Freedom of will and action, thus explained, 
must necessarily and in the highest degree be* 
long to God, as a pure moral being ; in such a 
manner, however, as not to imply any succession 
of acts in his mind, s. 25. This freedom must 
be ascribed to him, (1) because he is a spiritual 
being, and possessed of the purest moral will 
Vide s. 19. We regard it as the greatest per- 
fection that we and other moral beings are able 
to choose and act freely, and as the greatest im- 
perfection to be compelled to choice and action 
either from within or from without* We there- 
fore justly conclude, via eminentice, that God must 
choose and act with the highest degree of free- 
dom. ^2) Because he is perfectly independent, 
which he could not he without freedom. Through- 
out the sphere of sense the law of necessity pre^ 
vails ; hut in the moral world, the law of free- 
dom. In the former, everything is limited, con- 
ditioned, and subjected to the vicissitudes of time 
and space , hut everything in the latter is un- 
limited, free, and independent of time and space. 
Of this moral world we ourselves are members 
in the better portion of our nature, and as such 
we are possessed of freedom and are capable of 
understanding what it is, although our con- 
ncxiou with the bodily world makes it difficult 
for ns not only to exercise it, hut even to obtain 
any clear conception of its nature. (3) Because 


he is the creator, preserver, and wise ruler of the 
world, which character he could not sustain 
unless he were possessed of freedom. He has so 
constituted and ordered the world that none of 
his creatures are able to disturb or destroy it 
with all their skill or power. Cf. what was said 
respecting the omnipotence and the wisdom of 
God, s 21, 24, 

Against this view of the subject the objection 
has sometimes been made, that God never can 
act otherwise than from a regard to the ends 
which he has in view, and can only choose 
what is the best ; that he thus acts and chooses 
necessarily, and that necessity therefore must be 
predicated of him instead of freedom. But there 
IS a fallacy in this argument, arising from the 
improper use of words. That is here supposed 
to be necessary which has its ground in the essen- 
tial and infallible knowledge of God. He, like 
every other rational spirit, chooses only what his 
understanding acknowledges as good. Since 
now his understanding is infallible, and he sees 
everything as it actually is, his choice is called 
necessary, and not at all because it results from 
any compulsion. The human understanding is 
subject to mistake, and our choice is frequently 
free only in appearance ; hut always to will and 
to do that which the understanding discerns as 
best IS the highest degree of freedom in a moral 
bemg 

2. The doctrine of the Bible respecting the free- 
dom of the divine will. 

This rests upon the principles above stated, 
and IS to he explained in the same way ; espe- 
cially as far as it relates to the freedom with 
which God bestows or withholds his favours. 
In the ancient languages, however, there were 
no definite terms answering to the pure idea of 
freedom ; and if there had been such terms in- 
vented for the use of the schools of philosophy, 
they would have been ill adapted to popular in- 
struction. But they had not learned, at that 
early period, to discriminate with sufficient accu- 
racy between their ideas, and they therefore often 
employed words which indicate capnce to ex- 
press the idea of freedom. We observe, how- 
ever, that just conceptions on this subject are 
found everywhere in the Bible, although they 
are expressed in popular rather than in philoso- 
phical language. So, when God is said in the 
I Bible to bestow blessings when he will, and to he 
severe when he will, the meaning is, not that he 
acts like a tyrant, in passion, or according to 
blind caprice, bnt that he does that which in his 
infinite wisdom he sees to be best. Thus 1 Cor. 
XU. 11 , Isaiah, xlv. 9, 10. We regard human 
rulers as happy on account of the great freedom, 
they possess, and their independence of external 
1 control; they possess the right of pardoning, 
of condemning, &c. Now the popular language 
of the Bible ascribes to God this unlnnited use 
of freedom, which we consider as the prerogative 
of earthly princes and rulers. But this language 
must be interpreted in such a way as not to in- 
volve those imperfections which belong only to 
men. From tins language it must not be sup- 
posed that when God pardons or condemns ac- 
cordmg to his own will, he acts, as human rulers 
often do, from passion or caprice ; for there is no 
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true freedom -where the will is not obedient to 
the understanding. When God, therefore, pros- 
pers and exalts one particular individual or a 
whole nation, and aflSicts and depresses another, 
in so doing be acts freely — i e , for wise reasons, 
though they may be inscrutable to us, and not 
from wilfulness or caprice. But from the fact 
that we cannot see the reasons for what .God 
does, we are sometimes disposed to think that 
he has none m his own mind, and that he acts in 
an arbitral y manner , and as we think we usually 
express ourselves. The popular language, +here' 
fore, which seems to affirm that God decides and 
acts in an arbitrary manner, often means no more 
than that we are ignorant of the reasons which 
influence his decisions and conduct. Vide Morus, 
p. 51, note. And m this sense God’s govern- 
ment, even in the intellectual and moral world, is 
free , to one people he gives more religious know- 
ledge and more advantages for mental improve- 
ment, to another less ; and what he bestows at 
one time he takes away at another. Cf. Ephes. 
L 4 — 14. To us short-sighted beings there often 
appears to be something unjust, contradictory, 
and inexplicable in all this At such times there 
is nothing more quieting than the firm conviction 
that God wills and acts with the most perfect 
freedom — i. e., according to the views of his 
understanding, by which he always knows infa''' 
Hbly what is best. The passage Rom. ix. is one 
of the most important in relation to this subject. 
Paul here contends against the error of the Jews, 
that God preferred their nation to all others, and 
looked upon them with exclusive favouri The 
Jews believed that God could not reject them, and 
could not transfer to others the blessings he had 
bestowed upon them. Paul undertakes to shew 
that, on the contrary, God proceeded freely in the 
dispensation of his benefits , that he did not go- 
vern himself by the supposed deserts or the per- 
sonal efforts of men ; and that men could not 
presume in this matter to prescribe to him. or to 
complain of his government. Verse \lfiva r} 
Kar iK\oyr)v TrpoSraaLQ rod Qsov e., the 

will of God (iKXoyr], libertas in eligendo, as Jose- 
phus uses It) must be acknowledged to be free* 
(Cf the phrase evdoKia SreXrjfiarog, Eph. i. 5, 11,) 
Ver. 7, seq , Abraham had many children, but 
Isaac only received the promise. Ver. 10, fieq., 
Isaac had two sons, Jacob and Esau, bom at the 
same time. God made the posterity of the one 
to be subject to that of the other. Prom these 
and other examples Paul now concludes, ver. 18, 
that God 6v S-eXsi, eXeeX* bv Sh BrkXet, aKXTjpvvetj 
(Job, xxxix. 16.) Cf. ver. 15, kXerjau) 6^ &v 
IXfoi, Kal olKTEiprjao) ov av olKrdpoj, quoted from 
Exod. xxiiii. 19, I bestow blessings at pleasure 
(pro lubitu), on whomsoever I will, according to 
my infallible -wisdom Paul afterwards, ver. 22, 
mentions some reasons why God frequently pro- 
ceeds in this way He does so sometim’es, to 
deter men from wickedness^ by a display of his 
anger, or in some manner to promote tbe general 
good ; but should we in any case be unable to 
discover these reasons, we must humbly acquiesce 
in the divine will, ver. 20, 21. This passage, 
therefore, does not treat of the predestination of 
particular men to happiness or misery by an 
solute decree* This predestination is not aJb&oli*iey 


but dependent on the fulfilment of certain condi- 
tions on the part of man. In this passage Paul 
is speaking of the general government of the 
world, and of the ordering of the circum- 

stances of individuals and nations , and he says 
that in this matter God is not confined to those 
rules by which we might think his conduct should 
be regulated. He acts on principles and maxims 
which, though perfectly wise, are often wholly 
beyond our comprehension. Vide Noesselt, 
Opusc. ad Inter. S. S — Interpr Gramm, c. ix. 
ep. ad Rom. — Ease. 1, p. 125, seq. 

II. Immutability of the Dimne Will, 

The immutability of the wiU of God results 
from that of bis nature , vide s 20, ad finem. 
Since his will is always founded upon his perfect 
knowledge, and his judgment is ipfallible with 
regard to whatever it may relate, he cannot he 
supposed to fluctuate in his choice. The muta- 
bility of the human will is owing to the uncer- 
tainty and defectiveness of human knowledge. 
The Bible often speaks of the unchangeahleness 
of the divine will Psalm xxxiii. 10, 11, ‘‘Jehovah, 
bringeth the counsel of the heathen tonought, but 
his counsel standeth for ever.” Ps cxix. 89—91, 
Rom.xi ^dydjiEraiikXriTaxapiafjiCLTaQeov 1 Sam. 
XV. 29, “ He is not a man, that he should repent 
cell s. 20. When therefore we meet with texts 
in which God is said to repent, (as Gen. vi. 7,) 
or in which, he is said to have done differently 
from his intentions, (as Isa xxxvm 1, seq , Jo- 
nah, m. 9,) we must interpret them so as to be 
consistent with his perfections , for Moses and 
the prophets well knew that God was not a mail, 
that he should repent^ lixxii 19. These re- 
presentations become consistent when we consider 
that whenever an event occurred otherwise than 
had been expected, or affaars took a turn, under 
the divine government or permission, different 
from what had been common m human experi- 
ence, then, in the customary dialect of antiquity, 
God was said to repent and alter his purpose. 

Ill Efficacy of the Divine Will 

Whatever God willsy that he can aceompltsk^ 
and his power has no hmitations And this is 
his omnipotence, which, as a necessary attribute 
of the di-vine nature, -v^as considered in s. 21. 

SECTION XXVIl 

OJSNERXL REMARKS ON THE MORAL ATTRIBUTES OR 
THE DIVINE WILL. 

1. We ascribe truth or veracity to God, so far 
as whatever he reveals or declares, directly or 
indirectly, is true and certain, s. 28. 

2. We asenbe goodness or benevolence to God, 

so far as he is disposed to bestow upon bis crea- 
tures all that happiness of which they are sus- 
ceptible; s. 28. ** 

3. We asenbe holiness to God, so far as he 
possesses all moral perfections, and consequently 
loves what is good, and hates what is evil , s. 29. 

4. We ascribe justice to God, so far as he ex- 
hibits bis love of goodness and hatred of wicked- 
ness, in his dealings -with his creatures; s. 30,31. 
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Note — Leibnitz, m his Theodicee, (p. u. 
s. 151,) considers the holiness of God as nothing 
else than his supreme goodness, or benevolence. In 
the same manner he explains the justice of God, 
and in this respect is followed by Wolf, Baum- 
garten, Eberhard, and many other modem philo- 
sophers and theologians, especially those belong- 
ing to the school of Wolf. The last-mentioned 
writer, following the example of Leibnitz, defines 
the justice of God, bemgmtas ad leges sapientice 
temperata ; others define it still more briefly, the 
relative goodness of God. 

These philosophers were led thus to refine 
upon the idea of justice, by the desire to obviate 
the objections to which the common idea of it 
appeared to be exposed. There can be no doubt 
of the truth which they ajfirm, that the goodness 
of God is relative ; and whenever we speak of 
the dmne hohness or justice, we must proceed 
on the principle, that the goodness of God is al- 
ways directed by his wisdom, and is always and 
wholly relative, since he bestows blessings upon 
his creatures in exact proportion to their suscep- 
tibility for receiving them But while this is 
tme, the definition of divine justice given by 
Leibnitz is not, considered as a definition, sufd- 
ciently precise and accurate, as Kant has shewn 
Without going at large into the objections which 
might be urged against it, it will be enough for 
our present purpose to observe, in the first place, 
that it IS not sufficiently intelligible, and cannot 
be conveniently used, at least in popular instruc- 
tion , and, in the second place, that it does not 
exhibit the common idea connected with this 
term, which is of itself proof enough that it is 
not just as a definition. We feel at once, on 
hearing this definition, that there is something 
wanting to complete the idea When we are 
contemplating the nature of God, we consider it, 
after the analogy of human beings, as different 
according to the different objects about which it 
is employed. On this common mode of concep- 
tion the common use of language is built, and in 
conformity with this usage we must make a dis- 
tinction between the goodness, hohness, and jus- 
tice of God, especially as the scripture follows 
this common usage. Now the object of the holi- 
ness of God is, general, universal good, of his 
justice and benevolence, the welfare of his crea- 
tures. We here see how closely connected these 
ideas are, and what induced Leibnitz to define 
them as he did. But, following the general 
usage, we make the followmg distmction in the 
employment of these terms : one is called good or 
benevolent who is inclined to benefit another, qui 
bene cupit, vult; one is called holy, in respect to 
the purity and blamelessness of his disposition , — 
one who loves what is good, and hates what is 
evil, qui recti sentit, sanctus est, just, who acts 
according to this disposition, qui recti agit, and 
who therefore actively exhibits his pleasure in 
what IS good, and displeasure at what is evil. 
But since God has no other end but to promote 
the welfare of his creatures, he acts, even when 
he proceeds withjzi^tzce, at the same time bene- 
volently ; and even those things which we call 
evils and punishments, from the manner in which 
they affect us, are only so many results and proofs 
of the divine goodness, as we shall shew hereafter. 


SECTION XXVIII. 

OF THE VERACITY AND THE GOODNESS OP GOD 

I. The Truth or Veracity of God 

This attribute of God is sometimes divided into 
metaphysical (interna) and moral (externa ) By 
the former is meant merely that he is the true 
God, in opposition to false, imaginary deities , 
and in this sense he is called bii, 

Is. xlv. 21 ; 0e6^ dXrj^Lvog, 1 John, v 20 ; John, 
xvii. 3. But we here speak of the truth of God 
in the moral sense , and by this is meant that he 
is true m all which he declares or reveals, and 
that he does not alter from what he has once 
spoken ; dduvarov ipeinraaSraL Qtbv, says Paul, 
Heb. VI. 18. This attribute is also designated in 
the Bible by the words noM, rr3TO«, piu, 
dXrjSraa and opposed to it is falsehood, variable- 
ness m speech, trustlessness, ‘ipuj, rraio, 
\p£vdog, K r This attribute implies, 

1. That the instruction which God gives us 
contains no untruths or contradictions. Hence 
It is called in the scriptures, icar k^oxrjv, 
nnw, dXr]^£La‘ and Christ says, John, xvii. 17, 

6 Xoyof 6 abg dXrj^eid kari, Cf. Ps. xix. 8 , 
cxix. 75, 138. 

2 That all the divine promises and commina- 
tions are sure, and will be accomplished without 
faiL Since the will of God is immutable (s. 26, 
No. II ), whatever he has once announced as his 
will must inevitably take place So far as he 
fulfils his promise or threatening, he is called 
TTKTTog, and truth nn«, miOM, Trlang, is as- 
cribed to him. Ps. xxxiii 4, “ The promise of 
the Lord is faithful, and everything which he does 
is truth ” 2 Cor i. 18, Tnarog b 0£bg, and ver. 20, 
“ the divine promises which are given through 
Jesus Christ (iv avrig, sc Xpioriy, ver. 19,) are 
rbvat,Kal rb dprjv — i e., firm, sure. ULimg Qeov 
is opposed to the dmarLa dvSrpwTrwv, Bom. ill. 3. 
An important passage in this connexion is found 
in Ps. cxix. 89 — 91. This passage contains a 
proof of the certainty of the divine promise, and 
the immutability of the divine laws drawn from 
a comparison of them with the laws of the natural 
world. Sure and immutable as are the laws of 
the material world, so sure are those laws by 
which God proceeds m fulfilling his declarations, 
in rewardmg virtue and punishing vice ; and 
foohsh as it would be to blame the former, 
equally foolish is it to blame the latter. Cf 
Prov. viii. 22—26. 

The Bible gives great prominence to this at- 
tribute of God, and justly, considenng the in- 
fluence which a belief in it must have in pro- 
moting piety and godhness. Vide Heb. xi. 6, 
seq. *, Rom. iv. 3. This conviction, and the 
confidence flowing from it, is called by the very 
same name as the attribute itself, — viz., 'Kiarig' 
the opposite of which is aTtLcria. But the Bible 
represents God as faithful in fulfilling his threats 
as well as his promises. Heb. iv. 12, is a classical 
text upon this subject. Tiwv yap 6 Xoyog rod 
Bsov, ical kvepyijg, ual ropwrepog vTrkp wdaav 
pdxaipav diaroyov, K.r.X., ual KpirtKbg kvBvyri- 
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<7SLov icai svvoLoiv icapdiaQ, “The threatening of 
God, (Xoyog rov Oeov) is active and efficacious, 
Kal hspyijg, not vain and empty,) and 
sharper than any tvro*edged sword, &c ; and he 
sits in judgment on the thoughts and purposes of 
the heart ” The gospel is not more full and ex- 
plicit in its promises to those who comply with 
its conditions, than in its threatenmgs against 
i those who reject them. 

JVote — Some passages of the Bible seem, at 
first view, to be inconsistent with the veracity of 
God. On this point we may remark that there 
are some truths which are not intended for all men 
of all ages, and which would do more hurt than 
good if exhibited indiscriminately, without re- 
gard to the circumstances of those to whom they 
may be addressed. The question therefore 
arises, whenever we undertake to instruct our 
fellow-men, whether this or that truth will be 
useful to them , whether they are able to bear it , 
or whether, considering their circumstances, it 
may not do them more hurt than good ? To 
teach men those truths which they are not pre- 
pared to receive, is like putting useful instru- 
ments into the hands of a child, who can turn 
them to DO account, and may perhaps injure 
himself by using them, and is therefore inconsis- 
tent with true prudence, and with an enlightened 
regard for their welfare. This is a maxim which 
must be adopted by all who engage in the work 
of instruction and education, or who are in any 
way conversant with men. It is indeed liable to 
abuse, and has been abused by human teachers, 
but it IS true notwithstanding , and we are war- 
ranted by all the divine perfections to beheve 
that it will not be abused by God, while, at the 
same time, we beheve that his wisdom and good- 
ness must lead him to proceed in accordance 
with it, in his dealings with men. And so we 
find, that God has sometimes withheld particular 
tiuths from men, or has indulged them in par- 
ticular prejudices and errors, and this in perfect 
consistency with his veracity , since it would 
have been attended with injury for him, con- 
sidenng the ciicumstances of men at that par- 
ticular period of the world, to have substituted 
better views in place of those which prevailed 
among them. The Old Testament furnishes 
many instances in which prevailing prejudices 
were indulged, and many truths were left for a 
time in comparative obscurity, and a more clear 
revelation was deferred to a distant period, when 
men should become more capable of receiving it. 
Thus God sometimes exhibits m his dealings 
with men what the Grecian philosophers c^l 
crvyKardlSacng, a condescension to the views and 
capacities of men, which is as m9,ispensable in 
the education of nations, and of the whole human 
race, as m that of individuals. Vide Dr, Senff, 
Von der Herablassung Gottes. 

As an instance of Siis condescension, we may 
mention the fact, that God sometimes appears to 
remit something of the severity of his threaten- 
ings. And this he does in accommodation to our 
views of his character; somewhat, in this case, 
as the father remits the seventy of the punish- 
ment which IS due to his child, in order to inspire 
him with more confidence, and to convince him, 
in an unexpected manner, of his entire affection. 


Cf. Jonah, iii. 4, coll, ver 9, 10, and iv. 2, 9 — 11. 
Add to this, that while some of the promises and 
threatenmgs of God are unconditional a d abso- 
lute, (such as the promise of a numerous posterity 
to Abraham, and the threatening of the servitude 
of the posterity of Esau,) most of them are con- 
ditional, and depend upon the obedience or dis- 
obedience of those to whom they are addressed ; 
but that this condition is sometimes so obvious 
from the nature of the case, or m some other way 
so well known, t! at it is not expressed in words, 
but only tacitl-^ implied — e. g, Jonah, in. iv. 
Another example which must be explained on 
this principle of the condescension of God to the 
views of men, and the conceptions prevailing in 
any particular age, is the sacrifice which Abraham 
livas required to make of his son Isaac, Gen. 
xxii. 2, seq. Morus, p. 54. Still another instance 
of the condescension of God to human opinions 
and cus'^oms men aie accustomed to regard an 
oath as preeminently sacred , God, therefore, in 
order to shew that his declarations agree per- 
fectly with his mind and will, swears that they 
are true, Heb. vi. 13, seq. 

It may be remarked, in general, that the more 
any one is acquainted with the history of men, 
and with the mode m which they expressed 
themselves in ancient times, and which still pre- 
vails among the common people at the present 
day, the less will the phraseology of the Bible 
appear obscure, strange, or revolting. In this 
view the study of Homer may be highly recom- 
mended to theologians For they are peculiarly 
liable, from their familiarity with techmcal and 
philosophical phraseology, to misunderstand such 
representations as those under consideration, and 
winch are perfectly intelligible to plain and 
practical men. The latter find little difficulty in 
understanding the most figurative representations 
of the Bible, and m entering into their full 
spirit, because they are familiar with such repre- 
sentations ; whereas men of learned pursuits 
find great difficulty even in obtaining the mean- 
ing of a figurative and popular phraseology, and 
greater still in making use of it in their instruc- 
tions They have too htlle intercourse with men in 
the common walks of life. This is a common fault 
with us all- 

II The Goodness or Love of God, 

This attribute consists in the determination or 
inclination of the will of God ^o bestow upon his 
creatures all the good of which they are suscep- 
tible. It is ascribed to God, because it forms au 
essential part of that character which we must 
ascribe to him as the most perfect being. It is 
proved in the clearest manner by the fact, that 
God has so created and constituted the universe, 
that the whole, and each particular portion, pos- 
sesses that degree of perfection and well-being of 
which it is susceptible. It is also proved in the 
preservation and government of the world, in a 
manner which must be perfectly satisfactory to 
every rational being The proof of the divine 
goodness derived from the benevolent constit^i- 
tiou of nature may be exhibited in a very intelli- 
gible and practical manner, and on this account 
is frequently employed in the holy scriptures. 
The passage in which this proof is exhibited 
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most fully and distinctly is Psalm civ., a good 
commentary on -which may be found in Cicero, 
Nat. Deor. li. 39. Cicero says, very truly, (Nat. 
Deor. 1 . 44,) that aU religious and pious feeling 
would cease, if love and b^enevolence were denied 
to God. If we would excite the heart to aifec- 
tion, obedience, and gratitude towards God, and 
warm it with religious sentiments, we must bring 
to view the divine benevolence John therefore 
declares, in his first epistle, iv. 8, 16, Qeoq y) 
aydTTT}, and Plato says, God is beauty and love 
itself. But, in order that this truth may have its 
full effect, every one should consider how much 
goodness God has shewn to him as an individual. 
The Bible directs our attention particularly to 
those proofs of the divine benevolence, commonly 
less regarded, which appear in all which God 
has done, from time to time, to bring men to 
happiness, in his great plan of mstruction and 
salvation. The texts which treat of the blessings 
conferred by Christianity belong to this con- 
nexion — viz, John, HI. 16, 1 John, iv. 9, 10; 
Rom. V. 6 — 12 ; Tit. li. 11 — 14. This great proof 
of the love of God is called, by way of eminence, 
97 dydrv}, Morus, p 56, n. 7. For a fur- 

ther discussion of this subject, vide the Articles 
concerning Divine Providence, and concerning 
Christ. 

The love of God has different names given it 
in the Bible, according to the different ways m 
which It IS expressed, and the different relations 
which it bears to his creatures, and their condition. 

^D^T p, xapt?, eXeog, are very common names, 
signifying unmerited love or goodness, and im- 
plying God’s greatness, and our unworthiness. 

is another common name for this attribute ; 
whence diKaiocriivr) in the New Testament often 
signifies benevolence. These Hebrew words are 
sometimes rendered by dyaQotrvvri and xp??(r- 
TorriQ, So far as the love of God has respect to 
men in general, it is called philanthropy, (piXav- 
Bpiorria Osov, Tit. iii. 4 ; and from the possession 
of it, God is called the father of men. The texts 
in which this is done are cited in Morus, p. 55, 
n. 1. So far as the love of God has respect to 
the miserable and the suffering, it is called pity 
and compassion, misencordia, benevolentia erga 
miseros, D'lSlT!, rd arrXdyx^cL eeou, eXeoq, Men 
in this condition have the promise given them 
that God will protect and comfort them, and pro- 
vide a way for their deliverance where they could 
see none.^ And to such persons it must be an 
inexpressible consolation that God has not merely 
enabled them to attain a hope, in the use of their 
reason, that he would assist and stand by them, 
but has expressly promised them that he will 
certainly do this. To the afflicted nothing can 
be more consoling than the sure promise of God , 
and. of this the religious teacher should be mind- 
ful in his instructions. So far as the love of God 
is exercised in deferring or abating deserved 
punishments, it is called ybrJearance, Long-mffer- 
ing, patience, indulgence, fiaKpoBvpLa, 

dvoxh, Psa. cm. 8, seq ; Rom hi 4 ; ix. 22. 

The love of God is described in the scriptures as, 

1. Universal and impartial, God bestows upon 
each of his creatures as much good as he is ca- 


pable of receiving. Philo says, Ov Tcpog rb pk- 
ysBog svEpysrsL (6 Gcog) rdv avrov x^plroiv — 
TTpbg be rag raiv svspyerovpkvivv bpvdpiLg' ov 
ydp 'irk(}>uK£V b Qebg ev iroieXv, ovtoj Kai rb 
yevopEvov £v Tracryftv, k r.X. De Opif Mundi, 
p. 13, ed. Pf. This is the great principle upon 
which God proceeds in the distribution of his 
favours, whether greater or smaller, more or less 
frequent. Psa. cxlv. 9, “ The Lord is good to 
all , and his tender mercies are over all his 
works.” Cf. Psa. xxxvi. 7 ; cm. 11 — 13, “ For 
as the heaven is high above the earth, so great 
IS his mercy toward them that fear him,” &e. 
This doctrine of the universal and impartial love 
of God, though it was believed and taught by the 
prophets of the Old Testament, was for the first 
time exhibited in its true light and in its whole 
extent m the New Testament, in opposition to 
the prejudices of the Jews, which very much 
limited the divine goodness. To assert, how- 
ever, that the teachers of the Old Testament, and 
especially Moses, were wholly destitute of correct 
ffleas respecting the love of God, is very untrue; 
and the contrary may be proved from innumer- 
able passages of scripture. Vide, e. g , Exodus, 
xxxiv 6, 7 ; Num. xiv 17, 18. The blame of 
their mistaken views of this subject rested upon 
the great body of the Jewish nation, and not upon 
their teachers. The moral perceptions of the 
Jews were so perverted that they misunderstood 
I what they were taught respectmg the moral at- 
tributes of God. 

2. Unmerited, gratuitous. And in this respect, 
particularly, the love of God is called xdpif, 
]n, Rom. iv. 4, seq. , xi, 5. There is no opinion 
more prejudicial to the interests of true morality 
than the opinion so prevalent among the Jews at 
the time of Christ, and recurring under different 
forms in every age of the church, that the love 
of God can be merited or procured by men ; and 
accordingly there is no opinion which was more 
opposed by tbe writers of the New Testament 
It is impossible that desert of any kind should 
come mto consideration with love, as such ; for 
wherever desert is regarded, love must he ex- 
changed for obligation, Rom. iv. 4, seq. The free 
goodness of God is never exercised, however, in- 
consistently with his wisdom and justice. Hence 
the pious may always be sure that rewards will 
be bestowed upon them by God ; while the 
wicked can have no such expectation, Rom. ii. 
4, 5. Cf. Thomas Balguy, Divine Benevolence 
Asserted, translated into German by J. A. Eher- 
hard. 

SECTION XXIX. 

OF THE HOLINESS OP OOD. 

The holiness of God, in the general notion of it, 
is his moral perfection — that attribute by which 
all moral imperfection is removed from his na- 
ture. The holiness of the will of God is that, 
therefore, by which he chooses, necessarily and 
invariably, what is morally good, and refuses 
what is merely evik The holiness and justice 
of God are, in reality, one and the same thing ; 
the distinction consists in this only, that holiness 
denotes the internal inclination of the divine 
will— the disposition of God; and justice, the 
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expression of the same by actions. Vide s^27, poses, (Symmikta, 11. 268, f ) Theykl% came 
adfinem. This attribute implies, to denote any or all internal, moral 

1. That no sinful or wicked inclination can be and finally, perfection, in the general notiQ^*o|J 
foimd in God. Hence he is said, James, i 13, it, as exclusive of all imperfection Cf. Morus, 
coll. 17, to be aTTELpaaroQ KaKojv, incapable of p. 47, s 11 
being tempted to evil, (not in the active sense, as 

it IS rendered by the Vulgate and Luther ,') and SECTION XXX 

in 1 John, i. 5, to be light, and without dark- 
n0ss — ^1. e., holy, and without sin In this sense he 

is called nmo, KaOapog ayvoQ, 1 John, iii. 3 ; also The justice of God is that attribute by which 

D'Dn, aTrXoof, integer, Psa. xvm. 31. The older approbation of what is 

□ an, ^ V jA, V 4.1, A ’ good, and his disapprobation of what IS evil It 

Tmters desciiDed this by the word therefore the same m essence with his hoh- 

mpeccMis. [The sinlessness of God is also de- 29 . So far as God has complacency 

signated in the New Testament hy the words ^ , so to as he 

reXtioc, Matt v. 48 ; and offiog, Kev. xy . J exhibits this complacency in his actual procedure 

2. That he never chooses what is false and .i,. „.™prriniAnt nf tt, . w^rM 8. IG nolldl/l fi'tiO'f 


Respecting the bibhcal use of the words 
p)^, and dLicaiog. In its primary, original 

meaning, doubtless denotes what is Jit, 
suited, adapted to a particular end, appropriate, 


2. xnat ne never cnooses wn-tit xai.c auu government of the world he is called 

deceitful, but only what is truly good what his word holiness, accordingly, refers rather to 

perfect intelligence recogni^s as such ; and that internal disposition of God ; and justice, to 
he is therefore the most perfect teaehe^and t e display or outward manifestation of this dis- 
highest exemplar of moral goodne^. Hence t e pQgjtion in his actual government Both of these 
Bible declares that he looks wfih disp easure attributes stand in close connexion with the di- 
upon wicked, deceitful courses, Psa. . 6, seq , benevolence , they may be deduced from it, 

V. 5, (Thou hatest all workers of iniquity ;) biU indeed must be regarded as expressions of it 
that, on the contrary, he regards the p^ous wit remarks made on this subject and on the 

favour, Psa. y* 7, 8 , xv. 1, seq. > » definition of Leibnitz, s. 27, note, 

xxxiii. 18. Cf. the texts cited by Morus, p. 47, 

s. 11, note 3—5. The ground, therefore, of the 
holiness of God is in his understanding and the 
freedom of his will. Vide s. 26. 

As to the use of the words and liyiog, 
some philologists (particularly Zacharia,Biblisehe right. The Greek ^t/catoc: has the same signifi- 
Theologia, th. i. s. 240, f.) remark, that they cation as biKaioQ "ntTrog, biKaiov uppa, k. t X., 
are never used in the scriptures, with reference also the Latin Justus, the German gerecht, and 
to God, m the sense here ascribed to them, hut the English right These words came afterwards 
rather describe him as the object of awe and to denote one who acts justly and rightly, a vir- 
veneration. And it is true that this is their pre- tuous man in the moral sense. Accordingly pT?, 
vailing meaning e. g., Isa. vi 9 , John, xvii. 11, diKaioffvvr} (both in the Septuagint and in the 
(ayie Trarep ,) and that accordingly ayiaC^ea ca Xestament) signify virtue, piety, 2 XsQ truth, 

signifies, to be esteemed venerable, to be reverence . ^jgaiah, xhi. 6,) veracity, fidelity, honesty, goodness, 
Still these words are in many passages app le o beneficence, alms, and then what is more properly 

God undmably in a moral s^se— e g., Lev. justice, as exercised an courts. Hence 

XIX. 2, “ Be ye holy, for I am holy , cf. 1 Pet i ^ 

1. 14-1 6 Thus also baibrm, Eph iv. 24 ; and ^Kaiovv, signify, to acquit, pronounce xnno- 

dyKixrvvT], dyiaapoQ, by which all moral perfec- cent, pardon, and in ^general, to favour. The 
tion IS so frequently designated, especially in the proper meaning must in each case he determined 
New Testament. The different meanings of the by the connexion. 

words trnp and ay cog stand connected clearly in God exhibits to men his complacency in what 

the following manner (of. s. 126)-viz , these injurious, in two ways :-(l) By 

words signify _ (a) the being ex^nally pure- mstitutes, which are intend^ to 

«' ’ teach us, on the one hand, what is good and salu- 

c. ; (6) ^ being separate, since we Me accus- ^ on the other, what is evil and mjurious, 

ome to (hvide what is pure from tfiat is im- order that we may know how to regulate our 
pur^ and to cast away fe latter ; and therefore This is calledVsZote 

ip ^possessing of any kind of external advantage, justic! ( justitia legislatoria, sive anteeedL, sive 
distin^io^ or loorthi so the Jews were said to be (2) By uctoiw, in which he maidfests 

holy to God m opposition to others who were disapprobation of what is good, and of those who 

Then . J ^ disapprobation of what is 

everything which was without imperfection, dis- wickedly. This is 

^acc, or blemish, vvas called holy; and csXisAretnbuUve justice, (^ju$titiaretnbuiiva,judi‘’ 

dyioQ, sacrosancius, came thus to signify what was ciaria, rectoriOj distrihutiva, compensatnx, cmse~ 

inviolable, Isa, iv, 3 ; 1 Cor. lii. 17, (hence IL'JTQ, quens.) Smce this division, which has long been 

asylum,') They were then used in the more common in the schools of theology and philo- 

limited sense of chaste, (like the Latin sanoUtas) sophy, is founded in truth, we sltol here ado^_ it, 
•u’ -L xi- • after the example of Morus. The same thing 

a sense m which they are sometimes used in expressed in other words, as follows : — 

the New Testament — e. g., 1 Thess. iv. 3, 7, (c£ God, as he is holy, accurately estimates the dis- 

Wolf, in loc. ,) but not always, as Stange sup- tinction between what is morally good and evil, 
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and accordingly between the good and evil ac- 
tions of men ; he has made known to men this 
distinction by means of his laws, (to a know- 
ledge of which we are led by reason, scripture, 
and experience,) and upon this he insists , and 
that men may not only know the difference be- 
tween good and evil, but experience and feel it, 
he has inseparably connected certain necessary 
advantages (rewards) with what is good, and dis- 
advantages (punishments) with what is evih We 
pi oceed, therefore, to treat, 

I. The Legislative Justice of God. 

All the divine laws have respect to the true 
welfare of men, since they prescribe what is 
good and useful, and forbid the contrary. Vide 
Psalm XIX, 8 — 12 ; Rom. xii. 2, Qk\r]jxa Qeou to 
dyaObv icai Evdpsarov Kal teXelov. The divine 
laws are commonly divided into — 

1 Natural — i. e., such as necessarily flow from 
the constitution of human nature. They may 
be learned from human reason and conscience, 
and are constantly alluded to, repeated, explained, 
and enlarged by the Bible Cf Introduction, 
s. 3 

2. Arbitrary j or positive. Such are those which 
stand in no necessary connexion with human 
nature, and cannot therefore be discovered or 
demonstrated by reason, but depend merely upon 
the express command of Godl They are not 
written upon the human heart, but made known 
to us by God from without. Among positive laws 
may be counted those which concern the institu- 
tion of pubhc worship and the ritual, also the 
political precepts of Moses, and many other 
precepts and doctrines of religion contained in 
the scriptures of the Old and New Testament. 

The common belief is, that such positive pre- 
cepts have been given by God both to Jews and 
Christians. And this belief is justified by the 
following reasons — (1) Positive precepts are use- 
ful as affording to men an exercise of obedience, 
piety, and devotion. A father often imposes 
upon a child an arbitrary rule m order to accus- 
tom It to obedience, or with some other wise in- 
tent , but always with the good of the child in 
view, although the child may not be able to 
understand the why and the wherefore Positive 
precepts should therefore always be obeyed, 
although they may not appear to us to have any 
natural or obvious connexion with our welfare , 
for they are given by God, who cannot com- 
mand anything without reference to our good 

(2) All experience shews that even the most 
cultivated men, when left to themselves, fall into 
absurd religious observances and forms of wor- 
ship. It cannot, therefore, be improper for God 
to prescribe even arbitrary services, and to give 
positive laws and doctrines relating to religion. 

(3) By being expressly revealed and positively pie- 
scribed, even natural laws may obtain a positive 
authority, receive a more solemn sanction, and 
thus exert a better influence. They may be ex- 
plained, confirmed, enlarged, and enforced by 
positive precepts. But since pos tive precepts 
are designed in many cases to promote particular 
objects, which cannot be known from the nature 
of things, they are not necessarily universal and 


unaUerabki unless they are declared to be so by 
Goa ; nor are they binding upon persons who, 
without any fault of their own, remain unac- 
quainted with them 

Many, on the contrary, deny that God has 
given any positive precepts, and consider them all 
as of human origin. They pretend, that much 
harm has been and will be done in human society 
by pleading a divine origin for positive precepts 
and doctrines. So thought Tmdal, and many 
of the English rationahsts, and the same opinion 
has lately been expressed by Dr. Steinbart in 
his System der reinen Gluckseligkeitslehre, s. 
62 — 71, 130, ff. Many of the ancient Grecian 
philosophers, too, beheved that the supposition 
that God had given positive precepts was merely 
a popular error, since ^11 which were affirmed to 
be such were obviously contrived by men, and 
promulgated under the divine authority. In 
opposition to this argument, Ernesti wrote his 
Vmdicise arbitru divmi m religione constituenda, 
Opusc. Theol., p. 187, seq. He was strongly op- 
posed by Tollner, in his Inquiry, Utrum Dens 
ex mero arbitno potestatem suam legislatoriam 
exerceat , also by Eberhard m his Apologie des 
Sokrates, th i. But no objections which are 
merely d prion can disprove the existence of 
positive precepts. 

The following arguments have been used to 
render the objection to positive laws somewhat 
plausible . — (1) It is thought that experience 
proves that the promulgation of positive laws, 
which are received as of divine origin, exposes 
natural laws to be neglected and transgressed, 
and in proof of this the example of the Israelites 
and Christians is adduced To this it is justly 
replied, that the abuse of a thing does not prevent 
its proper use. The fact that many have made 
an improper use of positive precepts cannot prove 
that they are without use, injurious, and repre- 
hensible, and that they cannot be of divine origin. 
The most useful objects and the most benevolent 
arrangements in the natural world have often 
been abused by men ; but this is da proof that 
they were not made and ^ppuinted by God. 
(2) Oppressive burdens and severe and intoler- 
able laws, It is said, will be imposed upon men, 

I on pretence of divme authority, wherever the 
existence of positive laws is admitted , and in 
proof of this, the history ot the Jews is again 
referred to. To this it may be replied, that these 
very pretended divine laws have made it so much 
the more necessary for God to interpose in our 
behalf by his own positive commands Again : 
the evil consequences spoken of do not flow from 
positive divine ordinances, but from arbitrary 
human ordinances, which men have falsely pre- 
tended to be divme In reply, it is said that both 
experience and history teach that it must be diffi- 
cult to distinguish between those laws which are 
really of divine origin and those which are only 
pretended to be such. (3) God founded and 
arranged everything so wisely in the beginning 
that no alterations oi additions m the established 
natural laws aie necessary, and that he should 
do what is unnecessary cannot, it is said, be sup- 
posed To this It may be replied, that positive 
divine precepts do not alter, contradict, annul, or 
in any way repeal, the natural laws. To prove, 
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a prion, either that positive laws do not exist or 
are unnecessary, is quite impossible. Whether 
there are or are not positive laws is a question 
of fact ; and if it can be shewn that positive divine 
precepts actually exist, all reasoning to the con- 
trary, a prion, is of no avail. If no evil existed 
in the world, our philosophers would prove apnon, 
from all the attributes of God, that a world m 
which evil should exist was utterly impossible 
But since the existence of evil is beyond a doubt, 
they must be content to shew how it is recon- 
cilable with the divine attributes. Cf, Morus, 
p, 48 — 50, s. 12 

iVbte.— The following remarks shall suffice us, 
without going further into the philosophical in- 
vestigation of this disputed point. The history 
of man in all ages shews that the natural obliga- 
tion to perform certain duties cannot be made in- 
telligible to the greater part of mankind by 
merely rational considerations and proofs. They 
depend upon authority; and if authority be 
wisely employed, more influence over their minds 
IS obtained than in any other way. Nor is this 
the case with the ignorant and illiterate only, 
but almost equally with the learned and educated, 
though they are unwilling to acknowledge or 
believe it. The authority of God must, of course, 
exert a more powerful influence over the mind 
than any other authority. Hence from the 
earliest times, and even among the heathen na- 
tions, the natural law has been promulged, as if 
expressly and orally given by God. Men felt 
the necessity of having positive divine precepts. 
They must also of necessity have some external 
ntes and ceremonies addressed to the senses in 
their worship of God. But to secure to these 
rites and ceremonies (so necessary and beneficial 
to men) the needfiil authority, and a truly solemn 
sanction, they were prescribed even among the 
heathen, by those who contrived them, as coming 
directly from God. The ancient legislators pub- 
lished even their civil laws in the same way, and 
with a similar intention. Hence among the 
Grecians, Romans, and Mahommedans, as well 
as the Israelites, the civil and religious laws were 
interwoven and united. Can it now appear sur- 
prising, inconsistent, or contrary to the natural 
expectations of men, for God to publish positive 
laws among the Israelites, under his own autho- 
rity, by Moses and the prophets ? By his doing 
so, the Jews might be preserved from all the 
positive laws which men would otherwise have 
imposed upon them If it is once conceded that 
authonty is necessary for men, and that the au- 
thority of God has and must have greater weight 
than any other, then for God to pubhsh laws on 
his own authority must be considered as highly 
beneficiaL Whether he has actually done so, by 
means of immediate revelation , whether univer- 
sally or to a particular people , are questions of 
fact which depend upon testimony, and cannot 
be determined a pnon. Vide Introduction, 
s. 2, 3. 

The writers of the Old and New Testament 
consider the fact, that God made known his will 
to the Israelites, and gave them laws, as one of 
their principal advantages over other people, 
Psalm cxlvii. 20 ; Rom. in. 2. But the positive 
laws given to the Israelites are, in part, of such 


nature, that they cannot and ought not to be • 
universally observed. They were mostly in- 
tended only for a particular age, a single people, 
country, and chmate By degrees, as circum- 
stances changed, they were found deficient and 
inadequate, and gave occasion to various abuses. 
At this juncture Christianity appeared. It pro- 
mulgated the law of nature on divine authonty, 
as had. been done in the former dispensation. 
But with this, its founder enacted vanous posi- 
tive religious precepts and laws, which, how- 
ever, were few in number, and of a nature to be 
easily and universally olieyed. He then de- 
clared men free from all those positive laws of 
the Mosaic dispensation which had not at the 
same time a natural obligation, or were not again 
enacted by himself. The ceremonial law had 
now performed its service. It was not intended 
to be of perpetual andumversal obligation. But 
during that state of ignorance and superstition 
into which Europe relapsed, this rehgion, which 
was simple in its nature and benign in its in- 
fluence, as established by Christ, became so over- 
loaded and corrupted by positive precepts, for 
which divine authority was pretended, that 
Christian nations were in a state little better than 
that of the Jews at the coming of Christ. This 
fact, however, so far from disproving the claims 
of Christianity to be regarded as given by God, 
proves only the perversions of those to whom it 
was entrusted. The best gifts of Heaven have 
been abused by men ; but this abuse does not 
disprove their divine originaL 

SECTION XXXI 

OP THE JUSTICE OP GO’D— {continued) 

II The Retnbutvoe Justice of God. 

When God exhibits his approbation of such 
actions as correspond with his laws, and his 
displeasure at such actions as he has forbidden, 
we see his retributive justice. This approbation 
which he expresses of what is morally good, is 
called reward, his disapprobation expressed 
against what is evil, punishment. The former is 
frequently called in the Bible by the figure synec- 
doche, djaTtr} 0eou, and the latter, tpyh Oeov, 
ui, Rom. i. 18 ; n. 8. Those who be- 
lieve in the existence of God will generally 
allow that he is not only the supreme ruler, but 
also the disposer of our destiny ; that our happi- 
ness and misery are m his power. And smce 
we find, both by experience and observation, 
that obedience to the divine commands has happy 
consequences, and disobedience unhappy conse- 
quences, we conclude that God rewards virtue and 
pumshes vice ; that happiness is a proof of his 
love, and misery a proof of his displeasure and 
anger. According to this simple notion, by 
which God is represented as acting after the 
manner of men, the language of the Bible on th^ 
subject is to be understood and explained This 
notion which we form of God, as acting after the 
manner of men, and which we express in the lan- 
guage common to men, gives rise to the scholastic 
division of the divine justice, into rm-uneraUiria 
and pmiiiva. We shall here exhibit only* the 
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divme judgments upon men is their moral im- 
provement ; and in this respect it may he said, 
vrith entire truth, that the penal justice of God 
IS his goodness, wisely proportioned to the ca- 
pacity of its objects But it is not the improve- 
ment of those only whom he punishes which 
God intends in the judgments which he inflicts, 
hut that of others also, who may take warning 
from these examples- So that even should God 
fail of his object in reforming the ofiender him- 
self, he would still benefit others who might 
witness the punishments inflicted upon him. 
Vide Ps 1. 16, seq , In. 6, seq ; Rom ii. 4—6 ; 
2 Pet 11 111 . , 1 Cor. x. 11, 2Vbw all these punish- 
ments were inflicted upon the Israelites as exam- 
ples (rvitoiy see ver. 6) to us, who live in the 
latest period of the world, (in New-Testament 
times ) Some think, with Michaelis, (Gedanken 
uber die Lehre der heiligen Schrift von der 
Sunde, u s. w. Gottingen, 1779, 8vo,) that the 
final cause of the divine judgments is not so 
much to benefit and reform the ofiender, as to 
terrify and deter others from the commission of 
crime. Miehaelis does not indeed deny that 
punishment might be made to promote the re- 
formation of those who are the subjects of it , but 
he still thinks that the great end which is con- 
templated by all judicatories in the punishments 
I which they inflict is to terrify and deter from 
crime, sometimes the malefactor himself, as well 
as others, but more frequently others only, who 
fiiay witness his punishment. And this is mdeed 
true with regard to human judicatories, which 
have no such means of punishment within their 
power as are calculated for the reformation of 
the culprit, and can therefore only hold him forth 
! as an example for the warning of others , but 
this is an imperfection which is inevitable to 
these judicatories as human, and ought notthere- 
foie to be transferred to the divine government 
It IS in consequence of this imperfection incident 
to human judicatories, by which they are driven 
to consult for the good of the whole, exclusive of 
that of the criminal, that they must often infljct 
upon him severer penalties than his own benefit 
would require, merely for the sake of the salutary 
influence of his punishment on the tnmds of 
others That they are thus compelled to sacrifice 
an individual to the general good is certamly an 
evidence of imperfection. Just at that point 
where punishment ceases to be salutary to the 
person who endures it, however salutary it may 
be to others as an example — ^just at that point ■ 
does it become an evidence of the ignorance and 
imperfection of those by whom it is inflicted. 
But how can we suppose that God, who knows 
what kinds of punishment are necessary for the 
benefit of the offender, and who has every mode 
of punishment at command, would ever punish 
any one more severely than was necessary for his 
own profit, merely for the sake of making him a 
terrible example to others? None upon whom 
he inflicts punishment, with their goqd in view, 
will fail of being benefited by it, unless through 
their own fault ; for he employs those means 
only which are calculated to produce this effect, 
and is hable in the choice of means to none of 
those mistakes and imperfections to which human 
judicatories are subject. We cannot, therefore, 


make these human judicatories our standard of 
judging respecting the divine government. The 
ludicial authority of God does not rest on the 
same basis as that of human rulers ; and in the 
judgments which he inflicts none of the imper- 
fections of human judgments appear. We should 
avoid many mistakes if, when we speak even of 
the justice of God, we should represent him less 
under the image of a judge than oi a father, who, 
as we are taught in the Bible, is “good even in 
his judgments,” Ps cxix 39. The benevolence 
by which God is actuated m his severest inflic- 
tions is implied in the very words by which his 
chastisement is denoted — e g , Traidsia, Hebrews, 
xii. 5—11 ; and dTrorojiia. Rom. xi. 22. The 
representation of God under the image of a judge 
IS not, however, in itself objectionable, but only 
on account of its liability to abuse. It is very 
natural to men, as we see from the present ex- 
ample, to transfer to God the extremely defective 
ideal which they have derived from human rulers ; 
and It will therefore he wiser for rehgious 
teachers to represent God under the image of a 
father, at least to those who are virtuons, and of 
a nature to be influenced by kindness and love, 
and to reserve the image of a severe and righteous 
judge for lude and intractable men, who are 
incapable of being influenced by anything but 
terror 

Note 1. — Persons cannot be said to be pun- 
ished when they suffer without any fault of their 
own, hut only when they suffer m consequence 
of their wickedness. The wretchedness which 
the prodigal son brought upon himself (Luke, xv.) 
is properly called punishment , while the same 
wretchedness befalling an innocent person would 
properly be denominated calamity Tbe Bible 
teaches us very justly and satisfactorily how such 
evils and sufferings as befall the virtuous must he 
understood and improved by them and by others. 
The wise father, in the education of his children, 
often finds it necessary to treat even the dutiful 
with severity, in order to promote their present 
advantage and leal permanent welfare. In the 
same manner does God often see it necessary, for 
wise reasons, to exercise seventy towards those 
whom he is educatmg, and to impose sufferings 
upon them. He sees that afflictions will tend to 
promote their holmess, strengthen their faith, 
and restrain their sinful propensities. ^ Habent 
talia vim disciplince^ Morus, p. 50. This is the 
view of the chastisement we receive from God, 
which is given us by Paul in that excellent 
passage, Heh. xii. 5 — 11.^ He there calls the 
discipline which we receive, Trat^etav, faldierly 
correction^ and compares the conduct of God to- 
wards men with that of a father. Ver. 6,^Ov 
dyuTT^ Kupiog^ iraibevu, Ver. 7, Tig kcriv vihg, 
01 / ov TrctidevEL iraTrip. In ver. 10 the apostle 
teaches that God punishes lirl rh avp^kpov’ and 
proceeds, ver. 11, to say, Traidda oi boKU xapfifi 
elvaif^arspov ok KapTrdv eiprjviKdv di/robibcjat^ 

The goodness and justice of God which appear in 
the allotment of such evils to men, is hence called 
by some theologians, justitia pcedeutica, or pada- 
gogiea. The justice of God, when thus exercised, 
has the same object with his penal Justice — viz,, 
the improvement and moral perfection of men ; 
hut it differs from that in its mternal nature and 


no 
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character, as appears from -what has been said. 
There is an endless diversity in the characters of 
men , and in his treatment of them God governs 
himself according to this difference of their cha' 
racters, and guides them to happiness through 
different ways, and by different means • and in 
doing this he clearly exhibits his wisdom and 
goodness. This truth is strikingly illustrated m 
Isa. xxviii 23 — 29. As the husbandman cannot 
treat all his lands and all his fruits in the same 
manner, so neither can God treat all men alike , 
but while he seeks for the improvement of all, he 
promotes it in one by prosperity, in another by 
adversity. 

[Note 2.-— The catises for which God does any- 
thing, and also the ends which he would attain, 
may be sought either in himself or without hmsef 
in the world which he has made; in other words, 
they are either subjective or objective But be- 
cause he is entirely independent and absolutely 
perfect, the highest and last grounds of what he 
does must be sought in his own nature , and to 
these the objective reasons of his conduct must 
be subordinate And so, when we inquire for the 
final cause of the rewards and punishments which 
God distributes in the exercise of his retributive 
justice, we must look for it in God himself, and 
to this we must subordinate any ends for this 
exercise which may be derived from the world 
which God has created. Now the nature of God, 
in which the last ground of his retributive justice 
is to be sought, has infinite moral perfection ; 
for this perfect moral excellence residing in his 
nature God must have supreme regard and ab- 
solute love, and consequently he must ‘feel an 
absolute pleasure in what is morally good, and 
displeasure in what is morally evil. This neces- 
sary love to what is morally perfect is, then, the 
last ground of the divine justice. But m order to 
he consistent, he must act according to this love, 
and exhibit to the view of his moral creatures 
his approbation of good and disapprobation of 
evil , and this is the last end of the retribution 
which he awards. And if there were no refor- 
mation of the individual offender, no warning of 
others, or any objective ground for the exercise 
of retnbutive justice, there would be sufficient 
ground for all that God does either to punish or 
reward, m his own absolute love of moral good 
and hatred of moral evil. The representations of 
the Bible would certainly lead us to think that the 
feelings which prompt him m the punishment of 
the wicked are, his holy disapprobation of their 
conduct — his necessary hatred of their moral 
character. And when we enter into the feelings 
of the guilty subject of the divine judgments, 
does he not find reason enough in his own ill- 
desert for all which God infl.icts upon him ; and 
would not all which he endures be sufficiently 
understood by him, if no advantage to himself or 
others occurred to his mind? The justice of 
God IS an absolute attnbute, and demands itself 
to be satisfied; and moral evil has a real, in- 
trinsic lU-desert, and ought to be punished That 
God has sometimes the reformation of the offender 
in view in the punishmetlt which he inflicts, and 
that he seeks the moral perfection of men in the 
displays of his attributes, is perfectly true ; these 
ends, however, so far from being the only or the 


highest reasons of retribution, are subordinate to 
the satisfaction of divine justice. — T r ] 

2. The different kinds of punishment which 
God inflicts 

(u) Natural — i. e., such unhappy consequences 
as flow from the internal nature of sinful actions ; 
mcommoda necessana malo, sive male factis, nexa, 
as Morus describes them. These, like natural 
rewards, have their ground in the wise constitu- 
tion which God himself has given to the natural 
world. That natural punishments are reaUy in- 
fljcted is shewn by daily experience. Sin every- 
where draws upon itself remorse, disgrace, bodily 
disease, &c. And these natural consequences of 
sm, like the natural consequences of virtue, are 
greater than is commonly supposed, and often 
unlimited in their extent, as will be hereafter 
shewn in connexion with the doctrine of endless 
future punishment. “ Sin punishes itself.” 

(b) Positive, arbitrary — i. e., such as stand in 
no natural and necessary connexion with the 
sinful actions of men, or which do not flow from 
the internal nature of such actions, but are con- 
nected with them by the mere will of the legis- 
lator, and are additional to the natural conse- 
quences of sm. According to the common theory 
on this subject, with which the Bible agrees, such 
positive divine judgments are inflicted by God, j 
on account of the inadequacy of natural judg- 
ments alone to effect the moral improvement of 
men, and to deter them from sin. In order, 
therefore, to preserve inviolate the authority of 
his law, he connected positive judgments with 
the natural consequences of sin, whicji alone were 
insufficient for this purpose. In the infliction of 
these arbitrary sufferings, he is governed by the 
rules of infimte wisdom and love, and not by bhnd 
caprice. 

Positive pumshments are divided into present 
and future. The present are those which take 
place in this life ; and in proof of them we may 
refer to the passages of the Old Testament where 
they are threatened to the disobedient Israelites — 
e. g., 2 Sam. xu. 10, 11, 14 ; Acts, v. 5, 9 ; 1 Cor. 
vi. 3 — 5. 

Future positive punishments are those which 
are threatened in the next world. From many 
expressions of the New Testament we are un- 
doubtedly led to expect positive punishments in 
the future world Cf. Art. xv. It must cer- 
tainly be considered inconsistent for any one to 
object to positive pumshments in another world 
'who expects positive rewards. Such an one has 
certainly very much the appearance of conform- 
ing his belief to his wishes, and of admitting 
positive rewards because he desires them, and 
denying positive punishments because he fears 
them. 

It was with reference to the positive punish- 
ments of sin that the atonement of Christ was 
principally made ; for the natural consequences 
of sin are not wholly removed by virtue of his 
death. The bodily disorders incurred by the 
sinner in consequence of his vices do not wholly 
cease, though they may indeed be abated and 
alleviated by his becoming a sincere believer lu 
Christ as the Saviour of the world. Those who 
deny the existence of positive punishments here- 
after consider that Christ by his atonement has j 
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freed us merely from the fear of puuishment — a 
notion which is inconsistent with the declarations 
of the New Testament, as will he shewn in the 
Article respecting Christ. 

JjOi spealang of the positive divine judgments 
which take place in this life, the teacher of reli- 
gion is hable to do injury, and should therefore 
wisely consider his words. It is true, doubtless, 
that positive punishments do take place in the 
present world, but it is also true that we are 
unable, in given cases, to determine decisively 
whether the sufferings which we witness are, or 
are not, positive judgments from the hand of 
God. To consider plague, famine, and physical 
evils of every sort befalling an individual or na- 
tion as in every case the consequence of moral 
evil, is an error to which the multitude is much 
inclined. They frequently refer in these cases 
to the very sins which have occasioned these 
divine judgments, as they denominate the cala- 
mities which befall their fellow men. And this 
injurious prejudice has been not a little strength- 
ened by the mcautious manner in which the 
teachers of religion have sometimes spoken on 
this subject. It is perfectly right to consider 
pestilence in general as a divine judgment, and 
for the religious teacher, during such visitations 
from God, to remind men of their sins ; but it is 
not right to pronounce, as it were, a definite 
judicial sentence upon the guilt of a particular 
person or country visited m such a manner. Ex- 
perience and ^scripture both disapprove of this ; 
for we often see that these calamities cease before 
the alleged cause of them is removed ; and they 
befall the good and bad equally, and without dis- 
tinction. As God causes the sun to shine and 
the ram to descend upon the evil and the good, 
so he sends tempest, flood, and conflagration, upon 
one as well as the other. Indeed, the best men 
often suffer, while the worst prosper . from which 
the fair conclusion is, that nothing can be deter- 
mined concerning the moral character of men 
from the allotment of their external circum- 
stances. Vide No. I. of this section. The sacred 
writers concur entirely m these views The 
friends of Job concluded from his bodily ills that 
he must have committed great sms ; but Job shews 
(v. 10, 12) that God often visits persons with 
sufferings which are not occasioned hy their 
sins. Christ says, Luke, xiii. 2, 4, that the Ga- 
lileans whom Pilate had caused to be executed 
at Jerusalem, and the eighteen men upon whom 
a tower had fallen, were not sinners more than 
others because they had suffered these things. 
He corrected his disciples when they ascribed the 
misfortune of the man born blind to the sin of 
his parents, and taught them that they ought not 
to conclude that particular misfortunes were the 
sure consequence of particular crimes, John, 
ix. 3. Those who advocate the practice to which 
allusion has been made cannot justly plead in 
tbeir defence the passages in the Old Testament, 
where pest, famine, failure of the harvest, de- 
struction by enemies, and various other positive 
punishments in this life are frequently threatened 
for certain definite transgressions of the divine 
commands , for we have now no prophets to come 
forth among ns, as among the Isradites, as the 
messengers and authorized ambassadors of God. 


The civil government of the Israelites was theo- 
cratic — i. e, God was acknowledged by the 
Israelites to he their civil ruler ; and the leaders 
of their armies, their earthly kings, their priests 
and prophets, were considered by them as his 
authorized servants. Hence all their laws were 
published in the name of God — i. e , at the divine 
command, and under the divine authoiity. And 
in the same manner the temporal rewards con- 
nected with obedience, and the temporal punish- 
ments connected with disobedience, were an- 
nounced as coming from him From what has 
been said, we draw the conclusion, that external 
blessings or calamities are not to be considered 
in particular cases as the reward of good actions, 
or the punishment of bad, except where God has 
expressly declared that these very blessmgs, or 
these very calamities, are allotted to this indivi- 
dual person, on account of the good or bad action 
specified , as Lev, xxvi., Deut. xxviu., Revelation, 
11 . 22, 23. Additional remarks concerning natural 
and positive punishments will be made in the 
Article on Sin, s 86, 87. 


APPENDIX 
SECT. XXXII. 

Ol* THE DECREES OP GOD. 

The doctrine of the divme decrees depends upon 
the freedom of the will of God, and upon his 
wisdom, goodness, and justice. It may therefore 
properly succeed the discussion of these subjects 
in the foregoing sections. 

I. General Statement^ and Scholastic Divisions, 

1. Definition of the decrees of God. By these 
we mean, the will of God that anything should come 
into existence, or be accomplished, (Morns, p. 51,) 
or, the free determinations of God respecting the 
existence of any object extrinsic to himself. 

2. The nature and attributes of the divine de- 
crees. These are the same as were ascribed to 
the divine will, because the decrees of God are 
only expressions of his will. The decrees of 
God are, properly speaking, (a) only one single 
decree. They were all made at one and the same 
time. Before we can come to a determination of 
the will, it is often necessary for us to institute 
laborious investigations and inquiries, since we 
cannot survey all the Reasons on both sides of a 
subject at a single glance. And it is on account 
of this limitation of onr understandings that all our 
determinations are successive. But no such suc- 
cession takes place in the mind of God ; he knows 
all things at once. Vide s. 22. And so, properly 
speaking, the decree to make the world, and every 
single decree respecting everything which exists, 
or has been done in it from the beginning, are only 
one entire decree. But we represent to onr minds 
as many different decrees as there are particulars 
comprehended in this one uniyeri^ decree^ 
(5) The divine decrees are free. Nothing can 
compel God to decree what is eontfaxy to his 
will or understanding. BSs ded^^ however. 
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though free, are never blind and groundless Vide 
s 26 Cf. Ephes. i. 5 , 2 Tim. i. 9. (c) They 

are benevolent, always intended for the good of 
the creatures of God, Ephes. i., Rom. viii., ix. 
That they are so follows from the goodness, holi- 
ness, and justice of God; s. 28 — 31 inclusive, 
(c?) Eternal and unalterable. Vide s. 20, and espe- 
cially s. 26, ad finem. Cf. Morns, p. 53, s. 15. 
Whence the Bible often says, God determined 
such a thing, wpo Kura^oXijg Koafiov, Ephes. i. 4 , 
d7r’ or TTpb aiwvLov. IIp5, in TrpoyivwcTKetv, 

K r.X , denotes the same thmg. God 
existed from eternity ; and as he exists without 
succession of time, all of his decrees must be as 
eternal as himself, and as immutable as his own 
nature. Rom. xi. 29, dfieTajxkXriTa Heb. vi. 17, 
ro diierdOerov rrjQ (BovXrjQ Geov. (e) Unsearch- 
able, dvE^egevvrjra, uvE^ixvLaara, Romans, xn 
33 — 36 , jSdSr) Qeov, 1 Cor. ii. 10 ; Isaiah, Iv. 8. 
Cf. Morus, p. 46, s. 10, note 4. We see but a 
small part of the immeasurable whole which God 
surveys at a glance, and are incapable, therefore, 
of comprehending, m its whole extent, the immea- 
surable and eternal plan of God, or of determining 
d priori what he ought to have decreed The 
attempt to decide what God has determined to be 
done by conclusions drawn from particular attri- 
butes of his nature, of which we have such im- 
perfect notions m our present state, is attended 
with the greatest danger of mistake. For us to 
undertake to say that this and the other thing is 
good and desirable, and therefore must be, or has 
been, done by God, is what the Bible calls wish- 
ing to teach God, I Cor. ii. 16, We can learn 
what God has actually decreed only from seeing 
what events have actually taken place. From 
the existence of the world, we conclude that God 
decreed to create it , from the existence of evil, 
we conclude that God decreed to permit it, &c. 
And although we are taught expressly in the 
Bible that God decreed to send Christ mto the 
world, (1 Cor. ii. 9, seq.,) we are also taught to 
note the event, the effects of his mission, and from 
thence to conclude what the will and purpose of 
God is. 

3. Division of the divine decrees. They are 
divided, as far as they relate to moral beings, 
mto absolute and conditional, like the divine will. 
Vide s. 25, II 2 

(a) Absolute decrees are not such as are made 
without reason in the exercise of arbitrary 
power, but such as are made without reference 
to the free actions of moral beings, or without 
being dependent for their accomplishment upon a 
eon&ion. The decrees of God to create the 
world, to send Christ to redeem it, to bestow ex- 
ternal prosperity, advantages for intellectual im- 
provement, or the knowledge of the gospel, upon 
one people or individual, and to deny them to 
another, and all his determinations of this nature, 
are called absolute decrees; because, though 
made in view of wise and good reasons, they do 
not depend for their accomplishment upon the 
free actions and the true character of moral 
beings. In the allotment of temporal or earthly 
good, riches, honour, health, &c., the rule by 
which God proceeds is not always the worthiness 
of men. We do not mean that virtue always 
and necessarily induces suffering and persecution, 


(as some have concluded, from a false interpreta- 
tion of such texts as Matt. v. 10, seq , 2 Tim. 
ni. 12, &c.) Pure Christian virtue, on the con- 
trary, often brings along with it great temporal 
advantages, Rom. xii. 17, seq. We simply mean, 
that in imparting these external advantages, God 
is often governed by other principles than regard 
to the obedience or disobedience of his moral 
creatures. 

(5) Conditional decrees are those in making 
which God has respect to the free actions of 
moral beings. These conditional decrees are 
founded upon that fore-knowledge of the free 
actions of men which we are compelled to as- 
cribe to God. Vide s. 22. God foresaw from 
etermty how every man would act, and whether 
he would comply with the conditions under 
which the designs of God concerning him would 
take effect, or would reject them ; and upon this 
fore-knowledge he founded his decree. Of this 
class are the decrees of God respecting the 
spiritual and eternal welfare of men. They are 
always founded upon the free conduct of men, 
and are never absolute, but always conditional. 
We are not, however, to regard these spiritual 
gifts as in any sense deserved by the moral 
agent, when he comphes with the prescribed 
conditions, Luke, xvii. 10. The decree res- 
pecting the eternal welfare of men is called, by 
way of eminence, predestination, in the limited 
sense; for all God’s eternal decrees are called 
predestination in the larger sense. This name 
has been used, in this more limited sense espe- 
pecially, since the time of Augustme , from the 
fact that the word prcedestinare was employed by 
the Vulgate to render the Greek Trpoopt^ctv, 
in Rom. vin. 29, 30, which was then referred to 
the decrees of God respecting the salvation and 
condemnation of men, The decree of God res- 
pecting the eternal blessedness of the pious, was 
then called electio, decretum electionis,predestinatio 
ad vitam. The decree respecting the punishment 
of sinners m the future world was called re- 
probatio, decretum reprobaiionis, predestinatio ad 
mortem. These words too are derived from the 
New Testament, especially from Rom. viiL ; 
where, however, they are used in a different 
sense. The election, eicXoyri, there spoken of, is 
the gracious reception of Jews and heathen into 
the Christian society ; and the rejection is the 
denial or withdrawment of this and other divine 
blessings, as will appear from No. IL 

•ti 

II. Scriptural Representation, and the Errors occa- 
sioned by False Interpretation. 

1. Scriptural representation. 

The following are the principal expressions 
employed in the Bible in relation to the decrees 
of God. (a) All the words which signify to say, 
speak, command. The phrase, God says, often 
means, he wills, he decrees, Ps. xxxiii. 9. So fre- 
quently nni, ^:n. (h) The words which 

signify to think, are often used to denote the di- 
vine decrees ; as nttra, biaXoyiapoi, 

Ps. xxxiii. 10, 11; Is. lv,8. Hence the phrases, 
to speak with on^s self, to say tn one’s heart, often 
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mean, to consider^ determine. Saying in his hearty 
was the manner in which the Hebrew denoted 
thinking — an instance of the ancient simplicity 
of language, corresponding with the phrase of the 
Otaheitans, speaking in one’s belly, (c) Kpipa, 
W'aio, sentence; representing God as a judge or 
ruler, who publishes edicts and pronounces sen- 
tence; Ps. xxxvi. 6, 7 ; Rom. xi 33 (c?) 

way. The way of God signifies his manner 
of thinking or acting, his conduct; Ps. cxlv. 17, 

“ Gracious is Jehovah in all his ways ” — i e , 
decrees, Rom. xi. 33, bdol 0£ou 

(e) The following occur more frequently in 
the New Testament OeXypa, evboKia, in Hebrew, 
ysn, used particularly to denote God’s gra- 
cious purpose. Vide s. 25 npoS-Ecnc, Ephes i. 11, 
where it is synonymous with (^ovXi) ^iXhgarog, 

2 Tjm i. 9, seq., and Rom. ix. 11, 'tv a r) rov 
Qeov TT p 0 S' £ or t ^ Kar’ sicXcygv psvy — i. e , so 
that the divine purpose must remain free, must 
be acknowledged to be according to his own 
choice. JlpoytvwaicsLv. This verb, like the He- 
brew and yvwvai and eibkvai, very fre- 
quently signifies to decree, (metonymia caussm 
pro effectu.) In this sense it is often used by I 
Philo. In Acts, 11 . 23, it is used to denote the 
purpose of God, that Christ should suffer and 
die. Now since the verba cognoscendi frequently 
signify, among the Hebrews, to love, to wish well, 
rrg6yvo)(TLQ very often signifies, by way of emi- 
nence, the gracious and benevolent purpose of God, 
which he entertained from eternity for tne welfare 
of men. Thus Trpoyj^wcrig in 1 Pet. i 2, denotes 
the gracious purpose of God respecting the ad- 
mission of men to the privileges of the Christian 
church; Rom. viiL 29, ovQ'irpokyvo), his beloved, 
those whose welfare he seeks ; Rom. xn 2 
and Trpoopi^etv, commonly rendered m 
the Vulgate prcBdestinare. 'Opi^etv is to determine, 
in the general sense ; and in this sense it is said, 
Acts, xi 29, that the apostles dipiaav k t.X The 
divine purpose is therefore called (bpKrpsvrj (3ovXyj, 
decretum voluntatis- divince, Acts, n. 23. In the 
classics, opLffpog is purpose, determination. Hpoo- 
pL^tiv IS properly decemere antequam existat , be- 
cause the decrees of God are eternal, as, Acts, 

I IV. 28, the Jews conspired to do ** whatever thy 
counsel ^owptcrs ytvka^at, before determined to he 
done.” The word ’TrpooptZuv, when used in re- 
ference to men, never denotes exclusively the di- 
vine purpose respectmg their eternal salvation or 
condemnation, but rather respectmg their admis- 
sion to the Christian church, to partake both of 
the rights and privileges, and also of the sorrows 
and SLiffermgs of Christians. So it is used, 
Ephes. i 5, TXpoopiaag rjpdg sig vtoBfeaiav Sid 
Irjaov XpLcrrov — i. e , he purposed to brmgus into 
the Christian church, and thus to make us his 
children— his beloved friends. That this is the 
meaning of the apostle appears from verses 11, 12. 
The same is true of the passage, Romans, ix., 
which does not treat of the eternal salvation or 
condemnation of men, but of the temporal bene- 
fits, and the external civil and church privileges, 
which God confers upon particular persons and 
nations in preference to others. Vide s. 26. The 
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passage, Rom. viii. 28, 29, seq , so often and en- 
tirely misunderstood, must he interpreted m a 
similar manner Paul had spoken, verses 19, 20, 
seq, of the suffermgs and persecutions which 
Christians were at that time called to endure 
He endeavours to console them m the midst of 
their distresses, and to shew the blessedness in 
which their afflictions might result. “We are 
confident that all things (even afflictions and 
persecutions) will conspire for the good of those 
who love God, and are called, in pursuance of the 
pnrpose of God, to partake of Christian privileges, 
(rote Kara 7rp6^£ffLv icXijTOLg ovctv ) Eor he has 
predestmated (n-pocopLcrf) us, whom he thus gra- 
ciously regal ded from eternity (TrpoEyvoj), to be 
conformed to tl e example of his Son, (viz , as in 
suffering, so in reward,) whom God has designed 
to be the forerunner (Trpororoicov) of his many 
brethren, (first in suffering, then in reward ) But 
those whom he thus destmed ( to a fellowship in 
the sufferings of Christ) he adopts as members of 
the Christian church (rourovg EKaXsae), and alle- 
viates the sorrows which they endure (for the 
sake of Christ) by grantmg forgiveness of their 
sms, and the hope of that future glory, (which 
Christ their forerunner has received, and to 
which he wiU raise them.)” This passage, there- 
fore, does not teach that God elects men to salva- 
tion, or dooms them to destruction, without re- 
spect to their moral conduct, Out that the present 
sufferings of Christians are alleviated by the ex- 
ternal advantages which they enjoy as members 
of Christian society. Vide No I 

In the hestowment of spiritual and eternal 
blessings, it is absolutely essential that God 
should be governed solely by the moral conduct 
of men His goodness, justice, indeed, all his 
moral perfections, are mfnnged by the contrary 
supposition. We are taught also by the express 
assurances of scripture, standmg on almost ev ery 
page of the New Testament, and especially of 
the epistles of Paul, that God will reward and 
pumsh every man accordmg to bis works, Rom 
11 . 6 — 11 , Matt. xvL 27 , 2 Cor. v 19. The de- 
crees of election and reprobation, then, according 
to the doctrine of scripture, are not absolute, but 
conditional, Mark, xvi 16 

The terms commonly employed in the schools 
respectmg the decrees of God may be illustrated 
by the follow mg syllogism • — Major . whoever 
believes in Christ to the end of his life, shall be 
saved, (this is Trpo^saig, or iKXoyij, the voluntas 
Dei antecedens) JMinor: Paul will beheve to 
the end of his hfe (this is npoyvtinjiQ, prcevisio.) 
Conclusion . Therefore Paul w ill be saved, (this 
IS TTpoopiapog, voluntas Dei consequens, decre- 
mm.) Since, now, the major term is here an uni- 
versal proposition but the minor particular, it is 
easily seen in what sense the grace of God can 
be scripturally denominated universal and par- 
ticular. It is the same with the decree of reproba- 
tion. 

2 Errors occasioned principally by false inter- 
pretation. 

The opinion has lonjp; existed in the church, 
that the decree? Ci election and reprobation were 
absolute— A. e , that without respect to their moral 
character, Goct selected from the human race a 
certain number, (many say very few,) and des- 
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tined them to eternal happiness ; and, on the 
other hand, rejected others (by far the greater 
part of the human race, — seven perhaps in ten) 
in the same arbitrary manner, and destmed them 
to eternal condemnation This error is called 
predestination, and the advocates of it predestina- 
tiomsts, or particular ists. This doctrine, it has 
been justly remarked, if carried out into all its 
logical consequences, ivould destroy the freedom 
of the human will, and thus undernnne the foun- 
dations of morality But it has not been carried 
out to its legitimate consequences, in theory or 
practice, by those who have professed it. And 
many of the soundest moralists and most vir- 
tuous men are found, by a happy inconsistency, 
among the advocates of this doctrine. 

The principal sources of this error are the fol- 
lowing ((z) False opinions respecting the free- 
dom of the divine will, by which it is represented 
as a blind caprice, in the exercise of which God 
pardons or condemns without reason, like a 
human despot, (vide s. 26,) and in connexion with 
these, false conceptions of the goodness, justice, 
and other moral attributes of God, and of their 
connexion with his natural attributes (h) The 
want of discnmmation between the decrees of 
God respecting the allotment of temporal and 
earthly good, and those respecting the gift of 
spiritual blessings and eternal life. But more 
than all, (c) the mismterpietation of Rom. vm. 9, 
by which these passages are made to relate to 
eternal salvation and condemnation, instead of 
temporal privileges. This interpretation was 
introduced by Augustine, who, however excellent 
in other respects, was deficient in his acquaint- 
ance with the language of scripture, and there- 
fore exhibits here none of his usual ability. Vide 
s. 26. (d) A similar misunderstanding of other 

texts of scripture, especially of the declaration of 
Christ, Matt, xx 16, ttoWol eIctl ic\r]Tot, oXiyoi 
dk kicXEKToi’ This has been supposed to mean, 
that there are many who are nominally and ex- 
ternally Christians, but few only who are chosen 
to eternal salvation. But the e/cXe/crot are here 
only the more eminent, select saints, (the Hebrew 
D'’^'rni ) Thus the passage would mean among 
the manif who are externally Chi istians, (admitted 
into the Christian church,) there are only a few 
whom God counts as his peculiar people — i. e , few 
who live conformably to the precepts of Chris- 
tianity, and are in all respects such as they 
should be. That this is the true sense of these 
words appears from the parable, Matt, xxil 
2 — 13, at the end of which (ver. 14) they are 
repeated. 

Again: the text, Acts, xiii. 48, has been ap- 
pealed to in proof of this doctrine, from igno- 
rance of the usus loquendi of the Bible ; Kai 
kTriarevaav oaoi ^aav reraypEvoL eiq ^(i)y}v alwviov. 
Those who believed are here opposed to those 
who (ver. 46) made themselves unworthy of eternal 
hfe~(yiz , by unbelief.) The phrase is synony- 
mous with ot kavrovQ tcl^ccvteq elg aLwviov, 
those who prepared themselves for eternal life — the 
pious, virtuous The Greeks frequently express 
reciprocal action by passive verbs, especially in 
the preter. The meanmg here becomes suffi- 
ciently evident by a comparison of ver. 46. 


Brief history of the doctrine of unconditional 
decrees. 

The controversy in which Augustine engaged 
with the Pelagians led him to maintain the doc- 
trine of absolute decrees. In contending against 
the errors of his opponents he fell into the oppo- 
site extreme, and asserted the doctrine of uncon- 
ditional decrees concerning salvation and con- 
demnation, and then his doctrine de gratia 
particulari et irresistibili, (s 132.) In consequence 
of the high authority of Augustine, this doctrine 
prevailed extensively in the African and Latin 
churches during the fifth and sixth centuries. 
During the former part of this period, particularly 
it was urged against the doctrine of the Pela- 
gians by Prosper of Aquitania and Lucidus, 
presbyter in France. And indeed it was alter- 
nately defended and opposed in the western 
church during the whole of this and the following 
century. 

This doctrine was again maintained in the 
ninth century hy Gottschalk, a monk at Orbais, 
in France, and a zealous follower of Augustine 
It became the subj’ect of vehement discussion, 
and was at length condemned as heretical by a 
council at Chiersy, m the year 849 But this 
decision was not universally accepted ; and the 
doctrine of predestination still had many advo- 
cates, among whom were Thomas Aquinas, in 
the thirteenth century, and his followers, the 
Dominicans and other Thomists. 

This controversy was renewed with great 
vehemence in the Romish church during the 
seventeenth century, on occasion of the writings 
of Jansenius, Bishop at Ypern, in the Nether- 
lands. The Jesuits and the Pope took sides 
against the doctrme of absolute decrees. But the 
Dominicans, and other warm admirers of Augus- 
tine, agreed with Jansenius, and there are many 
stanch Jansenists in France at the present day. 

This doctrine, which owes its origin to Augus- 
tine, was adopted again in the sixteenth century 
by Calvin and Beza, the Swiss reformers, and 
by them disseminated through their church. 
[The symbols of the reformed church, m which 
the doctrine of Calvin is acknowledged, are, the 
Concensus pastorum eccl, Genev , (1551 and 1554,) 
— Conf. Galicana, Art. xi , (1559,) — Conf Bel- 
gica. Art, xvi , — Catechismus Heidelbergensis, 
(1562 and 1563.)] At first, this doctrine was at 
least partially beheved even hy Luther and Me- 
lancthon, but there is no trace of it in the writ- 
ings of Zuingle 

It was not without controversy, however, that 
the doctrme of Calvin prevailed in the reformed 
church During the seventeenth century it was 
opposed by Armimus and his followers. But it 
was at length estabhshed as an article of faith in 
the reformed church hy the national synod at 
Dordrecht, in the years 1618, 1619, and the Ar- 
mmians were placed beyond the pale of the 
church. By degrees, however, this severe doc- 
trine has been abandoned even in the reformed 
church, its hardest features bemg first softened 
down through the influence of the doctrine of uni- 
versal redemption. It was maintamed for the 
longest time in the Netherlands and in Switzer- 
land , though It has but few advocates m the Ne 
therlauds at the present day. In England the 
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number of its friends is still considerable, Cf. 
tbe history of the doctrine of grace, s. 132. 

Note — ‘In the above statement of the Lutheran 
view of the doctrine of divine decrees, there is of 
course much which must be objectionable to a Cal- 
vinist , far less, however, than m the statement of 
this subject usually made by Lutheran writers. 
Our author treats the doctrine of his Calvmistic 
opponents withajustice and mildness quite unusual 
with the theologians of his church In general, 
there are no epithets too violent for them to heap 
upon the doctrine of absolute decrees, and no 
evasions too weak for them to employ to escape 
the force of the arguments by which it is sup- 
ported That the Calvmistic doctrine of decrees 
should be rejected and calumniated by men who 
reject those scriptural truths upon which it de- 
pends, might be expected , but that it should be 
thus treated bv those who hold, in common with 
Its advocates, those doctrines of grace from which 
it mevitably results, is somewhat surpnsmg. 
After taking the liberty to make a few general 
remarks upon some particular representations of 
our author, I shall endeavour to shew, that the 
Lutherans are chargeable with obvious mcon^ 
sistency in opposing the Calvmistic theory of de- 
crees, while they adhere to the standard conjesswn 
of their church With regard to the representa- 
tions of Dr Knapp, it may be remarked, 

First. That he is not exactly just in describing 
the theory of absolute decrees as involving the 
election and reprobation of men without respect 
to conditions. The advocates of this theory in- 
sist, equally with others, that men must believe in 
order to be saved, and the question between 
them and their opponents is. In what relation this 
faith, which is essential to salvation, stands to the 
purpose of God^ 

Secondly. When he describes the called, chosen, 
elect, so often mentioned in the New Testament 
as those who were made partakers only of the 
external privileges of Christianity, and not those 
who were heirs of future happiness, does he not 
violate the whole spirit and usage of the New 
Testament, without yet avoidmg the difficulty? 
If the intimate connexion between the enjoyment 
of the external privileges of Christianity and se- 
curing its spiritual and everlasting blessings is 
considered, will there not be the same objections 
to the sovereign appointment of men to one as to 
the other ? 

Thirdly. Instead of saying that predestina- 
tiomsts are distinguished for depth of religious 
sentiment and strictness of moral practice not- 
withstanding their principles, as our author and 
others generously concede, is it not apparent that 
they are so in consequence of their principles ? 
The perfect safety of their theory of election has 
been often satisfactorily proved by reformed theo- 
logians in answer to the objections urged against 
I its moral tendencies. But its direct bearing upon 
; the religious hfe has not been so often exhibited. 
It is therefore the more worthy of notice, that 
Tholuck (whose Commentary on the ninth of 
Romans will sujficiently free him from any suspi- 
cion of leaning towards Calvinism) concedes, in 
his Treatise on Oriental Mysticism, that the doc- 
trine of predestination, so far from producing the 
despondency and inaction often ascribed to it, on 


the contrary, moves and excites the inmost soul, 
by the self-surrender which it demands to the 
all-prevailmg will of God. To the influence of 
this doctrine he attributes whatever of religious 
life there exists among those who receive the 
sensual dogmas of the Koran. Every one, he 
says, acquainted with eastern literature, knows 
that the most strong and vivid religious expe- 
riences are connected with and arise from the 
belief in predestination. And Calvinism, he 
allows, IS incomparably more favourable to be 
deeper religious life than that doctrine by which 
the will of God is limited or conditioned by the 
human will — i. e., the syncretism of the Lutheran 
church. 

Fourthly The suggestion of Dr Knapp, that 
Augustine was first induced to adopt his theory 
of election by his controversy with Pelagius, 
contains the implication that this theory owes its 
origin to polemical excitement, and was adopted 
by its author m order to extricate himself from 
some embarrasments, or as the opposite extreme 
of the theory against which he contended. But 
this is not only wanting in historical evidence, 
but is in itself improbable. The Lecretum Abso- 
lutum of Augustine is the direct result of his 
views of the natural character of man, and is 
necessary to complete that system of truth which 
he adopted. To the belief of this doctrine he 
would naturally be led by the cool deliberation 
of the closet, and it therefore more probably be- 
longed to those original convictions which im- 
pelled him to the controversy with Pelagius, and 
animated him m prosecuting it, than to any 
after convictions to which he might have been 
driven by opposition. Which now, it may be 
asked, looks most like the offspring of the con- 
trivance and heat of controversy, the theory of 
Augustine, coming forward with direct affirma- 
tions, and belonging essentially to his system, or 
the opposite theory, consisting mostly of eva- 
sions, negations, and limitations ? To assert the 
doctrine of the divine sovereignty and of the all- 
controlling will of God would seem to be the 
part of the consistent, philosophical theologian ; 
to deny it, the business of a timorous moderation, 
of a time-serving policy, or of the native pride 
and self-sufficiency of man. 

The inconsistency chargeable upon the Lu- 
theran theologians who oppose the Calvmistic 
theory of decrees may be briefly stated thus : 
According to their theory, God ordains to salva- 
tion those of whom he foresees that they will 
believe; but according to the Augsburg Con- 
fession, it is the Holy Spirit qui efficit fidem, 
QtTANDo et TJBI visum est Deo, who produces faith 
when and where it seems good to God ; both com- 
bined, I'herefore, furnish* us the doctrine that God 
ordains to salvation those of whom he foresees that he 
who causes faith to exist when and where it seems 
good to him, will give them the Holy Spirit to pro- 
duce faith in ther^ hearts, which is the Calvin- 
istic doctrine so often opposed and denounced 
by the LutheraiiS. They join together, in their 
Book of Concord, the Augsburg Confession, in. 
which man s moral inahility “and entire depend- 
ence on divine grace are strongly asserted, and 
their Declaxatf'^n, in which the absolute decrees 
of God' — an 'nevitahle cons-cqqence of these doc- 
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trines — is denounced as unscriptural and. danger- 
ous. Surely here Concordia is di8ccrs. 

This discrepancy could not long remain unno- 
ticed in a country where theological opimons are 
subjected to so rigid a scrutiny. The Lutheran 
theologians appear, however, to have imagmed, 
for a time, that they could reconcile the opposing 
tendencies of their system, and attempted so to 
modify the doctrine of man’s moral inability as to 
guard against any approach to Calvinism The 
best attempt of this nature is exhibited by Storr, 
in his Biblical Theology , but it cannot be 
thought successful To many it soon became 
evident that they were reduced to the alternative 
of retainmg the Augsburg Confession and the 
doctrine of man’s moral inability, and then ad- 
mitting, as its inevitable conseq^uence, the Cal- 
vinistic doctrine of election, or of rejecting the 
Augsburg Confession, and thus escaping the 
necessity of Calvinism. 

During the recent attempt to unite the Lutheran 
and reformed churches, their doctrinal differences 
came of course into new consideration , and Dr 
Bretscbneider, m his published on that 

occasion, frankly acknowledged, what had not 
been done before, the inconsistency now charged 
upon the theologians of his church , and being 
himself somewhat inclined towards Pelagianism, 
unhesitatingly chose the second of the two 
courses above stated, and, in order to avoid Cal- 
vinism, willingly surrendered the Augsburg 
Confession, with the doctrine of man’s inability 
and entire dependence on divine grace But the 
Augsburg Confession had long been esteemed 
the palladium of the Lutheran church ; and the 
doctrme of man’s inability and dependence was | 
dearer than almost any other to the heart of Lu- 
ther, and was too firmly believed by the most 
distinguished theologians of his church, and had 
become too thoroughly interwoven with their 
: system of faith, to he thus easily abandoned. 
The only course remainiug for those who wished 
to he consistent seemed therefore to he, to hold 
fast to the Augsburg Confession and its Anti- 
Pelagian doctrines, and to admit the Calvinistic 
theory of election as their natural consequence. 
And this course was boldly adopted by Schleier- 
macher, one of the profoundest theologians of his 
church, and strenuously recommended by him in 
the first article of his “ Theologische Zeitschrift.” 
He there acknowledges that he had long been 
imable to sympathize with most of his contem- 
poraries in condemning the theory of Augustine 
and Calvin as irrational and unscriptural. 

This unexpected publication gave a new un- 
pulse to the discussion of this doctrine, and some 
of the most distinguished theologians of Ger- 
many have been enliste(has disputants Whether 
under the auspices of Schleiermacher this doc- 
trine will fare better than under Gottschalk and 
Jansenius cannot he foretold. Long established 
prejudice may yet prevail over the love of truth 
and consistency But whatever may be the re- 
sult of this local controversy, the doctrine has 
nothing to fear, being based on the triple founda- 
tion of sound reaspn, Christian experience, and 
the word of God. — T r.] 


ARTICLE IV. 


OF THE DOCTRINE OF FATHER, SON, AND 
HOLY GHOST. 

SECTION XXXIII 

INTRODUCTORY REMARKS 

1. It is an established truth, that there are 
many things in the divine nature which are un- 
like anything which belongs to us, and of which, 
therefore, we have no knowledge. For, as has 
been already shewn, s. 18, II , it is impossible for 
us to form a distinct notion of any attributes or 
perfections which we ourselves do not possess, or 
even to see at all how such attributes can exist | 
To conclude, therefore, that any particular attri- 
bute could not belong to the Divine Bemg, simply 
because we might be unable to understand it 
wholly, or perhaps at all, would he extremely 
foolish Vide Introduction, s 6, ad finem. If the 
Bible contains a more particular revelation of God^ 
and if this revelation^ in a clear and incontrovertible 
manner^ proposes a doctrine of faith^ then must such 
doctrine, however incomprehensible and inexpli- 
cable, be received by us as true. That the Bible 
does contain such a revelation has already been 
maintained m the Introduction, and in the Article 
on the Holy Scriptures ; that the doctrine of the 
Trimty is taught in this levelation remains 
now to be proved , and upon the truth of these 
two propositions the whole subject depends 

2. The doctrme of a Trinity m the godhead 
includes the three following paiticulars, (vide 
Moras, p. 69, s. 13,) — viz , (a) There is pnly one 
God, one divine nature, s. 16 ; (i) but in this 
divine nature there is the distinction of Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost, as three, (called subjects, 
persons, and other names of similar import in 
the language of the schools ;) and (c) these three 
have equally, and in common with one another, 
the nature and perfections of supreme divinity. 
This is the true, simple doctrine of the Trmity, 
when stripped of refined and learned distinctions 
According to this doctrme there are in the divine 
nature three, inseparably connected with one 
another, possessing eq^ual glory, but makmg 
unitedly only one God. 

This doctrme thus exhibited is called a mys- 
tery (in the theological sense), because there is 
much in the mode and manner of it which is un- 
intelhgible. The obscurity and mystery of this 
subject arise from our mahihty to answer the 
question. In what sense and in what manner do 
these three so share the divine nature as to make 
only one God^ But as the learned employed 
themselves in attempting to answer this question, 
and endeavoured, by the help of philosophy, to 
establish certain distinctions, they fell, of course, 
into explanations more or less opposed, and from 
this diversity of opinion, into strife and conten- 
tion. They began to persecute those who dis- 
sented from some learned distinctions which they 
regarded as true, to denounce them as heretics, 
and to exclude them from salvation. In their 
zeal for their philosophical theories, they neg- 
lected to inculcate the practical consequences of 
this doctrine, and instead of joyfully partaking 
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of the undeserved benefits which are bestowed 
by the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, they dis- 
puted respecting the manner of the union of 
three persons in one God. 

Jesus requires that all his followers shoald 
profess their belief m the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, (Matt, xxviii. 19 ,) and by so doing, he 
places this doctrine among the first and most 
essential doctrines of his i eligion. That it is so 
is proved from many other declarations both of 
Jesus and his apostles The doctrine is, more- 
over, intimately connected with the whole exhibi- 
tion of Christian truth. It is not, therefore, a 
doctrine which any one may set aside at plea- 
sure, as if it were unessential, and wholly dis- 
connected with the system of Christianity. But 
while Jesus requires us to believe in the Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, he has nowhere taught us 
or reqmred us to believe the learned distinctions 
respecting this doctrine which have been in- 
troduced since the fourth century. The unde- 
served benefits which they had received from 
the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, were the great 
subjects to which Jesus pointed his followers in 
the passage above cited, and in others *, that they 
were now able to understand and worship God 
in a more perfect manner, to approach him as 
their father and benefactor in spirit and in truth ; 
that their minds were now enlightened by the 
instructions given them by the Son of God, who 
had been sent into the world to be their teacher, 
and that their souls were redeemed bv his death , 
that in consequence of what Christ had already 
done, and would yet do, they might be advanced 
in moral perfection, and made holy — a work spe- 
cially ascribed to the aids and influence of the 
Holy Spirit, these are the great truths which 
Jesus requires his follow’’ers to belie\efrom the 
heart, in being baptized in the name of the Fa- 
ther, Son, and Holy Ghost. He did not reveal 
this doctrine to men to furnish them with matter 
for speculation and dispute, and did not, there- 
fore, prescribe any formulas by which the one or 
the other could have been excited. The same is 
true of this doctrine as of the Lord’s supper. 
Those who partake of this ordinance in the man- 
ner which Chnst commanded, answer the ends , 
for which it was instituted, and secure their 
spiritual profit, however much their views may 
differ with regard to the manner of Christ’s pre- 
sence in the symbols 

Besides, it is certain that no particular distinc- 
tions respecting this doctrine were enforced by 
the church as necessary conditions of communion 
during the filrst three centuries. And accord- 
ingly we find that Justin the Martyr, Clement of 
Alexandria, Origen, and other distinguished men 
of the catholic party, made use of expressions and 
representations on this subject which are both 
discordant with each other, and which differ 
totally from those which were afterwards estab- 
lished in the fourth century . Then for the first 
time, at the Nicene Council, under the influence 
of Athanasius, and in opposition to the Anans, 
were those learned and philosophical formulas, 
which have since been retained in the system of 
the church, established and enforced. That a 
belief in these formulas should be declared essen- 
tial to salvation, as is done in the Athanasian 


creed, cannot but be disapproved. This creed, 
however, was not composed by Athanasius, nor 
was it even ascribed to him before the seventh 
century, though it was probably composed in the 
fifth The principle that any one who holds 
dilferent views respecting the Trinity, salvus esse 
non potent^ (to use the language of this symbol,) 
would lead us to exclude from salvation the great 
majority even of those Christians who receive the 
doctrine and language of the Council of Nice , 
for common Christians, after all the efforts of 
their teachers, will not unfrequently conceive of 
three Gods in the three persons of the Godhead, 
and thus entertain an opinion which the creed con- 
demns. But if the many pious behevers in com- 
mon life who entertain this theoretical error may 
yet be saved, then others who believe m Christ 
from the heart, and obey his precepts, who have a 
personal experience of the practical effects of this 
doctrine may also be saved, though they may adopt 
other particular theories and formulas lespecting 
the Trinity different from that commonly received 
These particular formulas and theories, however 
much they may be regarded and insisted upon, have 
nothing to do with salvation. And this leads us 
to remark, that learned hypotheses, refined dis- 
tinctions, and technical phrases, should never be 
introduced into popular instruction. They will 
never be intelligible to a common audience, and 
will involve the minds of the common people and 
of the young in the greatest perplexity and con- 
fusion So judged at one time the Emperor Con- 
stantine ov SsX Toiag ^TjTyjcrELg vofiov rivog 
dvayictj TTpoaraTTUv, ovdl raig rravriov aKoaig 
dTrpovoijrwg TrLffrsvsiv, Epist ad Arium, Ap 
Socr. i 7. Would that he himself had after- 
wards remained true to these principles I [Vide 
Neander, Allg. Gesch, Christ, Rel , b i. Abth. 2, 
s. 616.] 

Plan pursued in this A) tide 

The theologians of former times generally 
blended their own speculations and those of 
others on the subject of the Trinity with the 
statement of the doctrine of the Bible Within 
a few years a better plan has been adopted, which 
is, to exhibit first the simple doctrine of the 
Bible, and afterwards, in a separate part, the 
speculations of the learned respecting it. In pur- 
suance of this plan we shall divide the present 
Article into two chapters, of which the first will 
contain the Biblical Doctrine of the Trinity^ and 
the SECOND, the History of this Doctrine, of all the 
changes it has undergone, and of the distinctions 
and hypotheses by which the learned in different 
ages have endeavoured to define and illustrate it. 


CHAPTER I. 


BIBLICAL DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY. 


SECTION XXXIV 

IS THIS DOCTRINE TAUGHT IN THE OLD TESTAMENT^ 

It has always been allowed that the doctrine of 
the Trinity was not fully revealed before the 
time of Christ, and is clearly taught only in the 
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New Testament. But, at the same time, it ’was 
supposed from some passages m the Old Testa- 
ment that this doctrine was to a greater or less 
degree known to the Israelites at the time when 
the New Testament was -wntten, at least that a 
plurality in the godhead was believed by them, 
although perhaps not exactly a Trinity. In proof 
of this opinion, such passages as Gen. i. 26 
were cited by Justin Martyr, Irenseus, Tertullian, 
Origen, Eusebius, Theodoret, Gregory of Nyssa, 
Basil, and other ecclesiastical fathers. Vide Man- 
gey on Philo, De Opif mundi, p. 17. 

This opimon was universal in the protestant 
church during the sixteenth century, and at the 
beginning of the seventeenth The first who 
questioned it was G Calixtus, of Helmstadt, who 
in 1645 published an Essay, De Trmitate, and 
m 1649, another, De myster Tnnitatis, an ex so- 
lius V. T. libns possit demonstrari ^ He was, 
however, vehemently opposed by Abr Calovius, 
and others. And the opinion formerly held by 
the theologians continued to prevail even into 
the eighteenth century. But the opinion of Ca- 
lixtus has since been revived, and has gradually 
obtained the approbation of most theologians of 
the present time, although there are still some 
who declare themselves in favour of the ancient 
opinion 

The truth on this subject will probably be 
found in a medium between the extreme to which 
writers on both sides have frequently gone. (1) It 
IS true, that if the New Testament did not exist 
we could not derive the doctrine of the Trinity 
from the Old Testament alone But (2) it is 
: equally true, that by the manner in which God 
revealed himself in the Old Testament, the way 
was prepared for the more full disclosure of his 
nature that was afterwards made. The Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, are frequently mentioned 
in the Old Testament, and the Son is represented 
as one through whom God will bestow blessings 
upon men, and the Holy Spirit is said to be 
granted to them for their sanctification. Vide 
Moms, p. 59, s. 1, note 1, 2 But (3) respecting 
the intimate connexion of these persons, or re- 
, specting other distinctions which belong to the 
' doctrine of the Trinity, there is nothing said in 
1 the Old Testament 

, Many obj’ections may be made against eobcU 
I particular text of the Old Testament, in which an 
allusion is perceived to a trmity or plurahty in 
God. But these texts are so many in number 
and so vanous in kind, that they impress an un- 
prejudiced person, who considers them all in 
connexion, with the opinion that such a plurality 
in God is indicated in the Old Testament, though 
it was not fully developed or clearly defined be- 
fore the Christian revelation. , 

These texts may be arranged in the following 
classes — 

1. Those in which the names of God have 
the form of the plural, and in which, therefore, 
a plurality in his nature seems to be indicated. 
The names n^nb^, ™, n'lpnp, are cited as 
examples; but they afford no certain proof, as 
they may be only the pluralis majestaticus of the 
Oriental languages. Vide s. 17. 

2. Texts in which God speaks of himself as 


many. But the plural in many of these cases 
can be accounted for from the use of the plural 
nouns DVibbi, ’’SiN, Philo thinks, (De Opif. 
Mundi, p. 17, eff Mangey,) that in the passage, 
Gen. 1 , 26, Let us make man, God addresses the 
angels Maimonides thinks the same of the pas- 
sage, Gen. xi. 7, Let us go down and confound 
their language. Vide Mangey, in loc. It is not 
uncommon in Hebrew for kings to speak of them- 
selves in the plural — e. g., 1 Kings, xii. 9 , 
2 Chron. x. 9 , Ezra, iv. 18. In Isaiah, ’vi. 8, 

God asks, who will go for us where the 

plural form may be explained either as the plu~ 
rails majestaticus, or as denoting an assembly for 
consultation. The chiefs of heaven are 

described as there collected , and God puts to 
them the question, whom shall we make our messen- 
ger ? as 1 Kings, xxii 20, seq 

3. Texts in which rnn’ is distinguished from 

mrr, and G’rrbw from Dvrbw. Jehovah rained brim- 
stone and fire from Jehovah, Gen. xix 24 O our 
Gon, hear the prayer of thy servant, for the 
Lord’s (Christ’s ?) sake, Dan. ix 17 But these 
texts, by themselves, do not furnish any decisive 
proof, for in the simplicity of ancient style the 
noun is often repeated instead of using the pro- 
noun ; and so, from Jehovah may mean from him- 
self, and/or the Lord's sake may mean for thine 
own sake — i e , on account of thy promise Many 
other texts may be explained in the same way , 
as Hosea, i. 7 , Zach. x 12. In this connexion 
the passage, Ps xlv 7, is often cited therefore, 

0 God (Messiah ’). thy God (the Father) hath 
anointed thee. But the name D'nbw is sometimes 
given to earthly kings. It does not, therefore, 
necessarily prove that the person to whom it is 
here given must be of the dmne nature. The 
passage, Ps. cx. 1, rnn' dm, “ Jehovah said 
to my Lord,” &c , is also cited. But 
(Messiah) is here distinguished from Jehovah, 
and is not described as participating in the divine 
nature, but only in the divme government, as far 

' as he was constituted Messiah by God. 

4. Texts in which express mention is made 
of the Son of God, and of the Holy Spirit. 

j (a) Of the Son of God. The principal text 
I m this class is Ps ii. 7, Thou art my Son ; this 
day have I begotten thee, colL Psalm Ixxu. 1 ; 
Ixxxix. 27. This Psalm was always understood 
by the Jews, and by the writers of the New Tes- 
tament, to relate to the Messiah. But he is here 
represented under the image of a king, to whose 
government, according to the will of God, all 
must submit And it is the dignity of this office 
of king, or Messiah, of which the Psalmist ap- 
pears here to speahu The name* Son of God 
was not unfrequently given to kings ; it is not, 
therefore, nomm essentice, but dignitatis messiance. 
The passage would then mean, Thou art the 
king (Messiah) of my appointment • this day have 

1 solemnly declared thee such That the phrase 
to day alludes to the resurrection of Christ is 
proved by a reference to Acts, xiii. 30 — ^34. The 
■writers of the New Testament everywhere teach 
that Christ was proved to be* the Messiah by his 
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resurrection from the dead Cf Rom. L 3, 4. 
In this Psalm, therefore, the Messiah is rather 
exhibited as king, divinely-appointed ruler, and 
head of the church, than as belonging to the 
divine nature. 

(h) Of the Holy Spirit There are many texts 
of tins class, but none from which, taken by 
themselves, the personality of the Holy Spirit can 
be proved, as it can easily be from passages in the 
New Testament. The term Holy Spirit may 
mean, in these texts, (1) The divine nature in 
general ; (2) particular divine attributes, as om- 
nipotence, knowledge, or omniscience , (3) the 
divine agency, which is its more common mean- 
ing. Vide s 19, 11. The principal passage here 
cited is Isaiah, xlviii. 16, where the whole doc- 
trine of the Trinity is supposed to be taught ; 

imn mn’ rrn^, And now Jehovah (the 

Father) and his Spirit (the Holy Ghost) hath 
sent me (the Messiah), irm has usually been 
rendered as if it were in the accusative , but it is 
more properly rendered as a nominative in the 
Septuagmt, the Syriac Version, also by Luther, 
and the English translators It means here, as 
it alwajs does when used by the prophets in this 
connexion, the direct, immediate command of God 
Cf Acts, xm 2, 4. To say, then, the Lord and 
HIS Spirit hath sent me, is the same as to say, 
the Lord hath sent me by a direct, immediate 
command, 

5. Texts in which thee persons are expressly 
mentioned, or in which there is a clear reference 
to the number three. In this class the text, Ps 
xxxiu. 6, was formerly placed . the heavens were 
made by the word (Aoyoc:, Messiah) of Jehovah 
(the Father) , and all the host of them by the spirit 
of his mouth But by the word of the Lord, and 
the spirit of his mouth, nothing more is meant 
than by his command, will, as appears from the 
account of the creation. Cf verse 9, “He 
spake, and it was done , he commanded, and it 
stood fast ” The threefold repetition of the name 
Jehovah in the benediction of the high priest, 
Num, VI. 24, is more remarkable Jehovah bless 
thee, and keep thee , Jehovah be gracious to thee , 
Jehovah give thee peace. But the knowledge of 
the Trinity at that early period cannot be con- 
cluded from a mere threefold repetition of the 
name of Jehovah, unless it is elsewhere exhibited 
in the writings of the same author Of the same 
nature is the threefold repetition of the word 
holy by the seraphs, the invisible servants of 
?God, Isa. VI. 3. To account for this repetition 
we might suppose there were three heavenly 
choirs ; but the question might then be asked, 
why these choirs were exactly three f It is cer- 
tamly not impossible that the idea of a trinity in 
the godhead may be here presupposed, and 
also in the threefold benediction of the high 
priest. These choirs are represented in the com-^ ' 
mencement of the ve^rse as singing one after 
another, in alternate response, nrbw m nt}:. The 
word tDTT]? might have been sung by each choir 
separately ; and the last words, the whole eaT^h is 
full of thy glory, by the three choirs united. 

^ Thus it appears that no one of the passages 
cited from the Old Testament m proof of the 

i 

Trinity is conclusive, when taken by itself, but, 
as was before stated, when they are all taken to- 
gether, they convey the impression that at least a 
plurality m the godhead was obscurely indicated 
in the Jewish scriptures. 

SECTION XXXV 

OP THOSE TEXTS OF THE NEW TESTAMENT IN WHICH 
FATHER, SON, AND HOLY SPIRIT ARE MENTIONED 

IN CONNEXION 

Since the Old Testament proves nothing clearly 
or decidedly upon this subject, we must now turn 
to the New Testament, The texts from the 
New Testament which relate to the doctrme in 
question may be divided into two principal classes . 
(a) Those in which Father, Son, and Holy Spirit 
are mentioned in connexion; (b) Those in which 
these three subjects are mentioned separately, and 
in which their nature and mutual relation is more 
particularly described. In this section we shall 
treat only of the first class. But the student will 
need to be on his guard here, lest he should 
deduce more from these texts, separately consi- 
dered, than they actually teach. The doctrine 
of the Trinity in all its extent and in all its mo- 
difications is taught m no single passages in the 
New Testament The writings of the apostJes 
always presuppose the oral instructions which 
they had given to the Christians whom they 
addressed, and do not therefore exhibit any re- ■ 
gular and formal system of doctrines. Hence, in 
order to ascertain what the doctrines of the 
gospel are, we must compare different texts, and 
form our conclusion from the whole. The first 
class of texts, taken by itself, proves only that 
there are the three subjects above named, and 
that there is a difference between them , that the 
Father in certain respects differs from the Son, 
&c. j but It does not prove, by itself, that all the 
three belong necessarily to the divine nature, 
and possess equal divine honour In proof of 
this, the second class of texts must he adduced 

The following texts are placed m this class : — 

1 Matt xxviii. 18 — 20. While Jesus con- 
tinued in the world, he, and his disciples by his 
direction, had preached the gospel only among 
the Jews, Matt, x 5. But now, as he is about to 
leave the earth, he commissions them to publish 
his rehgion everywhere, without any distinction 
of nation. He had received authority from God 
to establish a new church, to receive all men 
into it, and to exhibit himself as Lord of all, 
ver. 18, cf John, xvii. 2, e^ovaiaTraoriQ capKOQ, 
"Wherefore he requires his disciples, ver. 19, to 
go forth and proselyte all nations, (juaS'i/rciio'arfi 
irdvra rd sBvi].) They were to do this in two 
ways, — VIZ , by baptizing (jiaTTrll^ovreQ, ver. 19), 
and by instructing, (biSdcncovreQ, ver. 20.) They ' 
were required to baptize their converts, elg rb 
bvopa (nnjl) rov Ilarpoe nai tov Tlov, ical rov 
dyiov UvevfiaTOQ—i e., dg rbv Tlarkpa, k r.X. To 
baptize in the name of a person or thing, means, 
according to the usus loquendi of the Jews, to 
hind one by baptism to profess his belief or give his 
assent, or yield obedience, to a certain person or 
thing. The Talmudists say, the Samaritans cir- 
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cumcise their children in the name of Mount 
Gerizim, and Christians are asked, 1 Cor. i 13, 15, 
were ye baptized in the name of Paul ? In 1 Cor. 
X. 3, it IS said iTdvri.Q (Trarspsc) kjSaTTTiaavTo 
ELQ Mojcrrju, and in Acts, xix. 4, that John the 
Baptist i^cLTrriaE elq tov Epx6{xevo7\ This text, 
taken by itself, would not prove decisively either 
the personality of the three subjects mentioned, 
or their equality, or divinity. For (a) the sub- 
ject into which one is baptized is not necessarily 
a person, but may be a doctrine, or religion ; as, to 
circumcize in the name of Mount Genzim. (h) 
The person in whom one is baptized is not neces- 
sarily God, as (SaiTTi^ELv elg Moicrf/u, UavXou, 
k.tX, (c) The connexion of these three sub- 
jects does not prove their personality or equality 
A subject may swear fealty to his king, to the 
officer under whose immediate government he is 
placed, and to the laios of the land. But does this 
prove that the king, officer, and laws are three 
persons, and equal to one another ? And so, the 
objector might say, the converts to Christianity 
might be required to profess by baptism their 
acknowledgment of the Father, (the author of the 
great plan of salvation ;) of the Son, (who had 
executed it,) and of the doctrines revealed by 
God (TTvtvya ayior), for the knowledge of which 
they were indebted to both the Father and the 
Son. But let it be once shewn from other texts 
that these subjects here mentioned sue persons, 
and that they are equal to one another, and this 
construction is inadmissible. One thing, how- 
ever, IS evident from this text — viz., that Christ 
considered the doctrine respecting Father, Son, 
and Holy Ghost as a fundamental doctrine of 
his religion, because he requires all his followers 
to be bound to a profession of it immediately on 
their being admitted as members of his church, 
by the mitiatoiy lite of baptism. Vide Morus, 
p. 59, s 2, 

2. 1 Pet i 2, Peter sends his salutations to 
Christians, and says to them, that they were ad- 
mitted into the Christian church Kara TTpo-yvivaiv 
Qeov TTUTpoQ, (i. e., according to the gracious de- 
cree of God,) iv dyia<7{iii} (for eIq dyiaafiov) 
TTVivyaroQ, eig viraicoyv Kai (et^) pavriuyov 
alparog 'lr](Tov Xpicrrov, plainly referring to the 
above-mentioned obligations assumed by Chiis- 
tians at baptism. The sense ns, Ye are become 
Christians according to the eternal decree of God 
the Father, to the intent that ye should he made 
holy (morally perfect) through the Holy S pint , 
and {hat ye should obey Jesus Christ, and obtain 
forgiveness through faith in his blood. But from 
what is here said of the Holy Spirit, it does not 
necessarily follow that he is a personal subject, 
nor from the predicates here ascribed to Christ, 
that he is necessarily divine ; and so this passage 
also, taken by itself, is insufficient 

3. 2 Cor xiu 14, The grace of the Lord Jesus 
Christ, the love of God, and the communion of the 
Holy Spirit, he with you all From the parallelism 
of the third member of this passage with the 
two former, we might perhaps infer the peiso- 
nality of the Holy Spirit But fiom the mere 
collocation of the names of these persons, we 
could not justly infer that they possessed equal 
authority, or the same nature. 

4. John, xiv. 26. Here are three different 


personal subjects, — viz, o IlapdK\if]Tog, 
VlvEVfjLa rd ayiov,b Trs/zifiei b JJariyp in 
rip ovopari pov (XptaTov). But that these 
three subjects have equal ‘divine honour, and be- 
long to one divine nature, is not sufficiently 
proved from this passage, and can be argued 
with certainty only from texts of the second 
class. 

5. Matt 111 16, 17, where the baptism of Jesus 
by John is narrated, has been considered as a 
locus classicus upon this subject So the eccle- 
siastical fathers considered it Whence the cele- 
brated formula, I ad Jordanam, et videbis Trim- 
tatem. This text was called by the ancients 
^EOfpavHCL. Three personal subjects are indeed 
here mentioned — viz , the voice of the Father, 
the symbol of the Holy Spirit (TrepcarEpd), and 
Christ , but nothing is here said respecting their 
nature, and the phrase, Yloc Qeov (ver 17) does 
not always mdicate the divme nature of Christ 
This passage then, taken by itself, does not con- 
tain the whole doctrine of the Trinity. 

But the sense of all these texts can he fully 
determined by the texts of the second class. 

As to the passage 1 John, v. 7, 8 ; — the words 
from kv rip ovpavtp, to kv ry yy, must be allowed, 
on all critical principles, to he spurious. But 
even allowing the text to be genuine, it would 
afford no strong proof of the entire doctrine of 
the Trinity Three subjects are indeed enume- 
rated, 6 Jlarrjp, b Aoyog, and rb ItyLov Uusvpa* 
hut their nature and essential connexion are not 
determined; for the expression, outol ol rpstg sv 
elai, at the end of ver. 7, does not refer ad unitaiem 
essenticB, and thus signify that they make to- 
gether one divine being, but ad unitatem volun- 
tatis, and so means, as appears from the context, 
that they are agieed, unanimous, idem confirmant. 
This IS the meanmg at the end of ver. 8, as all 
are compelled to admit, and it is the meaning of 
£v elvai, whenever it occurs in the writings of 
John, as John, x. 30 ; xvii. 11, &c. 

Cf. on these verses Semler, Historische und 
kntische Sammlungen uber die sogenannten 
Beweisstellen der Dogmatik, Erstes Stuck ; Halle, 
1764, 8vo ; also his Vertheidigung und Zusatze, 
2n St 1768. Michaelis, Einleit ins N. T , th ii., 
and especially Gnesbach, Diatribe in loc. 1 John, 
V. Appendix. N. T. Ed. ii, 

SECTION XXXVI 

OF THOSE TEXTS IN WHICH THE FATHER, SON, AND 

HOLY GHOST ARE SEPARATELY MENTIONED, AND 

IN WHICH THEIR NATURE AND MUTUAL RELATION 

ARE TAUGHT. 

These texts form the second class above men- 
tioned, s. 35 ; and they shew how the texts of 
the first class are to be understood. They prove 
(a) that the Son and Holy Spirit, according to 
the doctrine of the New Testament, are divine, or 
belong to the one divine nature ; and (5) that the 
three subjects are personal and equal In popu- 
lar instruction it will be found best to exhibit 
this class of texts before the other. In examining 
these texts we shall exhibit (1) those which teach 
the divinity of the Father j (2) of the Son ; (3) of 
the Holy Ghost, 



divine nature and attributes. 


The Deity of the Fathei 

When the term Father is applied to God it 
often designates the whole godhead, or the whole 
divine nature , as o Harrjp, 1 Cor viii 

4 — 6 , John, XYii. 1 — 3. He is often called 0£o^; 
ical Uarrjp—i. e , Osog 6 Uarrjp, or Gsog oe eaTi 
UaTTjp, as Gal. i. 4, (a Hebraism, like the use of 
■j for the relative "iW ) All the arguments, there- 
fore, which prove the existence of God (vide 
s 15 — 17 ), prove also the deity of the Father. In 
the scriptures God is called Father, 

1. Inasmuch as he is the creator and preseiver 
Heut xxxii. 6, Is he not thy Father, who hath 
made thee and established thee ^ 1 Cor. viii 6, 

Qtog, 6 Xlathp ov to. TrdvTa, Kphes iv. 6, o 
Xlaryp irdvroov The Hebrews call the author, 
inventor, teacher of an j thing, the father of it, 
as Gen iv. 20 — 22, Jubal, the father oj all who 
play on the harp, &c , Job, xxxviii 28, God, the 
Father of ram 

2 Inasmuch as he is the benefactor, guardian, 
and guide of men. Psalm Ixviii. 5, TVie father 
of the faihei less. Job says of himself^ (xxix. 1 6,) 
I was the father of the poor. Isaiah, Ixui 16, 
“Thou (God) art our father and redeemer” 
Psalm chi 13, “ As a father pitieth his children, 
so the Lord pitieth them that fear him ” It was 
a great object with Christ to diffuse just appre- 
hensions respecting the universal paternal love 
of God to men Cf. Romans, viii 15, 16, also 
s 28, 30, 31. Hence he Irequently calls God, 
Father, heavenly Father, &c. The name chil- 
dren of God sometimes denotes his Javovntes, 
those beloved byhm; sometimes those who en- 
deavour to resemble him, especially in purity, 
love, and beneficence ; sometimes both those 
who love and follow him as children a father, and 
those whom he loves as a father does dutiful 
children. In this respect, too, God is often called 
the Father of men — i e , their example, pattern, 
the being whom they imitate. When the name 
Father is applied to God in either of these re- 
spects, as creator or as benefactor, the whole 
godhead is intended. 

3 God is frequently called in the Hew Testa- 
ment, d 0£d^ tcainarrip rod KvpLov^lijaovXpKTrov, 
Romans, xv. 6 , 2 Cor. xi 31 , Ephes i. 3, &c. 
This expression m many texts indicates, 

(a) The relation m which Christ, as the Sa- 
viour of men, stands to God , in which relation he 
is frequently called the Son of God, s. 37. God 
is represented in the Bible as properly the author 
and mstitutor (Xlarrjp) of Christianity ; and also 
as the father of Christ, in that he sent him into 
the world, and commissioned him as a man to 
instruct and to redeem our race. It is clear 
from John that Christ himself often calls God 
his father, m reference to this charge and com- 
mission which God had given him John, xvii, 
1“3, Tldrep, — do^acrSvcrov rbvTibv — edioKagavriy 
k^ovaLav rraaiig aap^hg %va yivdiOKOiai ok, rhv 
fjLovov dXi]Qivbv Qebv, tcacdv aTricrrmXag, 

XpLcrrov, This is quite accordant with that 
scriptural usage before specified, by which the 
author of a thing is called its father. And be- 
sides, teachers were called by the Jews fathers, 
and those taught by them, children. 2 Kings, 


1 ) 12, VI 21 Christ says to his disciples. Matt, 
xxiii 9, Let none call you father (as teachers 
are called), for one is yowi Father, (teacher, in- 
structor,) who IS tn heaven 

{b) This phrase, the Father of Jesus Christ, n 
many passages, undoubtedly indicates a ceitnn 
internal relation existing in the godhead of the 
deity of Christ to the deity of the Father, the 
peculiar nature of which relation is nowhere dis- 
closed in the Bible, and probably cannot be 
clearly understood by men. We know, how- 
ever, that while Christ always acknoVledged that 
he derived everything from the Father, he made 
himself equal to him. Vide Morus, p. 63, s. 8. 
In this sense, Christ uses the phrase in many 
passages, and among others, in his discourse, 
John, V This even the Jews noticed, and ac- 
cused him of blasphemy, because he called God 
UaTspa ’ioLQv, and so made himself equal to 
God, (ver 18.) Nor does Christ blame them, in 
his answer, for understanding him in this way , 
but, on the contrary, goes on to say, ver. 23, that 
all should honour the Son even as they honour the 
Father Cf John, x. 30, seq ; Luke, ii. 49. 
Theologians therefore say : Pater dicitur duph- 
ciier, (a) vTroaTarLKCjg, personaliter, mcommunica- 
biliter, (de prima persona ,) (h) ovambwg, essen- 
tialiter, sic tnbus persoms esse commune. Morus, 
p 60, note ad s 4. 

SECTION XXXVII. 

OF THE TEXTS IN WHICH DIVINE NAMES ARE 
GIVEN TO CHHIST 

The deity of Christ is proved from three classes 
of texts. Morus, p. 60, seq s 5 — 9. (a) Texts 

in which divine names are ascribed to him, s, 37. 
But from most of these texts, in themselves con- 
sidered, we can derive no very strong argument 
for the supreme or essential deity of Chiist 
They rather prove his dimneness than his deity. 
In order to prove the deity of Christ, we depend 
upon (h) texts m which divine attributes and 
works, and (c) dimne honour or worship (cultus 
divinus) are ascribed to him. Both of these 
classes wiU he considered in s. 38, coll s. 100. 
From all these texts m conjunction the result is, 
that Christ is called God on account of hisdivme 
attributes and works. Morus, p. 63. 

Note 1. Works in defence of the deity of 
Christ. Among the more ancient writers, Ca- 
hxtus, Whitby, Spener, Venema, defended this 
doctrine Among the more modern, G. F. Seiler 
has written, and with reference to the present 
controversies, Ueber die Gottheit Christi , Leipzig, 
1775, 8vo. Semler, Ueher die Beweisstellen 
u s. w. 1772, 4to , particularly his historical notes 
“ Gottheit Christi, 1st sie wohl aus semen eignen 
Reden zu erweisen (printed without name of 
the place, 1790, 8vo.) In the year 1786, the 
King of England gave, as the subject of a pre- 
mium-essay, the proof of the divinity of Christ (in 
the sense of the Lutheran church), and appointed 
the theological faculty at Gottingen to award 
the prize, (a medal, worth 50 ducats.) This gave 
occasion to the following work of Semler, Vor- 
bereitung auf die Konigl. Grossbrit Preisfrage 
von der Gottheit Christi; Halle, 1787, 8vo. 
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From twenty -se’ipn that were offered, 

none were judged worthy of the prize. The 
faculty, however, published the following essay 
as the best . Jo Fnd. Flatt, Comraentatio, m qua 
symbolica ecclesise nostrse dei deitate Christi sen- 
tentia probatur et vindicatur, Gottmgse, 1788, 
8vo. The following able and intelligent letter^!, 
wiitten under fictitious names, owed their origin 
to this prize : lo. Aspontani ad Rud Plimme- 
lium, de deitate Jesu Christi, epistolse quatuor , 
Lips. 1789, 8vo. Martini, Yersuch einer prag- 
matischen Geschichte des Dogma von. der Gott- 
heit Christi, in den vier ersten Jahrhunderten ; 
Rostock und Leipzig, 1800. 

Note 2. Morus, p 65, s. 9, makes the follow- 
ing just observation : Christ has laid the hu- 
man race under infinite ohhgations, hy the spe- 
cial blessings relating to our salvation, which he 
has bestowed upon us. But these benefits de- 
rive an additional value from the exalted charac- 
ter of the person to whom we owe them. And 
the gratitude which we shall feel towards him, 
and our willinguess to obey his precepts and to 
believe his doctrine, will therefore probably be 
in proportion lo the idea w'e form of his charac- 
ter. It is not then, as many would have us sup- 
pose, a matter of no consequence to undervalue 
the character of Christ, or degrade him to the 
level of a man. The truth of this observation is 
abundantly confirmed both by scripture and 
experience , and it should be seriously pondered 
by every teacher of religion 

The following are the principal texts in which 
the names of deity are given to Christ : — 

1. John, 1 1,2. Christ is here called 6 \6y o^. 
MoruvS, p. 71, note John is the only one of the 
New-Testament writers who applies this name to 
Christ He wrote among the Grecian Jews, and 
for the Hellenistic Christians, among whom pro- 
bably this appellation of Christ must at that time 
have been very common , which is the reason 
why he does not more fully explain it It signifies 
among the Jews and other ancient people, when 
applied to God, everythmcj hy lohich God reveaU 
himself to men, and makes known to them his will 
Hence those who made known the divine will to 
men were called hy the Hellenists Xoyoi, other- 
wise ayyeXot, ^ov\oi Qeov‘ as, OeoQ Xojolq, 

Philo, Migrat Ahrah. Vide Book of Wisdom, 
xviii. 15, on which cf Grotius Now this word 
was probably applied to the Messiah, by way of 
eminence, because he was considered as the 
greatest divine messenger , Rev. xix 13. 

The Hellenists, however, frequently associated 
very erroneous ideas with this word , and on this 
account John undertakes here to correct their 
mistakes respecting it, and gives it a very ele- 
vated meaning. He says 6 A.oyog (the declarer, 
revealer of God) existed kv dpxi — '^' 12 :., voi) k 6 <t}iov 
Gen, L 1 — 1 . e , ab cetemo ) Did he exist 
before the creation of the world, he must be 
Godi for before the creation nothing hut God 
himself existed. This pre-existence of Christ is 
also taught in his discourses, John, viii. 58 j 
xvii. 5, 24, And ike Aoyog was with God — viz , 
before he revealed himself to men Kal Btog 
pp 0 Aoyog , propositio inversa, asm John, iv. 24. 
'O Aoyog is the subject , the Logos was God, 


Crell’s conjectural reading, Bwv r/v 0 Xo'yoc, 
must he rejected at once, since all the MSS. 
agree m the common reading, which is un- 
doubtedly correct. Vides. 100 In this passage 
the principal proof does not he in the word 
Xoyo^, nor even m the word ^eog, which in a 
larger sense is often applied to kings and earthly 
rulers, hut to what is predicated of the Aoyog — 
VIZ , that he existed from eternity with God , that 
the world was made by him, &c. This text be- 
longs, therefore, to the following general class, 
as well as to this. 

2. John, XX. 28. Here Thomas, at last con- 
vinced that Christ was actually nsen from the 
dead, thus addresses him : o Kuptoc yov Kal b Ocog 
jjLov. The nominative instead of the vocative 
El av, or some similar phrase, must be supplied, 
in order to complete the sense “ Thou art truly 
he, my Lord and my God ” It is not an ex- 
clamation of wonder, as some have understood it , 
for it is preceded by the phrase elmv avrip, he 
said this to him , addressed him in these words. 
In the same manner the Romans, after the time 
of Tiberius, used the expression Dominus ac 
Deus noster, m relation to the emperors, whom 
they deified. Thomas probably remembered 
what Jesus had often said respecting his super- 
human origin, John, v 8, 10, 17, seq. ; and he now- 
saw it all confirmed hy his resurrection from the 
dead Christ seems to have approved of the 
manner m which be was addressed hy Thomas. 

3. Philip n 6, where it is said of Christ that he 
is tcra Qeig, JDeo cequahs , not oyoiog Qeaj, dv~ 
riQeog, SreoeiKsXog, smihs Deo — terms applied by 
Homer to kings and heroes. The term Ldog Qeig, 
or the contrary, is never applied to a fimte or 
created being Hence the Jews, John, v. 18, 
considered it as blasphemy m Christ to make 
himself tcrov Qeig Vide s. 38. 

4. Rom ix. 5 Paul is speaking of the privi- 
leges of the Jewish nation, and mentions among 
others the circumstance, that Christ was derived 
from them, as to his bodily nature, iov b Xpid- 
rog TO Kara crdpKa’ and then adds, 0 wv ettl rrdv- 
rwv Qeog, EvXoyqrbg eig rovg aioivag I If this re- 
fers to Christ, it IS a \ ery strong proof of his 
divinity. For the phrase Oebg evXoyijrog is ap- 
plied only to the supreme God, Romans, 1 . 25 , 
Mark, xiv 61. Besides 6 wv is used for og lo-rt, 
which usually relates to the immediate ante- 
cedent. 

But the passage is sometimes differently pointed, 
a full stop being placed after aapKa, and then this 
whole proposition is referred to the Father. So 
Origen, Eusebius, and many of the ecclesiastical 
fathers , vide Wetstein and Semler. But (a) it 
must then read, according to the usus hguendi of 
the Greeks 6 SttI yrdvriop, without ojp' or 6 
6 STTL Trdvrwv (wi/); though in answer to 
this, it might indeed be said that Paul was little 
versed in the Grecian idiom, and has many un- 
grammatical constructions. But an ungram- 
matical construction of such a nature is found 
nowhere else, either in Paul, or the other writers 
of tbe New Testament (b) In all the passages, 
without exception, in. which these words are used 
as a doxology, EvXoyrjrog stands first in the 
clause , accordingly, if it referred to the Father, it 
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would read iuXoyrjrSg 6 Oedg 6 sttI Trdvriov, This 
usage IS as fixed and invariable in Greek, as in 
German to say Gottlob f instead of Lohgott ! 
(c) Since Paul has elsewhere ascribed divine per- 
fection to Christ in the distinctest manner, as will 
be proved s. 38, there is no reason why the na- 
tural meaning of his language in this passage 
should be perverted. And if this passage were 
read in an unpiejudiced manner, it would un- 
doubtedly be referred by every one to Christ. 

5. John, X 28 — 30, syw Kai 6 TLarigp kv i'cTjUfi/. 
These words are not to be understood to denote 
so much an equality of nature, as unanimity of 
feeling and puipose , s. 35, note, ad finem. Still 
the passage is quite remarkable ; because Christ 
professes to do his work in common with his Father , 
and this is more than any man, prophet, or even 
angel, is ever said in the Bible to do. These per- 
form their works through God, and by his assist- 
ance. Indeed, they do nothing themselves, and 
God does everything. That being one with God, 
therefore, which Jesus here asserts for himself, is 
something peculiar, and which belongs to him 
only as he is a being of a higher nature. Cf. 
John, V. 18, seq. 

6, Some of the texts in which Christ is called 
the Son of God It is evident that this name is 
given in the New Testament to Christ in more 
than one relation, and consequently is used in 
more than one signification ; vide s 36, ad finem. 
Morus, p. 63, note 2. Three different senses of 
this name may be distmgmshed. 

(a) In many passages it is synonymous with 
Xptaroe, Messiah, or king In the oriental lan- 
guages, kings are commonly called the sons of 
God, by way of eminence, (so in Greek hoyivdg 
and diOTpafpslg ,) and the most distmgmshed 
among them his Jirsi-bom, Ps. Ixxxix. 27. They 
were considered as the vicegerents of God upon 
earth, — as his representatives, bearing his image, 
and entrusted with his authority, Ps. Ixxii. 2 
The idea of a king, therefore, is frequently im- 
plied in the appellation Son of God, applied to 

Christ , which then is synonymous with rpi25Q, 
XpioToc;, XpioTog 0£ou. This title was very com- 
monly given to the Messiah by the Jews , vide 
Matt. XVI 16, coll. Luke, ix. 20 ; Matt, xxvii. 40 , 
Luke, xxiii. 35 ; also the Talmud and Rabbins. 
It was undoubtedly taken onginally from Ps ii. 7, 
and 2 Sam vii. 14, both of which texts were re- 
ferred by the Jews to the Messiah. If this title 
is understood in this way, it is easy to see how 
Paul can say, 1 Cor xv. 28, that hereafter, when 
the church on earth shall cease, the Son of God 
will lay down his jSaaiXsiav, and as Tcbg become 
subject to the Father. In this same sense — 
namely, to denote his Messiahship — Jesus also 
sometimes appropriates this name to himself. 
He says, Mark, xin. 32, that he himself, as Tibg, 
knew not the time of the judgment of Jerusalem. 
To contend, therefore, that this appellation always 
denotes the divine nature of Christ, would involve 
us in unnecessary difficulty. But the meaning 
which we have now given will by no means apply 
in all the cases in which this appellation occurSL 
It sometimes denotes, ^ 

(b) The higher nature of Christ — e. g., Rom. i. 
3, 4, Christ is here spoken of in two respects . 


first, rcard ardpKa, in his inferior nature, his hu- 
manity, and in this he is called Aavt^ : se- 
condly, /card TTvtviia dynjoavvrjg, as to Im higher, 
moi e perfect nature, ro BsXov, and in this he is 
called Tioc Qsov, and solemnly declared to he such 
by God in his resurrection from the dead. Jesus 
moreover, uses this title of himself in this sensed 
John, V. 17, seq. ; and the Jews well understood 
that by thus using it he made himself eqxial to 
God , cf X 30, 33. Nor did Christ charge them 
with misunderstanding him, but, on the contrary, 
admitted the sense they had put upon his words 
cf ver 18, 23; and x 34. Again, the predi- 
cates connected with this appellation, John i. 
and Heh, i. ii., are such as are never used in ’re- 
spect to any man, or any created spirit. Thus 
Christ IS called povoyevhg- Moreover, Xpicrrog 
IS often distinguished from Geou. Thus, 
Matt XVI 16, where Peter answers a question of 
Jesus, by saying, tJiou art the Christ, the Son of 
God cf John, xx. 31. 

(c) He IS also called Son of God, Luke^^ i. 35^ 
to designate the immediate power of God in the 
miraculous production of his human nature. In 
the same sense, Adam, who was immediately 
created hy God. is called the Son of God, Luke, 
111. 38. 

7. Tit 11 13, We expect the glorious appear • 
ance, the krci^dviiav Trig do^rjg rov peyaXov 
Qsov Kal ao/rrjpog rfpojv’lijarov Xpcarov. Here 
it is objected, that if Qebg jxkyag related to Christ, 
the leal would be omitted. But since tov is 
omitted before aiorijpo^, both peydXov Bcon and 
(TijjtripQg must he construed as in apposition, with 
'Iijo-oD X par rov, according to a known Usage of 
the Greek language ; and so they are construed 
by many of the ancient writers. Besides, ^7rt- 
(pdveia IS the word by which the solemn eonimg 
of Christ is appropriately designated. The pas- 
sage, therefore, is regarded, even by Henke, as 
referring to Christ. 

These are the most important texts of this 
class Other texts are sometimes placed m con- 
nexion with these, which are less capable of de- 
fence, either on critical or philological grounds 
Such are 1 John, v. 20, 1 Tim. lii. 1®; Acts, 
XX. 28. 

SECTION XXXVIII. 

or THE TEXTS IN WHIC^ DIVINE ATTRIBUTES AND 

WORKS ARB ASCRIBED T'O CHRIST, AND IN WHICH 

DIVINE HONOUR IS REQUIRED FOR HIM 

I TeMs in which Divine Attributes and Works are 
ascribed to Christ. 

This is the second class of the division raen- 
tionedmthefirstpartof s 37. Many doubtful texts 
are ofteu placed m this class, in order to make out 
the proof, that all the divine attributes are ascribed 
to Christ in the Bible But the proof of this is 
not at all important. For if it be allowed that 
one single divine attribute is ascribed to Christ 
in the Bible, the conclusion is inevitable, that he 
must possess all the rest. The divine attributes 
cannot be separated or disjoined ; where one of 
' them exists, all of them must be found. And the 
truth of this cannot be disputed. Vides. 18. The 
following divme attributes and works are distinctly 
ascribed to Christ in the scriptures— viz., 
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1. Mternity. Cf. Moms, p. 60, 61, s 6. This 
attribute is ascribed to him in those te'^ts in 
which he is said to have existed before, the foun- 
dation of the world, for this is the way in which 
eternity a parte ante is always described Vide 
s 20. Here belongs the text, John, i. 1 (s. 37) , 
and also John, xvii. .'i, Glorify me with that glory 
which I had with thee irpo rov rbv Koapov livai. 
The glory here spoken of could not be that de- 
rived fiom the government of the kingdom of 
God, or of the church , because neither of them 
existed before the creation of the world ; it can 
therefore be nothing else than dwine glory. Here, 
too, ^belongs the passage, John, viii. 58, where 
Christ describes his higher nature, by saying, 
Before Abraham was, I asi {dpi) , for by this 
same verb, m the present tense, does God de- 
scribe his own unchangeable being. Accordingly 
the Jews understood him to assert for himself a 
divine attribute, and therefore charged him with 
blasphemy, and sought to stone him, (ver. 59 ) 
And so frequently, according to the testimony of 
John and the v.Lher evangelists, Christ spoke of 
himself, in a manner in which it would have been 
presumption and blasphemy for a prophet or 
any created^being to speak. 

2. The creatign and preservation of the world. 
This is ascribed to him, John, i 1 — 3, Udvra di 
ahrov syspsro, icai y^ojptg ahtov hykrerdi ohce 'iv, a 
yeyovev, Ver 10, *0 Kocrpog ci ahrov kykvsro. 
Col i. 15 — 17, JlpojTuroicog rraagg Krtasiog, not, 
primus inter res creatas, w hich wot Id be incon- 
sistent with the context, ver. 16, where the reason 
IS given why he was Trpwroro/coc* but, rex, the 
ruler or governor (jzpwrtvoiv hv rraaiv, principatum 
tenens, Col. i. 18) , in which sense Christ is also | 
called TrpwToroicog m Heh. i. 6, and dpxv (i. e , 
dp%wy) Ttjg KTcaeiog Qeov, Rev. iii 14 JBy him 
were all things m the universe created, (sv avr<y 
iKTiaQn] rcL Trdvra rd Iv roTg ovpuvoTig ical IttI 
Tijg yfjQi) tbe material and spiritual world, (rd 
bpard Kal aopara,) everything which is elevated, 
great, and powerful, (fpovoi KvpiorTjreg, 

/c. r. X ,) all things weie created by him (ft ahrov) 
and on his account, or for his service {dg ahrbv) 
He exists from eternity {rrpb Trcnfrwv), and from ! 
him everything derives its existence (rd rrdvra iv \ 
ahrip ffvvkarrjKe) Philo and Josephus often speak ■ 
of God, the Creator, in the same way. Heb. i- 2 , 3 
Christ IS here described as cpkpojv (i. e , conservans, 

cf. Is xlvi 3 , and the phrase bo cVii*' ap- 
plied to God) rd Trdvra rty pbpart rijg cvvapetog 
ahrov i. e., by his almighty will or command. 
That in the clause, St ou Kal rovg alCjvag eTroiijaev, 
the word Sid may denote not merely the instru- 
mental, but also the efficient cause, is evident from 
many texts— e. g., John, iii. 17 ; Romans, i 5 , 

1 Cor L 9; and especially from Heb. ii. 10, 
where the same word is used in reference to the 
Father, bC ov rd rravra And that the meaning 
of Paul was, that the Son himself was the creator 
of the universe, is placed beyond a doubt from the 
text, Heb. i. 10, where Ps. cii. 26 (Thou, Lord, 
hastjounded the earth; the heavens are the work 
of thy hands,) is quoted and applied to Christ 
Therefore inasmuch as the eternal power and 
majesty of the Father are declared by the crea- 
tKiD, so far as it is his work (Rom i. 20) , the 


eternal power and majesty of the Son are declared 
by this same creation, so far as it is his work. 
For further remarks respecting the creation of 
the world by the Son, vide s 47. 

3 Omnipotence is ascribed to Christ, Phil 
ill. 21 , omniscience. Matt xi. 27. John, vi 46, 
He only kopaics rbv Trarkpa. John, ii 24, 25. 
He IS also described as the searcher of hearts, who 
knows and will bring to light the most hidden things, 
1 Cor. iv. 5. Indeed, it follows of course, that if 
Christ has created, governs, and preserves all 
things, he must possess omnipotence and omni- 
science. Here it is objected, that from other 
texts it is clear that Christ received both his 
doctrine and his power from the Father — e. g., 
Matt. xi. 27, TrdvTa poi TraptboQn] virb rov irarpog. 
John, viii. 26 , XU 49 ; Matt xxviii 18, all 
power m heaven and in earth is giten me, John, 
m. 35 , V. 26, the Father hath given power to the 
Son to raise the dead, &c. But in these passages 
Christ IS spoken of as Messiah, or as an ambas- 
sador appointed by God. And here it is evident, 
that he is considered in the New Testament both 
PS God, and as God united with man. Vide s. 100, 
seq 

Note , — The passage Col. u. 9, Iv ahrty Karoncei 
Ttdv rb TrXripwpa rijg ^eorTjrog awparLKwg, is 
quoted to prove that Christ possesses all divine 
perfections. But the text must be explained by 
the parallel texts, Col i. 19, kv ahriy shbotcTjae 
Trdv rb rrXbpwpa tear one Fjcrai, and Ephes. iii 19, 
where the phrase TrXi^pw/Lia Qeov occurs instead 
of rrXijpujpa Bs6rif]rog, so that ^iorrjg is abstract 
for conciete, like Kvpiorr\g instead of Kupioc:. 
JXkypwpa means multitude, collection, as TTKiipiova 
rwv iQvivv, Rom xi. 25. By the phrase, then, 
Trdv rb rrXypwpa rrjg ^sorijrog, the whole multi- 
tude of men living under the divine government 
are intended, and when of these it is said, that 
they iv avrip CXpiartp) KaroiKH, it is the same as 
to say, All men without distinction, whether Jews 
or Greeks, have citizenship in the Christian 
church, — all are the people of God. 'SwparLKwg 
is equivalent to dg adpa, and must he explained 
by the parallel texts, Col i. 18 ; Ephes. i. 22 ; 
IV. 15 , according to which the meaning of the 
phrase is, they compose the body, or church, of 
which Christ is the head (KeepaXy ) Nmsselt, in 
his Weihnachts programm. of 1785, gives an- 
other explanation. He supposes the allusion is 
to the perfect divine instruction which is given 
by Christ, and that in a real and distinct manner 
(awparnewg) , and not in symbols and images, as 
in the Mosaic religion. 

H Texts in which Divine Honour is required foi 

Chnst 

This is the third class of texts in proof of the 
divinity of Christ Christ and his apostles ex- 
pressly teach that divine honour and worship 
must be paid to God only. Vide Matt. iv. 10, 
coll. Dent vi. 13 , Rev xix. 10. And in this 
they agree entirely with the prophets of the Old 
Testament. Vide Isa. xlii. 8 , xlviii. 11. Hence 
it is just to conclude, that when Chnst himself 
and his apostles require that divine wotship 
should be paid to him, they acknowledge that he 
is God ; otherwise they would require what, ac- 
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cording to tneir own principles, would be blas- 
phemy. The following are the principal texts 
of this class — 

1. John, V 23, All should honour the Son, even 
as they honour the Father , whoso honours not the 
Son, honours not the Father who hath sent him 
We reason thus — If the worship due to the 
Father should be paid to the Son, and if he who 
withholds from the Son such worship as is due to 
the Father, is regarded as if he honoured not the 
Father, it follows that equal honour is due to the 
Son with the Father But Christ, according to 
his own maxims, could have laid no claim to this 
honour if he were less than the Father, or, which 
is the same thing, were not God Now the Son 
is honoured as the Father, his instructions and 
precepts are embraced and obeyed as those of 
the Father ; when the same unlimited confidence 
IS placed in him as is placed in the Father ; when 
all our salvation is expected from him as it is 
from the Father and this is what Jesus requires 
of his disciples. 

2. That the apostles and primitive Christians 
must have understood and explained these and 
similar expressions of Christ in this manner, ap- 
pears from their example For (a) the apostles 
and first Christians directed their players to 
Christ — e. g , in the choice of an apostle, Acts, 
1 . 24 Su, Kupie, icapdtoyvwfrra Tcdvrinv, coll 
V. 21, where Jesus is called Kvpiog. The o 
Kupioc, whom Paul invohed, 2 Cor xii. 8, was 

* Christ , for it was that the power of Christ {8u- 
vapig Xpcarov') might be manifested in support- 
ing him that he was willing to suffer *, cf. Acts, 
vii 59 Besides, in the early ages of Chris- 
tianity, it was well known even among the 
heathen, that Christians worshipped Christ as 
a God. Pliny (X. Epist 97) says, he was as- 
sured that in their meetings, cai men Christo quasi 
Deo soliti essent dicere secum invicem {b) The 
apostles frequently refer to Christ the texts of the 
Old Testament which speak of the honour and 
worship of God — e. g, Heb. i. 6, Let all the 
angels of God worship him, from Psalm xcvu. 7 , 
also Rom xiv li, from Is. xlv 3 

3. Phil. ii. 1 0 , At the name of Jesus (i e , when 
they hear the name of Jesus, 6 X-vpiog, the Lord 
over all, ver. 9, 11,) every knee should bow, of 
angels, (or the inhabitants of heaven,) of the in- 
habitants of earth, and the inhabitants of the king- 
dom of the dead, (jcarax^ovLa,') in short, all in 
the universe, without exception. Should it be 
objected here that these words do not require that 
divine honour should be given to Jesus, but that 
adoration only which is due to him as king, Mes- 
siah, head of the church, (since in ver. 9, 11, he is 
spoken of in the latter character, and not as God,) 
it might be replied, that in the preceding con- 
text he is expressly described as Icra Qeif. So 
that Paul here requires that same divine honour 
to be paid to Christ which he requires elsewhere, 
and which he himself rendered - All should wor- 
ship as God this equal of God (ver. 6), whenever 
they heard his name, which is above every other. 

4 Here belong also the texts m which the 
apostles shew that they place their whole reliance 
on Christ ; looked to him for all temporal and 
spiritual blessings, those relating to time and to 
eternity; and in which they exhort all Chris- 


tians to do the same , and this reliance on Christ 
is expressed by them in the same language in 
which they speak elsewhere of their confidence 
in God and his providence, and which is never 
employed in reference to men or angels ; 2 Cor 
V. 8 — 11 , 2 Tim. IV, 17, 18. The texts in which 
the apostles profess to work miracles ev bvopan 
XpLffToij, as his messengers, and by his power, are 
to be reckoned among the foregoing proofs — e g , 
Acts, iii 6, seq &c. , also the oaths eaA protesta- 
tions which the apostles uttered by Chist, since, 
according to Christian rules, they could swear 
by God alone — e g, Rom. ix 1, kv Xpiar^, by 
Christ ' 2 Tim ii. 7 , finally, the texts in which 
the apostles supplicate grace from Christ, as well 
as fiom the Father, for all Christians. 

We see, then, from all these texts, that while 
the Bible always teaches that Christ receives all 
his endow'ments fiom the Father, (vide Morns, 
p 63, s 8,) and that the Father acts through him, 
and bestows all good through him , it still describes 
him as literally God, and equ^l with the Father 
And this is sufficient to establisfi^r fjtith , and 
further than this we ‘should not attempt to go 

SECTION XXXIX * * 

or THE IIOEY SriIlIT AMD IIIS PEKSOXALIT.T 

1 !■ ^ 

I Menmri!^ of the tei m Holy Spii it 

One of the principal difficulties in the discussion 
of this doctrine arises from the vaiious meanings 
of the words Tn Trvivjia, and of the compounds 

ITi'l, TTi*!, IDl, llv&uixactyiov,U.veujia Oeov, 
K r, X. These meanings, however, are needlessly 
multiplied hy the subtleties of interpreters and 
lexicographers. It may also he remarked that the 
terms m and D’nbN mn, Jlvevpa dyiov and 
Rvsvpa 0£ou, are interchanged as synonymous, 
since dyiov, signify what is reverenced, 

venerable, and then more specifically what is 
divine. Hence the expression occurring 1 Pet 
IV. 14, ro rt\g So^rfg, (i. e., evdo^ov or dyiov’) koI 
(i. e ) TO rov Oeov Trvevjua. 

In orde ‘ to understand thoroughly the ground 
of the various significations of this term as used 
in the Bible, and especially in the New Testa- 
ment, the reader must consult the general re- 
marks respecting the use of these words, and 
respecting the derivations of their significations 
contained m s. 19, IL ; col. s 9, III IV In 
continuation of what is there said, (supposing it 
now to be understood by the student,) the fol- 
lowing remarks, relating particulaily to the New 
Testament, are here added. 

•cSiTJ? iTi*i frequently signifies, the divine nature, 
or God himself; but it also denotes tbe divine 
power, as displayed both in the material and spi- 
ritual world, also the divine understanding and 
knowledge, and the communication of it to men. 
But in speaking of the effects of the divine power, 
there was not in ancient times that nice distinc- 
tion which is now made between what m me- 
diately and immediately done by God, since his 
agency is not less real in one case than m the 
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other. This distinction is not therefore found in 
the holy scriptures , no practical purpose could 
have been answered by introducing it , and in- 
deed, to have made it would often have been in- 
jurious. 

Accordingly, throughout the Old Testament, 
the rrn, or n’rr'p^ irn, is represented as 

having an agency, sometimes mediate, some- 
times immediate, in everything which is done , 
and to It everything great and elevated — know- 
ledge, talents, discoveries, arts, great actions, 
good governments, exemplary virtue and piety, 
&c., are uniformly ascribed. Vide s. 9, III. 

The same mode of expression and representa- 
tion is adopted in the New Testament, and was 
common among the first Christians. As the 
people of God, they were bound to distinguish 
themselves from other men by their knowledge 
of the sacred truths of religion , they were 
bound to live in a virtuous and truly pious man- 
ner; to place their confidence in God and in 
Jesus Christ; with the promise that thus they 
should enjoy m an eminent degree the blessing 
of God and the grace of Christ, and be greatly 
prospered m their endeavours for the promotion 
of Christianity. Now all this knowledge, hoh- 
ness, faith, and success in their undertakings was 
ascribed by them UvevjjiaTL dyu^ or 0£ou Vide 
1 Cor XU. 3, seq ; from which passage we also 
learn that the influences and operations of this 
divine Spirit were different, according to the 
difference found in mdividual Christians. 

(a) It was the duty of all Christians to possess 
a fundamental knowledge, and a firm and unwa- 
vering hehef of the principal truths of Chris- 
tianity; to hve in a manner corresponding to 
this knowledge ; to have a faith in God and in 
Jesus Christ, made active by love. And so this 
knowledge of the truths of rehgion, and this cor- 
respondent Christian temper and disposition, 
were ascribed to the Holy Spirit, and were called 
Hvtfi/xa dyiov, XlviVfza ©foi), Xptorou, or Yiov. 
Vide Rom.* viii. 9 , Gal. v. 16. 22, 23 ; vi. 8. The 
gospel itself, or Christianity, was also called by 
the same name, it being the most perfect, and a 
divmeli/ instituted religion. 

{b) But some Christians were distinguished 
from the rest by eminent abihties, talents, gifts, 
and capacities , by zeal, activity, &c. These 
were made teachers and other officers of the 
church, according to their various gifts and abi- 
lities. Now all these various gifts, abilities, and 
talents, of whatever sort, by which such persons 
became useful to the church, were ascribed to 
the Holy Spirit, derived and named from him ; 
for in these various endowments the agency of 
this divine co-operating power was unusually 
conspicuous. These extraordinary qualifications 
j are commonlj^ called miraculous gifts — ^the gift of 
teaching, of tongues, of healmg, of working 
miracles, &c., — ^all of which promoted the glory 
and advancement of Chnstiamty. Vide Matt, 
ill, 11 ; 1 Cor. XIV. 12; 1 Thess. v. 19. On this 
account it is that all who oppose the truth of God, 
or persecute the prophets who teach it, even 
those who put hindrances in the way of the in- 
fluence of religion over themselves or others, 
are said to resist the Holy Spirit, to afflict, to 


grieve it, See. Isa Ixni. 10 ; Ephes. iv. 30 , Acts, 
vii. 51 

Since now the sacred writers, like all others, 
make use of the figure prosopopeia, and personify 
these divine influences — speaking of them as the 
Holy Spirit, as they often do of the wisdom and 
other attributes of God — we should be cautious in 
the selection of texts from which the personality 
of the Holy Spirit is to be proved We should rest 
content with those which are most clear and ex- 
phcit , for nothing is gained by collecting a large 
number. 

Cf. Lang, Zur Befordening des richtigen Ge- 
brauchs des Teller schen Worterbuchs uber das 
N. T unter dem Worte Geist Schleusner. Diss. 
de vocabuli wevya in libns N. T. vario usu, 
Gottmgae, 1791, 4to Scripta Varu Argumenti, 
No. IV., De Spintu Sancto et Christo paracletis ; 
Halse, 1790. 

II Personality of the 'H.oly Spvnt 

The Holy Spirit is represented in the New 
Testament, not only as different from the Father 
and Son, and not merely as the personification of 
some attribute of God, or of some effect which he 
has produced, but as a hXevdX person. Vide Sem- 
ler, Disp. Spintum Sanctum recte descnbi per- 
sonam. The proof of this is thus made out from 
the following texts — 

1. From the texts, John, xiv. 16, 17, 26 , xv. 26 
The Holy Spirit is here called 7rapdK\7]Toc, not 
comforter, advocate, nor even merely teacher, as 
Ernesti renders it, but helper, assistant, counsellor, 
m which sense it is used by Pbilo, when he says, 
God needs no TrapdicXTjTOQ, (monitor.) Of the 
Paracletus Christ says, that the Father will send 
him in 1m (Christ’s) name, (i. e., in his place,) to 
instruct his disciples. To these three subjects 
similar personal predicates are here equally ap- 
plied, and the Paracletus is not designated by 
the abstract word auxilium, but by the concrete 
auviliator, so that we have the Father, who sent 
him , the Son, in whose place he comes , and the 
Holy Spirit, who is sent. His office is to carry 
forward the great work of teaching and saving 
men, which Christ commenced, and to he to the 
disciples of Christ what Christ himself was while 
he continued upon the earth John, xv. 26, 
When the Paracletus shall come, whom I will send 
to you from the Father, (/ mean, the Spirit — i. e , 
teacher — of truth, who proceeds from the Father,^ 
he will instruct you further in my religion; where 
it should he remarked, that the phrase kKTVopevecr- 
9at Trapd Uarpog means to be sent or commissioned 
by the Father. Cf. John, xiv. 16, (bwaet vptv 
TLarrjp,) and xvL 28, (e^rj\9ov Trapd Ilarpog, 
missus sum,) and m Hebrew. This proces- 
sion of the Holy Spirit from the Father does not 
imply, then, as it is used in the Bible, the com- 
munication of the divine nature to the Spirit, or 
his internal connexion with the Father. Vide 
s 43. 

2. 1 Cor. xii. 4 — 11, There are various gfis 
(xopiapara), but there is one and the sa/m^ Spii^it 
(to avrb UvEvpa), from whom they all prqpecdL 
Here the xapiapara are expressly distinguished 
from the Spirit, who is the author of them. In 
ver, 5, this same person is distinguished from 
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Christ (6 Ktipioc)? and in ver. 6, from 6 0f6i, In 
Ter 11 It IS said, all these (various gifts) worketh 
one and the selfsame Spirit, who imparteth to every 
man his own, as he will (KaQojg j^ovXETai.). 

3. Those texts m which such attributes and 

works are ascribed to the Holy Spirit as can be 
predicated of no other than a personal subject. 
In John, xvi. 13, seq., he is said XaXeXv, aKOveiv, 
Xaptdvuv, iz.T X 1 Cor ii. 10, God hath re- 
vealed the doctrines of Christianity to us bt his 
Spirit, (the TragdizXpTOQ before mentioned, who 
was sent to give us this more perfect instruction.) 
And this Spirit searches (kpevv^) all things, even 
the most secret divine purposes, Gcou, cf. 

Rom. XI 33 seq. ,) in his instruction, therefore, 
we may safely confide. The expressions, the 
Holy Spirit speaks, sends any one, appoints any 
one for a particular purpose, and others, which 
occur so fiequently m the Acts and elsewhere, 
shew that the Holy Spirit was understood by 
the early Christians to be z personal agent. Acts, 
xiii. 2, 4 ; XX. 28 ; xxi 11, seq 

4. The formula of baptism, Matt xxviii. 19, 
and Other similar texts, such as 2 Cor xiii 14, 
where Father, Son, and Holy Ghost are men- 
tioned in distinction, (s 35,) may now be used m 
proof of the personality of the Holy Spirit, since 
the other texts upon which the meaning of these 
depends have already been cited. We may now 
safely conclude that the Holy Spirit mentioned 
in these texts was understood by the early Chris- 
tians to be a person; although this could not be 
proved from this class of texts separately consi- 
dered. Vide s. 35, 1 

From all these texts taken together, we may 
form the following result — The Holy Spirit is 
represented m the Bible as a personal subject, 
and as such is distinguished from the Father and 
the Son. In relation to the human race he is 
described as sent and commissioned by the Father 
and the Son, and as occupying the place which 
Christ, who preceded him, held In this respect 
he depends (to speak after the manner of men) 
upon the Father (John, xiv. 16) and upon the 
Son, (John, xiv. 16, 26, also xvi. 14, Ik tov ipov 
Xp-ipETai ,) and m this sense he proceeds from them 
both, or is sent by them both This may be ex- 
pressed more literally as follows — The great 
work of converting, sanctifying, and saving men, 
which the Father commenced through the Son, 
will be earned on by the Father and Son, through 
the Holy Spirit 

Note — The objectors to this doctrine frequently 
say, that the imaginative orientalists were accus- 
tomed to represent many things as personal sub- 
jects, and to introduce them as speaking and 
acting, which, however, they themselves did not 
consider as persons, and did not intend to have 
so considered by others. And to this oriental 
usage they think that Christ and his apostles 
might here, as in other cases, have conformed. 
But whenever Christ and his apostles spoke in 
figurative language, they always shewed, by the 
explanatious which they gave, that they did not 
intend to be undel:stood literally. But they have 
given no such explanation of the language which 
they employ with regard to the Holy Spirit. We 
therefore fairly conclude that they intended that 
their language should be understood hterallyj 


otherwise they would have led their readers and 
hearers into error , and the more so, as they well 
knew that their readers and hearers were accus- 
tomed to personifications. 


SECTION XL 

OF THK DIVINITY OF THE HOLY SPIRIT 

We shall now offer the texts from which the 
proof is drawn that the Holy Spirit is God , or 
that the personal subject, called Uvevpa liyiov, 
possesses the same divine perfections which are 
ascribed to the Father and the Son. Morus, 

I p 65, 66, s 10 . These texts may be divided into 
those which are more important, and those which 
are less convincing, or which, though frequently 
cited, have no relation to this subject 

II Texts in which Divine Attndutes ^c. are asenbed 
to the Holy Spint 

On this subject we reason as follows If the 
texts m which the Holy Spint is distinguished 
from the Father and the Son, and in which he is 
spoken of as a personal subject, also ascribe to 
him, as well as to them, divine attributes and 
perfections, it is just to conclude that he is God 
m the same sense in which the Father and the 
Son are so. On account of the various meamngs 
of the word TTvsvpa, we may not be able, nor can 
it be at all necessary, to offer a great multitude 
of texts in proof of the divinity of the Holy 
Spirit If one divine attribute is in any passage 
clearly ascribed to him, his divinity is as firmly 
established as if it were proved from a great va- 
riety of texts that all the divine perfections belong 
to him ; for the divine perfections are inseparably 
connected, and the possession of one of them 
involves the possession of all the rest Vide 
s. 18, 38. 

1 Cor 11 . 9 — 13, Uvevpa IpBvvd rd jSdQrj Qsov, 
where omniscience is evidently ascribed to the 
Spirit Vide s 39, John, xvi. 13, where he 
is said to know future events, (futura contin- 
gentia,) which are concealed from every created 
being, and known to God only, (^v ySvva^i 
ictXrai, Horn.,) except so far as he reve^ this 
knowledge to men. The Holy Spirit, then, to 
whom they are known, and who himself reveals 
them to others, must be God 1 Cor. xii. 4, 11. 
Omnipotence and omniscience necessarily belong 
to an agent, who, according to his own good 
pleasure, imparts such various gifts, and does all 
which is here asenbed to the Spirit of God. The 
revealing of divine trutR to the minds of pro- 
phets and apostles; their inspiration ; the miracles 
wrought through their instrumentality, and other 
things often spoken of as the peculiar work of 
God, are elsewhere ascribed to the Holy Spirit 
as the efficient agent, and considered as his proper 
work ; from which it justly follows, that the Holy 
Spirit was regarded as God. Cf. Joffn, xiv. 17 , 

I Cor. XU ; 1 Pet. 1 . 21 , seq. The improvement 
of the moral character is described as the work 
of the Holy Spirit, John, iii. 5, seq., and often 
elsewhere as the work of God, on account of the 
difficulties and obstacles with which it is attended, 
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^ aad 'which are so great as to prove wholly insur- 
mouQtable hy the unassisted efforts of man. 

The proof that divine worship was paid to the 
Holy Spirit is not so abundant and satisfactory 
as that adduced to prove that divine worship was 
rendered to Christ, s. 38. Still, however, it is 
sufficient, when taken in connexion with what 
has already been offered in proof of his divinity 
In Rom. ix. 1, Paul swears by the Holy Spirit, iv 
TivsvpaTi ccyiiy, as he does by Christ in the same 
passage. This must be considered an act of di- 
vine worship, since both Mosaic and Christian 
rules forbid swearing by any but the supreme 
God, Matt V. 33—36. To swear by God, and to 
honour or worship him, were synonymous terms 
in the Old Testament In Matt xii. 31, to speak 
against the Holy Spirit is represented by Christ 
as blasphemy. 

We are not destitute, then, of passages which 
distinctly ascribe divine attributes and works to 
the Holy Spirit, although these texts are not so 
many nor so clear as those which i elate to the 
divinity of the Son. Some have taken occasion 
from this fact to represent the doctrine of the 
divinity of the Holy Spirit as doubtful or unim- 
portant, but— - 

(а) In this connexion we would repeat the 
observation before made, s. 12 — viz., that we can 
conclude nothing respecting the internal im- 
portance of a doctrine feom the more or less fre- 
quent mention of it in the New Testament The 
books of the New Testament were written with 
primary reference to the condition of men at the 
time when they were written, and always presup- 
pose a more full oral mstruction. 

(б) The most important consideration, how- 
ever, IS this : that by the TLv ev pa dy lov^ 
something divine (rl B’eiov^ was always under- 
stood by the Jews and Christians of ancient times. 
So soon, therefore, as the early Christians under- 
stood that the TLvevpa dyiov was a person, they 
immediately regarded him as God— a subject 
belonging to the godhead. It was not necessary, 
therefore, in the first Christian instruction, to speak 
often and expressly of his divine nature and attri- 
butes. These were very easily understood from 
the ideas commonly entertained in ancient times 
respecting the divine Spirit. Vide Morns, p. 66, 
Note 5. The case was different with respect to 
Christ, since the Jews did not commonly suppose 
that the Messiah was divine, as appears from 
Matt. xxii. 43 — 46. They understood his title, 
Son of God, in the general sense of a great 
king, s. 37. 

II. Teasts in which the Holy Spirit is called God, 

These are sometimes used to prove the divinity 
of the Holy Spirit, but are either inferior to the 
former in evidence, or have no bearing upon the 
subject. The observations just made. No 1. (a) 
of this section, have not always been duly re- 
garded. Writers have thought too much of the 
number of texts, and have collected indiscrimi- 
nately many which have only an apparent rela- 
tion to the subject. Especially they have endea- 
voured to search out a multitude of texts in which 
the Holy Spirit is expressly called God But 
(a) the simple appellation God, is not of itself 
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sufficient to prove the supreme divinity of the 
subject to whom it is given, as Christ himself 
declared, John, x. 34, 35, coll. s. 37. The texts 
therefore which ascribe divine attributes and 
works to the Spirit are far more important than 
texts of this class, and prove all that is essential. 
(h) It is doubtful in many of these texts, in which 
the predicate God is used, whether the Holy 
Spirit as a person is intended. Many of them, at 
least, may be explained without necessarily sup- 
posing a personal subject, according to the ana- 
logy of the texts mentioned, s. 39, I. 

The following texts are often quoted : — Acts, 
V, 3, 4 Peter tells Ananias (ver 3) that Satan 
had induced him ipevcraaSiaL to TLvevpa dyiov, 
and afterwards (ver 4) oiiK sipevcroj dv^pwiroLQ, 
dXKd Tiy Qsp. The same subject who is called 
the Holy Spirit in one place is called God in the 
other. But from the comparison of other pas- 
sages, it might be thought that the Hvsupa dyiov 
was here to be understood m the subjective sense, 
and denoted the Spirit dwelling in the apostles ; 
the higher knowledge and gifts with which they 
were endowed, their miraculous powers, as m 
ver. 32 ; and the passage could accordingly be 
explained thus . your crime is not to b^ consideied 
as if you had intended to deceive mere men, because 
you knew that God had endowed us with super- 
natural knowledge. This explanation is con- 
firmed by the very clear text, 1 Thess, iv. 8, 
He who despises us, despises not men, hut God, 
Tov bovra to Hvsupa avrov to dyiov eig hpag. 
Cf Ex xvi, where it is said, ver. 2, that the 
Israelites rebelled against Moses and Aaron , but 
Moses tells them, ver. 8, your rebellion is not 
against us, but against God, whose messengers 
we are. Hoes this prove that Moses and Aaron 
belong to the godhead ? But when it is proved 
from other texts that Christ, the apostles, and 
the early Christians, understood the Xivevpa 
dyiov to he a personal subject, belonging to the 
godhead, (as those concerned in this event un- 
doubtedly did,) then this text and many of the 
following may he regarded as satisfactory proof 
of the divinity of this Spirit. But wheu intro- 
duced before these texts, by which their meaning 
IS determined, or out of their relation to them, 
they prove nothing- The sense of the text in 
Acts, as determined by the preceding texts, is 
plainly this . for you to intend to deceive us who 
are apostles — us, whom you knew to he under 
the special influence of the Holy Spirit — is to he 
considered the same as if you had intended to 
deceive God , for you knew that he from whom 
this influence proceeds is regarded by us as God. 
The same may he said with respect to the for- 
mula of baptism, Matt xxvm. 19. It cannot, in 
itself considered, he used as a proof-text, because 
the mere collocation of the name Holy Spirit 
with that of Father and Son does not prove that 
he possesses divine nature in common with them. 
Vide s 35. But when his divmity has been 
proved by other texts, then this also may be 
cited , because from the former we learn how 
the latter must he understood, and was actually 
understood m the first ages of the church. 
The passage, 2 Cor, in. 17, 'O d'e KvpioQ Tb 
Xlvevpd kcFTi has sometimes been translated, the 
Spirit 1 $ Jehqvah himself. But the meaning is. 
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Christ IS the true Spirit of the Old Testament — 

5 e., the Old Testament contains essentially the 
same doctrine which Christ taught — viz , the 
necessity of the retiewal of the heart, and inward 
piety. Some have endeavoured to prove the 
divmity of the Holy Spirit from a comparison 
of different texts , but in doing this they have 
often resorted to forced and unnatural interpre- 
tations. An instance of this may be seen in the 
comparison of the texts Isa vii. 8 — 10 and Acts, 
xxviii. 26, 27. In the former of these we^ read, 
Jehovah said, Go to this people, Slq , but in the 
latter, Uv sv pa r b dyiov aXdXTjcre did Hcratov 
— \kyov, /c. r X. Here the same person who in 
the former text is called nyp, in the latter is 
called Uvsvpa dyiov. But YLvsvpa dyiov may be 
used in its more general sense for the Deity, and 
does not here necessarily designate pei son of 
the Holy Ghost. Vide s 39, I , and s. 19, II 
We have now considered some of the most 
important texts of scripture in which we are 
taught the doctrine that (1) there is only one 
God; but that (2) in this one divine nature 
there are also three, described as personal subjects, 
and called Father, Son, and Holy Ghost; and 
that (3) these three possess in common the divine 
nature Respecting the manner in which these 
three make one God, we are taught nothing in 
the Bible, since the subject is of such a nature as 
not to admit of its being explained to us Vide 
s. 33. It is not therefore strange that in their 
attempts to illustrate it theologians should have 
pursued such different methods ; that in endea- 
vouring to explain what is inexplicable, they 
should have been compelled to call in the aids of 
human philosophy, and that, for the very reason 
that the whole subject is beyond their reach, 
they should have differed so widely from each 
other in the opinions which they have enter- 
famed respectmg it. We should here therefore 
refer to the remarks made upon this subject, 
s. 33. A general view of the whole will be given 
at the end of Chapter Second, to which we now 
proceed. 


CHAPTER II 


HISTORY or THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRINITY 


SECTION XLI. 

ARB THERB IN JEWISH OR HEATHEN WRITINGS ANV 
TRACES OP THE DOCTRINE OP THE TRINITV WHICH , 
WERE NOT DERIVED PROM CHRISTIAN SOURCES ? 

I Traces of this Doctrine in the Old Testament, the 
’ Apocrypha, and l^e Chaldaic Paraphrases 

Some have endeavoured to prove that the Jews 
had some knowledge of the Trinity, or at least of 
a plurality of persons in the godhead, from all 
these sources. But (a) the texts cited from the 
Old Testament in proof of this point do not by 
themselves perfectly establish it, as has been shewn, 
s. 34. Neither (h) are the texts nited from the 
Apocrypha altogether satsfactory. The appella- 
tion XoyoQ Oeov, which occurs fre(^uently in the 


Book of Wisdom and in Sirach, cannot be clearly 
proved in any on e instance to designate a person of , 
the godhead, but sigmfies either the divine oracles I 
and revelations, as Sir. i. 5, or the divine decrees and 
will, as Sir. xliii. 26, sv Xoyip avrov avyKsiTai 
Trdvra Book of Wisdom, xviii. 15, Xoyoi emi) 
TravTobvvapog, coll ix 1, xvi. 12 Nor does the 
appellation Son of God, in the Book of Wisdom, 
n. 13 — ^20, designate the Messiah, hut, in a more 
general sense, a favourite of God, one approved 
hy Heaven, a righteous person. The phrase Holy 
Spirit, used in the same book, (chap. ix. 17, 18,) 
there means only a holy temper, virtue, temperance, 
continence, sanciitas animi, cf. ix. 4, 10. (c) The 
terms v n niq’d, niq’D are used very fre- 
quently in the Chaldaic paraphrases, and seem, as 
there employed, to designate a person, and have 
therefore been compared with the appellation 
XoyoQ Qeov, and considered as indicating the doc- 
trine of the Trinity This is a very important 
argument. It is doubtful, however, whether 
these terms were understood by the Jews con- 
temporary with the paraphrasts as titles of the 
Messiah, or whether, as many suppose, they were 
regarded as synonymous with numen, majestas 
divma. The whole subject needs a new inves- 
tigation. Vide Paulus, Zum Anf. des. Evang. 
Johannis. 

\_Note — Whatever may be said of the use of 
the term Xoyog in the Apocryphal writings, it 
cannot be doubted that the term aoifila, in the 
Book of Wisdom, an .®gyptico- Jewish produc- 
tion, IS used hypostatically Wisdom is there re- 
presented as a being of the purest light, proceed- 
ing before the creation from the substance of 
God, as his perfect image, and the creator and 
governor of the world. Cf i 6 ; vii 22 — 27 ; viii. 

I, 3, ix. 1, 4, 9, 10, 11, 18, X. The writer of 
this hook had before him the personification of 
this divine attribute in the Old Testament, the 
rraDn of Prov. vm ix ; hut his representations 
very much surpass that in boldness; and this 
must he ascribed to the mfluence of that extra- 
vagant philosophy, strangely composed of orien- 
tal and Platonic ideas, ■ which then prevailed at 
Alexandria, and which, not content with per- 
sonifying, distinctly hypostatized the divine attri- 
butes. The influence of this philosophy was 
more strongly exhibited m the hypostases of 
Philo and the Cabbalists, and afterwards, in the 
peculiar modifications of some Christian doc- 
trines, adopted by the Alexandrine catechists. 
These different systems of independent powers, 
proceeding firom the source of aXL being, formed, 
as they were, upon these hints in the Old Testa- 
ment, under the influence of a foreign and cor- 
rupting philoso’^hy, bear but little resemblance, 
indeed, to the Trmity of the New Testament 
And notwithstanding all these presentiments of 
the truth found in uninspired writers before the 
Christian era, the doctrine of the Trinity must he 
regarded as altogether an articulus purus. — Tr.] 

II. Traces of this Doctrine in the Writings of Plato, the 

New Platonists, Philo, the Cabbalists, 

We find clear evidence of a belief m a cer- 
tmn sort of trinity m all these writers, although 
they differ In the mode of explaining it, and un- 
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derstand “by it something very different from the 
Trinity of the Bible. This evidence is as fol- 
lows . — 

1. Plato believed in a supreme being existing 
from eternity, but he also believed in an un- 
created, eternal matter, the former the source of 
all good, the latter, of all evil. The origin of 
the visible world, its relation to God, and his in- 
fluence upon it, were explained by him from the 
principles of the system of emanation — a system 
which the mind naturally adopts when it begins 
to speculate on subjects of this nature, and which 
IS, accordingly, more ancient and universal than 
any other system of philosophy. (It is piobable 
that, m conformity with the general principles of 
this philosophy, the ideas of which Plato spake 
were material, though this is disputed Vide 
Plessmg, Versuche zur Aufklarung der Philoso- 
phiedes altesten Alterthums ; Leipzig, 1788, 8vo ) 
The system of Plato may be thus stated God 
first produced the ideal world — i e., his infimte 
understanding conceived of the existence of the 
world, and formed, as it were, the plan of the 
creation. The real world was then formed after 
this ideal world, as its model , and this was done 
by uniting the soul of the world, which proceeded 
from the Divine Being, with matter, by which 
the world became an animated, sensitive, rational 
creature, guided, pervaded, and held together by 
this rational soul The three principles of Plato 
were thus, (a) the supreme God, whom he calls 
Ilar^p , (b) the divine understanding, which he 
calls, vovQ, SjjpLovpyoQ, Xdyoe, acorrjp, 

K. r. X.; and (c) the soul of the world. He in- 
deed distinguished the two last principles, in some 
respects, from the supreme God, but still accounted 
them as belonging by derivation to the divine 
nature. These views are fully developed in his 
Timseus, and elsewhere. It appears, then, that 
Plato believed in a Trinity, or three principles 
in the Divine Being, but whether he actually 
hypostasized these principles is doubtful, though 
it is affirmed by the New Platonists. 

A somewhat different statement of the Pla- 
tome system is given by Oelnch, in his “ Com- 
mentatio de doctrina Platonica de Deo,” &c. 
According to him, Plato divided all things into 
two classes — that which is real, unproduced, im- 
mutable, capable of being discerned only by the 
reason, (uotjrog, intelligibilis ,') and opposed to this, 
that which is produced, mutable, material, and 
cognizable by the senses, aluQri'^oQ, sensibilis.) 

I The latter must have a cause of its existence ; 

; and this cause is the Creator of the world, who, in 
imitation of the perfect ideal in his understanding, 
m which all the reality, substance, and true being 
of things was contained, wrought rude matter 
into the present sensible world But since what 
IS animatedis more perfect than what is inanimate, 
and God, as the most perfect being, could not 
make anythmg otherwise than perfect, he im- 
parted a soul to this sensible world. But this 
soul of ihe^ world is not a self-existing divine 
principle, since its nature participates in what is 
material and mutable, as well as in what is real 
and immutable, and consequently is neither one 
thing nor the other, but aq iuitetmediate being 
composed of the two. AccOjUding this state- 
ment, Plato did not conceive of a number of 


hypostases in the Deity , for the divine under- 
standing (Xoyoc) could not be imagined to be 
different from God himself, and the soul of the 
world belonged neither to the being of God, nor 
was regarded as a self-subsistent piinciple Many 
passages in his writings, however, were so per- 
verted and misapplied by the New Platonists, 
that they seemed to afford ground for their asser- 
tion that he really distmgmshed a number of hy- 
postases m the Divine Being. Hence the strange 
and manifold form in which the Platonic doc- 
trine of God was exhibited by Numenius, Plo- 
tinus, Porphyry, Jamblicus, Proclus, Chalcidius, 
Macrobius, and other New Platonists, and also 
by the Christian fathers of the second and third 
century 

[■^Voie.— In favour of the alleged Triad of Plato, 
cf Souverain, Le Platonisme devoile, translated 
by Loffler into the German, under the title Ver- 
such uber den Platonismus der Kirchenvater. 
Ben Carpzov, Trmitas Platonis, &c. , Lipsice, 
1693 Cudworth, Systeraa intellectuale huj'us 
universi. In opposition to the Triad of Plato, 
cf. Tiedemann, Geist der speculativen Philoso- 
phie, 2 hd s. 118, ff. Tennemann, System der 
Platon. Philosophic, 3 bd s 149. Geschichte 
der Philosophic, 2 bd. s 387. Paulus, Memora- 
bilien, an Essay, Ueber den gottlichen Verstand 
aus der Platon. Philosopbie — Tn.] 

2 The New Platonists eagerly embraced these 
ideas of Plato, and during the second and third 
centuries after the birth of Christ, seemed to 
labour to outdo one another in explaining, defend- 
ing, and more fully developing them. We have, 
for example, a work of Plotinus, Tnpl rwv rgmv 
dpxLKbiv uTToaraoEiDv — (i. e , Deus supremus, mens, 
anima mundi.') These New Platonists, however, 
not only differ widely from Plato, but often dis- 
agree among themselves in their mode of think- 
ing, and in their phraseology. 

3. The learned Jews, who lived beyond the 
bounds of Palestine, especially those who resided 
m Egypt, and in the other Grecian provinces, 
had imbibed, at an early period, (doubtless a con- 
siderable time before the coming of Christ,) many 
of the principles of the philosophy prevailing m 
the regions where they resided, and had con- 
nected, and as it were incorporated them with 
their previous opinions, and with their established 
religious system They first received the prin- 
ciples of the Grecian, and especially of the Pla- 
tonic philosophy, as then taught, into their own 
belief ; and afterwards, as is common with theo- 
logians, endeavoured to find them in the ancient 
sacred books of their own nation , and in order 
to this, they interpreted many expressions of 
their sacred books m accordance with their new- 
fangled notions. They were encouraged to do 
this the more, from the opinion which they en- 
tertained, that Plato had derived many of his 
ideas from Moses and other Hebrew writers. 
These foreign learned Jews seem also to have 
been influenced in their speculations by the prin- 
ciples of the theorg of emanation This oriental 
element may have been introduced in different 
ways into the later Jewish philosophy. The 
Jews must have become acquainted with this 
system during their residence in OhaLdsea, where 
it appears to have formerly prevailed; and they 
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probably brought many of its principles with 
them on their return to Judea ; and in this way 
it may have passed into the system of the later 
philosophizing Jews. They must also have re- 
ceived a large portion of this orientalism, when 
they adopted the Platonic, or rather New Pla- 
tonic philosophy, since the latter is wholly based 
upon the system of emanation But, from what- 
ever source derived, this system is found in the 
oldest writings of the Cabbalists, — those of the 
second century; and from these writings it is 
obvious that it was not of recent origin, but had 
been received by many learned Jews, before and 
at the Christian era. Vide Joh. Fr. Kleuker, 
Ueber die Natur und den Ursprung der Emana- 
tionslehre bey den Kabbalisten; Riga, 1786, 8vo. 
These principles were indeed wholly unknown 
to most of the Jews who lived within the bounds 
of Palestine during the hfetime of Christ, and 
afterwards. They were satisfied with their Pha- 
risao-rabbiuic theology, and looked for the Mes- 
siah as a religious reformer, and a temporal king. 
This was not the case, however, with the Jews 
who lived beyond the bounds of Palestine, and 
who were educated under the influence of the Gre- 
cian philosophy, they for the most part abandoned 
the expectation of a future Messiah, or regarded 
his kingdom as entirely of a moral nature. It is 
among these learned Jews out of Palestine that 
the theory of the Xoyog is found as early as the 
first century. They regarded the Xoyoc as existing 
before the creation of the world, and as the instru- 
ment through whom God made all things. They 
entertained also the same notions respecting the 
spiritual world and the emanation of spiritual 
substances, or aeons, from the divine nature, &:c , 
as are found among the Platonists of that day. 
And entertaining these views, derived from the 
Platonists, they endeavoured to find them in the 
Old Testament , and, as appears from the example 
of Philo, carried all their preconceived opinions, 
by means of allegorical interpretation, into their 
ancient books. Philo speaks often in the Platonic 
manner of the Myog, calling him the Son of God, 
the i'iRST-BORN Son of God, (in distinction from 
the world, which was the younger son,) the first 
servant of God, devrepog Qthg, k. t. X. The 
Cabbalists frequently speak in their writings of 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, and there are 
many passages in the books of Philo in which a 
kind of trinity is taught, and in which his Pla- 
tonic ideas are clothed in Biblical language. 
Thus, for example, in his work “De opificio 
Mundi,’' there is mention of a supreme God, and 
of one begotten of him, (elsewhere called Trpwro- 
roKoq, \6yog, voug, k. r. X.,) who was full rov Qdov 
Uve-ufiarog. Vide Carpzov, Philoniana, p. 157. 

4. When now, at a later period, the Christian 
doctrine became known to these Grecian Jews, 
and was embraced by them, they began to con- 
nect with it the philosophical notions then pre- 
valent respecting the invisible world, the grada- 
tion of spirits, the superior aeon, who was of di- 
vine origin, &c They affirmed that the Son of 
God existed long before the man Jesus, and that 
in process of tune he united hinaself with this 
man, in order that he might be better able to 
benefit men by his instructions, to exert his in- 
fluence upon spirits, and to weaken the power 


which evil beings exercised to the injury of our 
race. They regarded the Holy Spirit as the all- 
enlivening and ever-active power, which flows 
forth from God, and is equally efficient m the 
physical and moial world. These opinions, de- 
rived partly fiom Grecian philosophy, and partly 
from Jewish and Christian theology, grew gra- 
dually in favour with the more learned Chris- 
tians ; they were variously developed and modi- 
fied by the different parties of the early Chris- 
tian church ; until at length, in the fourth cen- 
tury, one party obtained ascendancy for its own 
peculiar theory and phraseology, to the exclusion 
of all the rest. 

From the foregoing statements we arrive at 
the following conclusion — viz., (a) It cannot be 
denied that many of the ancient heathen philo- 
sophers (e g , the Platonists') believed in a trinity 
in the divine nature , and that they v ere led to en- 
tertain that belief by the principles of the theory 
of emanation, which they had first adopted From 
this source many learned Jews, who lived beyond 
the bounds of Palestine, drew their opinions — 
e. g , the Alexandrine Jews, Philo, and the Cab- 
balists. These Grecians Jews did not, however, 
simply adopt the pure ideas of Plato, which were 
variously represented even by the New Pla- 
tonists, but they mixed and incorporated them 
with their own national opinions and their own 
religious principles, and thus endeavoured to re- 
concile Platonism with the language and doc- 
trines of the Bible. That a trinity, in this sense, 
was known and professed by philosophers and 
Jews who were not Christians, is admitted But 
(b) the representations of this subject which are 
found m the writings of Plato and his followers, 
whether pagans or Jews, by no means agree with 
the simple representations of the Trinity con- 
tained in the word of God, nor even with those 
which prevailed among Christians throughout the 
Roman empire, after the Nicene Council in the 
fourth century. For, according to the Platonists, 
the second and third principles belonging to the 
Deity were widely distinguished from the supreme 
God , they were produced from him, were sub- 
ordinate to him, and altogether less than he ; 
though yet, from their denvation, they were re- 
garded as belonging to the Divine Bemg, and 
were often, indeed, called God, Such, however, 
is not the representation of the Trinity contained 
in the Bible, or in the distinctions established at 
the Nicene CounciL But although the Platonic 
trinity differs thus widely from the scriptural 
doctrine, and also from the estabhshed theory of 
the church, it is yet possible that the scholastic 
and technical language in use on this subject was 
originally borrowed by Christians from the Pla- 
tonic theology. 

\_Note. — Besides these traces of a trinity in the 
godhead found among the Platonists, Alexandrine 
Jews, Cabbalists, &c., we may mention those 
found among the Indians in their tnmurti (triad), 
composed of three spirits, Brahma, Vischnu, and 
Schiva, produced from the supreme Deity. For 
a fuller account of this, cf, Fr. v. Schlegel, Weis- 
heit der Indier, s. 108 ; Heidelberg, 1808, 8vo, 
J. K. F. Schlegel, Ueber den Geist der Religio- 
sitat aller Zeiten und Volker, 2 th. s. 7, f. , Hano- 
ver, 1814, 8vo. Maurice, Indian Antiquities; 
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London, 1796 In vols iv v. the oriental triads 
are extensively investigated. The author finds 
“ the holy Trinity” in all his travels in the East. 
The Egyptians also have a trinity, consisting of 
Knuph, the eternal, all-pervading soul of the 
Tvorld, connected with Phtha (original light) 
and Neith (Wisdom ) Eor an account of this, 
cf. besides the above-named work of J. K- F. 
Schlegel, 1 th., s 192, Fr. Kreuzer, Symbolik 
und Mythologie der alten Volker, s 78, f of 
Moser’s abridgment On the general subject, 
cf. Tholuck, Hie speculative Trinitatslehre der 
neuern Orientalen , Berlin, 1826, 8vo — Tr.] 

SECTION XLII 

HISTORY op THE DOCTRINE OP THE TRINITY DURING 

THE SECOND AND THIRD CENTURIES BEFORE THE 

NICENB COUNCIL. 

Notice of some of the woi 7cs whicTi cast light on this 
poi tion of Dogmatic History 

VoL 11 . of the work of Dionysius Petavius, the 
' Jesuit, — “ He Theologicis Dogmatibus,” Ed 2, 

I 6 vols ; Antwerpise, 1700,fol. — contains a collec- 
tion of passages from the early fathers relating 
to the doctrine of the Trinity , but should be con- 
sulted rather for the passages themselves than 
for the compiler’s exposition of them Book ii 
of the work of Jo Forbesms, a Corse, " Institu- 
tiones historico-theologicse Amstel. 1645. Both 
of these vrriters endeavour to prove the agreement 
of the earliest Christian writers with the common 
orthodox doctrine as estahhshed in the fourth 
century'. But this agreement of the ante and 
post Nicene writers cannot he proved merely 
i from their having used the same words and 
phrases, as has often been very plausibly con- 
tended , for the earlier writers often used these 
words and phrases in an entirely different sense 
from that in which they have been employed 
since the fourth century. This remark must be 
kept in mind in forming an estimate of those 
works which were written with the professed ob- 
ject of proving the entire agreement of the doc- 
trine of the Trinity as held by the earliest Chris- 
tian fathers and as established in the fourth cen- 
tury at the council of Nice — '6 g , G. Bull, De- 
fensio Fidei Nicsense, 2 vols. , Londini, 1703. 
Burscher, Scnptorum antiquissimorum Hoctnna 
' de Deo Triuno et J Christo, Lipsim, 1780, 8vo. 

I- The followmg works are composed with great 
critical accuracy, and with a careful regard to 
the peculiarities of the writers of different periods 
— viz., Dr. Semler, Emleitung in die Geschichte 
der christlichen Glaubenslehre, prefixed to the 
three parts of Baumgarten’s Polemik ; also his 
Sammlung nher die Beweisstellen in der Dog- 
matik, th. n. s 1 , Halle, 1768, 8vo Souverain, 
Platonisme devoile, 1700, translated into Ger- 
man, under the title, Versuch uberdenPlatonismus 
der Kirchenvater, with notes and a preface by 
Loffler, 1782, 8vo; republished with an addi- 
tional Essay by Loffler, Ueber das Entstehen 
der Dreyeinigkeitslehre unter den Christen, Zul- 
hchau, 1792, 8vo. Cf. the Review of this work 
in the Lit. Zeit. Nr. 295—297, 1793. C. F. 
Rossler, Lehrbegriff der christlichen Kirche m 


den drey ersten Jahrhunderten , Frankfort am 
Mam, 1775; also his greater work, Bibliothek 
der Kirchenvater, 10 thle , Leipzig, 1776--86, 
8vo ; m which he gives extracts from the ^c- 
trinal writings of the ecclesiastical fathers The 
works of Meiners and Oelrichs on Platonism 
must be noticed here, though refened to more 
particularly under another division of this sec- 
tion. The new works of Lange, Mnenscher, and 
Augusti, on dogmatic history, must also be here 
cited 

The latest and most distinguished in- 
vestigators of this difficult portion of dogmatic 
history are, Neander, Gieseler, and Schleierma- 
cher. The first of these, in that portion of his 
Allgemeine Geschichte der christlichen Religion 
und Kirche, devoted to the history of doctrines, 
IS thought to have giveu the best history of this 
doctrine yet offered to the public The Kirchen- 
Geschichte of Gieseler is principally valuable 
for £i full and excell6nt SGlGction of extracts from 
the fathers. Schleiermacher has entered upon an 
investigation of the opposition between the Sa^ 
bellian and Athanasian -theories — a sphere of 
inquiry which had been nearly overlooked in the 
zeal and diligence with which every ramification 
of the more urgent and threatening heresy of 
Anus had long been examined. 

The results to which these writers have come, 
while they confirm the general view of the his- 
tory of this doctrine given by Dr. Knapp, differ, 
however, in several important particnlars. Some 
of these different results the^ translator had in- 
tended to introduce as notes, in their appropriate 
places, and thus to render this history more 
complete, and in some parts more correct. But 
he found this undertaking attended with great 
inconveniences, and that it would swell this 
chapter, already very much extended, to an im- 
moderate length. He therefore concluded to 
publish this history as given by Dr. Knapp, with 
only an occasional reference to the authors where 
other views may he found, and with here and 
there a brief additional statement It may, how- 
ever, he hoped that some fruits of the labours of 
Neander, Gieseler, and Schleiermacher, will he 
reaped ere long by the American puhhc. — T r.] 

I. Voctnne of the Trinity as held by Primitive 
Christians, 

Christians from the earliest times were re- 
quired, agreeably to the command of Jesus, to 
profess their belief in the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, at the time of their baptism ; and these 
names were often used on other occasions, and 
were introduced, as appears from the New Tes- 
tament, as opportunity presented, in all the dis- 
courses mtended for Christian instruction and 
edification. It will of course he presumed that 
the first teachers of Christianity did not merely 
repeat these names before those to whom they 
administered the ordinance of baptism; they must 
also have exhibited the ideas to be connected 
with these names, and have explained the whole 
purport of that profession which was required. 
What this instruction was we cannot learn ex- 
actly, since, beside the New Testament, we have 
no credible written records of the first century 
containing information on this point From the 
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New Testament, however, and from the frag- 
ments of the oldest symbols, (collected by AValcb 
in his Bibliotheca symbolica vetus , Lemgo, 1770, 
8 VO,) we may be satisfied thus far, that tins in- 
struction was short and simple, and wholly 
free from subtle and learned distinctions. The 
early teachers of Christianity were satisfied with 
instiucting the people respecting the works of 
God (oeconomicis operibus), and in pointing out 
to them the various and undeserved benefits for 
which they were indebted either to the Fathei, 
Son, or Holy Spirit, according to the nature of 
these benefits , and they abstained in their in- 
structions from refined and scholastic distinctions. 
This IS evident from the writings of the oldest 
church fathers, Justin the Martyr, Irenaeus, and 
Tertullian. Justin the Martyr, for example, says 
that Christians bound themselves to believe in 
the Father, as the supreme God and the Gover- 
nor of the world; in Jesus, as the Messiah 
(Xpicrrog) and Saviour (Stiiriyp), who had died 
for them ; and in the Holy Spirit, who foretold 
by the prophets everythmg relating to Christ, 
and who counsels and guides those who beheve 
in him These ancient symbols were gradually 
enlarged by various additions intended to oppose 
the various errors which from time to time arose 
Such, however, as has been represented, was the 
simplicity with which this doctrine was at first 
taught. And even Origen, in his Books Trepi 
states the sum of the doctrines for- 
merly taught to the people to be, the doctrine of 
the Father, as creator and preserver; of the Son, 
as the highest ambassador of God, and himself 
both God and man , and of the Holy Spirit, as 
holding a place beside the Father and the Son, 
and entitled to equal honour. As these primitive 
Christians were not, as a general thing, scientifi- 
cally educated, were wholly unaccustomed to 
speculate on religious subjects, and contented 
with those practical views which they obtained 
from their teachers, and which they found most 
conducive to their comfort and edification , so 
their teachers were contented to present the 
simple truths of religion without any minute and 
philosophical distinctions : and tins was the 
right course, and they found the advantage of 
pursuing it. 

II Doctnuu of the Ti xmty as held in the Second 
and Thu d Centuries 

Towards the end of the first century, and 
during the second, many learned men came over 
both from Judaism and paganism to Christianity. 
At that period the New Platonic philosophy was 
becoming more and more prevalent in the Grecian 
provinces, and especially in Egypt, and indeed 
had been embraced before this, in the first cen- 
tury, by many of the learned Grecian Jews 
Vide s. 41 , and Meiners, Beitrag zur Geschichte 
der Denkart der ersten Jahrhunderte nach Christi 
Geburt, in einigen Betrachtungen uber die neu- 
platonische Philosophic , Leipzig, 1782, 8vo ; and 
Jo Jac. Oelrichs, Comment, de doctrma Pla- 
tonica de Deo, &c.; Marburg, 1788, 8vo — an able 
and fundamental work. These learned Jews 
and pagans brought over with them into the 
Christian schools of theology their Platonic ideas 
j and phraseology, and they especially borrowed 


from the philosophical writings of Philo. And 
as they found in the religious dialect of the New 
Testament some expressions which apparently 
resembled those to which they had been before 
accustomed in their philosophical dialect, it was 
no difficult matter for them to annex their pre- 
conceived philosophical notions to the language 
of scripture, and thus to carry their whole philo- 
sophical system into the Bible , exactly as Philo 
had before carried his peculiar system into the 
Jewish scriptures of the Old Testament. Vide 
s 41. 

But we find that those learned Christians of 
the second century confined themselves, in their 
philosophizing respecting the Trinity, princi- 
pally to the Logos, and this was veiy natural, 
since the name Aoyoc is applied even in the New 
Testament to Christ, and since so much had been 
said and written respecting him by the Pla- 
tonists These philosophizing Christians con- 
nected in general the same ideas with the name 
Xoyof, as had been done before by Philo and 
other Platonists, (vide s. 41;) and differed only 
in this, that they referred the whole to the person 
of Christ, and endeavoured to associate their 
philosophical speculations with Christian truth 
Such in general is the fact with respect to the 
earliest ecclesiastical fathers — e. g., Justin the 
Martyr, (Dial. cum. Tryph. lud. c. 61,) Tatian, 
Athenagoras, (in his Apology,) and Tertullian, 
(Adv. Praxeas, c 2, seq. ;) the latter of whom in 
this respect follows the example of the Grecian 
fathers On several smaller points these writers 
indeed differ from one another , but m the fol- 
lowing general views, all of which are based upon 
the Platonic system, they perfectly agree— viz., 
The Logos existed before the creation of the 
world ; he was begotten, however, by God, and 
sent forth from him. By this Logos, the New 
Platonists understood the infinite understanding 
of God, which they conceived to be, as it were, 
a substance which emanated, with its functions, 
fiom God. They supposed that it belonged from 
eternity to his nature as a power ^ but that, agree- 
ably to the divine will, (fiooXrjpaTi Gtou, as 
Justin expresses it, in the passage above cited,) 
it began to exist out of the divine nature, and is 
therefore different from God its creator and 
father, and yet, as begotten of him, is entirely 
divine. Hence the Logos is denominated by 
Athenagoras irpSirov ykvvrjiiaf the first-begotten , 
and Justin, in the passage above cited, says, QtoQ 
yeykvvrjKSv eaurov SvvaiiLV riva Xo- 
y LKrjv, which was sometimes called do|a K-vpiov, 
s metimes Ycoe, co^ia, dyyeXog, and sometimes 
0£dc» ‘K.vpiog, and Aoyog. By means of this 
Logos they supposed that God at first created, 
and now preserves and governs the universe 

The Holy Spirit was more rarely mentioned 
by these early fathers, and their views respecting 
him are far less clearly expressed than concern- 
ing the Son. Most ot them, however, agreed in 
considering him a substance (the term used by 
Tertullian) emanating from the Father and the 
Son, to whom, on this account, divmity must be 
ascribed. Tertullian says, Est Spintus a Patre 
per Filium. [Vide Neander, b. i« Abth. 3. 
s. 1039, ff] 

Respecting these three, the early fathers con- 
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tended that they were one. Athenagoras says, 
that with these three there was eVtJcrie Swafia, 
but ev ry Ta^n SiaipsaiQ, Origen and Novatian 
make exactly the same representation in the 
third century. It is obvious, however, that the 
unity (JivoxjiQ, unitas) of which many of these 
philosophical fathers speak is nothing more than 
unanimity, agreement, correspondence in feelings, 
consent in will, in power, and in the application of 
power to particular objects. They do not mean, 
by the use of this word, to signify that the Son 
and Holy Spirit were Gon, in the full meaning 
of the word, and in the same sense m which the 
Father is God. In short, these philosophical 
Christians asserted rather the dwineness of the 
Son and Spirit, and their divine origin, than their 
equal deity with the Father. Justin liie Martyr 
expressly declares that the Son is in God what 
the understanding (vovq) is in man, and that 
the Holy Spirit is that divine power to act and 
execute which Plato calls agerr}. With this re- 
presentation, Theophilus of Antioch, Clemens of 
Alexandria, and Origen, substantially agree. The 
name Father is used, according to them, in rela- 
tion to all existing things ; the name AoyoQ to 
XoyiKd, and Holy Spirit to moral perfections. 
According to Tertullian, the persons of the 
Trinity are gradus, formce, species unius Deu 
Thus it is obvious that these philosophical fathers 
of the church entertained far different views of 
the divinity of the Son and Spirit, of which they 
often speak, than we do at the present time ; and 
this because they were more influenced by their 
Platonic ideas than by the declarations of the 
holy scriptures. 

But when, in after ages, the learned were no 
longer familiar with the Platonic ideas by which 
these early fathers were influenced, they very 
naturally misunderstood their writings, and, de- 
ceived by some resemblance of phraseology, 
attributed to them that system of behef which 
was afterwards estabhshed as orthodox. Into 
this mistake, Bull, Burscher, and many others, 
have fallen Various causes conspired to give 
the opinions on the subject of the Logos, which 
have now been described, an extensive influence 
among Christians of a learned and philosophical 
cast, during the second and third centunes 
these opinions were advocated by the most dis- 
tinguished teachers of that period , and espe- 
cially they were m entire agreement with the 
principles of the Emanation and Platonic phi- 
losophies, which were then so universally preva- 
lent, It thus becomes evident that Anamsm 
existed in the church long before the time of 
Anus ; and that he was only the means of bring- 
ing to a more full development, and to a more 
consistent and systematic form, a doctrine which 
had ansen in a much earlier period. Indeed, the 
belief m the subordination of the Son to the 
Father, for which Anamsm is the later name, 
flowing as it did directly from Platonic prin- 
ciples, was commonly adopted by most of those 
fathers of the second and third centunes who 
assented in general to the philosophy of Plato. 
And had not Hivine Providence interposed in a 
special manner, there is reason to t hink it would 
have been the estabhshed doctrine of thechurch- 
But there was another class of learned, philo- 
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sophizing Christians, who either rejected the 
principles of the Platonic philosophy, or applied 
them differently fiom the orthodox fathers , and 
these substituted another theory in place of that 
which had prevailed on the subject of the Trinity, 
which, however, no less than the one which they 
rejected, was formed rather from their philoso- 
phical ideas than from the instructions of the 
Bible Among the writers of this class was 
Praxeas, of the second century, to the confuta- 
tion of whose errors Tertullian devoted an entire 
book. Praxeas contended that the Father, Son, 
and Spirit were not distinguished from each 
other as individual subjects, but that God was 
called Father, so far as he was the creator and 
governor of the world , Son (Aoyog) so far as he 
had endowed the man Jesus with extraordinary 
powers, and enabled him to teach and to suffer 
for the good of the world, &c In accordance 
with this view, Theodotus denied any higher, 
pre-exisiing nature in Christ , and with him Ar- 
temon agreed, and in the third century Noetus 
and Beryllus of Bostra. They agreed in reject- 
ing the existence of the Logos, as a particular 
subject in God, before the birth of Jesus , and 
supposed that what was extraordinary in the 
person of Christ was merely the divine influence 
of the Father, (called Son, Logos, &c ,) which 
dwelt in Jesus, and acted through him. But 
among these opinions, which arose m opposition 
to the general doctrine of the orthodox fathers, 
the theory of Sabelhus, who flourished in the 
third century, was the most celebrated Sabellius 
regarded the terms Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
as merely describing different divine works, and 
various modes of divine revelation According to 
him there is only one divine person (pia v7r6a-> 
racng), hut a threefold divine work, or three 
forms (rpia TrpoawTra), in which God has revealed 
himself to men. With Sabellius agreed, for the 
most part, Paul of Samosata, who also flourished 
m the third century He rejected the personal 
distinction in the godhead, and m opposition to 
It, contended that the Son was bpoovaioQ or 
covouaioQ Tig Hcrrpi — i. e., unum idemque cum 
Patre. It was in this sense of the word bpoov- 
(TLOQ, as involvmg the denial of a personal dis- 
tmetion in the godhead, that it was condemned 
by the third council held at Antioch. In oppo- 
sition to these theories, the disciples of the Alex- 
andrine school contended with great zeal for the 
ibidv vTToaracrLV, the proper personality of the 
Logos. 

[iVbte.— -The seceders from the catholic faith 
here described were in the early ages commonly 
denominated Monarchians, because they insisted 
upon the unity of God, which they supposed in- 
fringed by the common doctrine which placed 
three eternal persons in the divine nature. Mo~ 
narchiam ienemus, they said often, when compar- 
ing themselves with the orthodox fathers. But 
this general class comprehended many who dif- 
fered more from each other than they did even 
from those reputed orthodox, and who indeed 
had nothing in common hut a great zeal for 
monotheism, and afearlestthe unity of God should 
he endangered by the hypostasds of the Alexan- 
drine fathers. Without any regard, however, to 
I these essential differences, all who, in behalf of 
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the divine unity, m the first centuries, rejected 
the doctrine of distinct persons in the Deity, are 
here thrown promiscuously together, as they 
have commonly been And Theodotus, Artemon, 
and Paul of Samosata, are placed by the side of 
Praxeas, Noetus, Beryllus of Bostra, and Sabel- 
lius, between whom and themselves, on every 
essential point of Christian doctrine, there was a 
total opposition. They agreed only in denying 
that the prophoric Logos, whom they admitted as 
a power or manifestation of the Deity, existed 
before his incarnation as a distinct person ; while 
with regard to the manner of his being in Christ 
they differed as widely as jpossible. Theodotus 
and his followers supposed this divine energy to 
be m Christ merely as influence exerted upon 
him, in the same way as upon the ancient pro- 
phets, though in a higher degree. They thus 
regarded Christ as a man inspired and commis- 
sioned by God; and differed but little in opinion 
respecting him from the ancient Ebionites, or 
from modern Unitarians. Praxeas, on the con- 
trary, and those of his school, supposed that this 
divine, though impersonal energy, or God him- 
self, was in Christ, in a manner altogether new 
and peculiar, not acting upon, but dwelling in 
and forming one with him. In Christ, then, they 
saw a full and complete representation of the 
Deity, and went beyond even the catholic fathers 
in the views which they entertained of his di- 
vinity , so that, in answer to the obj'ections urged , 
against his doctrines, Praxeas is said to have i 
asked his opponents, ri kukov ttolw 
Xpiffrov', It was on account of this intimate 
union, and almost identity, for which they con- 
tended, between God and Christ, that they were 
charged by their opponents with teaching that 
the Father himself suffered in the passion of 
Christ, and were hence called ^soTracxiTai, patri- 
passtam, painpassians. There is plainly, there- 
fore, occasion for a subdivision among those who 
agree in rejecting the previous hypostatical ex- 
istence of the Logos. 

In the following table the writers of the three 
first centuries on the subject of the Trinity are 
ranged according to their opinions. 


Catholic. 

1. Justin the Martyr 

2. Theophilus of Antioch 

3 Athenagoras 

4 Irenseus 

5 Clemens Alexandnnus 

6 TertuUian 

7 Origen 

8 Dionysius Alexandnnus 

9 Cypnan 
10. Novatian 

11 Dionysius Romauus 


Monarchians. 

Unitauans 

1 Theodotus 

2 Artemon 

3 Paul of Samosata 
(3) Painpassians 

1 Praxeas 

2 Noetus 

3. Beiydlus of Bostra 

4 Sabellius 


III. Terms employed in the Discussion of this Doctrine 
during the Second and Third Centuries 

The theologians of this period, in the learned 
discussion and the scientific statement of this 
doctrine, made use of some peculiar and appro- 
priate terms, which they found convenient, as 
concerted watchwords, to distinguish those of 
their own party from others who differed from 
them. Vide Morus, p 67, 68, s. 12 The more 
the prevailing theory was controverted, the 
greater was the number of new terms invented 


by the different parties, who laboured to state 
their opinions as clearly and distinctly as possible, 
and thus to secure their sj^stem from contradic- 
tion. These new modes of expression were first 
employed m the Oriental church, and were intro- 
duced into it from schools of heathen philosophy , 
indeed, they can most of them now be found in 
the writings of Plotinus, Porphyry, Proclus, and 
other Platonists of that age , and even those 
which do not seem to be directly borrowed from 
this foreign dialect, are yet analogous to the terms 
employed by these Platonic philosopheis, and 
are used in the same sense and spirit which they 
give to their terms. This newly-invented phrase- 
ology was afterwards introduced from the Grecian 
church into the Latin, by TertuUian, wlio en- 
larged it by some terms of his own He there- 
fore must he regarded as the principal authoi of 
that ecclesiastical dialect on the doctrine of the 
Trinity, (as well as on the other doctrines,) which 
was first adopted in the African church, and 
afterwards generally throughout the Latin church, 
and which has come down to ns improved and 
extended by his successors. Among the terms 
which were employed in the discussion of the 
doctrine of the Trinity during the second and 
third centuries, the following are the most com- 
mon — viz. . 

1. Tpmc* This term is among those which 
were employed by the Platonic philosophers, Plo- 
tinus, Proclus, &c., who spoke of many triads in 
the Deity. It was first introduced^ into the dis- 
cussion of the Trinity among Christians, as far 
as we can learn, by Theophilus of Antioch, of 
the second century; and was afterwaids often 
used by Ongen in the third century It was 
translated into the Latin by TertuUian, by the 
word tnmtas, and the phrase inmtatis unitas, 
answering to the evaung of Athenagoras, occurs 
in bis hook, Adver. Praxeam, c 2, 3, See. [Of 
this word the English trinity is the exact transla- 
tion ] It IS less correctly rendered in German by 
the wovdi Dreyeimgkeit [the usual term for denoting 
the Trinity among German theologians , less ac- 
curate, however, than the word trinity^ because it 
expresses agreement of affection and will merely, 
and therefore seems to lean towards tritheism 
It contains the same implication as would be ex- 
pressed m the English word inanimity^ if such a 
word may be supposed ] It was at first rendered 
into German by the word Dreyfaltigkeit [ Anglic^, 
tnplicity], which, however, was opposed by 
Luther, as favouring the Sahellian view of the 
divine nature Basedow recommends that the 
word jbreyeinheit [tnunity'] be used ^ to denote 
this doctrine, and to render the Latin tnnitas. 
And this word, it must be confessed, would better 
express the scriptural doctrine and the theory of 
the church at the present day than the term com- 
monlv employed. It is less proper, however, than 
Dreyeimgkeit, to express what was intended in 
the second and third centuries by the terms 
rpiaQi irimtas, trimtatis umtas, which was not so 
much the unity and perfect equality of nature 
as simple agreement of will, which is exactly 
rendered by tbe word Dreyoimgkeit, The latter 
word, on the other hand, taken in its common 
and literal acceptation, does not express the doc- 
trine of the Bible and of the church at the pre- 
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sent day, so well as the term DreyeinJieit [^n- this period, therefore, entertained different opi- 
unity.'l If we wished to designate this doctrine nionson these subjects, and were at liberty to ex- 
by a German word as various and comprehensive press themselves according to their own convic- 
in its meaning as the Latin tiinitas^ [English, tions. At length, however, one of these opinions 
trinity^’] the word would he the best, prevailed over the rest, and through the influence 

but if we wished to express more exactly the doc- of those fathers by whom it was advocated, and 
trine of the Bible, and the present belief of the through the patronage of the imperial court, was 
church, we must prefer the word which Basedow adopted by the Nicene Council, and authorita- 
has recommended — viz., DreyeinJieit \triumty ] tively prescribed as a rule of faith of universal 
2 Ovffia and vTcoaraaiQ, These terms were obligation, 
not sufficiently distinguished from each other by Origen and his followers had maintained against 
the Greek fathers of the second and third cen- the Sahellians that there were in God rpuQ 
turies, and were often used by them as entirely iWocrracret^, (tres personae,) but jxiav ovcriav, (una 
synonymous. TertuUian translates ovcria by sub~ substantia,) which was common to the three. 
stantia, and flffir rns suhstaniicB umtatem m the They had not, however, or at least hut few of 
Trinity. By the word v-Koaraai^ the older Greek them, as yet taught, that these three persons were 
fathers understood only a really existing subject, entirely equal to one another j but, on the con- 
in opposition to a nonentity, or to a merely ideal trary, had allowed, in accordance with their Pla- 
existence ; in which sense they also not unfre- tonic principles, that the Son, though belonging 
quently used the word avaia. Thus, according to the divine nature, was yet subordinate to the 
to the Platomsts, the Aoyog existed in God even Father. But at length, in the beginning of the 
from eternity, but at first as an impersonal idea, fourth century, Alexander, Bishop of Alexandria, 
and became an hypostasis only shortly before the and Athanasius, his successor, attempted to unite 
creation of the world, in order that the world the hypotheses of Origen and Sabellius, thinking 
might be created by him. The New Platomsts that the truth lay between the two extremes, and 
employed the word v^iardvai m reference to the that the subordinate persons of Origen, or the 
deity in itself, and called their triads vTroardaeiQ, one undistinguished nature of Sabellius, were 
or rg ixpLCTapha Vide Proclus, Tim. p, 131, alike inconsistent with the representations of the 
177. But the meaning of this word has gradually Bible In forming his theory, Athanasius ex- 
been altered in later times, especially since the hibited great sagacity and penetration, and it 
fourth century. Vide s 43, II 2, must be allowed to have a decided superiority 

3. Pei'sona. This word was first employed by over the partial and unscnptural theory of Anus 
Tertullian, in the passage above cited ; and by it He stated the personal distinction of the Father 
he means, an individual, (subjectum intelhgens,) a and the Son to be, that the former was without 
single being, distinguished from others by certain beginning and unbegotten, (dvapxoQt dykvvTjroQ,') 
peculiar qualities, attributes, and relations , and while the latter was eternally begotten {ysvvrjToQ) 
so he calls Pater, Films, Spiritus Sanctus, tres by the Father, and equally eternal with the 
personcB, at the same time that he ascribes to Father and the Spirit. 

them unitas substantive, because they belong to The Arian controversy began about the year 
the divine nature {pvma) existing from eternity. 320 Alexander, Bishop of Alexandria, had 
He asserts this in opposition to Praxeas, who taught the doctrine hv rpiddi jiovdda dvau This 
would allow of no distinction between Father, doctrine was disputed by Anus, a presbyter of 
Son, and Spirit Among the Greeks, Origen is Alexandria, who affirmed that it was inconsistent 
the first who used the word vTroaraatQ in a sense with the personal distinction in the Deity, and 
like that which TertuUian connects with persona, therefore favoured the SabeUian theory. As the 
and he accordingly says. We believe in three controversy proceeded, the breach widened, and 
VTToardaHQ, Uarepa, Tibv, ical JlvEviia dyiov Anus at last distinctly affirmed, m opposition to 

the Sahellians, that there were not only three 
SECTION XLIII. persons in God, but that they were unequal in 

glory {bo^aiQ ovx opotai ), — that the Father alone 
H1STOR7 OF THE DOCTRINE OP THE TRINITY DURING was thc suprcme God (dyevvr]rog), and God in a 
! THE FOURTH CENTURY , AND OF THE DISTINCTIONS higher seusc than the Son , — that the Son derived 
established AT THE NICENE COUNCIL, AND SINCE his diviDity from the Father before the creation 
adopted in the orthodox church of the world, and that he owed his existence to 

I. The Tnniiy, as held in. ihe Foul th Century divme will (3'£\i7^art 0€Oi; Tcpb xpovwv Kal 

wtT L J / symbols which the Father is so. These doctrines were 

Tnd PaK&mZif fh fT' entertained 
o ^ Samosata, that the Father must he by the early Christian fathers, who had come 

under the influence of the New Platonic nhilo- 

^ere, howeverr Sd oi^t by 

^ Tk f -A-""* t® all *eir legitimate consequences and 

persons of the relation of the three stated by him in a more distinct form than had 

^ T, + j ruty, or respecting the question been done by any who preceded him TFor a 

on^^stf td t stSnrof L system of^Ir ns 
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It was not long, however, before dijfferent parties 
arose among the followers of Anus, who adopted 
different modes of expression. Some maintained 
that the Son is in all respects unlike the Father, 
(/card Tvavra avojuotg.) [These are called by 
different names, descriptive of their doctrine — 
viz., ai>QiJLOLOL, Anomoians, 2 \so Heterousians , and 
also after their leaders, Aetius, Bishop at Alex- 
andria, 362, Eunomius, Bishop at Cyzicus, 392 ; 
Acacius, Eudoxius, &c This party prevailed at 
a council held at Sirmium, 357, and their con- 
fession of faith is contained in the Formula 
Synodi Sirmiensis. — Tr ] Others contended that 
the Son, though not of the same^ was yet of a 
similar nature with the Father, lofiOLOvatog riy 
irarpL) [These were called buoiovGidffrai, 'H/itd- 
psiOi, Semi-Arians, also Eusebians, from Eusebius, 
Bishop of Nicomedia, who endeavoured to re- 
concile the adherents of Arius and Athanasius. 
At first, this party was outnumbered by the 
stricter Arians in the council above mentioned, 
held at Sirmium, 357. But under their leaders, 
Basilius, Bishop of Ancyra, and Georgius, Bishop 
of Laodicea, they united the year following in a 
synod at Ancyra, where they rejected alike the 
Arian and Nicene formulas, and anathematized 
alike those that held that the Son is avofioiov 
/car’ obcrLav rip rrarpi, or that he is bfioovcriov j? 
rauroovinov rip TtarpL — Tr ] All the Arians, 
of whatever party, agreed m rejecting the term 
ofioovuLOQ, because, in their view, it set aside the 
personal distinction in the Deity, and made the 
Son unum idemque cum Patre, For the same rea- 
son, the orthodox of the third century had con- 
demned it in Paul of Samosata. Vide s 42. 

But in opposing the Arians, some of the 
teachers of this period fell into the opposite ex- 
treme, and professed a scheme substantially the 
same with that of Sabellius Of this class were 
Marcellas, Bishop of Ancyra, and Photinus, 
Bishop of Sirmium. [The former of these was 
a zealous advocate of the Nicene formula, and 
was probably betrayed by his zeal for the 
bpoovaioQ, unconsciously, into the error of Sa- 
bellius Though condemned by the Arians and 
Semi- Arians in a council held at Constantinople, 
(336,) he was approved by the Council held at 
Sardica, and was favourably regarded by Athan- 
asius, and generally in the Western church. Vide 
Neander, b ii. Abth 3, s. 841. Photinus, on the 
other hand, boldly and deliberately advocated 
Sabellianism, and was condemned not only by 
the Eusebians, in the second Council at Antioch, 
(343,) but also by the Western church in the 
Council at Milan, (346.) The opposition of the 
Arians and Semi- Arians agamst these men, in the 
council at Sirmiam, very much conduced to the 
union of all anti- Athanasians. Tr ] 

In opposition to all these, and various other 
theones, Athanasius and his adherents contended 
with great zeal. Their great object was to find 
the true medium between Arianism and Sabel- 
Uanism, and to estabhsh certain formulas in op- 
position to both. And in this they succeeded ; 
and at a general council at Nice, in the year 325, 
a symbol was adopted, which was designed to be 
thenceforward the only standard of orthodoxy. 
[The Nicene symbol is*as follows — ^^liKjT^vojizv 
tig eva Oshv, TLarspa TravroKparopa, Ttavriav 


oparHiV rs. icai aopdriov 'n-oirjrrjv, Kal Eig eva 
Kvpiov ’Iijcrovv XpLo-rbv, rbv Ttbv rov Beov, yev^ 
vTj^evra sk tov THarpbg fiovoyEvij, tovre^jriv, Ik 
T rig ovuiag rov Xlarpbg, Qeov ek Oeov, k 
(pu)Tog, Oeov aXijBiLvbv k 0£oi) dXijS'ivov, yevvTj^ 
^svra, ov 7rot‘i]§kvTa, ojuooucrtov Harpt, di ob 
ra 'Kavra iykvtTo^ rd re kv rip ovpavip kuI rd kv 
rp y%u Tbv bi r}[j.dg rovg dv^p^birovg /cat did rr)v 
Ttjfierkpav (jojrfj^iav KarEXSfovra, jcai crapKio^evra, 
Kal EvavBpoJTrrjcravra, rca^ovra Kal dvacrrdvra 
ry rplry lyjulpa, dv^^ovra elg rovg ovpavovg, 
Kal ep^SpLEvov Kpivai l^cUvrag Kal vEKpovg. Kal 
Eig rb dyiov TLvEvpia, Tovg Sk Xkyovrag, 'on rjv 
TTOTE ore ovK rjv^ Kal Trplv yevvy^yvaL ovk yv, 
Kal bn OVK bvTOJV kykvETO, r) k krkpag vtto- 
crraaeiog y ovcrLag ^daKOvrag Elvau V /cnorov, 
rpETrrbvj y dXXoKorbv rbv Xiov rov Oeov, dvaSa- 
fiarid^EL y Ka^oXiKy EKKXytria ’’] This symbol 
was confirmed at the council held at Constanti- 
nople in the year 381, under Theodosius the 
Great, and so enlarged as to meet certain heresies 
which had in the meantime arisen. [A sect 
called TTVEvparopidxoi, Pneumatomachians who 
agreed generally in opinion with the Semi- 
Arians, maintained that the Holy Spirit has not 
the same relation to the Father which the Son 
has, but derives his existence directly from the 
Son. Those of this sect were afterwards called 
Macedonians, m honour of Macedonius, who 
was deposed from office by the stricter Arians 
on account of his adherence to this doctrine. 
In opposition to this doctrine it was that the fol- 
lowing addition was made to the Nicene formula 
respecting the Holy Spirit , — HiarEvopiEv eig rb 
dyiov TlvEVfjia, (ro Kvpiov, to Z<*^07roibv, rbeK 
rov n ar p b g e k tt o p ev 6 fx ev ov, rb abv 
Jlarpi Kal Ylip avjiTrpooKvvovpLEvov Kal orvv- 
do^a'CopLEVOv, rb XaX.y(jav did ruv TTpoipyroiV ) 
Respecting the clause rb eKrov Ilarp^c; kTropsuo- 
liEvov, a serious difference afterwards arose, 
which ended at length, in the eleventh century, 
in the entire division of the Eastern and Western 
churches which still subsists Vide No. III. I. 
(c) Third, of this section — Tr.] 

The distinctions established at the Councils 
of Nice and Constantinople were often re-enacted 
at various councils during the succeeding ages. 
To the Arians, however, and to many who were 
not Arians, they still appeared to be not only 
unfounded but injurious. They insisted that 
tntheism was the inevitable conseq^uence of the 
admission of these distmctions, though Athan- 
asius strongly protested agamst this conclusion 
Some were actually accused of tntheism during 
the sixth century, though they probably were 
chargeable with no other fault than an unguarded ' 
use of language. [The principal writers who 
fell under suspicion of tntheism were John As- 
cosnages, a learned Syrian, and teacher of philo- 
sophy at Constantinople, ab. 565, and his dis- 
ciple, John Philoponus, a celebrated grammarian 
of .AJexandna, a.b. 641. Among the schoolmen, 
Roscellinus, Gilbert de la Porree, Peter Abellard, 
and Joachim of Flora, were condemned on ac- 
count of tntheism — Tr.] 

Notwithstanding fdl opposition, however, the 
distinctions adopted in the Council at Nice re- ’ 
mained in force ; and so carefully were they 
guarded, that during the whole period between 
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the fourth and the sixteenth centuries hut few | 
were found hold enough to dissent, or to broach I 
any novelties, and those few found scarcely any 
adherents. Even the schoolmen, who were so 
much addicted to speculate and refine on other 
subjects, remained faithful, as a body, to the 
distinctions once established on the subject of 
the Trinity. 

II. Terms employed in the Discussion of this Doctrine 
smce the Nicene Council 

1. OviTia, substantia. This term, like all the 

others in common use in the discussion of this 
doctrine, is m itself very ambiguous, and was 
employed m various senses even by the ecclesi- 
siastical fathers of this period. It was used to 
signify (a) whatever really exists, in opposition 
to what has no existence, or exists merely in 
imagination. Vide s 42 (b) Whatever exists 

for itself has personal self -subsistence, in short, 
a person Hence some, m opposition to Sabel- 
lius, spake of rgeig ovaiai kv Qstg (c) The en- 
tire sum of the attributes which belong to a thing, its 
nature. In this sense it was employed when it 
was said that three persons belonged to the 
ovaia Qiov, Hence the phrase oyoovaiog, con- 
subsiantialis, 

2. '’^TToaraaiQ and wpocojirov. The former 
of these words gave occasion to much contro- 
versy on account of its ambiguity, some con- 
tending for filav VTroaraaiv, others for rpiig 
vToardasig, Before the Nicene Council, as we 
have seen, s. 42, vTroaraaLg and ovaia were em- 
ployed by the ecclesiastical fathers as synony- 
mous ; even m the Nicene symbol they appear 
as interchangeable words, (bTrocrracag ij ovaia ;) 
and Hieronymus, stiH later, contended for unam 
hypostasin (i. e., ohaiav) in God. But, as we 
before said, Ongen had previously contended 
that there were rpitg vTroardaeig and pia ovaia 
in God, making a distinction between these 
words In this he was followed by many 
writers ; and at length this distinction which he 
had mtroduced was established by ecclesiastical 
authority in opposition to the Arians , although 
many still continued, according to the ancient 
custom, to use vTcoaraaLg and ovaia one for the 
other. In order to obviate the perplexity thus 
occasioned, and. to put an end to the stnfe about 
words, many writers m the Greek church began, 
shortly after the Nicene Council, to use the word 
7 rp 6 a(i)T 70 v instead of vrcoaraaig. The former of 
these is an exact translation of the persona, which 
had been before mtroduced mto the Latin church 
by TertuUian. But neither was this word free 
from ambiguity ; and it was objected to by many, 
because it seemed to favour the theory of “Sabel- 
lius, who was willing to admit that in the divine 
nature there were three TTpoaoira, meaning by 
the word different a^ects orjorms in which God 
revealed himself to men. The orthodox, how- 
ever, employed this term in the sense in which 
it had been used by Tertullian, and afterwards 
by Augustine and others. Vide s 42. The 
sense they intended to comvey by it was, that 

^ the three subjects spoken of were truly distin- 
guished from each other, and acted each for him- 
self, eos esse a se invicem sic distinctos, ut singulis 


sua intelli§entia ef sua actio tnbuenda sit. Moms, 
p. 67, s 12. And that this is a truth taught m 
the Bible must be evident to all who impartially 
examine its instructions. It was with a paiti- 
cular reference to the Sahellian theory that this 
word was adopted by the fathers. In opposition 
to this theory they also sometimes said, the 
Fathei, Son, and Holy Spirit were dWog ical 
dXXng—i e., different subjects, though not dXXo 
ical dX\o—i, e , of different nature, as the Anans 
affirmed. 

3. 'Opoovaiog, consubstantiahs, Morus, p. 69, 
s. 13, No 2 — one of the most difficult and con- 
troverted of all the teims employed on this doc- 
trine According to the oldest Greek usage it 
signifies, what belongs to the same species, or has 
the same nature, being, properties, with another 
thing Thus Aristotle says, rravra rd darpd 
bpoovaia, and Plato says, respecting souls, that 
they are opoovaiai Thus, too, Chrysostom 

says, Adam was bpoovaiog with Eve, and respect- 
ing Jupiter and Neptune, Homer says, dp^ork- 
goLaiv bpbv yevog, both were of one race, born of 
one father, II xui. 354, seq. This term had 
been used by the Sabellians and Paul of Samo- 
sata, in the third century, to signify an entire 
identity of nature ; and when they said the Son 
was bpoovaioQ riy rrarpi, they meant that he was 
unum idemque, so that no personal distinction 
existed between them. Hence this term was 
rejected by the orthodox of that period. Vide 
s 42. But when, m the fourth century, at the 
Nicene Council, the Anans too rejected it, sup- 
posing It to mean, what they denied, that the 
nature of the Son was the same with that of the 
Father , the orthodox then adopted it, expressly 
guarding, however, against the Sabelhan misin- 
terpretation. They explained themselves thus * 
— The Son was not created (icrtcrS‘eie^7rot?;3'£te), 
hut eternally generated (yewYiBeig) from the na- 
ture of the Father, {ovaia Ilarpot,,) and is there- 
fore m all respects equal to him, and no more 
different, as to nature, from God than a human 
son IS from his father, and so cannot he separated 
from the Father, In this way was the term 
bpoovaiog defined by the orthodox fathers, so as 
to guard alike against the Anans and Sabellians. 
What the relation designated by this term is 
they never positively explained , nor could they 
do so, since we are unable to form any ideas 
respectmg the internal connexion m the god- 
head. All that they meant to teach by the use 
of this word was, that the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spmt had the divine nature and divine perfec- 
tions so in common that one did not possess 
more and another less *, without asserting, how- 
ever, that there were three Gods ; m short, that 
in the godhead there were tres distmcti, umtate 
essentice conjuncti. This is the doctrine con- 
tained in the creeds of the Lutheran church. It 
admits of a simple and mtelligible explanation, 
and in the maimer now pointed out may be kept 
clear from refinement and subtlety. Vide Morus, 
p. 69, 70, s. 13, extr. n 2. Moreover, it is a 
doctrine which is taught in the Bible, as we have 
seen in chapter first of this article. 
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III. The characteristics hy which these persons may be 
distinguished f} om one another 

If these three suppo^iia are really distinguished 
from one another, theie must be some signs by 
which this distinction can be recognised, and 
these signs must be of such a nature as to indi- 
cate a real peisonal distinction In short, we 
must be able by these signs to distinguish these 
subjects, not merely as different names or attri- 
butes of God, or as different modes by which he 
has revealed himself to men, but as really distinct 
persons. Now there are two classes of signs 
(character es personates, sive hypostatwi, yvojpia- 
para Idunpara crxfrtKa) by which theologians 
undertake to distmguish these persons from one 
another. 

1, Internal, characteres interm These are 
distinctive signs which arise from the internal 
relation of the three persons in the godhead to 
each other, and which indicate the mode of the 
divine existence, (peculiaris subsistendi modus, 
rpoiroQ vTrdp^eooQ.) They are also called pro- 
prietates personates. To discover and explain 
what is this internal relation which exists in the 
godhead is indeed a difficult task, since we have 
no definite notions respecting the internal nature 
of the Divine Being. But rather than pass the 
subject in silence, theologians have laid down the 
following distinctions, which they derive from 
the names Father, Son, and Spirit, and from 
some other Biblical phraseology. 

(a) The Father generates the Son, and emits 
the Holy Spirit, generat Filium, spiral Spiritum 
Sanctum; and possesses, therefore, as his per- 
sonal attributes, generatio activa and spiratio 
activa By these representations nothing more 
IS intended than that the divine nature was com- 
municate from eternity to the Son and Holy 
Spinh and that there is a certain internal, neces- 
sary, and eternal relation between the Father, 
Son, and Spirit, which, however, we are not able 
fully to explain. This personal characteristic of 
the Father was called by the early wnters dyiv- 
VTjffia, dvapxta., patemitas. "'iSiov rov TLarpog 
dyevv 7 ](TLa, said Gregory Nazianzen, Orat. 31. 
“Patns est genteeare, non geneeari.” Ac- 
cordingly, the Father was said to he dvapx^Q 
dykvvriTOQ, aTTvevatoQ, avroBeog, nrrjyrj, atria, 
fons, radix, principium divinitatis. 

(b) The Son is generated by the Father ; Filii 

est GENERARI, non GENERARE ; Ibwv TOV Tlov r) 

ysvvrjaiQ, according to Gregory, in the passage 
above cited. So that the Son possesses as his 
peirsonal attributes, yevvijaia, Jiliatio generatio 
passwa, and also, as he is supposed to emit the 
Spirit in conjunction with the Father, spiratio 
activa; with regard to the latter characteristic, 
however, there was dispute between the Eastern 
and Western church, of which we shall shortly 
speak. 

(c) The Holy Spirit neither generates nor is 
generated, hut proceeds from the Father and Son , 
Spintus Sancti est, nec generare nec generari, sed 

PROCEDBRB, iSlOV TOV Jlve.vp6.TOQ 5/ SKTrepiplQ, 

said Gregory, as above. What he calls eKTrepipig 
IS called by other Greek writers, ttvoti, wpoto\ri, 
and by Basilius, wpoo^oe Ik Oeov, 

Respectmg these attempts to determine exactly 


in what the internal distmction between the 
persons in the godhead consists, we have to 
remark. 

First, that they were wholly unknown to the 
oldest wnters, both of the Greek and Latin 
church, and were first made hy the catholic party 
of the fourth century, when they wished to draw 
the line of distinction between themselves and 
the Anans on the one hand, and the Sabellians 
on the other, as finely as possible, as we have 
already seen in No. I 

Secondly. In stating these internal personal 
characteristics of the three persons in the god- 
head, theologians have indeed selected terms 
which occur m the Bible, (such as beget, proceed, 
&c ,) and would seem to have drawn their whole 
phraseology on this subject directly from thence. 
But even if we should allow that these terms are 
always used in the Bible to denote the internal 
relation existing between these dmne persons, 
we should not he at all advanced by them in our 
knowledge of what this relation is, since we are 
wholly unable to detect that secret meaning 
which lies concealed beneath them, and wffiich 
God has not seen fit to reveal. We cannot con- 
cede, however, that all these terms are used in 
the Bible to denote the communication of the 
divine nature and the internal relation existing 
between th^ persons of the Trinity; certainly 
not, that they are always so used. The term to 
beget, for example, denotes ^ many passages, not 
the communication of the divine nature to the 
Son of God, but his appointment to the kingly 
office, or the Messiahship. Thus the passage, 
Psa. 11 7, Thou art my Son, this day have I be- 
gotten thee, though often cited in the New Testa- 
ment, IS never brought to prove the divine na- 
ture of the Son of God, but is always supposed to 
refer to the confirmation of his Messiaship by 
his 1 esurrection from the dead. The same might 
he said of many other passages in which similar 
phraseology is used. Vide s. 34, No. 4; s. 37, 
ad finem , and Morns, p. 64, n. 2. The name 
Son of God is indeed, in some passages, given to 
Christ, in designation of his higher nature, his 
equahty with the Father, and his internal relation 
to him ; though even then it does not enable us 
to understand what thi§ relation is, which we have 
reason to think lies beyond the reach of oui know- 
ledge. AU the idea which we are justified in 
deriving from this name is, that Christ as truly 
participates in the divine nature as the Father, 
laa 0fff> Jlarpi, just as, among men, the son as 
truly participates in human nature as the father, 
laa Jtarpi dvOpdiirq). Again, the proceeding of 
the Holy Spirit from the Father, which is spoken 
of, John XV 26, denotes merely his being sent 
and commissioned, and hy no means his divine 
nature and internal relation to the Father and 
the Son. Vide s. 39, II. 1 , and Morus, p 67, 
note. 

Thirdly With regard to the Holy Spirit more 
particularly, we may remark, that during the 
first three centuries of the Christian era there 
was nothing decided by ecclesiastical authority 
respecting his natuie, the characteristics of his 
person, or his relation to the Father and the Son. 
The learned men of this period, therefore, being 
left unshackled by authority, mdulged themselves 
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freely m philosophizing upon this subject, and 
adopted very different theories ; as -vre find in the 
Tvri tings of Justin the Martyr, Origen, and others. 
Cf. s. 42 Nor was anything more definite with 
regard to his nature and his relation to the other 
persons of the Trinity than what has already 
lieen stated, established by the council at Nice, 
or even by that at Constantinople. To believe 
in the Holy Spirit, ro ctvv TLarpl /cat avjx- 
wpocr/cuvou^fi/ov, and t /c tov ILarpog sktto- 
psvSfLsvoVf was all that was required in the 
symbol there adopted. It was not long, how- 
ever, before dissension arose with regard to the 
latter phrase between the Greek and Latin 
church. The Greek fathers adhered for the 
most part to this formula, without going into any 
more minute distinctions ; so Basilius, Gregory 
of Naziauzen, Cyril of Alexandria, and others ; 
though Epiphanius added to the formula, sic rov 
ItarpoQ sKTTopevopisyov, the explanatory clause, 
sK rou yiov \a}it>avoVy according to John, xvi. 1 5 , 
and John of Damascus, in the eighth century, 
represented that the Spirit did not proceed from 
the Son, but from the Father through the Son — a 
representation which had before been made by 
Novatian, (^Spintum Sanctum a Patre per Filium 
procederCy') and which undoubtedly was derived 
from John, xv 26, / will send you the Comforter 
from the Father With this modification the for- 
mula adopted by the Council at Constantinople, 
and appended to the Nicene symbol, was re- 
tained in the Greek church But there were 
many, especially in the Latin church, who main- 
tained that the Holy Spirit did not proceed from 
the Father only, but also fiom the Son. They 
appealed to John, xvi 13, and to the texts where 
the Holy Spirit is called the Spirit of Christ — 
e. g., Rom. viii. 9, seq. To this doctrine the 
Greeks were for the most part opposed, because 
they did not find that the Spirit was ever ex- 
pressly said in the New Testament to proceed 
from the Son. It prevailed, however, more and 
more in the Latin church , and when, in the fifth 
and sixth centuries, the Anans, who then pre- 
vailed very much in Spam, urged it as an argu- 
ment against the equality of Christ with the 
Father, that the Holy Spirit proceeded from the 
Father only, and not from the Son, the catholic 
churches of that region began to hold more de- 
cidedly that the Holy Spint proceeded fiom both, 
(ab utroque,') and to insert the adjunct Filioque 
after Patre in the Symbolum Nicceno-Constanti- 
nopoUtanum In this the churches of Spam were 
followed, first by those of France, and at a later 
penod by nearly all the Western churches. But 
as the Eastern church still adhered substantially 
to the more ancient formula, it accused the 
Western church of falsifying the Nicene symbol , 

I and thus at different periods, and especially m 
the seventh and ninth centuries, violent contro- 
versies arose between them. The true causes of 
these unhappy dissensions were, however, very 
different from those which were alleged ; and we 
have reason to suspect that they were less ani- 
mated by zeal for the truth than by the mutual 
jealousies of the Roman and Byzantine bishops. 
But to whatever cause they are to be ascribed, 
these disputes terminated in the eleventh century 
in that entire separation of the Eastern and 


Western churches which continues to the pre- 
sent time Cf Morus, p 67, s 11, note Walch, 
Historia Controversise Grsecorum Latinorumque 
de processione Spiritus Sancti, Jenae, 1751, 8vo. 
Ziegler, Geschichtsentwickelung des Dogma vom 
heiligen Geist, th. i. Num 2 of his “ Theolo- 
gische Abhandlungen,” where he gives an histo- 
rical account of the doctrme of the Holy Spirit 
from the time of Justin the Martyr CL especially 
s. 204, ff of this essay. [Respecting the contro- 
versy in the Eastern and Western church con- 
cerning the Holy Spirit, cf- also Neander, b. ii. 
Abth 2, s. 891 , and Hahn, Lehrbuch, &c., s. 247, 
s. 57 ] 

Note — Since these ecclesiastical terms de cha- 
racteribus personalihus internis have now become 
common, they cannot be entirely omitted in the 
religious instruction of the people. Let the doc- 
trme, therefore, (according to the advice of 
Morus, p. 64, No. 2, and p. 67, Note extr.) be 
first expressed plainly and scripturally thus 
The Son is equal to the Father, and has the same 
nature with him, but has this from eternity 
through the Father It may then be remarked, 
that this doctrine is briefly expressed by the 
words, the Son is generated by the Father. Re- 
specting the Holy Spirit, let it be said, That he 
IS equal to the Father and Son, and possesses the 
same nature with them ; and it may then be 
added, that this is commonly expressed by the 
words, he proceeds from the Father and from the 
Son. 

2. External, characteres exterm Morus, p 68. 
Note 3 These are charactenstics of the persons 
of the Trinity arising from the works of the Deity 
relating to objects extrinsic to itself, and called 
opera externa, sive, ad extra. They are twofold . 

(a) Opera Dei ceconomica, those institutions 
which God has founded for the salvation of the 
human race. They are the following — The 
Father sent the Son to redeem men, John, in. 
16, I*?. He also gives or sends the Holy Spint, 
John, xiv 26. The Son is sent from the Father 
to accomplish the work of redemption, and sends 
the Holy Spirit from the Father, John, xv 26 
The Holy Spirit formed the human nature of 
Christ, Luke, i. 35, and anointed it, (unxir, Acts, 
X. 38,) 1 e , endowed it with gifts , and is sent 
into the hearts of men, and carries them forward 
towards moral perfection 

(i) Opera Dei attributiva, such divine works 
as are common to the three persons, and are 
sometimes predicated of them all , hut which still 
are frequently ascribed (attributive^ to one of the 
three. Theologians, therefore, have the rule, 
Opera ad extra (attributiva'), trihus persoms surd 
commuma. To the Father is ascribed the decree 
to create the world, the actual creation, and the 
preservation of it To the Son also, the creation, 
preservation, and government of the world is 
I ascribed ; also the raising of the dead and sitting 
in judgment. To the Holy Spirit is ascribed the 
immediate revelation of the divine will to the 
prophets, the continuation of the great work of 
salvation commenced by Christ, and the commu- 
nication and application to men of the means of 
grace. [CL Hahn, Lehrbuch, s 238.] 
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SECTION XLIV. 

HISTORY OP THE DOCTRINE OP THE TRINITY SINCE 
THE TIME OF THE REFORMATION. 

If we consider how obscure and full of difE- 
culties the doctrine of the Trinity must have 
been, as commonly taught after the Nicene Coun- 
cil, we shall not wonder, that when, in the six- 
teenth century, the spirit of inquiry and specula- 
tion revived m the West, many attempts should 
have been made to illustrate and explain the pre- 
vailing theory, to rectify its mistakes, or wholly 
to abandon it for another more rational and 
scriptural Many of the writers, whose inten- 
tion it was to explain and vindicate the ancient 
theory adopted at the Council of Nice, uncon- 
sciously deviated from it, and thus placed them- 
selves in the ranks of the heretics. None, how- 
ever, of the very numerous attempts which have 
been made since the sixteenth century to illps- 
trate this doctrine, and vindicate it against the 
objections of reason, can lay claim to entire ori- 
ginality. The germ, at least, of many modern 
hypotheses may be found in the writings which 
belong to the period between the second and 
fourth centuries , and after all the inquiries then 
made, and the theories then published, it is not 
probable that much remains to be said. Nearly 
all, therefore, of those who have wntten on this 
subject since the Reformation, belong to some 
one of the general classes which have been be- 
fore mentioned ; though it needs to be remarked, 
that those who bear a common name often be- 
long to very different classes. This was the case 
with those who spread from Italy in such numbers 
in the sixteenth century, under the general name 
of Umtanans. 

1. Some have attempted to illustrate and ex- 
plain this doctrine by philosophy , and not a few 
have gone so far as to tbink that they could 
prove the Trinity a priori^ and that reason alone 
furnishes sufficient arguments for its truth , though 
others of this class have looked to reason for 
nothing more than an illustration of this fact with 
regard to the divine existence, for the knowledge 
Af which they believed man indebted to revela- 
tion alone. In the latter class we may place 
Philip Melancthon, who, in his “ Loci Theo- 
logici,” explained the Trinity in the following 
somewhat Platonic manner — God, from his infi- 
nite understanding, produces thought j which is 
the image of himself. Our minds, too, produce 
thoughts, which are the images of things ; but we 
are not able to impart personal existence to our 
thoughts ; to his thought, howeYer, God can do 
this , and this his thought bears the impress of 
the Father, is his likeness and resemblance, and 
is hence called by John, Xoyoe. This illustration 
of the Trinity was received without offence or 
suspicion, until the heresy which lurks beneath 
it was detected and exposed by Flacius, In 
connexion with this illustration, we may mention 
those drawn from nature. Many such are found 
in the writings of the fathers. Take, for example, 
that of Augustine, drawn from the human soul, 
which, he says, is one substance, with three prin- 
cipal powers, memory, understanding, and wiU, 
respecting which it may be remarked, that it is 


hard to see why many other powers might not have 
been named as well as these. Vide Semler, Inst, 
ad doctnnam Christianam, 305. Or take, as an- 
other example, that illustration of the Trinity 
given at an earher period by Lactantius, who 
compares it with light, which unites m itself /ire, 
splendour, and heat In all illustrations of this 
nature the fault is, that the mere powers and 
qualities of things which have no personal exist- 
ence are used to repiesent the subsistence of a 
trinity in unity. Hence such illustrations are 
more favourable to the theory of Sabellius than 
to the doctrine of the Trinity drawn from the 
Bible, and established at the Council at Nice. 
The latest attempt to explain the Trinity in this 
manner may be found m the September number 
of the “ Berliner Mon atschrift,” for the year 1790, 
s 280, where there is an article entitled, “ Neues 
Gleichmss von der Dreyeimgkeit,” written by 
Schwab, counsellor, and professor at Stuttgard. 
Space, he says, cannot be seen, felt, or recognised 
by any of our senses, and yet must be regarded, 
he thinks, as something substantial It is, indeed, 
extended, and still one. This one substance has, 
however, three distinct dimensions, which are not 
arbitrarily assumed, and which cannot be consi- 
dered merely as parts or accidents of space, but 
which belong essentially to it— viz., length, breadth, 
and thickness. Some chemists and theosophists 
suppose that there is, throughout the whole king- 
dom of nature, and even in material bodies, a 
threefold elementary principle, (as to the nature of 
which, however, they are not agreed,) and they 
refer to this as an illustration of the Trinity 
But, as we have said, there were others who 
supposed that the Trinity could not only be illus- 
trated by reason, but mathematically proved a 
prion. Among these were Bartholomew Kec- 
kermann, who wrote a “ Systema Theologicum,” 
Peter Poiret, and Danes, who published an Essay, 
“ in qua pluralitas personarum m Deitate e solis 
rationis prmcipiis, methodo Mathematicorum, 
demonstratur;” Leovardim, 1735, 8 vo. The at- 
tempt of this kind which deseives most attention 
is that made by Reusch, a celebrated theologian 
and philosopher of Jena, in his “ Introductio m 
theologiam revelatam,” — an attempt which was 
regarded by the late Dr Gruner as entirely suc- 
cessful, and was adopted by him substantially m 
his “ lustitutiones theol. dogmat,” 1 L c. 5. This 
demonstration is very much as follows In the 
divine understanding there are three acts; (a) 
God comprehends in his understanding the ideas 
of all things which can be conceived, and so far 
as he does this be is called Father ; (5) he con- 
nects these ideas as means to an end, and devises 
all possible schemes or connexions of things m 
the possible world, and so far he is called Son , 
(c) from all^ these possible schemes, he selects, 
by his infinite wisdom, that which is best, and 
so far is called Holy Spirit. These acts of the 
divine understanding, in each of which there 
must have been a special exercise of the divine 
will, must he supposed distinct from each other ; 
and yet, being in God, they cannot have been 
successive , and, finally, they must he regarded 
as personal, or as actus hypostatici, and he desig- 
nated by particular personal names. But how 
this last consequence follows, it is hard to see ; 
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and where is the text from which it can be made 
to appear that any one of the mspired writers 
connected any such ideas with the names Father, 
Svon, and Spirit ? Another metaphysical demon- 
stration has been proposed by Dr Oludius. in his 
inaugural disputation, Philosophica expositio et 
defensio dogmatis orthodoxi de Trmitate , Got- 
tingae, 1788. 

2. There have also been some in modern times 
who have expressed themselves so boldly on the 
subject of the Trinity that they have seemed to 
approximate towards tntheism, like those whom we 
have already mentioned in the sixth century. V ide 
s. 43, I. ad finetn. To pass by those who have 
merely been unguarded in the manner in which 
they have defended and interpreted the Athana- 
sian theory, we may mention m this class, Mat- 
thew Gribaldus, a Jurist of Padua, who flou- 
rished in the sixteenth century, and was for 
some time professor at Tubingen He main- 
tained that the divine nature consisted of three 
equally eternal spirits^ between whom, however, 
he admitted a distinction in respect to rank and 
perfections. [Henry Nicolai, William Sherlock, 
and Pierre Faydit, belong to this class ] 

3 Other modern writers have inclined to adopt 
the Sabelhan theory as the ground of their views 
on the Trinity. Among these is Michael Serveto, 
or Servetus, a native of Spam in the sixteenth 
century, who published his views in seven books, 
“ De trinitatis erronbus/’ and in his Dialogues, 
**• De Trmitate.” He taught that there is one God, 
who, however, has made known his will to men in 
two personales representationes — ^i e., personal, or 
personified modes of revelation, called Kojqq and 
TLvvupa ajiov. For these opinions he was brought 
to the stake by Calvm, at Geneva, 1553. Vide 
Mosheim, Lehen Servet’s , Hehnstadt, 1748, Svo, 
republished with additions at the same place, 
1750. The representation of the Trinity which 
Grotius gives in his “ Silvrn Sacrae” leans to- 
wards Sahellianism, and agrees substantially with 
the theory advanced by Stephen Nye, an Eng- 
lishman, in bis Doctrine of the Trinity Lon- 
don, 1701. God, he said, is a being who knew 
and loved himself from eternity ; and his under- 
standing IS the Son, and his affection the Holy 
Spirit. [For a more full statement of this sup- 
posed demonstration of the Trinity, vide Lessing, 
Das Christenthum uad die Vemunft, Berlin, 
1784, Svo. Mich. Sailer, Theone des weisen , 
Spottes, 1781, Svo. Marheinecke, Grundlehren, 
der Christ Dogmatik, s 129, 370, seq , Berlin, 
1819. Leibnitz, Defensio logica Tnnitatis ] 

In this class we must place the hypothesis of 
Le Clerc, who supposes that the terms Father, 
Son, and Holy Spirit, designate the different mo- 
difications of the divine undei’standmg, and the 
plans which God forms. God is called Father, 
so far as his understanding comprehends all 
things and surveys them at once ; Sou and Holy 
Spirit, so far as he produces and executes a par- 
ticular thought. Of the same nature is the view 
of the Trinity which Dr. Lofller has appended to 
his translation of Sonverain. In God, he says, 
accordmg to the New Testament, there is but 
one subject; the Logos and Spirit are his attri- 
butes, powers, relations, or modes of operation, 
and the term, Son of God, so far as it denotes a 


personal subject, is applicable only to the man 
Jesus. Among the Armmians, and even among 
the Puritans of England, there have always been 
many who have inclined towards Sabellianism. 
[This is the error into which Weigel and Jacob 
Boehmen fell, and which has always proved more 
seductive than any other to mystics and pietists, 
and persons who have mingled feeling and ima- 
gination with philosophical investigation. In this 
divergency from the established creed of the 
church, by far a greater proportion of the modern 
theologians and philosophers of Germany are 
found than in the Arian heresy, which was for- 
merly so much more prevalent. They have so 
explained the Trinity as to lose the idea of three 
divine persons in the godhead, for which they 
have substituted either three distinct powers or 
attributes, (as Meier, Seiler, Cludius, and Toll- 
ner,) or a threefold agency in God — three eternal 
actions distinct from each other, as S. G. Schlegel, 
Kant, Tieftrunk, Daub, Schelling, De Wette, and 
Fessler. Among these Sabelhan hypotheses, the 
one which is less devious from scriptural truth, 
and which is defended with the most sober argu- 
ment, IS that of Schleiermacher, who supposes 
that the established doctrine of the Trinity is a 
proposition which connects what we are taught 
m the scripture as to the threefold mode of the 
dmne existence — viz., the being of God m him- 
self, absolutely considered ; his being in Christ 
(the Son,) and his being m the Christian church 
(the Spirit ) To this view Neander appears m- 
chned, from his general remarks prefixed to his 
history of this doctrine, and also Tholuck, from 
various passages in his Commentary on John. 
For a more full statement of these modern Sa- 
bellian hjrpotheses, cf Hahn, s. 57, Anm 3, a. ; 
and s. 58, Anm. 2, /, Bretschneider, Handhuch, 
b. i. s. 68, 82 . — Te.] 

4. The Arian theory (which, however, we 
have shewn, s. 43, to be in every important re- 
spect older than Arms) has also found advocates 
among protestant theologians, especially those 
of the eighteenth century. Some, especially in 
England, embraced and zealously defended the 
entire system of the high Arians of former times 
— e. g., Whiston, Harwood, and even Wetstein 
But the system which has met with the most ap- 
probation IS that more refined subordmationism 
taught by Sam. Clark, in his “ Scripture Doc- 
trme of the Trinity;” London, 1712 , which was 
translated into German, and published with a 
preface by Semler; Leipzig, 1774. Vide Morus, 
p. 69, s. 15, note 1. It had not a few advocates 
among the English, especially of the presby- 
terian order, and among the Armenian theolo- 
gians of Holland, as well as among protestants 
elsewhere. The names of “Whitby, Benson, and 
(Priestley ?) are found on the hst of its defenders 
in England. This theory is as follows .—God is 
the author of all things. “With him existed 
from the beginning (so indefinite is the statement 
of Clark) the Logos and the Spirit, both as per- 
sonal subjects. "V^at their real internal nature 
and connexion is cannot indeed be known, but 
so much the scripture reveals, that the Father 
alone is self-existent avToovatoQ) and the source 
and author of all the works and agency of the 
Son and Holy Spint. How the Son received his 
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being before tbe creation of the -world cannot be 
determined ; but he has in fact received, commu- 
nicated to him from the Father, all the commu- 
nicable divine perfections He is not to be 
regarded as himself the creator of the world, but 
was employed by the Father as his organ in this 
work. Though subordinate to the Father, he 
yet claims from us divine honour. The Holy 
Spirit derives his origin from the Father, is de- 
pendent upon the Father and the Son, and sub- 
ordinate to them , he yet has a nature superior to 
that of angels, and is intermediate, as it were, be- 
tween them and the Son. The subordination of 
persons taught in this theory, though subtile, is 
yet so evident that its advocates are j ustly called 
subordinationisis. This mode of representation 
IS by no means new, and, as we have shewn, 
s. 42, 43, was common in the second and third 
centuries, long before Anus appeared It re- 
sulted naturally from the application of the prin- 
ciples of the Platonic philosophy to the declara- 
tions of the Bible. The hypothesis of Paul 
Maty, a Netherlander, in some respects resembles 
this. According to him there are three persons 
in the godhead, distinct from each other The 
first IS the entire Deity, who created and governs 
all things, and is called the Father. This God, 
before the creation of the world, produced two 
finite beings, with whom he entered into a most 
intimate connexion, m such a way that he with 
them composes three persons, somewhat in the 
same manner as the divine nature in Christ is con- 
nected with the human So that the union between 
the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit may be called a 
personal union. According to this theory, the 
only union which exists between the persons of 
the Tiinity is an unio moralis, and the whole re- 
presentation IS very similar to that which was 
adopted by the Council at Antioch, 343 But it 
wants the support of scripture, and fails, as much 
as any other theory, of shewing any ground or 
necessity for this union of persons There is no- 
thing m reality either illustrated or explained by it 

Note — The real source of the Arian hypo- 
thesis is the New Platonic philosophj, to which 
it can he traced much more directly than to the 1 
holy scriptures One strong objection to this 
theory is, that it presents to view a plurality of 
unequal gods, thus encourages the worship of 
higher spirits, and so leads on to the most multi- 
form superstition. In this point, as well as m 
others, the doctrine of the numerical unity of the 
divme nature has greatly the advantage o-ver 
Arianism 

5. Still another class of modern sectarians re- 
mains to he mentioned — the Socimans, sometimes 
called Photimans^ because they agree in the main 
with Photinus, who flourished m the fourth cen- 
tury, and whose scheme was noticed, s. 43. The 
founders of this sect were Lcelms Socinus and his 
nephew^ Faustus Socinus, both of whom flou- 
rished in the sixteenth century. They main- 
tained that the Nicene theory leads to tntheism, 
and on account of the uncommon purity in which 
they supposed themselves to hold the doctrine 
of the divine unity, called themselves XJmtanans. 
They brought over considerable numbers to 
their doctrine in Poland and Transylvania, whom 
they formed into separate societies ; and since 


their death their system has prevailed to some 
extent both m England and Germany The So- 
cinian theory is briefly as follows — The Father 
is the only true God. Christ is the son of Mary, 
and a man like ourselves, though produced by a 
miraculous divine influence When, therefore, 
he is called God, it cannot be in the same sense 
m which the Father is so called. He was en- 
dowed by God with very unusual gifts and 
qualifications, and after his ascension to heaven 
was promoted above all other created beings, and 
exalted to divine honour. The Holy Ghost is 
not 3, person^ but merely an attribute of God, or 
a mode of divine operation On the question, 
whether divine worship should be paid to Christ, 
they were not themselves agreed , and although 
most of them answered in the affirmative, it was 
not without dissent from others of their number 
With regard to this theory, it may be remarked 
that it stands in direct opposition to the most ex- 
press declarations of the writers of the New Tes- 
tament, and especially of John and Paul, much 
of , whose writings cannot be reconciled with it 
without great violence Nor is it at all more ca- 
pable of being reconciled with sound philosophy, 
which rejects at once the idea of a deified man — 
a deus factitius 

6 A new theory on the Trinity was proposed 
by Dr. Urlsperger, in a number of essays, the 
"Views of which were condensed by himself into 
a work entitled, “ Kurzgefasstes System seines 
Vortrags von Gottes Dreyeinigkeit,” published at 
Augsburg, where he was then pastor, 1777, 8vo. 
His theory bears a general resemblance to that 
of Marcellus of Ancyra, and, like that, was con- 
demned by many as favouring Sahelliamsm. In 
this, however, they were manifestly unjust, since 
his object was to unite the three prmcipal an- 
cient theories— the 'Arian, Sabellian, and Nicene, 
making the latter the foundation of his system 
He endeavoured to effect this combination by 
making a distinction between tnmtas essentiaks, 
the internal threefold distinction necessarily be- 
longing to the divine nature , and tnnitas cecono- 
mica, the three persons revealed to us m the 
work of redemption. But this theory derives no 
support from the scriptures. Vide Revision der 
deutsch. Lit Ite St for the year 1776 [Cf. 
Bretschneider, Handbuch, b i. s. 474 ] 

Concluding RemarTss. 

From all that has now been said, the conclu- 
sion is obvious, that while we are taught by the 
SCI iptures to believe in three equal subjects in the 
godhead, who are described as persons, we are still 
unable, after all that has been done by theologians 
And interpreters, to determine in what manner 
or IN WHAT SENSE time three have the divine na- 
ture so in common that there is only one God. 
Vide s. 33. It must therefore he unwise for the 
religious teacher to enlarge m his public mstruc- 
tions upon those points where the scriptures are 
silent , and he will do well to confine himself to 
what IS clearly taught in the Bible, and has a 
practical influence upon the feelings and conduct j 
for this doctrine was not given ns to employ onr 
understanding in speculating upon it, but to en- 
courage our hearts by the disclosures which it 
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makes of tke DiTine Being, to incite us to a 
grateful remembrance of the benefits which the 
Father, Son, and Spirit bestow upon us, and to 
lead us to avail ourselves of these benefits. In- 
stead, then, of perplexing his hearers with learned 
speculations, let the minister of the gospel con- 
tent himself with teaching the doctrine of the 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, as represented in 
the holy scriptures, describing them as three dis- 
tinct subjects, designating the distinction between 
them by the word person, shewing that to three, 
and to one as much as another, divinity and equal 
divine perfections belong, while still there is 
only one God , and especially insisting upon the 
benefits which these persons confer upon men, 
the opera ad extra which we mentioned in the 
last section. 

As Christians, we should repose our confidence 
in the Father, as the author and giver of all 
good, and especially as the author of salvation. 
He bestows this good and these blessmgs upon 
us (a) through the Son, to whom we are indebted 
for making known the way of salvation for the 
remission of sins, on condition of faith in his suf- 
ferings and death, and for eternal blessedness; 


and (6) through the Holy Spirit, who continues 
the great work of enlightening and saving men, 
which Christ began, and who, in the use of ap- 
pointed means, carries us forward from one stage 
to another of moral improvement. If such is the 
light in which we regard this doctiine, (and such 
IS the light in which it is presented in the scrip- 
tures,) we then yield the Father, Son, and Spirit 
the religious worship required, and receive the 
favours which they bestow as divine favours, for 
which we are indebted to none but God himself. 
Whatever more than this it may be necessary 
for others to know with regard to this doctrine, 
the Christian, as such, needs to know nothing 
more , he can dispense with the learned subtle- 
ties with which many are chiefly employed. He 
does not wish to know this truth, merely for its 
own sake, but for that higher end for which aU 
religious knowledge should be sought — viz., that 
he may conform in feeling and practice to the 
truth which is known When this is the case 
with Christians, and not till then, the great doc- 
trines of religion will exert their proper” influence 
upon the heart and the life Vide Morus, p. 70, 
* s. 14 ; and Gnesbach, Praktische Dogmatik, s. 62. 


PART II. — THE WORKS OF GOD. 


ARTICLE V. 


OF THE CREATION OF THE WORLD, 


SECTION XLV • I 

I 

OF THE MEANING OF THE WORD WORLD,” AND 
OF SVNONYMOUS WORDS. 

The attentive study and contemplation of the 
visible world leads us to the knowledge of the 
Divine Being and of his glorious attributes. Paul 
well says, Rom i. 20, that the attributes of God, 
which are in themselves invisible, are brought 
within the sight and cognizance of man since 
the world has been created. The Bible accord- 
mgly earnestly recommends this source of divine 
knowledge, (vide Ps. viii. 1 ; xix. 1 — 6, coll, 
s 15;) and it should therefore be ranked among 
the first and most essential parts of religious m- 
struction. The practical import of this doctrme 
is exhibited by Morus, p. 74, s. 4, 5. The first of 
these works of God is the creation of the world, 
and to the consideration of this we shall now 
proceed. 

Meaning of the word “ World, and of other Syno- 
nymous Words. 

World, in the strict, philosophical sense, means 
everything extrinsic to God — the animate and in- 
animate, rational and irrational creation. Rude 
and uncultivated nations do not commonly have 
any idea of a world; certainly they do not concern 
themselves with the question how it originated, 
or perhaps believe that only particular parts of it 
were created. The Cafires have no idea of a 


creation,^ they beheve that the world always 
existed, and will always continue as it is. Vide 
Le Vaillant, Reise ins Innere Afrika’s, s. 365, 
translated by Forster, in his “Magazm von 
merkwurdigen neuen Reisebeschreihungen,” 
th li. But when the first early inquirers into 
nature attained to the principle that everything 
which exists must have a beginning, they un- 
consciously fell into the belief that chance or 
necessity was the cause of all things. Vide Mei- 
ners, Historia doctnnse de vero Deo, p, i It 
was only by slow degrees that they proceeded to 
those higher inquiries which are indicated in 
s. 46. Their gradual progress m the knowledge 
of this subject is strikingly exhibited in the terms 
which at different periods they employed to de- 
signate the general notion they had of the world , 
on these terms, therefore, we shall offer a few 
remarks. 

1. When men first began to reflect upon the 
obj’ects which surrounded them, they naturally 
divided the whole universe into two great por- 
tions — viz., the earth, upon which they dwelt, and 
the heavens, which they saw above them. Ac- 
*cordmgly, we find that in most of the ancient 
languages the general notion of the universe is 
expressed by the simple and original phrase, the 
heavens and earth. So we find it frequently 
among the Hebrews. Gen i. 1 ; u. 1 ; Psalm 
cxy. 15. The nations who inhabited the sea- 
coasts, and beheld the boundless expanse of the 
ocean, fiequently divided the universe into three 
portions — heaven, earth, and sea. So too the He- 
brews, Ps. cxlvi. 6 ; Acts, xvn 24. This was 
the most ancient mode of describing the universe 
I even among the Greeks. Homer conceived of 
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the universe as divided into these three portions 
— ^heaven, earth, and sea. Odys. i. 52 — 54, coll. 
II. XV. 189, seq. This ancient phraseology is the 
ground of Aristotle’s definition of the world, 
Koafiog icri ffucTTTjiJia ovpavov Kai ical 

roJV SV TOVTOLQ TTeplfiXOjLie VW V <l)V(TeU)Vj De 

Mundo, c. 1. 

2. But in process of time other terms were 
introduced into the various languages, by which 
this idea was expressed more briefly and dis- 
tinctly. These terms were derived from various 
sources ; most of them from certain obvious attri- 
butes, whether perfections or imperfections, of 
the world. The followmg may be here stated as 
those best known : — 

I 

(a) The Hebrews, Chaldseans, and Syrians 
called the world Dbij?, to which corres- 

pond the aiojv, atoJi'ef, of the Grecian Jews. This 
term was derived from the duration and age of 
the world. Cf. s- 20, III. No passage, how- 
ever, occurs in the books wntten before the Baby- 
lonian exile, in which these words are clearly 
used in the sense now ascribed to them. In the 
earher books they stand simply for the ideas of 
continuance, duration, age. The word which 
occurs in Ps. xlix. 2, is of similar origin, being 
derived from although in this passage it 
rather means the earth than the world. Vide 
Anmerk zu Ps. xvii. 14. The word birr, on the 
contrary, which occurs, Isaiah, xxxviii. 11, in 
the sense of world, or earth, is of exactly an op- 
posite origin, the mutability and penshahleness 
of the world being the foundation for this appel- 
lation, although some consider the reading in- 
correct, and wish to substitute ibrr. Corres- 
ponding with the former appellation of the world, 
taken from its long duration, is the German word 
Welt, or, as it is always written in the old hooks, 
Werelt, and in the Danish Weret, which is de- 
rived from the word wahren, to continue, endure ; 
though, according to others, it is abbreviated 
from Werld, and so derived from werlen, to re- 
volve, turn round, the earth being considered as 
an oval surface. On the latter supposition this 
term would resemble the Latin orbis terrarum, 
and the English world. 

(b) From the beautiful and wonderful order 
and arrangement of all parts of the world, the 
Greeks called it 6 Kocryog, and the Latins, mundus, 
which is a mere translation of the Greek Kotryog. 
This term, however, does not occur in Homer ; 
nor indeed is the notion of world ever expressed 
by a single word either in Homer or Moses. The 
word Koayog was employed by the oldest Grecian 
writers, to denote merely the starry firmament, 
from its beauty and splendour. And in a similar 
limitation the word mundus was frequently used 
by Lucretius and other Latin poets, and even by 
Seneca. Afterwards the Sophists — i. e, the 
learned, or the philosophers, began to apply this 
word to the whole universe, as was the case with 
Socrates as cited by Xenophon. When, there- 
fore, Xenophon employs the temr in this sense, 
he is careful to say, d vnrh rwv ao^icfrwv laa- 
Xovyevog Koffyog. After his time it gradually 
passed in this sense into the language of com- 


mon hfe. Pythagoras is usually esteemed the 
first who employed the term Koayog to denote 
the whole universe. Cf Scr var. arg. p. 532, 
seq. This word was afterwards used in va- 
rious other significations which occur in the 
writings of the Grecian Jews, and in the New 
Testament. Among these is the sense of the 
earth, oiicovykvr}, bin , and also of particular pro- 
vinces of it — a meaning which belongs to the 
words just mentioned, and to the Latin orbis ter- 
rarum. 'K.oayoQ was also used in the sense of the 
world of men, the whole human i ace, and then, the 
wicked as a whole, the heathen. By Christian 
writers it was sometimes used to denote the 
Jewish world. Finally, Koayog was used to de- 
note visible, perishable, earthly things and posses- 
sions, (res terrenes, externoe, ad corpus pertinentes,) 
in opposition to things invisible, heavenly, and 
divine. 

(c) Metaphorical appellations of the world, 
like those of the Greeks and Latins, occur also 
among the Jews. The Hebrews called the stars 
the host, host of heaven, host of God, Judges, 
V 20. But afterwards they called all created 
things the host of God, which they represented as 
standing in his service and accomphshing his 
will, Ps. ciii. 21, coll. ver. 20, 22 ; also Gen. ii. 1. 
The heavens and the earth, and all the host of them, 

bD\ Hence the supreme God is called 
m«n2 rnn', Lord of hosts — ^i. e, of the world. Cf. 
s, 17. This term resembles the Kocryog of the 
Greeks, m that it was ongmally applied to the 
heavens only, and afterwards so extended in its 
signification as to embrace all created objects. 

(d) After the belief in spirits and demons be- 
came common among the Israelites, the phrase 
rd opard Kal dbpara was employed to designate 
the sum of created objects, and occurs in this 
sense, Col 1 . 16. 

The Greek term, ro rrdv (umversum), is the 
appropriate philosophical appellation of the world, 
and does not occur in the New Testament, except 
indeed in the plural, rd rravra. 


SECTION XL VI. 

WHAT WE MEAN WHEN WE SPEAK OP THE CREATION 
OP THE WORLD, THE PROOF OP A CREATION, THE 
MATERIAL PROM WHICH IT WAS MADE,* WITH A 
SKETCH OP THE VARIOUS OPINIONS ENTERTAINED 
ON THIS SUBJECT. 

4 

I Definition and Proof of the Creation of the World 

Bt creation we understand diat act of God by 
which he gave existence to the world, or to things 
exterior to himself; or, as it is commonly ex- 
pressed, by which he made the world out of no- 
thing ; which last definition will he considered 
at length in No II. The proof of the position 
that the world derives its existence from God, is 
made out from reason, by the very same argu- 
ments by which we prove from nature that there 
is a God; respecting which, vide s. 15. For 
from the very reason that the world could not 
produce itself, we conclude that there must be a 
God who produced it. Vide ubi supra. We 
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proceed, therefore, to the more important inquiry 
respecting — 

II The Matemil from which the World was formed, and 
the Various Opinions entei tamed upon this subject. 

1. Philosophers hare always allowed the ex~ 
istence of a first material, since otherwise they 
would he compelled to admit a progressio cans- 
sarum m infinitum, which is not supposable But, 

2. The ancients found great difficulty in ex- 
plaining the origin of this first material. The 
Grecian philosophers and other ancient writers 
insisted upon the principle, ex nihilo mini fit; and 
could not admit, therefore, that it was even pos- 
sible for God to create the world out of nothing. 
Accordingly, they believed almost universally in 
two eternal, original principles — viz, God, and 
self-existent matter, neither of which is the ground 
of the other The former they supposed to be a 
rational and thinking principle, and the author of 
all good ; the other, irrational and unintelligent, 
and the author of all evil. 

As to the question, how the world arose from 
this pre-existmg matter, the opinions of the an- 
cients were very various Plato taught, that 
God, of his own will, united himself with matter, 
and produced the world from it , so that he could 
say that the world was not eternal and uncreated, 
although matter might be so, Aristotle, the peri- 
patetic, and Zeno, the stoic, taught that this union 
of God with the world was necessary , and accord- 
dingly they affirmed the eternity of the world, 
(Cic. Qu. Acad. iv. 38,) although they differed 
from one another in explaining the manner of 
this connexion. Epicurus separated God en- 
tirely from the world, and taught that matter 
consists of innumerable small atoms, which from 
eternity had floated about, like dust on the water 
or m the air, until at last they assumed the form 
of the present world. This ancient opinion of 
the eternity of matter found an advocate in mo- 
dern times m Bayle, who was of opmion that it 
resulted necessarily from the principle, which 
cannot he disputed, ex mhilo mkilfit. But as we 
have before shewn, s. 15, IL, the doctrine, that 
matter is eternal and necessary, is the foundation 
of a theoretical atheism. 

If we follow the principles of philosophy m its 
present improved state, or rather, if we follow the 
Bible, to which alone our modem philosophy is 
indebted for its improvement, we shall he unable 
to admit the vahdity of the maxim ex nihilo nihil 
fit, in opposition to the doctrine of creation from 
nothmg. This maxim is mdeed incontrovertibly 
true when applied to the causa materialis , for 
there must he in every case a ground — a prima 
matena — ^from which whatever exists proceeds 
But it is not true if understood of the causa 
efilciens, to which omnipotence is ascribed. Con- 
sequently, if our theory respecting God and his 
attributes is well established, this principle applied 
to him as the efficient cause must be regarded as 
false ; for if God is omnipotent, he can of course 
from nothing produce something, or bring into 
existence what did not exist before. If he could 
not do this, he would not be omnipotent. More- 
oy^T, if It is true that matter is not necessary, 
(vide s. 15,) it cannot exist of itself but must de- 


rive its existence from God, or depend upon God, 
who at first created it out of nothing. 

The greatest philosophers of antiquity appear 
therefore to have stopped short of the truth, and 
to have been inconsistent, when they worshipped 
God as the creator of the world, indeed, but not 
of matter. They admitted merely a creatio me- 
diata, ex prceexistente materia, and not immediata 
—I e., they did not believe in the production of 
matter itself from nothing. God, with them, was 
merely the builder, and not the creator, of the 
world. 

The ancient Greeks, as we perceive, reasoned 
upon this subject from principles entirely different 
from those which we at present adopt , and not 
one of them ever advanced to the distinct con- 
ception of a creation from nothing. It is no valid 
objection, however, against the position that God 
made matter from nothing, that we cannot con- 
ceive how what IS possible should become real, 
through the mere will of God , for this is a matter 
of which we have never had any experience,, 
and yet experience assures us of the reality of 
many events, the manner of whose occurrence is 
incomprehensible to the human understanding 
How much less, then, are we capable of judging 
respectmg things of which we have had and can 
have no experience ! 

The truth, that everything which exists was 
created by God from nothing, is the uniform doc- 
trine of the Bible — of the old Jewish prophets, 
and of the Christian teachers. In respect to this 
important doctrine of religion they were far in 
advance of the other cultivated nations of anti- 
quity, though confessedly behind them in general 
intellectual improvement. This sublime truth, 
which appears to us so simple, since we have 
1 been taught it, was unknown to the ancient phi- 
losophers, long after it had been taught by the 
writers of the neglected Jewish scnptures ; and 
indeed it is from these that our modem philoso- 
phers have derived, however unwillingly, all their 
better views on this subject. To the sacred 
writers we owe the doctrine that God gave ex- 
istence to what was not. They do not, indeed, 
dwell so much on the theoretical ground of this 
truth as notice its practical consequences ; they 
were, however, the first who established the po- 
sition itself. Philosophers have only reinvesti- 
gated the doctrine which they established, and 
developed the reasons of the truth which they 
taught. 

But it may he asked — Is then the doctrine de 
creatione ex mhilo really so important? is it not 
rather a doctrme interesting only to speculative 
philosophers ? To these questions we must an- 
swer, that this doctrine is, on the contrary, one 
of great practical importance, which is the reason 
why the holy scriptures so frequently and urgently 
inculcate it. Por (a) if matter was created by 
God from nothmg, it follows that he must fully 
understand it in all its parts , he must have wisely 
assigned to everything its definite position in 
space, and have preserved it as he originally 
created it But in case he were not the creator, 
hut only the former of the world, according to 
the opmion of the ancients, it would th^ be ne- 
cessary for him to acquaint himself with this 
matter, which he himself had not prefaced, and 
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'wbicli was foreign to his own nature. But we 
may confidently affirm, that he never would have 
become acquainted with matter if he had not 
himself made it, (as even Malebranche con- 
cludes;) because he derives all his knowledge 
from himself alone, and nothing exterior to him- 
self can either add to his information, or in any 
way exert an influence upon him. (6) A mere 
builder may leave his building, when it is once 
completed, and concern himself no further about 
it, except perhaps in certain extraordinary cases 
And considering that almost all of the philoso- 
phers and religious teachers of the heathen world 
proceeded upon the notion that God was the 
former only, or builder of the world, and not its 
creator, it is not strange that their ideas of Pro- 
vidence were no more pure and consonant to the 
divine nature They generally believed, either 
that God concerned himself not at all with the 
world, or, at least, that his providence did not 
extend to small and minute affairs. When once 
Phaeton had misguided the chariot of the sun, 
Jupiter indeed found it necessary to see whether 
the firmament had been shattered ; but except in 
such extraordinary cases, he remained uncon- 
cerned with the affairs of the world, and every- 
thing here below was supposed to be left to go 
on, like a clock, when it has been once wound up 
Thus it appears, that the belief that the world 
was created from nothing has an important in- 
fluence on the doctrine concerning providence, 
and so is of great practical consequence. This 
belief alone excites in us ideas of providence 
which do honour to God, and are consonant with 
his character. If God is the creator of the world, 
we may be sure that he not only understands and 
provides for the whole, but that his knowledge I 
and providence extend to every particular part 
of the universe, though ever so small. The 
schoolmen, with entire truth, called the preserva- 
tion of the world a continued oeation. And the 
Bible frequently argues from the fact that God 
created all things in the universe, that he must 
be perfectly acquainted with them, and that they 
depend for their preservation solely upon his will 
Vide Psa. xciv, 8 — 11, cxxxix. Cf. Kastner, 
tJeber die Lehre der Schopfung aus Nichts, und 
deren praktische Wichtigkeit, Gottingen, 1770, 
4to. Heydenreich, Progr Num ratio humana sua 
VI, et sponte contingere pos&it notionem crea- 
tionis ex nihilo? Lips. 1790. He shews that this 
IS the only reasonable opinion respecting the 
origin of the world. [Respecting the practical 
importance of this doctrine, cf also, Neander, 
Allgem. Gesch. der christ. Rel., b i. abth. 3, 
s. 074. Also Hahn, Lehrbuch, s 271,] 

JS’ote , — ^The phrase itself, to create from nothing, 
does not occur in the canonical books of the 
Bible, although the idea is scriptural. The phrase 
is taken from *2 Macc. vii. 28; in the Vulgate, 
ex nihilo fecit Deus cadum et tet ram, in the Greek, 
ovK bvru)v. The phrase rd yiri (paivojjieva, 
which occurs, Heb. xi. 3, is of the same import 
Moms (p. 72) and some others have rejected the 
phrase, creation from nothing, because it seems to 
imply that nothing is the material from which the 
world was made. But this subtilty is unneces- 
sary, since the same language is used in other 
cases, and is never misunderstood. When we 


say, for example, there is nothing in the chest, 
there is nobody there, we do not mean to imply 
that there is m the first case a material substance, 
and, in the second, a person existing in the places 
intended, 

III The Kafui e of the First 3Iatenal. 

The idea of chaos resulted very naturally from 
the opinion of the ancient Greeks that matter is 
eternal and uncreated, and that God merely ar- 
ranged and combined the materials which he, as 
the great architect, found furnished for his use 
The word is derived by some from ^dw, 
hio, vacuus sum, by others, from be- 

cause they imagine chaos to be something movable 
and fluid. The corresponding Latin word is siha, 
which denotes what is confused, unarranged, and 
then, unorganized material from which anything 
is made , as, sdva rerum, sententiarum, Cicero , 
Silva medicince, Pliny The Greek word which 
IS used by Plato and other philosophers is, oXif], 
which signifies both silva and materia. The an- 
cients imagined that these pnmordia — the unor- 
organized elements of things — were of the nature 
of a thm air, or a subtle ether, fluid and movable, 
without order or connexion, rudis indigestaque 
moles. Vide Ovid, Met i. 7, seq But the whole 
conception of chaos is rather poetical than philo- 
sophical — the progeny of fancy, and not of rea- 
son. The philosopher can see no satisfactory 
reason for believing that disorder must have pre- 
ceded the present system. The poet, however, 
fancies a state before the world was formed, like 
that which would appear if all the objects of the 
present world were torn to pieces, dissolved, and 
thrown together , and this state he calls chaos, 
and supposes that there the elements of things 
conflicted with one another, until the Deity at 
length interposed to end the strife The Greeks 
now supposed that the universe proceeded from 
this state, as from a fluid and fermenting mass ; 
the Hebrews, on the contrary, represented the 
origin of the world under the image of a building, 
of the materials of which, as well as of the struc- 
ture itself, God was the author, Cf. the Essay of 
Paulas, Das Chaos eine Dichtung, nicht ein Ge- 
setz fur physische Kosmologie (Kosmogenie ?), in 
his “ Memorahilien,” No III. Stuck 4 ; Leipzig, 
1793, 8 VO. Some have thought they perceived a 
description of chaos m the inaT iiiPi of the Mosaic 
account of the creation, Gen. i 2. But Moses 
says this merely of the earth. After God had 
created the universe, (the heavens and the earth,) 
the earth was still waste, empty, and unfinished 
There is nothing in the Mosaic account to justify 
the idea of the Grecian chaos, in which every- 
thing in the universe lay together in a promis- 
cuous and disorderly mass, of which God was no 
more the creator than the architect is of the pile 
of stones from which he forms his edifice 

The hisiory of the opinions of ancient and 
modern philosophers respecting the nature of the 
first material of the universe belongs appropriately 
to the history of philosophy The foUowih^ re- 
marks must suffice for this place 

We cannot form any distinct notion of tlm ele- 
ments, and of the primitive, essential, and Consti- 
tuent parts of the bodies which now exist, since 
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our s6tis6s are not adapted to take cognizance of 
tkem. That such elements actually exist, how- 
ever, there is no douht ; and that each of these 
particles has properties which distinguish it from 
every other — its peculiar use, size, shape, &c. — is 
equally clear ; for otherwise there could he no 
distinction, variety, or alteration in the world, 
Pythagoras proceeded on this ground, when he 
taught that the fiovag was the origin and ^ound 
of all things. For as numbers consist of their 
units, as constituent parts, so he supposed the 
world was composed of many such units or wio- 
nades. This thought led Leihnitz to his theory 
of monades. According to this theory, these 
monades are what God originally produced from 
nothing , and all the variety of things, the world 
itself, has arisen from their original difference, 
and their various combinations. This theory, 
therefore, clearly involves the doctrine of a crea- 
tion Jtom nothing. But what is the nature, and 
what are the qualities of these first productions 
of creative power, we cannot know, because our 
senses do not reach so far. And when the atomic 
system, or monadology, is extended to inquiries 
like these, it becomes, as Kant has well shewn, 
merely hypothetical, and without any practical 
interest. The science which has for its object 
the powers and forces which act in the world — 
dynamics, as it is called— is more important to us 
than the science which relates merely to the 
minute atoms or particles of which bodies are 
composed, whether they are called monades or 
any other name. 

In this whole subject we must guard^ against 
the supposition of any successive acts in God; 
as if he had first created the materials, and then 
formed them by degrees into the bodies which 
constitute the universe, proceeding lu his work 
step by step, like a human artist Vide s 20, re- 
specting the immutability of God. In God, 
thought and execution are one and the same act. 
He speaks, and it is done, Ps xxxiii. 9. He says, 
Let there he light, and there is light, Gen. i. 3, 
Nor is any alteration produced in God by the 
creation of the world. He designed from eternity 
that the world should exist at a certain time 
Morns expresses this differently, p. 72, s 2. Cf. 
on this particular point, and on the general subject, 
Ziegler, Kritik uber den Artikel von der Schop- 
fung, nach imserer gewohnlichen Dogmatik, in 
Henke’s “ Magazin fur Religionsphilosoplue,” 

h. ii, st. 1, Abhandl. 1. 

SECTION XLVII 

THE DOCTRINE AND LANGUAGE OP THE BIBLICAL 
WRITERS RESPECTING THE CREATION IN GENERAL, 
AND HOW THE7 ARE TO BE UNDERSTOOD 

I. Rejecting the Eternity of Matter 

The holy scriptures constantly describe God as 
the author and creator of the world ; not merely 
of the form which it now has, as the ancient 
philosophers supposed, hut of the materials them- 
selves from which it is formed. With this funda- 
mental principle Moses begins his geogony, Gen. 

i. 1. "Vye find this mentioned as the principal 
characteristic of the true God, throughout the 


Bible , Is. xlii. 5 ; Ps. cxv. 3, seq. j Acts, xvii. 24 ; 
and the other passages cited s. 14, ad finem, and 
Morus, p. 72, s 2, note 1. It may he considered 
as an established point, that the eternity of the 
world is nowhere affirmed in the Bible. Vide 
Ps. xc 2 ; cii. 26, coll s 20 

But notwithstanding this, there have always 
been philosophers and theologians, even among 
Christians, who have advocated the eternity of 
the world, or at least of matter. The Platonists 
among the first Christians very naturally fol- 
lowed Plato, who believed in the eternity of mat- 
ter, though not of the world Vide s. 46. Thus 
Justin the Martyr affirmed, that God formed the 
world from an eternal, misshapen, unorganized 
material, Apol. i 39 , though in other parts of 
his writings he appears to derive matter origin- 
ally from God as its author, and thus to differ 
from Plato. 

The schoolmen, who followed Aristotle, and 
wished to defend his opinion respecting the etei- 
nity of the world (s. 46), taught that we might say, 
God had CREATEn the world from eternity — a state- 
ment in which its dependence upon 6od w^onld 
be vindicated at the same time that its eternity 
was maintained. This opinion was expressed 
by Boethius as early as the fifth and beginning 
of the sixth century. Others, however, only 
wished that the possibility of this supposition 
should he granted. The schoolmen made this 
distinction — Heus est .eteenits ; mundus est ab 
iETERNo, sc. productus d Deo. For God, they 
said, had the power to act from eternity, and we 
can see no reason why he should not have exerted 
this power. 

Some protestant theologians of naodem times 
have also asserted the possibility of the eternity 
of the world. Some have thought it to be a con- 
tradiction to speak of an eternal God who is not 
an eternal creator Even Wolf, in his metaphy- 
sics, affirmed that it could not be shewn from 
philosophy that the world and the human race 
have had a heginuing. But even if the world 
had been produced from eternity by God, it would 
not therefore he eternal in Xhe same sense as God 
IS. It would only have existed through infinite 
time, while God is anterior to, and independent 
of time. It would perhaps be better to say, that 
eternity (d parte ante) is a necessary attribute of 
God, hut not of the world: the world is eternal 
because God willed its existence from the first ; 
and not from an internal necessity of its existence, 
as there is of the existence of God. The fol- 
lowers of Wolf, Ribbow, and others, held the 
same opinion. Others contend, that this opinion 
does violence to the laws of the human under- 
standing. If the word eternity is understood in 
the proper sense, in which it excludes time (s. 20), 
It IS hard to see how it can he said, with propriety, 
that the world was created by God from eternity. 
For as soon as we suppose that the world was 
created, we necessarily admit that it had a be- 
ginning ; and if it had a beginning, it exists in 
time; and time excludes eternity. We may 
imagine, if we please, an eternal senes of created 
things ; but such a senes can have no real exist- 
ence for a senes consisting of things which have 
a beginning cannot be without a beginning. 

But the reason why we never obtain satisfac- 
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tion, after all our philosophizing, upon this sub- 
ject, and why we find so many difi&culties attend- 
ing any supposition we may make respecting the 
eternity of the world, is this, that the whole sub- 
ject far transcends our limited capacities The 
forms of time and space, which are inherent in 
our mental constitution, so limit our minds that 
we cannot conceive of anything as existing with- 
out them. Vide s 20. I. Time takes its origin 
from the succession of one thing after another. 
It is a notion of finite beings, who can think of 
only one thing at a time, in whom, therefore, 
one idea must succeed another ; and is not a qua- 
lity of external objects. Vide lo Ernesti Schu- 
bert, Diss de impossibilitate mundiseterni ; Jenje, 
1741 Kant, Kritik der reinen Vemunft. When 
Augustine was asked the question what God had 
done before the creation of the world ? he replied, 
Nescio, quod nescio. 

The simple doctrine of the Bible is, that God 
had an eternal purpose to make the world ; it 
does not teach us that he did create it from 
etennity, but rather the contrary. Vide the 
texts cited m Morus, p. 72, s. 2, Note 1. 

II. Respecting Creation from Nothing. 

1. The importance of the doctrine of creation 
from nothing, its philosophical proof, its scrip- 
tural ground, &c., have been already exhibited, 
s. 46. It onlj remains to cite the most important 
texts relating to this subject But before pro- 
ceeding to do this, it IS important to repeat the 
remark, that the Bible makes no mention of a 
chaos, in the sense of the Grecian fabulists and 
philosophers. Moses, in his first book, and the 
other sacred writers, always exhibit the simple, 
great idea, that God by his mere will brought 
into existence the world, which did not before 
exist — 1 . e., in other words, that he created it 
from nothing , that he willed that what was not 
should be, and it was , Morus, p. 72. So Paul 
says, Heb. xi. 3, Bp faith in God (i. e., his de- 
claration, assurance in the scriptures) «;e are cer- 
tain that the world (atwvac) was created (Karrjp- 
riaOaL, pD,) bp the decree or will (^priiiarC) of God , 
so that what we see ((paivopeva and ( 3 \a 7 r 6 p£va, 
what appears or exists,) was made out of nothing, 
(rd pij (^aivoptva.) The phrase rd ja)) (jiaivo- 
ptva is here synonymous with rd ovk bvra, 
which occurs in 2 Macc vn, 28, God made heaven 
and earth, ovk ovtiov. Here too the text, 
Rom, IV. 1 7, IS cited : Abraham trusted in God 
Tov ^oJOTTOt’Ovvrog rovg vaupovg Kai k a\o v v to g 
(creantis) rd prj bvra wg bvra. The phraseology 
in this text is, indeed, derived from that used to 
describe the creation from nothing ; but it is 
here figuratively applied to the numenous pos- 
terity of Abraham, which did not yet exist, and 
of which there was no probability , but which 
was afterwards brought into being The word 
koXhv here answers to the word Isa. xli. 4 ; 
xliv. 7, and signifies creare, producers So Philo 
says, rd p'q bvra kKoXecrev eig rb bIvul. Vide 
Carpzov on Heb. xi. 3, The doctrine that God 
made the world from nothing, is also implied, 
where it is said that he created the world by his 
word, his decree, or by the breath which proceeded 


out of his mouth. Vide Ps xxxiu 6, 9 Gen. i, 
“ He spake, and it was done,” &c. Cf. s. 34, 
No. 5 It is said in Rev. iv. 11, av BKTicag 
Trdvra, Kai dtd rb ^kXrjfid (pi2n!D, Daniel, 
viii. 4 ; xi 3, 16) aov elai, “Thou hast made all 
things, and they depend for existence upon thy 
will.” 

2. Nothing can be determined from the Bible 
respecting the particular manner in which God, 
by his mere will, created the world from no- 
thing , and we are unable even to form any con- 
ception of the subject, as we have nothing analo- 
gous to which we can compare it. The New 
Testament usually ascribes the work of creation 
to the Father , and God is called Father, (Tiarho 
Travrov,') so far as he is creator and preserver of 
all things Theologians say, Creatio est opus Dei 
ad extra, quod Patri adscribitur appropriative 
sive terminative, Morus, p 72, note 1. 

But creation is also ascribed to the Son, or to 
the Aoyog (vide s. 38, I. 2) , as John, i. 3, Tldvra 
bi avrou (Aoyoi), ver. 1, 2) kyivsro, k. r.X ; and 
agam, in ver. 10, 6 Kocrpog dd abrov ly'svero. It is 
the object of this passage to describe the relation 
of the Logos to the world and created things. 
The particle dia with the gemtive frequently, in- 
deed, denotes merely the causa mstrumentahs , 
(so Luke, i. 70 ,) but it also denotes the causa 
efficiens > as Rom i. 5, and 1 Cor. i. 9, (0e6f, bC 
ov ^KXrjOqrs,) and Hebrews, ii. 10, (^dtbg Bt ov 
rd rrdvra ) That it is used in this sense here 
may be shewn from the analogy of other pas- 
pges — e. g , Col 1 15 — 17, and Heb. li , where it 
is expressly said that everything in the universe 
was created by the Son. Cf. the texts cited in 
s. 38. But some theologians have endeavoured 
to explain all these passages as figurative, and as 
exhibiting a mere personification of the divine 
understanding, and of its plan executed m the 
creation; somewhat asWisdom is said in Prov.viii. 
to have assisted God in the creation, and to have 
been the mstrument by which he made the 
world. Vide s. 37, and s 41, II. This interpreta- 
tion is embraced by those who favour tha Sabel- 
lian theory; but certainly it is not scriptural. 
The most just, scnptural, and at the same time 
simple view, is perhaps the following. Since the 
New Testament makes the Son of God equal 
(ter a) with the Father, it designs to teach in all 
texts of this kmd that he stands in the very same 
relation to the world, and to all created objects, 
as the Father does, and that whatever is said of 
the Father is true also of the Son. Hence theo- 
logians have the canon, Opera Dei ad extra (at- 
tributiva) sunt tnhus personis communia , intend- 
ing thereby to mtimate their equality with one 
another. Vide s. 43, ad finem. Those who are 
inclmed to Arianism have often referred, in be- 
half of their hypothesis, to Heb. i. 2, where it is 
said, “ God appointed his Son Lord (KXrjpovopov') 
over all, Bl ov Kai rovg aiuivag kTroitjaev : the 
meaning of which they suppose to be summed 
up, and expressed in ver. 3, “ He (the Son) up- 
holds all things ((pipcov rd irdvra') by his power, 
(prifiari BwapBog.)” The phrase, the Father 
created the world through the Son, occurs only 
this once in the New Testament, for which reason 
Dr. Griesbach advises to alter the reading, and 
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to substitute dioTL Kai for ov icai, Progr De 
mundo a Deo Patre condito per Filmm ; Jenaj, 
1781. But no sufficient reason can be given for 
tbis alteration; and, as theologians have justly 
remarked, it does not follow from this phrase- 
ology that the Son is less than the Father, as the 
Arians and Subordinationists (e g, Dr Clark) 
have concluded. For the person through whom 
I accomplish anything, so far from being neces- 
sarily inferior to myself, may be ’ equal or even 
greater. I may, for example, secure a favour to 
any one from the Ling, through the influence of 
the minister. Some of the old theologians at- 
tempted to prove from Gen i 2, that a share in 
creation was expressly ascribed to the Holy 
Spirit, considered as a person. But it is at least 
doubtful whether in this text the person of the 
Holy Spirit is spoken of Ps. xxxiii 6 has no 
relation to this subject. Vide s 50, 1 

3. The following are the principal words and 
phrases used in the Bible in respect to the crea- 
tion of the world, and of the earth 

(a) KTi, to create, produce, Gen. i 1, et passim. 
This word, however, by itself, does not signify to 
create from nothing It frequently denotes the 
formation of a thing from a pre-existing mate- 
rial, and answers to \zriC,uv, So in Gen i. 27, 
It IS used in relation to the formation of man from 
the earth ; and hence to denote his being born 
and begotten ; so Ps civ 30 It often signifies, 
too, parare, condere,facere, reddere, so Is xliiL 7 , 
Num. XVI 30, seq Cf. s. 48, I. 

(h) All the words which sigmfy to make, to pre- 
pare, to form’, as rr^, (hence a work, 

created thing, TTOLrjfjLa, epyov,) 1^, to form ; pD, 
Karapri^uv, to prepare, to arrange, Ps viii 4 ; 
xxxviu 18. The correspondmg verb and the 
derivate substantive have the same meaning in 
Arabic 

(c) All the words which relate to building, to 
the erecting of the superstructure, or the laying 
of the foundation ^EgeXiou), to found, to 
estahhsK, is applied, particularly in poetic lan- 
guage, to the creation of the earth , Ps. cu. 26. 
Hence the Hellenistic phrase icaratoXir) icoapov, 
J ohn, xvii. 24, coll ver 5, and Eph i. 4. The 
Hebrews considered the earth as being in the 
centre of the universe, and represented the hea- 
vens as a' tent spread over it, according to their 
natural appearance ; and to these popular no- 
tions the sacred writers everywhere conform , 
and so beoause the earth is firm, and undeviating 
in its course, they represented it as established 
upon pillars ; Ps. civ 5 to build, &c , but 
it also signifies to propagate the race, to acquire 
posterity, Gen xvi. 2 ; hence son, (the buildei 
of the family.) 

(d) The words which signify to say, speak, call, 

(call forth,) command, as, respecting 

which, cf. No. L These are the words more 
commonly employed to designate creation yrom 
nothing. 


SECTION XLVIII 

THC WORK OF CREATION TWOFOLD, DIFFERl NT CLASS! S 
OF CREATURES, OUR KNOWLEDGE OF THEM, END 
OF GOD IN THE CREATION OP THE WORLD, THE 
BEST WORLD 

I The Wo)H of Cieation twofold 

Creation is divided into pnma or wmediata, 
and secunda or mediata. The immediate creation 
IS that which took place when God first gave 
existence to all this variety of things, when be- 
fore there was nothing. The mediate creation is 
that which is seen since the original creation was 
completed, m the production of plants, the gene- 
ration of animate creatures, and the whole na- 
tural propagation of the various kinds of beings. 
God woiks, since the creation is completed, not 
immediately, but generally, by means of the 
powers of nature which he himself has bestowed 
and regulated. It is not uncommon to speak of 
God’s having left the world to the powers of nature 
But such phraseology should he carefully avoided 
in religious instruction. It seems to remove God 
to a distance from us, and very naturally sug- 
gests the idea that he has given up the world, 
and concerns himself no more about it. More 
injury is done by such expressions, especially in 
an age that forgets God, than is ever supposed. 
Instead of such language it would be better, 
therefore, to say, God works by means of nature, 
or, by means of the powers which he has bestowed 
upon nature, or with which he has furnished his 
creatures. Even Moses says expressly, Gen. 

1 . 22, 28, that God gave his creatures the ability 
to preserve and propagate their own kind. Still, 
however, all creatures, both animate and inani- 
mate, which are thus mediately produced, are 
called, with perfect truth, creatures of God, con- 
sidering that God first established and upholds 
this natural constitution by means of which they 
come into being Vide Job, x. 8; xxxiii. 4; 
Ps cxxxix. 13 — 16. The word and the de- 
rivative noun are used in both of "these senses, 
m the first, that of immediate creation, Gen. 
1 . 1,27 , ii, 2, seq , Is. xlv. 18; Ps. cxlvni. 5 ; 
in the second, that of mediate creation, Psalm 
civ. 30, “ They (men) are created”— ^ e , horn. 
Hence and are interchanged as synony- 
mous . as, 'n$,populus creandus, Psalm cii. 19 ; 
and tSid c:?, populus nascendus, Psalm xxil 32. 
Hence to create, signifies metaphorically, in the 
scriptures, to ren&w, to found, to be the author of any- 
thing; Is. xlvhi 7 ; Ps li. 12 The same is true 
of ktl'^elv and KriaiQ, Eph li. 10, 15 , m. 9 ; and 
also of thh Latin creare ; as, “ Jtomulus creator 
wbis” Terra creavit genus humanum,” Lu- 
cretius. Creare regem, magistratum, &c. 

Every good, therefore, which we derive from 
any of the creatures of God, is truly a gift and 
favour of God himself, who gave to his creatures 
all their various powers with the intention of 
makmg them useful to others. Cf Hos. lu 21, 
^^q. ; Matt vi. 25, seq. ; Acts, xvii. 25, seq. 
Consequently we are under obligation to he 
thankful to God himself for these advantages, 
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which we derive from his creatures. Vide 
Psalm civ. 1, seq , and other texts of the New 
Testament. 

II Differ ent Classes of Creatui es 

The kingdom of God is so vast, and compre- 
hends such an innumerable host, (to use a scrip- 
tural term,) that we are able to survey hut a 
very small portion of it at once, and are wholly 
inadequate suitably to estimate the perfection, 
beauty, and harmony of the w hole What, then, 
we cannot survey at once, we must examine in 
separate portions, and by this partition we may 
relieve the weakness of our understanding ; and 
this course is both reasonable in itself and accord- 
ing to the example of scripture. 

The ancient Hebrews divided the universe into 
heaven, earth, and sea, (s 45,) which are properly 

styled the provinces (mopo) of the kingdom of 
God by the author of Psalm ciii. , and this is the 
division according to which the ancient Hebrew 
prophets alwajs proceed in the classification of 
the works of God. Vide Psalm civ , cxlviii. The 
former of these Psalms is an admirable ode on the 
creation and the wise constitution of the world 
The various objects m heaven, on the earth, and 
in the waters, are there mentioned in their natural 
order, their dependence on God is shewn, and 
their uses, and the ends for which they were 
made, is described. The sublime descriptions in 
Job, xxxvi. and xli., may be cited in this con- 
nexion. Cf. Ps. cxlv. cxlvii. 

The Bible always gives the preference to ani- 
mate creatures (creatures who have breathy in 
whom IS the breath of life, as Moses says) over 
the inanimate creation. It justly considers them 
as the more noble, exalted, and perfect work of 
God, and it assigns to man a pre-eminence 
among the creatures which belong to the earth. 
Vide Gen i 26, seq., and Ps. viii., which treat of 
the dignity of man, and of his superiority to the 
other creatures of the earth, especially ver 4 — 9 
This passage may be considered as a comment 
upon Gen. i. 26, seq There it is said that God 
made man in his own image, and placed him 
over the rest of the creation. This pre-eminence 
consists in the rational and moral nature, and the 
freedom of will which man alone possesses among 
all the creatures by which he is surrounded. 

Respecting the division of creatures into visible 
(corporeal) and invisible, (immaterial, spiritual,) 
which occurs, Col i 16, vide s. 45, ad finem. 
Angels and the human sotil belong to the second 
class ; but the whole man belongs alike to the 
corporeal and spiritual kingdom. 

Ill The Krwwledge of the Works of God 

The ancients had a very imperfect acquaintance 
with natural science. They remained contented 
for the most part with the first impressions which 
were made upon their senses, without being able 
to penetrate into the internal nature of the objects 
around them We cannot, therefore, expect to 
find any very thorough and accurate acquaint- 
ance with natural science in the writings of a 
nation in so early a stage of improvement as the 
ancient Hebrews were. They were wholly in- 


capable of a high degree of the knowledge of 
nature. And although some have thought they 
discovered it in the geogony of Moses, they have 
done so only by ascribing their own thoughts to 
his words, and embodying their own information 
in his account The ancient hearers and readers 
of this history had no taste for all this, and would 
not have understood it 

The more cultivated nations of antiquity, espe- 
cially the Greeks, and their disciples the Romans, 
advanced indeed much beyond the Hebrews in 
natural science But they too were destitute of 
the requisite instruments and helps, and often 
tiusted more to reasoning d priori than to ex- 
periment , and consequently their knowledge of 
nature, as a whole, bears no comparison with 
ours, though in particular departments they did 
much, considering the age in which they lived, 
as appears from the works of Aristotle, Theo- 
phrastus, Hippocrates, Galen, Pliny, Seneca, and 
others. More considerable advances, however, 
have been made by Europeans in modern times, 
especially since the fifteenth century, by means 
of the telescope, microscope, and other newly in- 
vented philosophical instruments, by which the 
secrets of nature have been disclosed. 

We have made these observations upon the 
study of nature in this place, not only because 
this study, and the general prevalence of correct 
natural science, contribute greatly to intellectual 
improvement, and in many respects to the en- 
nobling of man, but especially because they stand 
in intimate connexion with religion On these 
accounts it must appear to be the duty of every 
man of education, and especially of the religious 
teacher, to acquaint himself with natural science, 
and also to give instruction to the common people 
and the young in those parts of it which they are 
capable of learning — always employing it, how- 
ever, for religious purposes. This knowledge 
can and should be used — 

1. As a very easy and practical means of 
attaining to the knowledge of the existence and 
attribuj^s of God, and as well adapted to promote 
a disposition and conduct corresponding to such 
knowledge, vide s. 15, L, where some physico- 
theological works are mentioned; also, Morus, 
p 74, s 4, 5. 

2. As a preventive of superstition, and a re- 
medy for its evil consequences. The supersti- 
tious are those who believe things to be real, of 
whose reality they have no evidence, and who 
expect things will come to pass without the least 
reason for so domg. This is their peculiar in- 
firmity, and the only suitable remedy is, for 
them to learn to judge correctly respecting the 
reality of things ; to observe closely and examine 
properly the evidence of what they believe, and 
then to beheve only so far as their observation 
and evidence will warrant. The superstitious 
easily beheve that an event accomplished by na- 
tural means is accomplished by direct superna- 
tural agency, and thus allow themselves to be 
deceived by tricks and artifices. These false 
views cannot be proved to them to be groundless 
in any wa}^ so clearly and effectually as by giving 
them a thorough knowledge of nature ; since by 
this we can shew them that an event which they 
had regarded as supernatural was entirely in the 
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usual course. This will have more lufluence 
than all the laws which could he enacted against 
superstitious practices, magic, and fortune-telling, 
and more than aU the punishments which could 
be inflicted upon magicians and fortune-tellers. 
The best laws and regulations of this kind are of 
little use, if the first source of such superstitious 
notions cannot be discovered and removed by 
proper instruction. This is the reason why even 
the wise regulations of Moses upon this subject 
were ineffectual among the Israehtes. 

Natural science ought, therefore, by no means 
to he neglected m the instruction of the common 
people and of the young 5 since it contributes so 
much to mental and moral improvement, to ge- 
nuine religion, and to the whole happiness of 
man Cicero has an excellent remark upon this 
subject. Omnium rerum natura cognita levamur 
supershtione^ — non conturhamur ignoratione lerum^ 
^ qua tpsa horribiles scepe existunt formidines j de- 
mque etxam morati mdius erimus, He Fin. 1. 19. 
Bayle’s work on comets should he read, as a 
thorough antidote to superstition. Cf. Wiegleb, 
Naturliche Magie, continued by Rosenthal, which 
explains by natural causes many things consi- 
dered by the common people as supernatural. 

In giving this instruction in natural science 
which has now been recommended, the religious 
teacher must carefully avoid all learned specula- 
tions and hypotheses, and introduce only that 
which can be made mtelhgible to the least im- 
proved understanding. He must not come for- 
ward in the character of a naturalist, for the 
purpose of merely mstructing his people m na- 
ture science. This is not his calling He must 
give this instruction only as a means of inspiring 
his people with reverence for God, of promoting 
their piety towards him and confidence in him, 
and of making them more happy and contented 
in their condition. He should exhibit it in con- 
nexion with the positive truths of Chnstianity, 
and iQ such a way that it will have no tendency 
to produce doubts and scepticism with regard to 
our holy religion. Cf. Flatt’s Magazine IJeher 
den Inhalt offentlicher Religionsvortrage an er- 
wachsene Christen, St. i Num. 7, and St v. 
Num, 3 

IV. End of God in the Creation 

The scriptures declare expressly, that every- 
thing which God has made is good — i e , accom- 
plishes exactly the purpose for which he made 
It Moses represents God as testifying his plea- 
sure m all that he had done, when the creation 
was completed, Gen. i. 31. The truth of the 
principle, that God has given to all his creatures 
the highest possible degree of perfection, is evi- 
dent both from his wisdom and his goodness. 
Vide s 24, 28. Either our former theory re- 
specting these attributes is untrue, (quod non 
potest esse,) or this principle is true Acting 
under the guidance of infimte wi&dom, and under 
the impulse of infinite goodness, God could not 
hut choose what is best 

Upon this principle rests the doctrine of the 
best world, or optimism, which is found even* in 
Plato, the stoics, and other ancient writers. Ac- 
cording to Seneca, (Ep 65,) Plata said, I>eus 
mundum fecit quam optimum potuit In modern 


times, this doctrine has found a decided advocate 
in Leibnitz, in his Theodicee, th. 1. cap. S. Wolf, 
in his Metaphjsih, and others after him, have 
more fully developed it. If we piesuppose that 
God could have conceived of many worlds as 
possible, the present world, which he preferred 
to the others, and to which therefore he gave 
' existence, must be the best If not, then God 
might prefer the worse and less perfect to the 
best and most perfect , which would bespeak an 
imperfection both of intelligence and will When 
God created the world, he foresaw, most clearly 
and infallibly, all his creatures— their nature, 
actions, and their connexion with the whole sys- 
tem. He must also be supposed to have had the 
best end in view in the creation of the world, and 
to have been able to apply the best means for the 
attainment of it , s 24, 28 Moreover, his power 
IS so unlimited that nothing could prevent him 
from giving the world a different constitution 
from that which it now has; or, which is the 
same thing, from creating a different world from 
that which now exists. Now since he has created 
the present world, it follows that no other world 
is so well adapted to the attainment of the divine 
purposes as this. We are, indeed, unacquainted 
with his designs, or with the final cause of the 
creation of the world. God, doubtless, had many 
ends in view, which we do not know, and of 
which we do not even think. Vide Morus, p. 75, 
s. 6. So far, however, as we consider the designs 
of God m respect to his creatures, (and in this 
respect alone can we consider them,) it was his 
object to give them individually that degree of 
perfection and of well-being of which they might 
be susceptible This is what is meant in the 
Bible, when it is said, He created everything for 
his own glory, (rather, glorification,) in reference 
to us rational beings, who are to learn his ma- 
jesty and his glorious perfections from the works 
of his hand. This is enough for us to know in 
order to make a wise use of the world. The 
theological doctrine, that God had his own glory 
as his highest object in the creation of the world, 
when thus explained, is just and scriptural. Cf, 
s. 24, I; s. 18, 1. Note. 

Now if optimism be thus defined, and if the 
supposition that many worlds were possible is 
admitted, it is a true doctrine. When, however, 
Leibnitz and Wolf maintained that the best world 
could not exist without imperfection, evil, and 
sm, (which will be farther considered in the 
articles on Providence and the Apostasy,) the 
theologians^ of that age were unable to reconcile 
It with their common theones and modes of ex- 
pression, and supposed that by this doctrine God 
was made the author of sin. This was the case 
with Buddeus, Lange, Weismann, and others. 
Vide Baumeister, Historia doctnnse recentius 
controversse de mundo optimo, Gorlit. 1741. 

The philosophy of Kant sets aside the theory 
of optimism as incapable of proof, and resting 
upon arbitrary notions of the moral attributes of 
God. Kant’s objections agamst this doctrine, or 
rather, against the abuse of it, may be found in 
his Kntik der Vrtheilshraft ; Berlin, 1790, 8vo ; 
and in Reliberg, Verhaltniss der Metaphysik zur 
Religion, Ahscim. 5, 6. [Cf. Hahn, s. 60, An- 
merk. 4, 5. Bretschneider, b. L s. 584.] 
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SECTION XLIX 

OP THE MOSAIC ACCOUNT OP THE CREATION, ITS OB- 
JECT, AND THE VARIOUS HYPOTHESES ADOPTED TO 

EXPLAIN IT 

I Object of this Narration, and whence it was deiived 

These points must be determined before we can 
attain a position from which we can survey the 
whole subject in all its beanngs Moses wrote 
primarily for his own nation, the Israehtes And 
the surest way to determine what end he had in 
view in writing this narrative, is to consider the 
circumstances and wants of the Jews at the time 
he wrote ; and these are best learned from his 
own books. 

1 One principal object which Moses had in 
view in this account, was to shew that the God 
whom the Israelites worshipped was the being from 
whom all things derived their existence, and that, 
consequently, their national God was the God 
and Lord of the whole universe, and not a being 
of so limited a nature as the national deities at 
that time were usually imagined. The Israelites 
had a very strong propensity to the polytheism 
then prevalent. Even many among them, who 
worshipped Jehovah as their national God, still 
considered the heathen idols as deities having 
rule over other nations and countries. And so 
they frequently regarded Jehovah as the God of 
their own nation only, and their own land ; and 
not of the whole earth, or world. Vide s. 16. 
And as they had seen image-worship in Egypt, 
they frequently worshipped their own God under 
various forms — e g. that of a golden calf, Ex. xxxii. 
This tendency among the Jews gave rise to those 
severe laws which Moses enacted against image 
and idol worship, Ex. xx. 4; Deut. iv 15—17. 
Many of the Israelites worshipped the stars. 
Vide the texts above cited. 

Now this history of the creation clearly shews 
that the God whom the Israelites worshipped is 
the Creator and Lord of the whole universe , 
that the firmament and the stars, as well as the 
earth and its inhabitants, are his work, and his 
alone , that there are not many gods, but one 
only, the author of all thmgs ; that these things 
were created by God for the good, advantage, 
and service of man. and not to be worshipped by 
him, and that, on the contrary, he himself is ap- 
pointed by God to be the lord and ruler of the 
earth, and of all the inferior creatures that m- 
habit it. 

Such a history was the more necessary, from 
the fact that almost all the ancient books of legis- 
lation and religion began with cosmogonies. This 
was the case with the books of the Phenicians, 
Greeks, &c. The same might therefore have 
been expected from Moses by his countrymen, 
especially as many of the cosmogonies of other 
nations were false, and needed to be corrected. 

2 Moses intended, also, by this account, to 
confirm, impress, and solemnize many of his po- 
sitive institutions and laws Thus what he says, 
in the account of the work of the fourth day, 
(ver. 14,) respecting the use of the sun and moon 
in the reckoning of time, was designed to recom- 
mend the custom which he had instituted among 


the Israehtes of reckoning time, and observing 
feasts and public solemnities, according to moons 
and lunar years And thus, especially in the 
account which he gives of the seventh day (ii. 2, 3), 
on which God rested when his labours were done, 
he has an obvious reference to the institution of 
the Sabbath. This becomes still more evident 
on a comparison of these verses with Ex xx 
8 — 11 ; for It is there expressly said respecting 
the Mosaic institution of the Sabbath, “ that no 
labour should be done in it, because God laboured 
only six days, as it were, and rested on the seventh 
day; wherefore God consecrated ( jii)the seventh 
day, and appointed it for a festival (imini?'’) ” 
In what way, now, could this solemn festival of 
the Jewish nation have received a higher sanction 
and interest, than from such a consideration as 
this ? The Sabbath was thus consecrated as a 
solemn festival m remembrance of the creation, 
and in it the Jews were required to rest from 
their labour in honour of God, their creator and 
the creator of the world, and to employ this rest 
in religious meditation, and in celebrating his 
perfections. Hence the Hebrew psalms intended 
for the Sabbath day were hymns of praise to 
God for his greatness, as manifested m his works 
— e. g., Ps. xcii. 1, seq. This reference of Moses 
to the institution of the Sabbath in what he says 
of the consecration of the seventh day in his his- 
tory of the creation, is so evident, that it was 
perceived by niany of the ecclesiastical fathers — 
e. g , Philoponus, m the sixth century, in his 
Hexmmer, 1. 1 . c. 3. 

Eichhorn, in his “ TJrgeschichte,” has endea- 
voured, very ingeniously, to carry out this idea 
respecting the object for which Moses wrote. 
Vide Repertor. fur bibl. Lit th iv. s 129 — 172 , 
Leipzig, 1779 *, and, Eichhorn’s TJrgeschichte, 
herausgegeben mit Emleitung und Anmerkungen, 
von Dr. Joh. Phil. Gabler, 1 th. Altorf und Nu- 
renberg, 1790, 8vo, and Ite Abth. des 2n th , at 
the same place, 1791. Cf. Gabler, NeuerVersuch 
uber die Mosaische Schopfungsgeschichte aus 
der hohSrn Kntik , Altorf, 1795, 8vo ; and, 
Vater, in his “ Commentar zu dem Pentateuch,” 
th. 111 . Eichhorn, however, mamtams that Moses 
fabricated this whole history of the creation, for 
the mere purpose of establishing some truth, or 
of sanctioning some of his religious institutions. 
But this opinion cannot be proved, and only in- 
volves us m new difficulties. There is no reason 
to regard this history as a fabrication of Moses 
himself, because he is not known m any other 
case to have invented fables to recommend his 
most important laws and institutions Others 
are of opimon, that he found this history pre- 
viously existing, and applied it to the confirma- 
tion of his mstitutions. That such was the case 
cannot, however, be proved, as he himself is 
silent upon the subject. Such have been the 
case ; and the supposition detracts nothing from 
the author of the book of Genesis. This opinion 
was maintained long since by Astruc in his 
“ Conjectures sur les memoires onginaux dont 
il paijoit que Moses s’est servi pour composer le 
livre de la Genese,” (Bruxelles, 1753, 8vo,) and 
by Jerusalem, in his “ Briefe ueber die Mosaische 
Schrift und Philosophic,” (Braunschw. 1762, 
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8vo ;) who endeavoured to shew, that Moses, in 
his first hook, made use of ancient narratives 
orally transmitted, and of written memorials, de- 
rived in part from the antediluvian world. The 
design, then, of Moses, (as the following chapters 
of bs first hook shew,) was to preserve in Gene- 
sis such venei able remnants of antiquity as had 
been handed down from the patriarchal age 
Now if it is apparent, as even Eichhorn allows, 
that Moses made use of such fragments in the 
composition of the second and third chapters, it 
is hard to see why he should be supposed to have 
fabricated the whole narrative in the first chapter. 
Besides, it is common for the ancient traditions 
and religious memorials of a nation to begin with 
cosmogonies. And it is therefore probable, that 
an ancient account of the creation had been 
transmitted, which Moses either inserted as he 
found It, or remodelled to suit his own purpose. 
All this, however, is mere hypothesis and inge- 
nious conjecture. 

The number seven has been a sacred number 
in all the East from the earhest times. Here, say 
some, is the ground of the representation that 
the creation lasted to the seventh day. But how 
can this be proved? With as much reason one 
might reverse the statement, and say, this account 
of the creation, which was widely circulated in 
the ages before and after the deluge, was the 
reason why the number seven was adopted as 
the sacred number And no one is able to dis- 
prove this Such hypotheses never lead to a 
certain result. 

As respects the Sabbath, it was not first in- 
stituted by Moses, but was an ancient usage, as 
Michaelis has shewn m his Mosaisches Recht,” 
and others after him, with much reason. Moses, 
however, found it necessary to enact new laws 
for the observance of this ancient institution. 
Eichhorn, indeed, considers this opinion un- 
founded, though without sufficient reason For 
we find this day hallowed as a day of rest among 
the Israelites, even before the legislation of Moses 
commenced. Vide Ex. xvi. 23. The Sabbath is 
there called a day of holy rest m honour of Jeho- 
vah. Cf. J. W. Ran, Progr de fictioue Mosaica, 
falso adserta , Erlang. 1779. Beck, De fontibus 
seutentiarum de creatione, Lips®, 1782, 4to. 
Panins, Abhandlnng ueber die Anlage und den 
Zweck des ersten und zweyten Fragments der 
altesten Mosaiscben Menschengeschichte, in his 
Neu. Reper. fur bibh und morgendland. Lit. th. ii, 
Num, 5 } Jena, 1790, 8vo. He considers the first 
chapter of Genesis as an ancient Sabbath-hymn, 
which owes its whole form and structure to the 
division of time into six days for labour, and a 
day of rest 

« 

II. ComegueTtcesfrom these General Remart'lts, 

If the remarks made in No. I. are true, the 
following rules and principles must be adopted 
in the interpretation of the history of the crea- 
tion : — 

1. Moses did not write as a naturalist or phi- 
losopher, intendmg to make his account the basis 
of a scientific physiology. Vide Moms, p. 73, 
s. 3, Num. 2. He did not design to shew, as a 
naturalist would have done, the manner in which 


particular things were created. The opinion was 
formerly very prevalent, especially among the 
Jews, that the Bible was a general repository of 
every kind of knowledge, as well as of the doc- 
trines of faith and morality, or at least that it 
contained the first germ of all the sciences ; and 
as improvements were gradually made in natural 
science, they were supposed to be contained in the 
Bible, and from the general and comprehensive 
nature of scriptural language, often with great 
appearance of truth But m this attempt the 
true object of the Bible was overlooked ; which 
was the reason, also, that allegorical interpreta- 
tion found so much approbation formerly. 

The writings of Homer met with the same 
fate among the Greeks which those of Moses 
have experienced among the Jews and Christians. 
Everybody forced his own system upon these 
writings, and found it confirmed by them, with- 
out ever thinking that learned sciences did not 
exist at so early an age of the world, and that 
they are unsuitable to the common people of any 
age They could not have been possessed by 
the writers to whom they are attributed, nor 
could they have been understood by their con- 
temporaries. 

The whole representation which Moses has 
given of the creation of the world is as simple 
as possible, and such as doubtless was perfectly 
intelligible to those who lived in that infant age 
of the world, and is still so to men in common 
life. The more familiar one becomes with the 
views and wants of men at large — the more he is 
able to place himself in their condition, the more 
justly will he he able to explain this passage, and 
the more fully will he enter into the spirit of its 
author. In the Bible, God speaks with men after 
the manner of men, and not m a language which 
IS beyond the comprehension of most of them, 
as the learned would fam make it to be. Well, 
indeed, is it for the great mass of mankind that 
the learned were not consulted respecting the 
manner in which the Bible should be written I 

When the study of nature became more pre- 
valent in the seventeenth century, it was very 
common among Christian interpreters, who at 
that time adopted the principle before stated, 
either to derive their systems of physiology from 
the writings of Moses, or to force them upon 
him. The first fault was committed, though 
with the best intentions, by the otherwise very 
deserving Joh. Amos Comenius, in his “ Synopsi 
physices ad lumen divinum reformat®.” He had 
many followers. The latter fault was first com- 
I muted by some adherents of the Cartesian philo- 
sophy. They believed that they found many of 
the pecuhar doctrines of Des Cartes very clearly 
exhibited m the writings of Moses. Des Cartes 
himself appeared to be of this opinion. Vide, 
e. g., Joh Amerpoel (Cartesius Mosaizans), Beau- 
fort, Rambert, and others. 

The same was done in the eighteenth century, 
and in still more modem times. There have 
always been some who have believed that they 
found the various philosophical systems of New- 
ton, Wolf, Buffon, and Bergmann in the writings 
of Moses, or at least that they could reconcile 
these philosophers with him. But Moses will 
as little confirm the theories of one philosopher 
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as he will contradict those of another All the 
attempts made by different philosophers to an- 
swer objections to their own theory drawn from 
the Mosaic geogony, or to draw arguments from 
it to confute the theories of otheis, are labour 
thrown away. Cf. Silberschlag, Geogonie, oder, 
Erklarung der Mosaischen Erderschaffung nach 
physikahschen und mathematischen Grundsat- 
zen, 3 thle , Berlin, 1780 — 83, a work which con- 
tains much of the sort above mentioned. Cf. the 
“ Neue Theorie der Erde,” by the same author, 
contaimng many very good scientific observa- 
tions, but also many rash actd untenable positions. 
Vide also, De Luc , Lettres physiques et morales 
sur rhistoire de la terre et de Thomme, a la 
Haye, 6 tom. 1779, 8vo. Dr. Rosenmuller, 
Antiquiss. telluris Historia; Ulmm, 1776, 8vo, is 
very useful as a collection of materials for a his- 
tory of opinions, &c 

2. In this description of the creation regard is 
shewn to the comprehension of common men, 
especially of men in that early age ; and it is 
not improbable, as remarked before, that it may 
have been composed by Moses from ancient 
written records. 

The general subj*ect of this passage is indi- 
cated in ver. 1. This is then enlarged upon m 
the following verses, not to gratify the curiosity 
of scientific men, but to meet the wants of those 
who "lived in the age in which it was written, 
and of common men in all ages. This amplifica- 
tion is entirely simple and popular, and when 
the work of creation is here represented as a six- 
days’ work, It IS to be considered as a 'picture, in 
which God appears as a human workman, who 
accomplishes what he undertakes only by piece- 
meal, and on each successive day lays out and 
performs a separate portion of his business. By 
such a representation the notion of the creation 
is made easy to every mind , and common people, 
seemg it so distinctly portrayed, can form some 
clear conceptions concerning it, and read or hear 
the account of it with interest. 

Many modem writers (e g, Paulus) are of 
opinion that Moses, or the author of this history, 
whoever he may be, designed this description 
merely as a philosopheme respecting the manner 
in which the creation might have taken place, 
not intendmg that it should be understood as 
hteral fact And it cannot be denied that we 
find many difficulties in the whole narration con- 
sidered as literally true. These difficulties, how- 
ever, do not justify us in affirming that Moses 
did not design to represent these events as ac- 
tually taking place- On the contrary, it clearly 
appears from many other texts m his writings 
that he did intend to relate these events as literal 
facts. He himself elsewhere alludes to the 
creation, as Morus j'ustly remarks, (p. 73, s. 3, 
n 2,) as to res in Jacio posita, as Ex. xx. 11 , 
XXXI. 17. 

This Mosaic history of the creation teaches us 
the three following truths . (a) that the world 
began to exist, and that God was its author, (Gen. 
1 . 1 ,) and that the world therefore is not eternal, 
and God is whoUy distinct from the world 
(b) That the constitution, connexion, and final 
destination of all existing things are from God 
alone, ver. 2, seq. (c) That the universe, and es- 


pecially our earth, was not brought at once by 
the hand of its Creator into the form and state 
in which we now see it , but yet within a mode- 
rately short time. 

Herder’s “ Aelteste TJrkunde des Menschen- 
geschlechts” contains many very valuable re- 
marks which may assist one m placing this his- 
tory in Its pioper light. His statements, how- 
ever, are fiequently obscure and enigmatical, and 
built in a great measure upon hypothesis. Vide 
a review of this work in the “ Allgem deutschen 
Bibl thle. 25, 30. But the “ Urgeschichte” of 
Eichhom is the most important work on this 
subject. It was first published in the “ Repert. 
fur bibl- Liter” th 4 ; Leipzig, 1779 ; and edited 
with notes, by Gabler, Altorf, 1790 There are 
also a number of essays on this subj’ect by Dr. 
Paulus and others, in his Repertorium, Memo- 
rabihen, and Theological Journal. Cf. Ilgen. 
Urkunde des Jerusalem’schen Tempelarchivs, 
and Vater, Commentar uber den Pentateuch. 

3. From this history of the creation it follows, 
that our globe, and the race of men that now 
dwells upon it, is about six thousand years old. 
I say, about six thousand years. For Moses does 
not give us an exact chronology, and time cannot 
be reckoned with certainty from the genealogies 
of the patriarchs, because only the most remark- 
able men and their families are mentioned, while 
less distingmshed names and generations are 
omitted. This is the common custom in onental 
genealogies ; and is the case in the first of Mat- 
thew. Besides, there is a great difference between 
our present Hebrew text and the Cod. Sam. and 
the LXX , in respect to the number of y ears , 
although the readings of our text, on the whole, 
are far better supported than the others. 

The human race is much older than this, ac- 
cording to the belief of some other nations — 
e. g , the Chinese and Indian The whole sub- 
ject, indeed, presents many difficulties 5 it is, how- 
ever. strange, that Voltaire and other enemies 
of the Bible should have embraced in such a 
credulous and partial manner the monstrous and 
unfounded calculations of the Chinese and In- 
dians m preference to the evidence which may 
be derived from Moses Some have endeavoured 
to confirm the truth of the Mosaic account of the 
later origin of the human race from the more 
recent origin of the arts and sciences among men 
than would be consi<^tent with the theories be- 
fore mentioned, and from many other considera- 
tions , which, however, in themselves, are not 
satisfactory. 

One important question in relation to this sub- 
ject remains to be investigated. Does Moses 
speak in the fijst chapter of the first creation of 
the globe, or only of a new creation, a remodel- 
ling of it, and planting it with a new race ^ Cf. 
Morus, p 73, n. 6. Many modern naturalists 
affirm that the earth must have existed much 
earlier than the time of which Moses speaks, 
perhaps a thousand years ; and that during this 
earhest period it must have undergone astonish- 
ing revolutions, to which, however, no history can 
of course extend, as they took place before the 
existence of the present race of men. They 
thmk these tremendous revolutions are proved 
by the sea-animals which are found, sometimes 
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singly and sometimes in whole layers, upon the 
highest mountains and m the deepest clefts 
of the earth, far distant from the present bed 
of the ocean; by the remnants of plants and 
beasts found in climates entirely different from 
those in which they are native — e. g., the bones 
of the elephant found in Liberia, &c. , by the pe- 
trifactions which are found deep in the interior 
of the earth, &c. All these appearances are con- 
sidered by some as proof that great alterations 
have taken place in the earth which lie far be- 
yond the reach of our history. Vide Buffon and 
Justi, Geschichte des Erdbodens aus semen in- 
nerlichen und ausserlichen Beschaffenheiten 
hergeleitet und erwiesen ; Berlin, 1771, 8to, 
Bergmann, Physikalische Beschreibung der Erd- 
kugel, Greifswald, 1769. Other great naturalists, 
however, even Linneus, Haller, He Luc, and 
Silberschlag, do not think these facts are incon- 
trovertible proof of what many have so confi- 
dently deduced from them. 

Many modern interpreters and theologians 
have supposed, in order to reconcile more easily 
the account of Moses with the assertions and 
hypotheses of modern naturalists, that Moses 
speaks of the creation of the whole universe in 
the first verse only ; and that from ver 2 on- 
wards he turns exclusively to the earth, and then 
describes, not its first creation, but only a re-for- 
mation and new constitution of it. They sup- 
pose, accordingly, that in the first verse he in- 
tends to say simply, God created the whole 
universe, without determining when, and that in 
the following verses he has particular reference 
to^ the earth, and describes its present formation, 
without deter minmg whether it took place at the 
very time when God created the universe or a 
thousand years afterwards, when the earth may 
have been already once or many times inhabited 
by different races of beings. They have endea- 
voured once to establish this hypothesis even by 
other texts of scnpture, as Ps civ. 6—9, which 
indeed is an amplification of the Mosaic account 
of the creation, but which gives no information 
respecting the time or the duration of this revolu- 
tion, and none respecting a race of creatures 
previously existing upon the earth. The pas- 
sage, 2 Pet lii. 6, is cited with still less propriety 
in support of this hypothesis. The 6 tote koct- 
liOQ refers undoubtedly to the men who lived be- 
fore the flood j as appears from chap, n 5. 

The^ following remarks may enable us to de- 
cide with regard to this hypothesis . 

It is true that, from ver. 2 onwards, Moses 
confines himself principally to our globe, though 

describes the creation of 
the heavenly bodies ; which description, accord- 
ing to this hypothesis, must be* considered as 
merely optical, intended to convey the idea that 
these bodies then for the first time became visible 
from the newly-formed earth. But it cannot be 
proved that Moses intended from ver. 2 to de- 
scribe only a new formation of the earth. 

1. He always distinctly connects the creation 
of the earth with that of the rest of the universe, 
and he uses expressions so entirely sinml^r re- 
specting the two that open violence must be done 
to his words before they can be understood to 
refer at one time to a re-formation of the earth 


and at another to its original creation, according 
to this modern hypothesis — e. g, Gen ii. 1, 
“ Thus the heavens and the earth were completed, 
a7id all the host of them!' — i. e , all creatures. Ex. 
XX 11, “ In six days, God made heaven and eaith 
and sea, and all which therein is.” 

2. Those who consider this history of the crea- 
tion as a mere human production, as is very com- 
mon at the present day, cannot consistently 
admit that Moses intended to describe only a 
remodelling of the earth. For this notion is too 
little in the spirit of the ancient world, and too 
nicely adjusted to our present physiological and 
astronomical knowledge, to have occurred to an 
umnspired historian. The ancients always sup- 
posed the earth to be the centre of the universe, 
and the author of this history, living at that early 
period, and left to himself, could hardly have 
conjectured that it had previously undergone any 
such revolutions and changes as are spoken of. 
Of s. 48, II. An uninspired author, writing in 
ancient times, could scarcely have conceived that 
the earth should have been created later than the 
other heavenly bodies, since they were supposed 
to exist principally for the sake of the earth. 
Thus, on the supposition that this record is a 
mere human production, and that Moses, without 
any divine influence, inserted it in the book of 
Genesis, we may draw an argument /car’ dv~ 
Qqwitov against the truth of the above explana- 
tion 

We must therefore rest in the belief that it 
was the real opinion of Moses that God created 
and finished the whole material world, the whole 
visible universe, together , and, indeed, in that 
order and connexion which he describes in the 
first chapter of Genesis 

The hypotheses of modern naturalists respect- 
ing the material of our globe can neither be con- 
firmed nor refuted from the wntings of* Moses. 
Which of all those that have been suggested 
IS true? that of Whiston, who supposes the earth 
to be formed from a comet; that of Leibnitz, 
who makes it a sun burnt out; that of Buffon, 
according to whom all the heavenly bodies are 
fragments broken off from the body of the sun 
by the concussion of a comet , or that of Wide- 
burg, who supposes the earth to have been ori- 
ginally a spot on the sun ; must be determined on 
other grounds than the testimony of Moses. 
Vide Silberschlag’s “ Geogonie” for an account 
of these and other systems. He justly rejects 
the opinion that Moses speaks in this passage 
only of a revolution or remodelling of the oarth. 

All these learned speculations and inquiries re- 
specting the material of the earth &q he beyond 
the object and sphere of Moses. And any of 
these hypotheses of the naturalists may be adopted 
or rejected, the Mosaic geogony notwithstanding. 
Nor can the authority of Moses be brought to 
decide the question, whether the whole globe, or 
only the higher regions of Asia, received at first 
their full and complete formation and present 
structure. Herder and Hoederlein suppose the 
latter , but the author of this record appears rather 
to favour the former. He speaks in general 
terms of the earth — that is, so far as it was known 
to him. ^ Still nothing can be determined upon 
this subject from his authority. 
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Note. — The question has been asked, At what 
time in the year was the world created ? The Jews 
commonly answer, according to the Chaldaic 
paraphrasts and the cabalists, that the world was 
created in autumn They found their opinion 
principally upon the supposed fact, that the pa- 
triarchs in the most ancient times commenced 
their year in autumn , but of this there is no de- 
finite proof. Others say, in the spring, with 
which opinion many of the fathers and most mo- 
dern Christian writers agree. Scaliger, in the 
first edition of his work, “ De emendat tempp 
advocated the latter opinion , but in the second 
edition, the former. In favour of this opinion, 
Gen. 1 1 1 is cited, “ Let the earth bring forth 
grass and herb which suits better with spring 
than harvest Exod. xii. 2 is also cited, where 
it IS said that the month Nisan (April) shall be 
the first in the year of the Jews, &c. According 
to Solinus and Macrobius, the Egyptians gave out 
the summer as the first season of the year. The 
whole mquiry is fruitless and idle , for the season 
can only be relatively determined in respect to 
the situation of the country in which our first 
parents lived. For the time of the seasons is not 
everywhere the same ; when it is summer in one 
place, it is winter in another. 

SECTION L. 

EXPLANATION OP THE MOSAIC HISTORY OP THE 

CREATION. 

I. General Account of the Creation of the World. 

— i. e , the first of all the events in the 
world, that with which the history of all things 
commenced, was the creation of the universe 
(heaven and earth, s 45) by God. Philo says, 
To* £1/ dpxy ^TroirfcrEV, ’iaov earn T(p‘ TpSirov 
k7roi7]ff£ rbv ovpavov, De Opif Mundi, p 16, Pf 
And so Cicero says, “ A principio omma facia 
a diis et constituta sunt” De Officiis, i. 4, coll. De 
Natura Deorum, i. 12. Before this, God alone 
existed ; and he gave existence to everything 
which IS exterior to himself. In the same way 
we must explain Iv dpxv b Xo-yog, John, 
i. 1. “ ’E^ initio mundi,) Hesiod, 

Theog. V. 45. 

After prefixing this general statement, Moses 
now (ver. 2) proceeds to describe the creation of 
the earth ; vide s. 49. “ The earth was waste 

(irrn is applied by the Hebrews and Arabians 
to deserts and wasted towns) and empty, (irn, 
void, unoccupied, like a chamber without fur- 
niture; so in Arabic.”) Both terms occur in 
Isaiah, xxxiv. 11. The earth is thus repre- 
sented as a rude, formless mass, which, together 
with the rest of the material world, is now 
framed by the artificer in the space of six days, 
and which gradually receives its full perfection. 
The whole description is after the manner of 
men, and is adapted to common apprehension. 
The same may be said of the descn’ption of the 
creation of man in the second chapter ; he was 
made gradually, and was formed like any other 
work of art. 

“ And darkness was upon the deep waters.” 


Dirrn is rendered by Luther, die Tiefe, the deep ; 
aivcraog by the LXX , but is also deep waters, 
profundum, prqfundum pelagus , so frequently in 
the scriptures, the sea — e. g , Gen, xhx. 25 ; Psa, 
cvi. 9 The meaning here is, the earth, which 
was then overflowed with water, was in darkness. 
Moses and the ancient Hebrew prophets always 
describe the original condition of the earth m 
this way. It was all an open sea, dark and 
dreadful. The water gradually subsided; the 
higher regions first became visible, and then the 
low lands ; and they were covered with light, as 
IS described below A fuller delineation, and a 
poetic comment on this passage, is contained in 
Psa. civ. 5- — 9. Moses calls the mountains, the 
eldest sons of the earth — those which the earth first 
produced, Psa. xc. 2, because the mountains first 
rose from the water, and became visible. Similar 
opinions respecting the original condition and 
primitive form of the earth are found among 
other nations — e. g , the Egyptians (Diod. Sicul. 
1 . 7) and the Phenicians, (Eusebius, Prsep. Evan. 
1 . 10, taken from Sanchuniathon ) They sup- 
posed that in the beginning all was confused, 
gloomy, and dark So the Orphean Hymns re- 
present. And this supposition is in itself very 
natural , for darkness commonly precedes light ; 
disorder, order; and emptiness, fulness. The 
overflowing of water is still the occasion of the 
most wide-spread desolation, and even of great 
alterations on the surface of the earth. Accord- 
ding to Homer, 'Q.KEav6g was the eldest proge- 
nitor of all the gods , and from him everything 
proceeded, II. xiv. 201, 246 ; xv 187, seq. Many 
modern naturalists suppose that the bottom of 
the sea was pressed up by subterranean fire, and 
that in this way the mountains and firm land 
arose above the waters On this supposition the 
sea-products found upon mountains are explained 
Vide Silberschlag’s “ Geogonie.” Moses does not 
contradict this opinion , but neither, on the other 
hand, have we reason to believe that he intended 
to teach it. He only relates the fact that the dry 
land appeared, without determining how this was 
brought about, whether from the subsidence of 
the waters, from the action of internal fire, or 
some other cause. 

D’on DDmo a'rr'jw rm. What is here 

T - - V * 1 V - 

called mi, is elsewhere called D'ribM riDtr:, 
Gen ii. 7 , Psa. civ. 30 , the spirit, the breath of 
God, which vivifies everything— i. e., the efficient, 
all-animating, all-creative power of God. On 
the word mi, vide s. 9, and s. 19, II. is va- 
riously explamed. The LXX and other Greek 
interpreters render it iTrs^spsro, moved over the 
waters. The ^Uhaldaic, Samaritan, and both 
the Arabic versions, render it blew over the 
waters. Others render it, to make warm, calefa- 
cere, (to vivify;) because it is applied to the 
hatching of eggs by warmth, Dent- xxxii. 11. 
Michaehs translates it from the Syriac, to descend, 
let one's self down, se demiitere. In whatever way 
it is translated, the mam idea remains the same — 
the effect and motion produced by the almighty 
power of God. 
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IL The Six-days' WorJc, ver^3,seq 

1. Introductory remarks upon the question, 
What IS here meant by days and respecting- 
some diflBculties which occur in relation to the 
whole description, and the manner of obviating 
them. 

It appears from the preceding sections, that 
God may be supposed either to have created at 
once the whole system of things, as it now exists, 
or to have first produced the material from which 
all' things were formed, with the power to deve- 
lop Itself gradually, and that he may have 
caused this further development to proceed by 
means of these natural powers, himself exerting 
a direct influence only where they weie insuffi- 
cient. The latter is the scriptural idea. The 
object of exhibiting the creation as a six-days’ 
work has been shewn to be, to render the subject 
perspicuous and intelligible to men , to depict 
before their eyes the manner in which each thing 
in succession was aceomphshed, and the whole 
gradually fimshed under divine influence and 
direction. 

By days Moses appears to have meant com- 
mon days of twenty-tour hours For (a) their 
limits are always determined by morning and 
evening, which being understood literally, the 
day must be literal also, (b ) In all other texts 
where Moses alludes to the account of the crea- 
tion, literal days are always clearly presupposed 
— e. g., Exod. XX. 11, where the institution of the 
Sabbath is described; and chap xxxi. 17. But 
interpreters find various difficulties in this sup- 
position. How, they ask, could so much be done 
in one day, without heaping togethei too many 
miracles ? or, how could Moses speak of days, in 
ver. 5, 8, 13, before the sun as yet existed, which, 
according to ver. 16, seq., was not until the fourth 
day ? and many more questions of the same kind. 
To avoid these difficulties vanous other hypo- 
theses are invented. Some say the three first 
days were periods of mdefinite length, but the 
three last, ordinary days of twenty-four hours , so 
Michaelis. Others understand by through 
the whole description, periods of indefinite length , 
or they prolong each day into a monstrous dura- 
tion. According to Hes Cartes, each day was a 
thousand years', six thousand years, therefore, 
were occupied m forming the earth ! According 
to Whiston, each day is one year only. But such 
conjectures, as everybody sees, are arbitrary and 
groundless. 

If we would form a clear and distinct notion of 
this whole description of the creation, we must 
conceive of six separate pictures, in which this 
great work is represented in *each successive 
stage of Its progress towards completion. And 
^ the performance of the painter, though it must 
have natural truth as its foundation, must not be 
considered or judged of as a delineation of mathe- 
matical or scientific accuracy, so neither must 
this pictorial representation of the creation be 
regarded as hterally and exactly true. 

First picture, ver. 3^5. The earth, before 
dark and invisible, is enlightened,, that the spec- 
tator may be able to see it, and that the builder 
may be able to mould and fashion the materials 


upon which he is to work. This light is of pe- 
riodical succession, causing day and night, because 
the whole is divided into days’ works.^ Whence 
this light proceeds is a question which cannot 
properly he proposed here , it is sufficient to say 
that there must have been light enough to enable 
the spectator m some measure to discern the ob- 
jects as they were formed. We cannot conclude, 
that because the light of day at present proceeds 
from the sun, there could have been no light be- 
fore the sun existed. Indeed, there are other 
luminous bodies besides our sun, which shine 
with unborrowed light. The sun itself was not 
created until the fourth day. At present it is 
sufficient that it is alternately clear and obscure, 
and that there is light both for the artificer and 
the spectator. Probably, however, it was only a 
glimmering and obscure light, like the morning 
or evening twilight. 

Second picture ; ver. 6 — 8. Though light has 
dawned upon the earth, an ocean still encircles 
the globe, and cloud and vapour float over the 
! waters. The upper water is now separated from 
the under , so that, as the Egyptians say, heaven 
and earth may no more be commingled and united in 
one mass, (Diod. Sic. 1, 7,) as they were on the 
first day This is the second day’s work. 

Third picture , ver. 9 — 13. After this great 
division, the other great movements can now 
proceed without hindrance. The builder first 
applies his hand to the inferior portion. He 
causes the dry land to rise from the lower waters, 
and separates it from the ocean, and from the 
smaller collections and currents of water, which 
now flow into the lower regions of the earth. 
This land is next furnished with plants of every 
kind. The naturalist may indeed object, that it 
IS incredible that plants should spring from the 
earth before the appearance of the sun, hut it 
does not follow that, because such is the uniform 
course since the universe and the earth arc 
finished, therefore such must have been the case 
in this mcipeut state. Besides, it seems that the 
plants were only created on the third day, and 
grew and increased immediately on the appear- 
ance of the sun on the following day. On this 
third day the earth was sowed and planted for 
the first time by Him who created the seeds and 
plants. And as we frequently sow and plant 
to-day because we expect that to-morrow and on 
the succeeding days there will he weather fa- 
vourable to the growth and germination of the 
seeds ; so may God have now sowed and planted 
the earth, in prospect of the sun which on the 
morrow he should place in the heavens. 

Fourth picture; ver. 14—19. The superior 
portion is now to he fashioned — ^the upper waters, 
or the atmosphere Here now the observer dis- 
covers the smn, moon, and stars apparently floating 
in a high and immeasurable distance above the 
clouds. These henceforth enlighten the earth 
and shed their influence upon it The little moon 
IS represented as, next to the sun, the greatest 
light, because it appears so to us. A painter 
would justly be accused of a fault, if he should 
otherwise represent it. He must represejpt i| p,s 
It appears to the eye. 

Fifth picture; ver 20 — ^23. The upper ^d 

lower waters are peopled with hirds^ 
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fishes, and other creatures of the sea. The 
supposition sometimes made, that Moses de- 
scribes the birds as formed from the waters, is 
without foundation 

Sixth picture , ver 24 — 31. The inhabitants 
of the dry land are now produced, after every- 
thing is properly prepared for them, and provi- 
sion made for their sustenance — all the beasts of 
the field, quadrupeds, and reptiles ; and, lastly, 
man himself, the lord of this lower creation. 
He is not introduced into his dwelling before it 
is entirely ready The house is first built, and 
then the occupant enters. Vide the Article on 
the creation of man. 

At the end of the sixth day the builder once 
more reviews his whole work — “ He considered 
everything which he had made, and behold ’ it 
was very good.” The same formula of approba- 
tion occurs at the end of the several days’ works, 
with only two exceptions — viz , (a) It is entirely 
wanting at the end of the second day's work, 
(ver. 8.) In some MSS of the Septuagint, the 
formula is here introduced, but it is wanting in 
others. Zaeharia conjectures (Bibl. th ii. s. 
34, f.) that the words, “ And the evening and the 
morning were the second day,” which now stand 
at the end of ver. 8, should be first introduced 
at the end of ver. 10, before the words, “ and , 
God saw that it was good makmg what is now 
the beginning of the third day’s work a part of i 
the second. But this transposition is unnecessary. 
The use of this formula of approbation appears 
not to be regulated by the division of days, but 
by the completion of the larger portions of the 
creation. All the changes which the water was 
to undergo were not finished at the end of the 
second dny — they continue even into the third ; 
and this appears to be the reason why the for- 
mula of approbation is omitted at the end of the 
second day. (6) This formula stands m the 
middle of the description of the woik of the sixth 
day, immediately after the mention of the crea- 
tion of the beasts in ver. 26. Michaelis and 
Eichhorn well observe here, that it answers the 
purpose of a pause, before the transition is made 
from the inferior creation, here completed, to the 
production of man, the noblest creature of the 
earth. 

2. Explanation of some obscure terms which 
occur in the description of the six days’ work 

Ver. 3 For the meaning of the term to speak, 
as used here and in the rest of the history of the 
creation, vide s 47, II. 1 

Ver. 6. is translated by Luther, Veste, be- 
cause the Vulgate has firmamentum, which is a 
translation of the arepkiopa of theLXX. the 
root of this word, signifies, to stamp (with the 
feet), Ezek. vi. 1 1 ; xxv. 6 , and hence, to spread 
out, to expand, to hammer out, to tread out, (cal- 
cando expandere.) Moses and the other sacred 
writers always use this term to denote the heavens 
— das Gew'olhe, fomix, camera — the welkin, the 
expanse over our Heads ; elsewhere, the tent of the 
heavens. The origin of the term, and of the 
idea from which it is derived, can be best learned 
from Ezekiel’s vision, i. 22, 23, 26, x. 1. 
there denotes the Jloor of the throne of God in 
heaven. God, the Ruler and Judge, was ima- 


gined by the Jews as sitting upon a throne in 
heaven. Other nations had the same concep- 
tion. According to Homer, the gods sat with 
Jupiter, xpyascp kv oaTrkdip, (upon a golden floor,) 
II IV. 2. The upper sanctuary and the throne 
of God, then, is above the expanse of the heavens. 
This expanse is the floor upon which he places 
his feet, and over which he rides in his chariot 
of thunder. Vide the texts cited from Ezekiel. 
Hence the whole earth, which has this for a 
covering, is frequently called the footstool of God. 
By is meant (a) the atmosphere, which bears 
the rainy and stormy clouds : also (5) whatever 
IS still above them — all that the eye can see over 
us m the heavens In the immeasurable distance 
of the blue sky, high above the region of the 
clouds, float the sun, moon, and stars, as it ap- 
pears to the eye. For this reason they are placed 
m the firmament, ver. 15, 17 When it is said, 
ver 8, “ God called the heaven,” it is as 
much as to say, what we call heaven is God’s 
footstool ; what we behold high over our heads 
is under his feet So in Homer it is said, “ Men 
call it so; the gods call it differently” The 
Deity sees everything in a different light from 
what we do, and therefore names everything dif- 
ferently, to speak after the manner of men. 

Ver. 11, 12. is the generic name for 

everything which grows out of the earth — the 
green plant, is the specific name for trees and 
arboreous plants auw stands for the herb and 
lesser plants. is used in Hebrew in refer- 
ence both to sowing and planting, like the Latin 
serere, and denotes therefore here every kind of 
propagation. 

Ver. 14 The usefulness of the heavenly bodies 
to the earth and to men is here stated. The word 
nw, sign, signifies a mark for the division of 
time. The sun and stars are intended to deter- 
mine the times, (□'’lyiQ,) the days, and the years. 
□'TyiQ are not so much the four revolving seasons 
of the year, as months For (a) they are con- 
nected with years and days. (6) In Ps. eiv. 19, 
the are said to be determined by the moon, 

becai;ise they are defined by her motion . — “ He 
created the moon for the computation of time.” 

Ver. 20. webende There, (moving crea- 

tui'es,) Luther signifies, to swarm. It de- 

notes, literally, the lively, rapid motion of beasts 
who are collected in great multitudes. Hence it 
is used in reference to fishes, birds, and other 
animals— e. g , Exod. i. 7 Here it is apphed to 
sea animals Cf Ps. civ. 25. D'’Q';nrT not 

supra ccelum, but to heaven, towards heaven, hea- 
venwards\ as the flight of birds appears to 
the eye. 

Ver. 21. nn'3n, WaUfLsche (whales), Luther, 
because the LXX, have ktjttj, and the Vulgate 
ceti. But these words signify all great fishes, 
pieces cetacei. The Hebrew word is used for all 
the beasts of the sea of the greater kind, as Psalm 
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civ. 26; for ttie crocodile, Ezek. xxix 3 , xxxii. 2; 
also for great serpents, tjnn is the name for all 
creatures which move upon the belly , hence, the 
worm. It is applied, however, sometimes to 
creatures that swim, and even to quadrupeds who 
do not go upright, like man. 

Ver. 22. “pi denotes here, as frequently, the 
propagation of the species, or the hestowment of 
the power to propagate the race; as ver. 28? 
Gen. xxiv. 60 ; Ps, cxxvui. 3, 4. # . 

Ver. 24 A division of land- animals ; 
the larger kind of tame, domestic animals, when 
opposed to rrrr (b) vm, the smaller kind of 
tame animals, (c) the wild beast. 


ARTICLE VI. 

OF THE CREATION AND ORIGINAL CONDITION 

OF MAN. 

SECTION LI. 

OP THK NATURE OP MAN, ESPECIALLY OF THE SOUL 
OF MAN, AND OP HIS DESTINATION 

With this subject it will be most convenient to 
commence this Article. After this, we shall con- 
sider the Mosaic account of the creation of man , 
then, his happy original condition, not only as 
described by the Bible and by Christian writers, 
but also by those who have not enjoyed the light 
of revelation ; and lastly, the preservation and 
propagation of the human race. 

I The Nature of Man. 

1. Of how many parts does man consist ? The 
holy scriptures, and even those of the Old Testa- 
ment, constantly teach that man consists of two 
parts, body and soul—e. g,, Eccl. xii, 7, “ The 
dust returns again to the earth, of which it is a 
part ; the spirit returns to God, who gave it 
Matt. X. 28, “ Pear not those who kill the body, 
but cannot kill the soul f &c. Nor can we sup- 
press the conviction that there is within us a na- 
ture different from the body, and superior to it 

an enhvening and quickening principle, through 
which we possess the power of feehng, thinking, 
willing, and acting But notwithstanding this 
conpction, there have always been different 
opinions with regard to the constituent parts of 
human nature. Some have maintained that either 
the soul or the body is the only essential part of 
man; while others hare maintained that he 
consists of three essential parts, body, soul, and 
jpinL This opinion had its origin in the ca- 
balistic and Platomc philosophy. The cabalists 
divided the human soul into irto (life, anima 
vegetiva), tju (the sensitive soul, anima sensitiva), 
and iTQ'iiii, (the rational soul, anima rationalis ) 
By this division, however, they did not mean to 
teach that there are three different substances, 


but three different powers of one substance. Plato, 
too, as appears from the history of philosophy, 
ascribed to man a twofold or threefold soul, but 
neither did he pretend that man consists of three 
parts. Some modern philosophers, who have 
lived since the time of the schoolmen, have also 
adopted the opinion of the cabalists, and divide 
the soul into three parts ; while others defend 
' the opinion that the soul is twofold, and divide 
the whole man into three parts But they ex- 
press themselves so obscurely and ambiguously 
that it is often doubtful whether by these divi- 
sions they understand different substances, or 
only various powers of one and the same sub- 
stance. The Christian theologians and philo- 
sophers who believe that man consists of three 
essential parts differing from each other, some- 
times appeal to scripture in behalf of their opi- 
nion. They quote the texts, Luke, i. 46, 47 
“ My soul magnifies the Lord ; my spirit rejoices 
in God,” &c Is. xxvi 9, and especially 1 Thess. 
v- 23, “ That your spirit and soul and body may 
he preserved blameless to the coming of Christ;” 
also Heb. iv. 12. The first who asserted this 
opinion in modern times was Theophrastus Para- 
celsus, who was followed by Jacob Boehmen, 
Weigel, and other theosophists , also by Andr. 
Rudiger in his Physica Divina. Luther likewise 
adopted this division, though it is very clear that 
he did not consider spirit and soul as different 
substances, but only as different attributes and 
operations of the same spiritual essence Re- 
specting the texts of scripture above cited, it 
may he remarked, (a) That in most of those 
cited, TTvevfia and are synon j mous ; as in 
Isaiah and Luke , also in Heb. iv. 12, where they 
may be rendered either hfe or soul, as the passage 
refers to death, or the separation of the soul or 
life from the body, (b) The passage in the 
epistle to the Thessalonians may he explained 
in two ways. As Paul evidently here writes in 
strong excitement, he may have heaped these 
words together, though they do not differ in 
meanmg, in order to give his admonition more 
effect So Augustme supposed, (De Anima, 
IV. 21.) ^ But the probability is, that he meant to 
distinguish Trvtu/xa and '>pvxv ; not meaning, 
however, by any means, to imply that man con- 
sists of three essential parts ; hut only to distin- 
guish TTvevjxa andil/vxv as two different powers 
of one substance. This the Hebrews and Grecian 
Jews frequently did. By Trvevpa andnrt, they 
often meant, the superior faculties of the soul, the 
reason ; and by \pvxr) and 11:53 the sensual part, 
which we possess in common with the brutes — 
the desires, Sinnhchkeit; Ps cxxxi. 2, seq Jo- 
sephus says, Arch. i. 1, ’'^TrXaaev 6 Qebg dv- 
dpcoTTOv, xovv dirb Trjg yijQ Xatojv, Kal irvivya 
EvijKsv avrp mi ■^/vx'hv, Philo and the New- 
Testament writers frequently use d/uxi? and 
xfiuxLKog in this sense. Vide Jude. ver. 19. 

[.^ofe. The theory according to which man is 
divided into parts is called dichotomy; that 
by which he is divided into three parts, trichotomy. 
The latter of these, so rare at the present day, 
prevaihng theory with the early fathers, 
vide Tatian, Orat. ad Grsecos, p, 151, seq.: 
irenmus, Adv, Hseres. v. 6, 7, 9 ; Origen, rregi 
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5 Nemesius, Oe Nat. Horn c. 1 It 
was indeed opposed by Tertullian, and other 
writers of the Western church ; but it was still 
believed by many distinguished Christian teachers. 
Trichotomy is chargeable not only upon Para- 
celsus, Boehmen, Weigel, and other theosophists, 
but also upon Spener, and other so-called Pietists 
of the seventeenth century. It seems to have 
been generally beheved by those of a more deep 
and spiritual religion, and is at present the doc- 
trine of the more evangelical part of the Lu- 
theran church. Hahn gives the following scheme 
of the nature of man . — 

(o tau) avdpdJTTog) (6 dvOpoJTrog') 

1 . 2 , \ 3 . ^ 

Spirit, (Geist, IIi/eD/ia) Soul, (\J!/yx^) I Body, (cwfjLo.) 


Peculiar to man, with 

(а) Reason 

(б) Will 

Ic) Conscience 


Common both to man and brute, 
with the same 

(a) Understandmg: properties as 

(b) Desire other matter, 

Ic) Feelmg: and the exter- 

nal semes, 


as prmcipal attnbutes 


Those who make this division must hold, 
accordingly, that man has not only, in a higher 
degree, that same understanding, feeling, and de- 
siring soul which is seen in brute creatures , but 
that he possesses also a nature different in kind 
from theirs, and by which he is raised above 
them to the rank of a moral being. — T r. ] 

2 The notion of soul is expressed in all the 
ancient languages by terms which originally 
signify wind, air, breath And from this fact we 
can learn what were the notions originally enter- 
tained respecting the soul. However obscure 
and indefinite they might have been in some re- 
spects, the soul was always conceived to be that 
invisible power or being from which the body 
derives its life and activity , and this may be 
sufficient for practical purposes. Now a man 
lives and moves only so long as he breathes. 
Breath is that mark of life which is most obvious 
to the senses. Hence such terms as hterally 
signify breath, were naturally employed to denote 
the life and the soul of man- Thus the Hebrew 
words m and rroti:, and the Greek words, 
and TTvevfjLa, stand for the soul. Cf. s. 9, and espe- 
cially s 19, II. The word'irQs, from signifies 
primarily, spiraculum, anhelitus ; next vita, as Ps. 
xlix 9,16; then animus, as Ps. xvi. 10 , also 
what takes place in the soxil, feelings, desires, &c. 
The same is true of the Latin word spintus, and 
of the words animus and anima, both of which 
originally signify aura, flatus, halitus, and seem 
to be the same word as the Greek dvepog. 

3. The question respecting the internal nature 
and the quality of the human soul, is one of those 
difl&cult and obscure questions which can never 
be satisfactorily answered in this hfe. It cannot 
certainly he decided by anything in the Bible. 
The soul IS there merely contrasted with the 
body (TCi), The latter, we are informed, will 
return to the earth from which God created it, 
while the former will return to God, who gave it — 
i. e , produced it in a different way from the 
body, Eccles. xii. 7 This is said in plain allu- 
sion to the account, Gen. i., respecting which 


vide s. 52. So much is perfectly evident that the 
Bible always distinguishes between soul and 
body as different substances, and ascribes to each 
peculiar properties and opeiations; and this is in 
full accordance wuth the manner in which this 
subject was understood and represented in all the 
ancient world. 

We should mistake very much, however, if we 
should suppose that the ancientdsraelites, merely 
because they distinguished widely between soul 
and body, possessed those strict, metaphysical 
ideal of the spirituality or mmaienality of the 
soul, which are prevalent m the modern schools 
of philosophy Such ideas are by far too refined 
and transcendent to belong to that age , as also 
are the pure metaphysical ideas of the spirituality 
of God which now prevail The whole ancient 
world, Jews and Greeks, (as likewise the savage 
nations of the present day,) supposed everything 
which moved to be animated by a spirit, and this 
spirit to be a substance, different indeed from 
grosser matter, but still somewhat corporeal — a 
subtle, material essence, like the wind, air, or 
breath. This is proveCby the ancient languages. 
Vide No 2, and the relnarks on the spirituality 
of God, s 19, 11. See the remarks on this sub- 
ject in the Progr “ Ong opinionum de immor- 
talitate ammi apud nationes barbaras,” m Scripta 
Varii argumenti, No. iii. 

From what has been said, it is evident, 

{cl) That the Bible does in no way support, 
and indeed that it directly contradicts, that gross 
materialism which denies all substantiahty to the 
soul, considering it a mere accident of matter or 
of the body. Such an opinion respecting the 
soul was advocated among the Jews by the Sad- 
ducees, (Acts, xxin. 8,) and among the Greek 
philosophers originally by Dicsearchus, who en- 
tirely denied the existence of the soul as a sub- 
stance distinct from the body , Cicero, Tusc i 1 0 ! 
This same doctrine has been advocated, as is well 
known, in modern times, by Hobbes, Toland, 
De la Mettrie, the author of the “ Systeme de la 
Nature,” and others. Indeed, an attempt was 
made, unsuccessfully it need not be said, to re- 
concile this gross materiahsm with the holy scrip- 
tures, by William Coward, an English physician, 
m his “ Thoughts on the Soul,” London, 1704. 
Priestley, too, made a vain attempt to prove from 
the Bible his ideas respecting the soul, which 
lead so decidedly to materialism But from what 
has been said, it is equally evident, 

(6) That the Bible does not support the mo- 
dern, fine-spun, metaphysical theories respecting 
the perfect spintuahty and immateriality of the 
soul. The notion of the ancient world respecting 
spirit was hy no means the same with that of our 
modern metaphysicians. And if the question of 
the perfect immateriality of the soul had been 
left to them, and theologians had stopped where 
the Bible does, and om^itted these inquiries, the 
object of which lies far beyond their sphere, they 
would have done wisely This doctrine respect- 
ing the immateriality of the soul, in the strict 
philosophical sense of the term, is of far less con- 
sequence to religion than is commonly supposed. 
The reason why so much importance has been 
supposed to attach to this doctrine is, that it was 
considered as essential to the metaphysical proof 
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j of the immortality of the soul. But since the im- 
materiahty of the soul, m the strictest sense, can 
never he made fully and obviously certain, what- 
i ever philosophical arguments may be urged m 
its favour, the proof of immortality should not be 
built upon it. Nor were the fine-spun theories 
of immaterialism ever resorted to by theologians 
to prove the immortality of the soul, or ascribed 
by thena to the Bible, until Hobbes, Toland, De 
1 la JVIettrie, and other matenahsts, had so per- 
verted the doctrme of materialism as to deduce 
from It the destructibility of the soul, or its shini- 
hilation at the death of the body. But, in truth, 
the immortality of the soul does neither depend 
for proof upon its immateriality, nor can be cer- 
tainly deduced from it. It is possible for one to 
doubt whether the strict immateriality of the soul 
* can be proved, and yet to he convinced of its 
j immortality. The strongest advocates of imma- 
' teriality must allow that God might annihilate a 
spirit, however simple its nature may he. "V^y, 
then, on the other hand, might he not make a 
substance not entirely simple immortal? The 
immortality of the soul will be examined in 
Book II s 149 ; its origin will be investigated in 
this Article, s. 57. 

II The Destination of Man 

The question, What is the destination of man ? 

I IS equivalent to the inquiry, What am /, as a 
‘ man ? What have I as a man to do and expect ? 
j Or, more definitely . Whither lead those tendencies 
j hy which, unthont my own choice, I feel myself im- 
; pelled ? What have J to do, in conformity with 
' those more deep and essential powers and capacities 
I of my nature which cannot be overlooked or effaced ? 

I and, When I have acted in conformity with them, 

, what am I to expect^ 

A feeling of morality — ^the sentiment of an in- 
delible distinction between right and wrong — ^lies 
deep in the soul of every man. There is a prin- 
ciple implanted na our very nature, hy which we 
approve that disposition which corresponds to 
Tight, and disapprove that which is opposed to it. 
This regard for a moral law is deeply inwrought 
into the heart. Nor is there anything more 
fundamental m our constitution than this , and 
we may presume that the good to which this our 
moral nature points us is the very highest good , 
and it consists^ m moral perfection, and that well- 
being which is connected with, and dependent 
upon, holiness. Increasing holiness, then, and the 
happiness connected with it, are the destination of 
man. Without moral excellence no one can be 
happy J and to seek for happiness without it is 
mean and base. This is the doctrine of the 
scriptures both of the Old and New Testament- 
e. g.. Lev. xi 44 ? xix. 2 ; 1 Thess. iv. 3, 7 j 2 Cor. 
'ni. 1 ; Hehr xii. 10, 14, seq. In the creation of 
the world, God must have designed to impart to 
j every creature that degree of perfection and of 
I Tjell-bemg of which It should be susceptible. For 
j the attainment of this great end he employs the 
most suitable means,*” This results i^vitably 
his wisdom , vide s. 24, 1 . Now, since man 
IS by far the noblest of all the living creatures 
who inhabit the earth, and possesses the most 
superior powers, especially of an intellectual kind. 


he must have been created by God for a more i 
exalted end, and with a higher destination, than 
that of other creatures In consequence of the 
greater perfections with which he is endowed, he 
IS capable of a higher degree of happiness, for the 
attainment of which he is incited to strive by the 
obligations arising from his moral nature. 

1. The destination of man in this life embraces 
the following particulars — 

(a) Man possesses the right and the power to 
make use of the other creatures of the earth for 
his own advantage He is dominus in res creatas, 
Gen. 1 26, seq. , Psa. viii. This right he pos- 
sesses by virtue of the rational and moral nature 
which God has given him. 

(5) -As lord of the other creatures, man accom- 
plishes the design of God, or his own destination, 
when, together with his concern for his own wel- 
fare, he promotes in every possible way the com- 
fort and welfare of all his fellow-creatures, and 
especially the happiness of his fellow-men, with 
whom, according to the design of God, he stands 
in the closest and most intimate relation. Cf Acts, 
xvii 26 To this he is also obliged by the divine 
law, which, whether externally revealed, or written 
on his heart, requires him to love his neighbour 
as himself 

(c) God must have designed, in endowing man 
with such noble capacities and powers, that he 
should cultivate and exercise them all, and em- 
ploy them for his own advantage and that of his 
fellow -creatures The more diligently and ac- 
tively, then, we employ the powers with which 
we are gifted by God for the good of ourselves and 
others, — the more we seek to develop, cultivate, 
and by constant exercise to strengthen our moral, 
and indeed our whole nature, the more con- 
formably shall we live to the end for which we 
were made Diligence, labour, and activity, are 
mdaspensahly requisite to the fulfilment of our 
destination. Even the life of paradise is not de- 
scribed by Moses as idle and inactive. Man was 
there to be employed in “ tilhng the ground,” 
Gen li. 5, 15. The improvement of aU our 
powers and capacities is the end of our rational 
nature ; and all the care and effort which we 
may now bestow upon the improvement of our 
powers will prepare us richly for whatever we 
are to be or to do hereafter. To cultivate and 
improve our whole nature is the duty daily al- 
lotted us by God. 

(d) But man should he especially attentive to 
the improvement of his h|gher nature— his spirit. 
Man alone, of all the creatures on the earth, pos- 
sesses the distinguishing excellence of a rational 
soul, andof/reecfowi of will. This is all which 
gives his^ existence an absolute worth j this is 
that true inborn nohdity which essentially raises 
him above the rank of all his fellow- creatures 
upon the earth. ^ By the proper use of his reason, 
and of all the higher powers of his spirit, man 
becomes capable of a happiness of which no other 
creature on the earth is capable. This higher 
happiness is founded upon the knowledge of truth 
and moral good, and especially upon religion, or 
the knowledge and reverential love of God, of 
which man alone is capable, and which is the 
most ^owerful^ jmeans of promoting holiness. 
Vide Introduction; s. 2, seq. jt is a law of 
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reason, and so tlie design and will of God, who 
has given us our reason, that the moral powers 
and faculties of our nature should he developed 
and strengthened by exercise. Consequently, to 
exercise these powers — to do justly, and shew 
mercy, in all the circumstances in which we are 
placed — is the way for us to discharge our pre- 
sent duty, and to testify our love to God. And 
every mstance in which we neglect to improve 
the opportunities afforded us of exercising and 
improving our moral powers is a failure in duty, 
which IS always attended with hurtful conse- 
quences. 

The book of Ecclesiastes contains many excel- 
lent rules for the accomplishment of our destina- 
tion upon the earth, most of them in the form of 
proverbs , as li. 24 , lii. 12 , seq. , v. 17 ; ix. 9. 
They may be briefly expressed as follows — 
Man IS happy, and lives according to the end^ for 
which he was made, “ when he wisely enjoys 
the present ; when in the right way he seeks for 
peacefulness of soul, cheerfulness, and serenity of 
mind , when he fulflls his social duties ; when he 
loves and serves God, and is active and diligent 
m the employment of his powers ; remembering 
that he does not exist merely for himself and for 
the sake of selfish enjoyment, but for the sake of 
benefiting others, as far as he is able ” 

2 The destmation of man beyond the grave 
That man was not made for the present hfe alone 
IS a doctrine which, although by no means un- 
known before the time of Christ, had not as jet 
been clearly and distinctly revealed. But Christ 
and his apostles inculcated this encouragmg and 
consoling truth with great earnestness, and made 
It the basis of all their exhortations. Vide 2 Cor 
IV. 18 , Phil. m. 20 , Col. in. 1—4. It may be 
adopted as a first principle, that the right en- 
joyment and the proper use of the present life is 
the best preparation for happiness in the life to 
come , and, on the other hand, constant and earnest 
effort to prepare for happiness m t}xQ future world 
is the best way to be happy here. Cf. 1 John, in 2 , 
seq. In order that we may be prepared for future 
happiness, and capable of enjoying it, we must 
be holy “ Without hohness no man can see the 
Lord,” Heb. xn 14. And the greater the ad- 
vances we make in holiness, knowledge, and the 
practice of known truth in the present hfe, the 
greater will be our happmess in the life to come. 
There is, and must be, a close and unalterable 
connexion between our hohness here and our hap- 
piness hereafter. 

Note — From these observations, which we 
think just and scriptural, we conclude that man 
is placed m the present life, prmcipally, indeed, to 
prepare for the n^t, but not solely for this pur- 
pose. And hq, it must be allowed, fails of ful- 
fiUmg the whole end of his b&tng, who forgets the 
present in the hope of the fqturei or who labours 
in such a way to prepare for the life to come as 
to render himself inactive and useless in this. 
Future blessedness is only the continua^on and 
perfection of that which begins here. And yre 
must now begin to be active, h<^y, and happy, 
that we may continue to be so in a more perfect 
manner hereafter. ^ The present is the time to 
sow ; the harvest will come in ^ihe future ’#’orld^^ 
He therefore.who does not sow here canfiot ex- 


pect to reap beyond the grave. It is a part oi’ 
the end of our being to be happy even in the 
present life, however inferior may be the happi- 
ness we can obtain here to that which we hope 
for in heaven. Our life upon the earth is an 
end as well as a means. And if we earnestly seek 
to do the will of God, the present life, even in 
Itself considered, is not worthless, though its 
value is infinitely raised by the certainty of a 
future life. In regard to the proper use of the 
time now allotted us, we have a pattern in the 
example of those pious men who are recom- 
mended in the Bible for our imitation ; and espe- 
cially m the example of Jesus, which, even in 
this respect, is the most perfect of all. These 
hints on the destination of man are carried out 
in Spddmg’s “ Bestiramung des Menschen 
Leipzig, 1794 ; and in the Essay of Tollner, “ 1 st 
das gegenwartige Leben nur eine Priifungszeit ?” 
in his “ Theologishen Untersuchungen,” th. i 
s 402, f. Cicero, in his Book, “ De finibus bono- 
rum et malorum,” states the theories of the va- 
rious schools among the Greeks respecting the 
summum bonum^ or the finis honorum. Seneca 
calls the destination of a thing, or ofi-a man, 
finis natures suce, suum cujusque (rei sive hominis) 
bonum. To attam or fulfil one’s destiny, he calls, 
ad finem natures sues pervemre^ sive, attingere 
finem natures sues, Ep. 76. 


SECTION LII 

OP THE MOSAIC ACCOUNT OP THE ORIGIN OP THE 
HUMAN RACE. 

I. General Remarks. 

Most nations have some ancient traditions re- 
spectmg the origin of the human race, which, 
however, differ widely from each other Many 
of the heathen nations believed that their fore- 
fathers, or the human race, sprung originally 
either from the earth, rocks, trees, eggs, teeth, 
or other inanimate things, or that they were pro- 
duced by wild beasts Vide the passages cited 
in Meiners’ “ Geschichte der Menschheit,” s 245. 
There were comparatively few of the ancient 
heathen nations who supposed that the human 
race, or particular nations, were derived from 
gods, heroes, or giants 5 and even these differed 
very much from one another in their accounts ; 
some supposing that the first men were brought 
forth m the way of natural generation by these 
superior beings; and others, that they were 
only formed by the gods from some inanimate 
material, earthy stoMs, &c., and then endowed 
With life. 

In the first and second chapters of Genesis, 
Moses has preserved the ancient traditions of 
the Hebrew nation with respect to the origm of 
man. These traditions are substantially the 
same with those of other oriental nations, and 
they are uniformly followed by the other sacred 
writers. As here recorded by Moses, they breathe 
the very^ spirit of the ancient world, although 
they exhibit more truth, completeness, and con- 
nexion, than are found in the traditions^ and 
fables of other nations respecting the origin of 
our race 
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According to the Mosaic account, the "whole 
human race is derived from one stock, as Paul 
expresses it, hoQ alfjiarog irav tQvoQ dvOpoWov, 
Acts, XV 11 . 26. The first man, Adam, was 
formed fiora the earth, Gen. ii and iii , Eccles 
xii 7 ; 1 Cor xv. 47 , 6 Trpwrog dv9pu)7roQ bk 
y^Qi %ofK:6^. Eve was formed afterwards, and 
from Adam, Genesis, ii 18, seq , 1 Cor. xi. 8, 
yvvY) Vi dvdpoQ Some modern investigators of 
nature have supposed that the distinction found 
between the races of men cannot he accounted 
for on the supposition that they all have pro- 
ceeded from one stock. They have conjectured, 
accordingly, that many dijffereni pairs of men were 
originally made. That chmate, manner of hfe, 
means of subsistence, &c., could have produced 
all the variety which is perceived among the dif- 
ferent races of men is what they will not allow 
But others af&rm that all the arguments adduced 
in support of this hypothesis are unsatisfactory , 
and contend, with strong reasons, for a contrary 
opinion Among these is Forster Cf his “ Be- 
merkungen auf semen Reise um die Welt,” 
s. 226 — 254 , Berlin, 1783 Also Kant Ueber 
die verschiedenen Racender Menschen; Konigs 
berg, 1775, 4to , Blumenhach, De generis hu- 
mani varietate nativa ; Gottmgae, 1776, 8vo 
Other nations beside the Hebrews have believed 
that the human race descended from one original 
pair Nor is it necessary to suppose that they 
derived their belief on this point from the ac- 
count of Moses The supposition that the whole 
human race has descended from one pair might 
naturally arise from various circumstances — from 
the gradual peopling of countries round about — 
from the old family tradition, that formerly the 
number of the human race was comparatively 
small — and from the observation of the large and 
rapid increase of single famihes. Besides, these 
other nations might have derived much of what 
they beheved respecting the origin of man by 
direct oral tradition from the earliest times 

\_Noie . — The question so much discussed among 
anthropologists respecting the different races of 
men, and their descent from one original pair, is 
of very considerable interest both to the theolo- 
gian and the philanthropist. It has an essential 
bearing upon the doctrines of inherited corrup- 
tion, and of the atonement. But its most impor- 
tant bearing is upon our duty to a very numerous 
race, who have long been excluded from the 
rights and privileges of fraternity in the human 
family. Lactantius has well said, (Div Inst 
V, 10,) Sz ah uno homine, quem Deus finxit, omnes 
onmur, certe consanguine! sumus , et ideo max- 
imum scelus putandum est, odisse hominem vel 
NOCENTEM. And this practical influence of the 
Christian doctrine of the consanguinity of all 
nations may he seen in the extensive abolition of 
negro slavery by Christian nations. 

It deserves to be noticed that this scriptural 
doctrine, which is so connected with the highest 
interests of humanity, has been successfully vin- 
dicated on the ground of physiology against the 
ingenious and plausible attacks of those who 
m^e ^qnal opposition to the Christian scriptures 
and to African freedom. In addition to the works 
r^omm^ded by our author, we may mention 
that of H F. Link, “ Die Urwelt und das Alter- 


thum Berlin, 1821. There is one physiolo- 
gical argument, which, it would seem, must be 
conclusive against the supposition that the negro 
belongs wholly to a different kind from the white 
— viz., the offspring of the mixtuie of different 
genera cannot propagate their own species We 
know this IS not the case with regard to the 
children which are born from the mingling of 
the white and negro races The essential cha- 
racteristic marks of the human kind are the 
rational and moral powers wuth which man is 
endowed , and those in whom we can find the 
least traces of these are to he regarded by us 
as brethren, bearing wuth ns something of the 
image of God, however low the degree in which 
they may possess these powers, and however 
widely they may differ from us in the incidental 
circumstances of colour, feature, and tempera,- 
ment. — Tr.] 

We must here notice the opinion that men 
existed before Adam, who is spoken of in the Mo- 
saic account The belief in PrEoadamites has been 
embraced for various reasons , partly to escape some 
supposed natuial difficulties of the kind j’ust men- 
tioned, partly in support of various theological and 
historical hypotheses, and sometimes for both rea- 
sons united Most of those who have entertained 
this opinion, however different their views respect- 
ing tUe Prscadamites themselves, have appealed to 
Moses and other sacred writers for support, or at 
least have endeavoured to shew that they believed 
in nothing inconsistent with the scriptural ac- 
count. But they evidently do the greatest violence 
to the passages which they cite. The plain, scrip- 
tural representation is that which we have given. 
This hypothesis was first raised to notice by 
Isaac Peyrere, who m 1655 published his book 
styled Prceadamitce ” He pretended to find 
his Prseadamites in Rom. v. 12—14. The hea- 
then, according to him, are the Praeadamites, 
hemg, as he supposed, created on the same day 
with the beasts, and those whose creation is men- 
tioned in the first chapter of Genesis. Adam, the ^ 
father of the Jews, was not created until a cen- 
tury later, and is the one who is mentioned in the 
second chapter. Cf the works cited by Morus, 
p. 95, s. 1, note 1 Since the time of Peyrere, 
this hypothesis has been exhibited more con- 
nectedly ; and has been asserted independently 
pf the authority of Moses , or, in other words, 
it has been asserted that the human race is older 
than Moses represents it. Vide Irwing, “ Ver- 
suche uher den Ursprung der Erkenntniss der 
Wahrheit nnd der Wissenschaften ; Berlin, 1781, 
8vo Cf Brun, “ Vergleichung der griechischen 
und romischen Nachnchten von dem altesten 
Znstande der Menschen mit den hebraischen,” 
in Gabler’s “ Theologischen Journal,” h. v. st. 1, 
s 50 u f. 

II The Mosaic Account 

There are two accounts of the creation of man 
recorded by Moses. The first is very brief, given 
in general terms, in connexion with the history 
of the creation of the world, on the sixth day of 
which man was formed, Gen. i ' 26 — 30 The 
second account is more full, and stands by itself, 
Gen p 4, seq. In this second account, thei crea- 
tion of the world and the state of the earth before 
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man was placed upon it, are again cursoiily men- 
tioned, while in ver. 7 the creation of man himself 
is more fully detailed. It is not improbable that 
in the composition of these first chapters of Ge- 
nesis, Moses may have had before him some 
written records handed down from the patriarchal 
age, and he may perhaps have inserted them, 
word for word, in his own history. Vide s 49, 1 
According to this supposition, we have here in- 
serted one of these original records, extending 
from Gen ii 4 to iii 24, and forming a complete 
whole, which is separated from what precedes by 
the appropriate title, “ This is the history of the 
heavens and the earth,” ver 4. What favours the 
supposition that Moses drew from written records 
in composing the first part of Genesis, and that 
he even pres-erved them in the very language in 
which they were written, is the fact, that in each 
of these distinct fragments the Supreme Being is 
uniformly designated by a different title, — in one, 
by the name D’rr‘7«, in another, by the name nirr, 
and in a third, by the combined name ni,n\ 
This was first observed by Astruc and Michaelis, 
and is often made use of by Eichhorn in his 
“ Urgeschichte.” Cf s 49, and the works of 
Herder, Eichhorn, Gabler, Paulus, Ilgen, Vater, 
and others. But Eichhorn and Ilgen have spoken 
with far too much confidence respecting the 
sources from which Moses drew. The subject is 
not so well understood as to allow of so much 
confidence. Vide Koppen, Die Bibel ein Werk 
der gottlichen Weisheit, th ii s. 456, 2te Ausg 
These accounts must now be separately consi- 
dered. Vide Morus, p 96, s 4. 

1. ObservatioTis on the jhst account, Genesis, i 
26—30. 

Here, and in other parts of the history of the 
creation, God is said to speak This is a repi e- 
sentation by which the exertion of the divine 
will, or the deternmiation of God, is intelligibly 
expressed, and corresponds with the whole pic- 
torial nature of the account Cf Genesis, vi. 5 , 
XI 6, 7. After the production of so many crea- 
tures of the earth, God at length created man, 
the noblest and most excellent of them all — the 
lord of the lower creation' 

d;i«, in the first chapter, is not a proper, but a 
collective noun — man. We might suppose, from 
this passage, if the account in the second chapter 
were not more explicit, that the first human pair 
were created at the same time. The words, 
should not be distinguished as they 
have sometimes been. The two words thus col- 
located signify, an exact or a very similar image , 
as chap v. 1, 3. The primary signification of 
Dbx is, a shadow, as Psalm xxxix 7 ; then, a sha- 
dowy image, a likeness. In what this divine like- 
ness consists, — ^whether simply m the dominion 
over the rest of the creation, mentioned imme- 
diately after, or in the possession of higher 
faculties, will be investigated, s. 53 The c?o- 
wzmow of man over animals here spoken of de- 
notes merely his right to use and employ them 
for his own advantage. The phrase, God blessed 
them, (ver. 28,) is to be understood as above, m 
ver. 22 , he gave them fruitfulness, the power to 


propagate their species The frui+s of the tree 
and ot the field, and not the flesh of animals, con- 
stituted the original food ot man as well as of 
beast Vide ver 29, 30, where it is said that God 
gave to them the produce of the earth for food. 
Cf. 11 16 Many leasons may be given for this. 
Had It not been so, there would have been ground 
to apprehend that man might have destroyed 
whole species of animals, while they were yet 
few in number, &c. Vide Michaelis, in loc The 
fact that man at first fed upon fruits and herbs is 
confirmed by the traditions of other ancient na- 
tions. They uniformly represent the practice of 
taking the life and shedding the blood of living 
creatures as a cruel and frightful practice, which 
could not have existed in paradise, or m the 
golden age of the youthful world, when universal 
friendship and happy concord reigned among the 
creatures of God Hence, in the prophetic descrip- 
tions of that happy age which should again return 
to the world, it is expressly said that one beast 
shall not destroy another , “ the lion shall eat 
straw like the ox,” Isa. xi. 7, coll. ver. 6 — 9. The 
same trait recurs in the description which the 
Greeks give of the Saturnian age. Vide Plutarch, 
TTSpl <japKO<payiag Ovid, too, describes the veins 
aurea ceias as happy fcetihus aiboreis et herbis; 
nec polluit ora cruore, Met xv 96, seq. Vide 
Clerici Comment, in Genesiu. We find, there- 
fore, no intimation that beasts were slain until 
after man had forfeited paradise. Genesis, iii. 21. 
Shortly after, they appear to have been offered 
by men in sacrifice to God, Gen. iv 4. Noah 
was the first who received a distinct command to 
use flesh as well as vegetables for his sustenance, 
Gen. IX 3 And it is in geneial true, that rude 
nations eat for a long time only herbs and fruits, 
and come slowly into the use of animals for food, 
even after they have been in the habit of slaying 
them, and using their skins for clothing. This 
can be easily accounted for, when we consider 
that animal food, as then prepared, before fire 
and salt came into common use,^must have been 
extremely coarse and disgusting. We gather 
from Homer, that the use of salt on flesh could 
not have been very common in his day, since he 
always gives it the epithet divine, and describes 
It as a gift of the gods. The Canbeans at the 
pi esent day eat flesh without salt 

2. Observations on the second account. Genesis, 
11. 4 — 24 

(a) After the mention, in ver 5, 6, of the means 
of subsistence which God had provided for man 
from the vegetable kingdom, the writer passes 
now, in ver. 7, to the creation of man himself. 
“ God formed man from the dust of the earth,” 
— a very natural idea, readily sug- 
gested by analogy, and in itself probable. The 
decay of man, and the mouldering of his body to 
dust and earth, gave rise to the phrase, to become 
dust and earth. And so dust and earth were na- 
turally regarded as the elements of the hnman 
body , and to describe death, they said, iw 
153 ?, to return to the dust, from which we were 
taken ; Psalm civ. 29 , Genesis, iii. 19 ; Job, x 9 , 
Eccles. XU. 7. Cf. Job, xxxiii. 6 The body of 
the first man, which God had formed from the 
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earth, "was entirely finished before it was en- 
dowed with life. Here again the description is 
rendered natural and probable from the analogy 
of the human body when first deprived of life. 
The form and structure remain complete after 
life has departed ; and the body moulders slowly 
into dust and clay. Thus, on the other hand, 
the body first was formed under the plastic hand 
of the Artist , and the breath of life was not im- 
breathed until it was finished. In these two 
respects there is a great resemblance between 
this account and the Grecian fable of Prome- 
theus, who first formed a man from earth and 
water, and afterwards endowed it with life through 
the cooperation of the Deity. Vide Ovid, Met 
i. 82. 

The C]“iw is here not only the common appel- 
lative for man, but also the proper distinguishing 
name of the first man. The first man is called, 
by way of eminence, the man The word is not 
derived from dtn, red, (supposed by some to refer 
to the red colour of the countenance, or to the 
red earth, from which man was formed, as the 
Rabbins and Josephus (Antiq. 1. 1) suggest.) It 
is rather derived from the earth, and so de- 
scribes man as earthborn, ytjyEvrjQ Plato says, 
in his Politicus, 'E/c yrjg yap dvE&waKOvro Travreg, 

“ And he breathed into his nostrils the bieath 
of hfe,” God vivified the 

previously lifeless body of man. Breath is the 
most obvious and certain indication of life, and 
breathing is performed principally through the 
nose ; and hence this whole figurative representa- 
tion When God gives life to his creatures he 
is said to breadie out his breath, or to breathe it 
into them. When he causes them to die, he is 
said to take away their breathy as Ps. civ. 29, 30. 

Nothing is expressly said m this passage re- 
specting the rational soul, its indivisibility, and 
immortality. That only which is obvious, and 
perceptible by me external senses, is here de- 
scribed , as it IS in general the object of Moses 
in this passage to describe the origin of the world 
only as far as it falls under the cognizance of the 

senses, Cf. the remarks on s. 51, 1. rnn 
IS, a living creature, or being 

(Jb) In ver. 9, and ver, 16, 17, the writer speaks 
of the means of subsistence appointed for man, 
from the vegetable kingdom, (vide No. I.,) and 
particularly the tree of bfe, and ike tree of know- 
ledge of good and evil, or of the distinction of good 
ana evil; which were found in the midst of the 
garden, (lan ^m.) They are mentioned here to 
prepare the way for what follows in the third 
chapter. Trees of life denote with the Hebrews 
such trees as possess a healing, life-giving power, 
arbores salutares, whether the virtue belongs to 
the fruit, leaf, bark, or root; as Prov. ui. 18. 
We say, officinal herbs or trees. The design of 
the tree of life was, to perpetuate human life, 
Gen. 111 . 22. WRile man continued m paradise, 
his body was endued with immortality, which, 
however, was not effected in an immediate and 
miraculous way, but by a natural means, divinely 
appointed — viz , the fruit of a tree, in partaking 
of which human hfe might be prolonged. Hence 


the tree of life is described as planted m heaven, 
the abode of immortahty, Rev. xxii. 2 , ii. 7. 
The Greeks, too, speak of food of which no mortal \ 
can taste, and which the immortals alone enjoy. 
Homer, Odys v. 197, 199 ; II. xix. 38, 39. 

The description which Moses gives of the tree 
of hfe would naturally lead to the conclusion 
that the other tree which stood opposite was a 
hurtful, poisonous tree, destructive of life , and 
this is confirmed from ver. 17. “ The day thou 
eatest of it thou shalt die.” Cf. chap in. This 
account too, as well as those which have pre- 
ceded it, is very probable and natural. There 
are injurious plants and poisonous trees by which 
we are made sick and destroyed, there are also 
useful trees, which impart health and prolong life. 
Such trees there were in the age of paradise, con- 
ferring perpetual health and immortality , and 
also a single poisonous tree, placed in the garden 
for the trial of man. Cf. Gen. iii. 3. But why 
is it called the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil‘s Because by means of this tree man was to 
learn prudence, to be made cautious and ciicum- 
spect ; and because it was intended to put his 
wisdom to the test. Cf Morus, p 97, s. 6 If 
he did not eat of the tree it would be well for 
him, and he would act wisely and circumspectly ; 
if he ate of the fruit of the tree, it would be to 
his hurt, and by the evil he would sufier he 
would become wise, and learn in future to be 
more circumspect , he would then know from his 
experience the unhappy consequences resulting 
from transgression of the divine command Cf. 
Gen ill 22. The phrase, to know, or to distin- 
guish good and evil, (or, as Horace expresses it, 
curvo posse dignoscere rectum, Ep ii 2, 44,) always 
signifies in the ancient languages to be or become 
wise, to acquire judgment So frequently in Homer 
— e. g , Odys. xviii. 227, 228 , xx. 309, 310. Cf. 
Book li. s. 75. 

(c) In ver. 19, 20, we have the following 
points — ^viz., 

(a) Adam lived at first among the beasts ; and 
they were, so to speak, brought before him by God. 
They were more nearly related to him than any 
other part of the material creation by which he 
was surrounded. He had more in common with 
them than with manimate things. In paradise the 
beasts were not timid and wild, but lived with 
man in famiharity and confidence. Cf. Isaiah, 
xi. 6 — 9. Nor is this representation of the ori- 
ginal state of man confined to the Jews it is 
found among other nations, and is moreover con- 
firmed to our present observation. We find even 
now, that in regions entirely uninhabited by man, 
and where his persecutions have never been felt 
by beasts and birds, they are tame and unsuspi- 
cious, though elsewhere known as wild and 
timid. Cook describes the tropical birds which 
he saw in the umnhabited islands of the South 
Sea — the man of war, and other birds which are 
commonly very shy — as so tame that they could 
be caught by the hand. When the traveller 
passes through the wilds of South America, 
which are seldom trodden by human footsteps, 
he is not shunned by the most timid birds, and 
can catch even partridges as he passes along by 
a mere noose fastened upon the end of *a stick. 
Cf. the work, “ Zur Kunde fremder Lander und 
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Volker,” b. ii, s 152, extracted from the “ Lettres 
Edifiantes.” 

(/3) As man was conversant with the animals 
about him, and was soon able to distinguish them 
one from another, he gave them names, which 
appear to have been the sounds by which he 
called them around him, and sometimes in imi- 
tation of the sounds which they themselves made. 
In this way it is easy to account for the transi- 
tion of man from his original speechlessness to 
the first use of language. We notice the same 
process in childien. Plato observes, very justly, 
in his Politicus, “ that in the Saturnian age men 
were very familiar with animals, and even con- 
versed with them, (as appears in Gen in , and as 
IS seen in children ,) and that m this intercourse 
they learned much wisdom , and by giving at- 
tention to their natuie and habitudes saw much 
which they could turn to their own advantage ” 
Hence the great influence which the fables of 
Aiisop had in ancient times, and the deep impres- 
sion which they still make upon children. 

(y) But although eveiy animal had its mate, 
man did not find among them all a companion 
for himself. His innate propensity to the social 
and conjugal state was thus more strongly ex- 
cited . ver. 18, 20, ad finem. “ Man only,” it is 
said, “ had not as yet nm signifies, 

properly, an assistant, companion , as Ezekiel, 
XU. 14 is rendered hy Luther, die um ihn 

ware , in English version, meet for him. Sept, kclt 
aurbv and opocog avri^. 

(d) Creation of the wife of Adam, ver 21 — 24. 

This passage has greatly perplexed commenta- 
tors, who have undertaken to reconcile it with 
the notions of modern times, with which it does 
not at all agree Eichhorn (p. 182, 183 of the 
work above cited) explains it in this way — 

“ Adam and his wife were created at the same 
time, but at first lived apart. The conjugal impulse 
of Adam was excited , he fell into a sleep, and 
dreamed that he was divided into halves. When 
he awoke, Eve stood before him” The same 
explanation in substance is given by Zacharu, m 
his Bib. Theol. th. ii. s. 120 But what unpie- 
judiced reader can see anj foundation for all this 
in the Mosaic account ? Moses evidently teaches 
that Eve was created after Adam, and taken by 
God from Adam , and Paul says, “ Adam was 
fiist formed, and then Eve,” 1 Tim. n. 13. For 
this part of the Mosaic narrative, as well as for 
the former parts, there is some analogy, which, 
however, must be more evident to the orientalist 
than to us, since the subserviency of the woman to 
man is more acknowledged in the East than in the 
West. The orientalist believes the woman to he 
indeed of his own nature, but still secondary and 
subject to him , though this place by no means 
teaches her subjection as a slave, as afterwards, 
when the age of paradise was over, Gen. in 16— 
a supposition inconsistent with the idea of the 
golden age. Now, because the woman is of the 
same nature as man, she is described as taken 
from him. Hence the deep love he feels for her, 
and the intimate union between man and wite ' 
Hence, too, (viz , from the fact that she was taken 
from him,) the superiority of the^ man over the 


woman. That this explanation is entirely in the 
spirit of the Bible is clear from the argument 
which Paul deduces from this place — “ For the 
man is not of the woman , but the woman of the 
man Neither was the man created for the wo- 
man , hut the woman for the man,” 1 Cor xi 8, 9 
This truth, then, that husband and wife stand m 
the closest connexion with each other, while still 
the wife IS necessanly dependent upon her hus- 
band, could not be made more intelligible and 
impressive than by the account here given, which 
lepresents the woman as created after man, taken 
from him, and made out of his side. in 

this place does not signify rib, but side, half, as 
commonly in Hebrew and Arabic — e. g , Exod 
XXVI. 26, 27, 35, seq Sept. TrXfupd — “ The place 
was closed up with flestf — i. e., the body was 
healed and made whole. As pain was not known 
in paradise, it was necessary that Adam should 
be put into a deep sleep (ver 21) -while all this 
took place — m such a waj. however, as to allow 
him an obscure consciousness of what was done, 
(ver. 23 ) It is frequently the case, when some- 
thing befals us m sleep which makes a deep im- 
pression on the senses, that, without waking at 
the time, we have a sort of perception, which we 
obscurely recollect when afterwards awake, 
D»pn nw, this time “ Now I see at last a being 
like myself, one of my own species,” referring 
to ver 20, ad finem. Adam now gives to his 
companion a name, as he had formerly done to 
the beasts — viz., nw (hke the vira of the an- 
cient Latins,) because she was formed from man, 
(’©•'« ) When afterwards she had borne a child, 
he called her name mn, because she then became 
the mother of the human race, (’n-blDD^;) Gen. 
Ill 20 In ver 24, it is not Adam who speaks , 
for he knew nothing as yet about father and 
mother The historian here deduces a practical 
inference from what had been said. In Matt 
XIX. 5, where i] is to be supphed before 

ctTre, this passage is cited “ The relation between 
husband and wife is the most intimate which can 
exist, and, according to the design of God, mdis- 
solnble. It is more irrefragable than the relation 
between parents and children , whence (so 'Christ 
concludes) to separate from one’s wife is a crime 
of worse desert than to renounce father and mo- 
ther.” The particular truths and inferences to 
be drawn from the whole Mosaic narrative are 
■well exhibited by Morus, p 96 — 98, s. 4 — 8. Cf 
Matt XIX. ; 1 Cor xi. When it is said they shall 
he one flesh, it means, they shall be regarded as 
one body, one person. 

Note — The first abode of men is commonly 
called paradise, 7rapd5ei(Tog, (cf. Morus, p. 96, 
s. 4, n. 1 ,) because the LXX. th-us translate the 
Hebrew |3, which is used in ver. 8 of this narra- 
tive, and in other parts of the Bible, and are fol- 
lowed m this hy the Latin versions. The word 
IS of Persian origin, (in the Hebrew form dtc,) 
and signifies, in Eccl. li. 5, and in other texts 
where, it occurs, not any small garden, but a 
large portion of land, a park, furnished with 
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trees, and wild beasts, and water, for the purposes 
of bunting and fishing ; as Xenophon describes 
it, (Econ IV. 13. The name ot paradise was 
afterwards given to the abode of the blessed ; but 
the original abode of man was called by this 
name, by way of eminence, after the example of 
the LXX , by Sirach, Josephus, Philo, and other 
Grecian Jews. 

The description of the garden is given, Gen 
ii 8 — 15 Edeti was not the name of paradise 

itself, but paradise was a spot in the extensive 
territory of Eden Vide ver. 8, coll ver. 10. If the 
situation of the territory of Eden is to be deter- 
mined by the names of the four rivers mentioned 
m the Mosaic account, and if by these rivers we 
are to understand those to which the same names 
were anciently given, and some of which retain . 
them to the present day, we may fix: upon the 
region where Armenia, Ghilan, Dailem, and Cho- 
rasan now lie There are no means, however, 
by which we can determine the particular spot m 
this region where the garden of delights was si- 
tuated Eden then comprehended all the coun- 
tnes which extend from Euphrates (niti) and 
Tigris (bpin) to Aras or Araxes, which 

rises in Armenia and flows into the Caspian 
Sea,) and Oxus on the east of the Caspian. 

The fables and traditions of the Asiatic na- 
tions agree very generally in placing the first ha- 
bitation of men, and the cradle of the human race, 
in the neighbourhood of Caucasus and the Cas- 
pian sea, and the valleys which extend sideways 
from Caucasus, though they differ very much in 
assigning more definitely the particular spot 
where man first dwelt. Vide Zimmerman, Geo- 
graphische Geschichte des Menschen, band iii. 
s 250, and Meiners, Geschichte der Menschheit, 
s. 7. Some learned men, however, relying upon 
other Asiatic traditions, not in the least supported 
by the Bible, suppose that the earth was first 
peopled from Southern Asia, and so they fix 
upon other rivers more favourable to their hypo- 
theses than those before mentioned, to water their 
territory of Eden, although they nearly afi allow 
the river Euphrates to be one intended. Butt- 
man sided with these m his “ Aeltesten Erdkunde ] 
des Morgenlanders Berlin, 1803, 8vo In this 
work he represents, as is common at the present 
time, the whole narration of Moses as fabulous 
He endeavours to render it probable that the 
whole territory extending from the Persian Gulf 
eastwards to the Peninsula of Malacca, was the 
region intended by Eden , that the Ganges was 
I one^ of the four rivers, and that these original 
habitations were afterwards placed by the He- 
brews more in their own vicinity. Among the 
older works on this subject, cf. Beland, He situ 
paradisi, in his “ Diss. Miscell ” t i. Bochart, 
Geog. Sacra, and Michaelis, Spiceleg. t n In the 
seventeenth century, Glaus Rudbeck, a Swede, 
wrote a book called “ Atlantica,” in which he 
placed paradise in Sweden. In the nineteenth 
century, Hr. Hasse, in his “ Entdeckung im 
Pelde der altesten Erd-und Menschengeschichte,” 
endeavoured to prove that Eden was the north 
of Europe, and that paradise was Prussia. 


SECTION LIII. 1 1 

OF THE IMAGE OF OOD IV WHICH MAN WAS CREATED 
I Histovj of opinions respecting the Image of God 

No one doubts that the image of God denotes in 
general a likeness of God, (s. 52.) But the opinions 
of theologians have always been different respect- 
ing the particular points of resemblance which 
Moses intended to express by this phrase And 
this IS not strange, since Moses does not explain 
what he means by it, and it is used in very dif- 
ferent significations in the Bible , which is a fact 
that has not been sufliciently noticed. The com- 
mon opinion IS, that this phrase denotes ceitain 
excellences which man originally possessed, but 
which he lost, in part at least, by the fall. The 
principal texts which are cited in behalf of this 
opinion are, Gen i 26, coll, ii 15, seq ; and from 
the New Testament, Col in. 10, coll Ephes* 

IV. 24, where a renewal after the image of God is 
mentioned ; which is understood to mean a re- 
storation of this image, implying that man must 
have lost it ; also 2 Cor. xi. 3. Against this com- 
mon opinion it may be ohj'ected, that the image of 
God IS described in many passages as existing 
after the fall, and as still discoverable in men j as 
Gen. IX 6, “ Whoso sheddeth man’s blood, by 
man shall his blood be shed, for m the image of 
God made he man also James, iii 9, “ With 
the tongue we curse men, who are made after the 
similitude of Godf also 1 Cor. xi. 6, 7, dvhp — 
siicihv — Osov virdp^wm Here also belongs the 
passage often cited in behalf of the opposite opi- 
nion, Gen. V. 1 — 3, where it is said, that God 
created man in his image ; and that Adam begot 
a son in his own likeness, and after his image ; 
from which it must appear, that Seth, being made 
m the likeness of Adam, must have had the same 
image of God, whatever it was, which Adam 
possessed This phrase, then, evidently, is not 
always used in the same sense in the Bible, 
And the fault of interpreters and theologians 
has been, that they have overlooked the different 
meanmgs m which this phrase is used, and have 
selected one only, which they have endeavoured 
to elicit from all the texts in which the phrase 
occurs 

As to the question, in what consists that ex- 
cellence of man, denoted by the phrase, the image 
of God, we find, 

I Even the oldest Christian writers, the eccle- 
siastical fathers, were very much divided. This is 
acknowledged by Gregory of Nyssa, in an Essay 
devoted to this subject. Theodoret confesses, 
that he is not able to determine exactly in what 
this image consisted, Qusest. xx in Genesin. 
Epiphanius thinks that the thing cannot be de- 
termined, Hieres. 30 Tertulhan placed it m the 
innate powers and faculties of the human soul, 
especially in the freedom of choice between good 
and evij, Adv. Marc. ii. 5, 6. Philo placed it in 
the vovg, the rational soul, and associated with 
this phrase his Platonic notions respecting the 
original ideas in the divine mind (\6yog), of 
which the visible man is a copy, He Opif Mundi, 
The human race, according to him, is indeed de- ' 
generate, but yet has traces of its relationship , 
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with the Father of all , for Trag dvOpcoTroc Kara 
fxkv T'l^v d idvoiav ^’/cftwrai QsX(p Xoycp, rjjg 
piaKapiag (pvcrsojg EKfiayslov, rj aTToaTTaapa ?) 
dTTavyaufxa ysyovwg Origen, (Hepi ap%wx', 
111 6,) Gregory of Nyssa, and Leo the Great, 
were of the same general opinion on this subject 
as Tertullian. According to these ecclesiastical 
fathers, this image of God consists principally in 
the rectitude and freedom of the will, and in the 
due subordination of the inferior powers of the 
soul to the superior. The immortality of the 
body IS also included by Leo and many others. 
Epiphanius blames Origen for teaching, that 
Adam lost the image of God, which, he says, the 
Bible does not affirm He knows and believes, 
“ quod in cunctis homimbus imago Dei permaneat,^^ 
Ep. ad Joannem, in Opp Hieionymi, t i Most 
of the Grecian and Latin fathers distinguish 
between imago and similitudo Dei, By the mage 
of God, they say, is meant the original constitu- 
tion (Anlage ') — the innate powers and faculties 
(potentia naturalis, Scholast.) of the human soul. 
By the similitude of God, is meant, that actual 
resemblance to him which is acquired by the 
exercise of these powers. I shall not dwell upon 
the subtleties of the schoolmen, which are still 
prevalent to some degree in the Bomish church 
Vide Petavius. [For an account of these, vide 
also Hahn, Lehrbuch, s. 76 ] 

2 Nor are modern theologians at all more 
unanimous. The most important opinions en- 
tertained on this subject in modem times admit 
of the following classification — viz , 

(а) Some find this image in the rational soul, 
hke Philo, who, as before remarked, supposed it 
to consist, not in bodily advantages, but in the 
vovg, the higher reason alone, He Opif. Mundi, 
p 15, 45 ; and like many of the fathers. To be 
sure, this higher rational and moral nature of 
man lies at the foundation of all his other excel- 
lences, and indeed is essential to their very exist- 
ence But, according to the representation of 
the Bible, this rational soul is not so much itself 
this image of God, as the foundation or source of 
those excellences m which it does more properly 
consist. 

(б) Others find it in the dominion of man over 
all the creatures of the earth , because this do- 
minion is mentioned in immediate connexion 
with the image of God in Gen i 26. So think 
Socinus and his followers, and also many Armi- 
nians. According to both of these theories, the 
image of God must be allowed still to exist in 
man. This will be farther considered hereafter 

(c) Others find it in the moral perfections of 
our nature which we have lost by the fall These 
writers refer to the texts in the epistles to the 
Colossians and Ephesians, and in accordance with 
these explain the passages in Genesis relating to 
this subject. This is the most common theory. 
In the language of the ApoL Conf. Augs., the 
image of God consists in certior notitia Dei et 
probitas Theologians define it, justitia originalis 
sive sanctitas, original uprightness or holiness. 

(d) Those who find difficulties with all these 
opinions, endeavour to relieve the subject by di- 
viding the image of God into a physical and a 
moral image , or into an essential and an incidental 
image The latter, they suppose, is now lost, or 


exists m a less degree , the former is still pos- 
sessed by man 

II Biblical uses of the phrase, ** the Image of God ” 

1. We cannot expect to find any strict or de- 
finite notion attached to this phrase in the ancient 
Mosaic account The general idea ot divinity, 
greatness, precedence, is all that Moses intends to 
expiess when he uses it; insigms dignitas ac 
prcestantia hominis. Morns, p. 103, s 18 Any 
one who possesses excellence and dignity superior 
to other men, is said, in this widest sense, to bear 
the image of God, as 1 Cor. xi. 7 , Ps Ixxxu 6. 
Moses, however, places it principally and pro- 
minently in that part of this superiority which is 
most obvious to the senses — viz., the superiority 
of man over irrational creatures, and his dominion 
over the earth By this limitation, however, the 
other excellences of our nature are not excluded ; 
but, on the contrary, those powers and faculties 
from which this more obvious superiority results 
must be included in the idea of Moses. But while 
Moses, in the use of this phrase, had in his eye 
that superior excellence of man by which he is 
lord of the earth, he does not teach anywhere 
that man lost this entirely by the fall , but, on 
the contrary, implies that he afterwards pos- 
sessed it. Vide No. I. Princes and judges are 
called by Moses gods, and sons of God, on ac- 
count of the superiority and dominion which 
they possess. Vide s 17. For the same reason 
man is king and god of this lower creation, which 
honours him as the image of God. Havid pro- 
bably used the phrase in this wider sense in 
Ps. viii. 6 — 9, where he explains and paraphrases 
Gen. 1 26, seq Cf 1 Cor xi 6, 7 , James, in. 9. 
Chrysostom, Theodoret, and even Augustine, ex- 
plained the words of Moses in this way. 

2 The later Jews appear to have used this 
phrase in different senses, as we learn from the 
Book of Wisdom and Sirach. They included in 
Its meaning, 

(a) The immortality of the body, dcpOapaia. 
''Otl b Qsbg cfcricrf rbv dvOpwjrov irr d^Oapaia, 
Kal tiKOva rijg Idiag ibiorrjrog kiroiijatv avrov. 
^bovtp bk dia€6Xov B’duarog eiafjXOsv elg rbv 
Koafiov" TTELpd^ovai be avrov ol rijg ekslvov peptSoQ 
bvreg, Book of Wisdom, n. 23, 24. In this re- 
spect, therefore, according to this writer, we have 
lost the image of God, Vide ver. 24, where he 
considers death as the consequence of sin, and 
attributes it to the devil. This immortality was 
regarded by the whole ancient world as some- 
thing divine and godlike, and is made by Homer 
the principal mark and characteristic of his 
deities. Gods and dBdvaroi are always synony- 
mous in his writings. 

(b‘) Dominion over the earth, Book of Wisdom, 
IX. 2, 3 , Sirach, xvii 3, 4. The dominion of 
man over the inferior creation is regarded, even 
by Philo, as a remnant of his original perfection 
and power. He Opif Mundi, p. 100, ed. Pf 
Sirach, in the passage cited, seems to include m 
this image, together with dominion over the 
earth, reason, speech, and the other perfections 
mentioned in ver. 5, seq. In this respect we still 
retain the image of God 

(c) The moral state. Book of Wisdom, ix. 3, 
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where mention is made of the offLorrig ical diicaio- 
< 7 vvr] ical EvOvTijQ which the first men 

hved upon the earth and ruled over it. These 
moral excellences we do not any longer possess , 
certainly not m the same degree as formerly. 

3 The same significations of the phrase, 
of God, which were noticed No. 2, were common 
among the Jews at the time of Christ, and were 
accordingly adopted by the apostles They use 
this phrase, 

(a) In reference to the general exaltation, dig- 
nity, and dominion of man • — e. g , 1 Cor xi 7 , 
James, in. 9. (5) In reference to the moral 

perfections of man, exactly as it is used by the 
author of the Book of Wisdom — e. g , Col. in. 10, 
coll. Ephes. IV 23, 24. Both of these epistles 
were written at the same time , they are entirely 
similar in phraseology, and perfectly parallel in 
these passages. Christians, especially converts 
from heathenism, are here exhorted to renounce 
altogether their former sinful pi opensities, and 
the wicked life which they had previously led, 
(jraXaib^ avOpoj'jrog ,) and to put on the new man 
— 1 e , to be wholly renovated, to embrace new 
principles, and to lead a new life correspondent 
to their principles. Now this new man is said to 
be dvcucaLvovfjL^vog, renewed — i. e., new created, 
or remodelled by God, Ephes. iv. 23 , and hence 
the phrase, the renewal or restoration of the di- 
vine image Ei'e iTriyvwaiv should be construed 
with KTLffavTog avron, to the knowledge of God — 
i. e , this disposition is produced in you to enable 
you to attain to the knowledge of God and of his 
will — a living and saving knowledge. to 

create anew, transform — i. e., entirely to change 
and improve , continuing the figure derived from 
the new man. Kar eiKova Qeov — i e , according 
to Ephes, IV 24, /card Qsbv, after the pattern or 
hkeness of God — i. e , that you should become 
again like unto God, Paul here makes this like- 
ness of God to consist in a moral resemblance — 
that holiness and uprightness, to the attainment of 
which Christ teaches us the means, and gives us 
the power. This is clear from what precedes, 
and also from Ephes. iv, 24, where Paul says 
that this reformed character, bearing the divine 
likeness, consists hSiKaioaOvg (piety), /cat 6(n6T)]TL 
Ttjg dXrjOetag — (i. e , dXriBivy,) honest, sincere in~ 
tegrity. The same words are employed in the 
passage cited from the Book of Wisdom. John, 
in his epistles, frequently urges the duty of striv- 
ing to become like to God, (filii Dei,) although 
; he does not use the phrase, image of God. Plato 
[ says, that hkeness (opOLWing') to God is, “ dhcaiov 
Kai offLov pErd (jipovrfcrEwg ykveaQau^ Cicero 
makes our likeness to God both a physical and 
moral resemblance. God, he says, animated the 
human body, “ nt essent qui terram tnerentur, 
qmque coelestium ordmem contemplantes imita- 
rentur cum vitae modo et constantia.” 

Ill Concluding Memarks 

We draw the following general conclnsion 
frorn these historical and exegetical observations 
— viz , the phrase, the image of God, is very com- 
prehensive, and used m the Bible in more than 
one sense ,* and many unnecessary disputes would 
have been avoided, if it had not been adopted in 


systematic theology as the title of a particular 
article One may say, without at all denying a 
primitive state of innocence, that the image of 
God in which man was created did not consist in 
this state, and that it still continues after the fall. 
If we believe the scriptures, we shall believe in 
the primitive innocence of man , but there is no 
necessity for ns to call it the image of God. It 
would be far better to abandon the phrase, image 
of God, in speaking scientifically on the original 
perfections of man, and to adopt m its place the 
more comprehensive title, the state of innocence. 
The latter phrase is derived from 2 Cor xi 3, 
where Paul says, he fears that, as Eve was be- 
guiled by the serpent, Christians may be beguiled 
(by false teacheis) from the dirKorij'^og rrjt, eig 
Xparrov — i e , simplicitas, sincerity, purity , here, 
pure hoe to Christ, true and sinceie dependence 
upon him, hke what innocent children feel towards 
their parents and benefactors. 

Again , we compare men with God in respect 
to all the excellences which we observe in them, 
and which we conceive that he also possesses, only 
m a higher and more perfect degree. We may 
say of men, therefore, that, in respect to all these 
excellences, they hear the mage of God, or are 
like him Now we still possess, as we are taught 
in the scriptures, many of these nobler poweis 
with which oui nature was endued, though in a 
far less degiee than God, such are reason, do- 
minion over the earth, &c. Other of these ex- 
cellences, according to the constant doctiineof 
the Bible, we have lost bj the fall, or possess at 
present m a far less degree than our first parents 
before the fall. Among the latter are (a) that 
degree of bodily strength and health which laid 
the foundation for the immortality of the body , 
and (6) more especially moral perfections. Thus 
we see that the Bible will support us in saying, 
both that we still possess the image of God, and 
that we possess it no longer, according as we use 
this phrase m a wider or narrower sense. So far 
as the posterity of Adam still possesses reason and 
power over irrational creatures, they still possess 
the image of God, Deo sunt smiles So far as 
they have ceased to be righteous and holy as 
man was in his state of innocence, and so far as 
their bodies are now become mortal, they have 
lost the image of God. But so far as they re- 
gain this original moral rectitude, and a happy 
immortahty, they again become like God, and 
his image is renewed in their souls. This whole 
subject IS discussed by Morus, p 105, s 23, in a 
manner worthy of imitation, especially in the 
practical turn which he has given it. 

Note. — Theologians have invented various di- 
visions and technical phrases, in order to deter- 
mine more accurately the nature and kind of 
those excellences and perfections which were 
bestowed by God upon man at the creation. But 
these divisions have given rise to many erroneous 
views of this subject, The following distinctions 
deserve to be particularly noticed — 

1. These original endowments of man are not 
to be understood as excellences which he pos- 
sessed in actual exercise, Qiabitus, Scholast. ha- 
bitus infusi,') hut only as capacities and faculties 
for those excellences which, by practice and ex- 
ercise, he may come to possess. The human 
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soul resembles in this respect an unwritten leaf, 
(the tabula rasa of Aristotle,) upon which every 
thing can be wiitten for which it has a natuial 
fitness and susceptibility. Vide Introduction, s 4. 

2. They are naturales; united with human 
nature, and wrought into it by God , and opposed 
(a) to perfechones essentiales, because man can 
be conceived to exist without them, and would 
remain man though destitute of them , and (5) to 
perfechones superadditi per graham. This last 
point was affirmed in opposition to many theolo- 
gians of the Romish church, who placed these 
excellences in a high degree of wisdom, justice, 
and holiness, imparted by God to men on crea- 
tion in a supernatural manner, and m addition to 
the original endowments of his nature They 
regarded the similitude cum Deo as opposed to the 
status purorum naturalium, in which man was 
without the knowledge or love of God; and 
therefore as a donum supernaturale^ which could 
be lost without altering the essential nature of 
man. 

3 Perfechones propagibiks. It was the inten- 
tion of God that these perfections should be 
transmitted to the posterity of our first parents, 
so long as the conditions prescribed by God should 
be fulfilled. 

SECTION LTV 

OF THE PRIMITIVE STATE OF MW, HIS MENTAL 
AND MORAL PERFECTIONS 

The excellences which man possessed in his 
original condition are generally divided into two 
classes , (a) Internal, such as belong to the essen- 
tial constitution of human nature, as established 
by God himself, including all his original perfec- 
tions both of soul and body, s. 54, 55. (6) Ex- 

ternal, such advantages as man possessed 'from 
the relation to the rest of the creation in which 
he was placed by God , his dominion over the 
other creatures o*f the earth, his title to use them 
for his own advantage, &c — imago Dei sensu 
lahori, s. 56. We shall first tieat of the in- 
ternal^ excellences of man , in this section, of 
the original perfections of his soul, in the follow- 
ing, of those of his body. The excellences which 
originally belonged to the soul of man will now 
be considered in reference to its two principal 
powers — understanding and will. 

I Original Excellences of the Human Understanding 

Reason and the intellectual powers are the 
noblest gifts which we have received from God, 
without which we could not be moral beings 
We cannot suppose, then, that these powers 
should have remained idle and unemployed dur- 
ing the happy state of innocence in which our 
first parents lived. Paul, therefore, with entire 
truth, makes iTrLyviaaiQ one of the things in which 
our likeness to God consisted; Col ui. 10, cf. 
s 53 , since hohness and blamelessness, the other 
things mentioned as constituting it, could not 
exist, without some knowledge of good and evil. 
This knowledge, however, was not itself directly 
imparted to man at his creation, but only the 
power of obtaining knowledge. \hde s. 53, ad 
finem. 


In what the knowledge of our first parents con- 
sisted neither Moses nor any other sacred writer 
has particularly informed us Their state with 
respect to knowledge is doubtless justly described 
as a state of infancy , in the sense, however, in 
which we speak of the infancy of nations; for 
Moses does not represent Adam as in all respects 
resembling a new-born child. As to actual know- 
ledge, he was, indeed, at the moment when God 
created him, exactly in the condition of a new- 
born child, and quite as destitute of innate 
ideas. But in another respect he was very un- 
like a new-horn child , in this, namely, that he 
was able to exercise his reason immediately, which 
a child is not. God created man, according to the 
Mosaic account, not only endued with reason, 
but able to exercise it on his first entrance into 
the world And if he had immediately the lull 
use of his intellectual powers, he must very soon 
have acquired from the objects by which he was 
surrounded a great variety of ideas, and a large 
stock of knowledge , and he would advance in 
knowledge the more rapidly and easily, as his 
mind was not as yet swayed by those inordinate 
bodily appetites, nor darkened by those preju- 
dices, nor confirmed m those bad habits, by which 
all others who have attained to maturity ar,e so 
effectually hindered in the acquisition of know- 
ledge. 

The means by which God called the intel- 
lectual powers of man into exercise, and brought 
them to a full development, were, according to 
Moses, of two kinds. 

(a) Indirect, — ^the external objects by which 
man was surrounded Animate creatures, being 
more nearly related to him than the inanimate 
creation, were the first objects which attracted 
his attention and excited his curiosity. That 
this was so we may conclude, both from what we 
observe every day among children, and from the 
express declaration of Moses. The living crea- 
tui es with which man was conversant first em- 
ploy ed his thoughts, and in giving them names, 
he fiist exercised the faculty of speech. Cf. s. 52,11. 
It was not until afterwards, and only in an in- 
ferior degree, that the inanimate creation also ad- 
ministered to his instruction hy the various ob- 
jects which it presented to his attention. 

(&) Direct . — ^the revelations made immediately 
to man. The Mosaic history throughout repre- 
sents God as familiarly and directly conversant 
with our first parents, and as speaking with 
them; Gen ii. 16, 17; i. 29, 30 And the his- 
tory of the fall (chap iii.) presupposes in our 
first parents an acquaintance with some direct 
divine instruction, and with positive divine pre- 
cepts ; and this corresponds entirely with the 
notions which even heathen nations have always 
had of the original condition of man. In the 
early and infant age of the world, the Deity, they 
supposed, walked familiarly among men, and re- 
vealed himself to them directly, hy words, dreams, 
visions, and in other ways 

The knowledge of our first parents, so far as it 
was derived from natural sources, must have been 
confined to the objects hy which they were im- 
mediately surrounded , and even with regard to 
these, they knew only as much as was necessary 
for them in the circumstances in which they 
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'were placed. In comparison with the knowledge 
which we possess at present, it must have been 
very small, as their wants were comparatively 
very few. The Mosaic history does not afford 
the remotest support to the fabulous stones 
which we find in the rabbins, ecclesiastical 
fathers, and other writers, who have followed the 
later Jewish teachers, respecting the extensive 
physiological, scientific, and literary knowledge 
of Adam These" Jewish fables are connected 
with the notion that the language which Adam 
spoke was Hebrew, which is supposed by the 
Jews to be a holy language, inspired by God — a 
pretension which has been ably refuted by 
Schultens The Jevs think they can discover 
proof of the thorough knou ledge of nature which 
Adam possessed, m the Hebrew names which 
they suppose him to have given to the various 
animals, and from the etymologies of these 
names. 

We should not expect to find thorough know- 
ledge or extensive learning in our first parents, 
for the following reasons —viz., (a) With their 
few wants they could derive no advantage from 
such knowledge, and could make no use of it 
(b) As to religion, the knowledge which they 
needed both of its theoretical and practical truths 
could be comprised in a few simple and intelli- 
gible points Of any higher or more extended 
knowledge of this subject they were at first 
wholly incapable (c) It will not be denied tliat 
the language of our first parents must have been 
simple and scanty Vide s 55. But it is well 
known from experience, that without words, and 
indeed without a great copiousness and richness 
of language, neither distinct and definite ideas, 
nor, in general, accurate knowledge, can exist 
(d) When men first begin to collect in society, 
even supposing them endued with the most noble 
faculties and intellectual powers, they cannot be 
instructed by philosophy, like learned and culti- 
vated people They must first be instructed by 
what IS sensible , and have everything rendered 
as obvious to the senses as possible , exactly as it 
is represented Gen ii 19,20 If the representa- 
tion there made were different, and such as many 
modern scholars would have us believe, it would 
be highly improbable, and the whole narrative 
would become suspicious. This very simplicity 
gives it the stamp of internal truth (e) Oar first 
parents are represented in chap in. as in fact 
credulous and easily beguiled And how can 
this be reconciled with the supposition that they 
possessed that deep and extensive knowledge 
and those great perfections sometimes ascribed to 
them? The knowledge of Adam, then, cannot 
he compared with that of any advanced and 
mature race of men. The same standard of judg- 
ing cannot be employed in the two cases It may 
be readily conceded, howevei, that the powers 
and faculties of our first parents, as long as the 
crap^ and Trvsufia. sense and reason, remained in. 
proper balance, were greater than those of their 
posterity, in whom the case is otherwise. Vide 
Dr. Junge, “ Volekommenheiten der ersten Men- 
schen,” Stuck 1, of his philosophical and theo- 
logical Essays , Nurnberg, 1779, 8vo. 


II Original Excellences of ihe Human Will 

They consist chiefly in the order and regu- 
larity of our bodily desires. Our first parents 
in their state of innocence were blameless and 
sinless. They had sincere love for God and re- 
gard for his commandments, and did everything 
which was agreeable to him with the greatest 
readiness, out of pure love, as virtuous children do 
the will of an earthly parent. In short, if their 
piety was childlike in respect to the knowledge 
upon which it was founded, it was also so m re- 
spect to its purity and simplicity. And this dis- 
position is that which will be revived m those m 
whom the image of God is renewed. Hence 
Christ recommends us so earnestly to become 
like children Our first parents obeyed from 
grateful love , and it is the object of Christianity, 
in designing to renew the image of God, to bring 
us to render obedience to God and Christ from 
motives of grateful love. But this rectitude of 
our first parents consisted only m the subjection | 
of their bodily appetites to the law of reason. 
Both scripture and experience teach us that our 
depravity and moral degeneracy arise principally 
from the dominion of sense (adp^) over reason 
(n'VEvpa.') Such was not the case with man m 
his state of innocence; he then suffered his 
appetites to be controlled by rational considera- 
tions , he fixed his choice only upon what was 
good, and his desires being virtuous, his actions 
were the same Hence this original rectitude of 
man is called sinlessness (^dvap.aprrjcrLa,') The 
representation now given of the original recti- 
tude of man depends principally upon the pas- 
sages, Col. m. and Ephes iv. Vide s, 53. In 
these passages, righteousness (uprightness) and 
holiness (moral perfection) are ascribed by Paul 
to the will of man as first created, and as re- 
newed This rectitude of the will is called by 
theologians imaginem Dei stride sic dictam, also 
justitiam originalem, the last of which is used m 
the Apol. Augsb Confession. Vide Morus, 
p 105, Not ad s 23. Of the same import is the 
phrase svOvrrjg ^uxric, which occurs, Book of 
Wisdom, IX 3 (s. 53) , and also baLoriig and 
drrXorrig, 2 Cor. xi 3 ’^vQvg corresponds with 
the Hebrew honest, upright, virtuous , and is 
used with particular reference to the text, Eccles. 
vii 29, “ God made man upright ; but he sought 
out many inventions (wrong ways) ” The mean- 
ing is man had a natural capacity for virtue, but 
he abandoned nature, and declined to evil, not- 
withstanding his noble capacities. 

The opinions which many form of the per- 
fections of the will of our first parents, and of the 
virtues of their character, are frequently very 
extravagant. This is a fault which should be 
guarded against. Man was created with the 
amplest capacity for moral excellency , but it 
cannot be said that he had attained to the actual 
possession of this excellence in a very high 
degree High and confirmed virtue can only he 
attained by a long course of moral action ; and 
at that early period opportunities for this action 
must have been very rare God, however, did 
not require more from man than he had given 
to him. But the understanding of man in his 
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primitive state, though indeed sufficient for the 
situation in which he was placed, was still very- 
small, and his actual knowledge very limited , 
but the more feeble and imperfect these are, the 
more imperfect, necessarily, must be that virtue 
which depends upon them. There is a great 
difference between the innocence of childhood, 
and the virtue which is grounded upon the more 
perfect and mature knowledge and experience of 
a riper and more advanced age If our ffrst 
parents had possessed so preponderating a bias to 
good as many have supposed, it is hard to see 
how they could have been so easily seduced. 
We behold them yielding to temptations which 
would have in vain assailed many of those among 
their descendants, in whom, according to the lan- 
guage of scripture, the image of God is renewed 
They, however, were not destitute of a know- 
ledge of their duty sufficient for their situation , 
for so much God had provided, Genesis, iii. 2, 3. 
Accordingly, their neglect of duty and their 
transgression of the divine command could be 
imputed to them. We should avoid, therefore, 
the other mistake of representing them as entirely 
Ignorant Vide Morus, s. 8, 22. If they had 
been faithful in the use of the knowledge which 
they possessed, they would have attained to a 
greater measure of it, and to a more fixed habit 
of goodness, as is the case among those in whom 
the image of God is renewed. Cf Matt xiin 12, 
and the texts cited from the epistles to the Ephe- 
sians and Colossians, 


SECTION LV 

OF THE PRIMITIVE STATE OP MAN ; HIS BODILY 
EXCELLENCES, AND SPEECH 

I Onginal Excellences of the Human Body , 

1. The superiority of our first parents over 
their posterity in this lespect cannot be accu- 
rately and particularly determined from the 
Mosaic account. So much, however, is clear 
from this account, that the body of man was then 
perfectly healthy, strong, and vigorous, and that 
it would have enjoyed a never-failing youth if 
man had continued in that happy condition in 
which he was first placed. And this account 
agrees perfectly with the representations which 
we find among other nations of the animal cheer- 
fulness, the bodily health and strength of man in 
the golden age, and even down into the heroical 
age. Homer frequently speaks of the strong 
bodily powers of the men of an earlier period, in 
comparison with the feebleness of those who 
lived in his own age. The blooming health and 
bodily vigour of our first parents contributed to 
the health and strength of the soul , its powers 
were not disordered or weakened by sickness, 
the passions and appetites, which so often de- 
stroy both body and soul, were as yet moderate 
and regular On this subject, as well as with re- 
gard to the original mental and moral excel- 
lences of man, the fancy of the later Jews was 
very active, and they invented innumerable 
fables, with which their writings are filled, re- 
specting the beauty, the gigantic size and strength, 
of the first man. 


The immortality of the body is expressly men- 
tioned in the Mosaic account, as one of the pecu- 
liai’ distinguishing advantages which our first 
parents enjoyed, Gen li 17, but which we have lost 
by the fall, Gen. m 3,19 The same is also eveiy- 
where taught by the later Jewish writers, who 
always regarded the immortality of the body as a 
part of the image of God. Vide Book of Wisdom, 

11 23, seq., (s 53, II 2.) So also the first Christian 
teachers — e g, Romans, v 12, vi. 23, 1 Cor 
XV 21, 22 , where the same views are given as 
m the texts cited from the Book of Wisdom. 
This doctrine of the immortality of the body does 
not imply that man in his nature was so unalter- 
able that he absolutely could not die An impos- 
sibditas moriendi, or immoi talitas absoluta, is not 
pretended , hut only the absentia necessitatis na~ 
turalis monendi, or immortalitas hypothetical the 
condition proposed being obedience to the com- 
mand of God, and the enjoyment of the tree of 
life being permitted to them only so long as they 
should fulfil this condition. Morus, p 98, s. 9, 
note Nor is this immortality represented even 
by Moses as a necessary consequence resulting 
from the incorruptible nature of the human body, 
but as a favour promised to man by God, and 
depending upon the constantly-repeated use of 
the tree of life, Gen. n 9, coll. lii. 22, 24. Cf 
s 52, 11. Something similar to this is found in 
the Grecian mythology, which represents the 
gods as partaking of and ambrosia, m order 
to preserve and invigorate their bodies, while 
mortal men were not allowed to participate of 
this heavenly food, even when they ate with the 
gods Horn. Od. v 197, 199. 

The question is frequently asked, whether man 
would have always remained upon the earth if he 
had not fallen ? The Mosaic history furnishes 
no reply to this question , but the answer com- 
monly given by theologians is, that man would 
not always have remained here below, hut that, 
by some unknown transformation, without death, 
or the separation of the soul from the body, he 
would have been raised to a higher happiness in 
heaven. To this opinion Morus assents. It is 
grounded principally upon the New-Testament 
doctrine, that those men who should still be alive 
at the day of judgment would not die, hut be 
changed — i. e., their grosser bodies would pass, 
without the painful sensation of death, into those 
more refined and perfect bodies which all will 
possess in the abodes of the blessed, 1 Cor. xv. 51, 
seq This representation is supposed to furnish 
some evidence with regard to the original desti- 
nation of the human body ; and this is rendered 
more probable by what Paul says, ver 47, “ dv- 
BpwTtoQ €K yrjg (eotl) ” But we caryiot 

attain to certainty upon this subject, because the 
holy scriptures leave it undecided 

2. It was not intended, however, by the Crea- 
tor, that our first parents, while living m their 
state of innocence, should leave their bodily 
powers unemployed and unexercised. Morus, s. 4 
The life which they were to lead was not one of 
indolent ease and animal enjoyment, although 
such is the notion almost universally entertained 
respecting the life in the golden age Our first 
parents, on the contrary, were required to labour, 
and in that way still further to develop and perfect 
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theirbodily and intellectual powers. Vide s 51 11. 
The very idea, however, of this happy age, ex- 
cludes the notion of pain and hardship, the fre- 
quent attendants of labour. Vide Genesis, n. 5 , 
i]j, 17 — 19 Agriculture is mentioned, in the pas.- 
sages before cited, as the first employment ap- 
pointed for man. The taming, or rather domes- 
tication and employment of animals is mentioned 
in Gen. i. 28. By describing agriculture as the 
first employment of man, Moses obviates the false 
opinion that our first parents were originally in a 
savage state. A degree of cultivation which 
savages do not possess is implied in agricultural 
employments; and they lead faster than any 
other to progressive improvement. 

II. Onginal Language of Mm, 

Speech is the great characteristic excellence of 
man, without which he would hardly be able to 
employ his rational powers, or to exist in social 
connexion with his fellow-men. Of this distin- 
guishing faculty of man Moses makes express 
mention, Gen. u 19 ; cf. s. 52, II There have 
always been very various opinions respecting the 
origin of human language For the opinions of 
the ancient Greeks, vide Puffendorf, Jus naturae 
et gentium, 1 iv. c 1, s. 3, and Muller, Positiones, 
histonco-philosoph. de origme sermonis , Argen- 
torati, 1777. This subject has been often dis- 
cussed in modern times, and has caused much 
controversy both among philosophers and theo- 
logians ; and as it is usually made a topic of dis- 
cussion in modern systematic theology, and can 
be more naturally introduced into this department 
than any other, we shall treat of it briefly in this 
place. Writers on this subject are divided mto 
two principal classes — viz , 

1. Some have maintained that an articulate 
language, consisting of arbitrary sounds, was im- 
parted to man at tus creation, *and that he was 
able immediately to speak it ; and moreover, that 
this onginal language was very copious and in 
the highest degree perfect Man, they assert, not 
only did not, as a matter of fact, invent the lan- 
guage which he spake, but never could have done 
It; and so they suppose that speech was origi- 
nally as special and miraculous an endowment as 
the gift of tongues to the apostles The principal 
advocate of this opinion in modern times is Joh. 
Pet. Sussmilch, who has attempted, with no com- 
mon sagacity, to prove that the origin of language 
IS not to be traced to man, but directly to God 
Vide his Essay on this subject, published at Berlin, 
1766, 8vo. But, 

(a) The nature of language itself, and the 
most ancient history of it, furnish conclusive evi- 
dence that man not only can invent, but has 
actually invented, articulated language, consisting 
of arbitrary sounds. All languages in their in- 
cipient state are indescribably simple, consisting 
of very few and short words and phrases, which 
are so insufficient for the communication of 
thought, that looks and gestures are called in to 
their aid. Such we observe to be the case still 
with children, who have more thoughts and feel- 
ings than words in which to express them. The 
same is true of savages, and generally of all who 
have but few words. Now, if God had commu- 


nicated language in some such miraculous man- 
ner as is supposed to our first parents, it is hard 
to see why he should have suffered this language 
to be afterwards lost, and how it should have 
come to pass that all the nations springing fiom 
Adam should have begun back with the \ery 
elements of speech, and proceeding from these, 
have formed so many and such different lan- 
guages. According to this supposition, then, a 
great miracle would have been wrought in be- 
half of our first parents, from which none of their 
postenty had reaped the least advantage. This 
is not according to the manner of God in his 
other works. 

(d) The supposition that the original language 
of man was copious and finished, overlooks the 
fact that language cannot be such where objects 
and ideas are still scanty and imperfect. Ideas 
arise from the perception of objects, and the 
number, clearness, and distinctness of our ideas 
IS in proportion to the number of objects which 
we behold, either simply or in connexion with 
others. But language contains the signs and 
symbols by which we express our ideas of things, 
and communicate them to others How, then, 
could there be a perfect language in that simpli- 
city of human life in which there were but few 
objects to be seen or compared ? The advocates 
of this supposition are driven to the absurdity of 
saying that man could have spoken of things 
which he had never seen or thought of. It was 
remarked by Samuel Werenfels, very truly, that 
if one should look through the most comprehen- 
sive and complete dictionary, he would find but 
few words which could have belonged to the 
language of Adam. 

(c) Again , of what use could a rich and cul- 
tivated language have been to our first parents ? 
And if of none, how can the supposition that such 
a language was miraculously given them be re- 
conciled with divine wisdom, which does not 
work miracles except for some important object ? 
Now It is perfectly obvious that to them, in their 
peaceful and simple life, when they had but few 
wants, and those easily satisfied, such a language 
would have been of no utility. They had as yet 
no ideas of innumerable things which became 
afterwards known as improvement advanced; 
and for such things, of course, they had no words 
in their language. The language of our first 
parents, m its incipient state, could not naturally 
have been more copious or perfect than the lan- 
guage of nations generally while they are still m 
their infancy and possess but few ideas, an4 of 
course have, and need to have, but few words to 
express them. 

(c?) We justly conclude, from what we see of 
the wisdom of God in all his other works, that 
he did not endow man, on his creation, with any 
advantage which he himself could attain in the 
dih'gent use of the powers and faculties of his 
nature. So we conclude that man has no innate 
ideas, because he can easily obtain the ideas he 
possesses by the use of his intellectual powers. 
And with still more reason may we conclude, on 
the same ground, that man has no imagines m- 
natas, sive signa innata idearum de rebus. The 
Bible makes no mention of any such; on the 
contrary, it teaches that one way in which our 
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first parents learned language was from their in- 
tercourse with irrational creatures, m giving 
names to which they fiist exercised the faculty 
of speech. 

2. The second class affirm that God did not 
bestow language itself upon man at his creation, 
but gave him powers and faculties which would 
enable him to f oi m a language for himself, and gra- 
dually to refine and enrich it as his circumstances 
might reqmre. Those who hold this opinion may 
have as sincere admiration for the wisdom of God 
and giatitude for his goodness as the advocates 
of the other theory. Among the ancients, Epi- 
curus, (vide Lucretius,) and among the fathers, 
Tertullian and Gregory of Nyssa, assented to this 
opinion ; and it was considered even by Quen- 
stadt as entirely unobjectionable. 

These writers, however, differ among them- 
selves respecting the manner in which man pro- 
ceeded in the development and improvement of 
his faculties of speech The strangest conjecture 
on this point is that of Maupertius, that language 
was formed by a session of learned societies, 
assembled for the purpose ! The theory which 
derives the most support from history is, that the 
roots^ the primitive radical words of articulate 
and conventional language, were originally made 
in imitation of the sounds which we hear from 
the different objects in the natural woild, and 
that these original sounds, in imitation of which 
language is &st formed, become less and less 
discermble in these languages in proportion as 
they are improved and enlarged, and the radical 
words are subjected to various alterations and in- 
flexions. Vide Herder, Ueber den Ursprung der 
Sprache, (a prize Essay;) Berhn, 1772 , 2nd ed. 
1778; 3rd, 1789 Cf the works of Tetens and 
Tiedemann on this subject; also Jerusalem, Be- 
trachtungen, th. ii. s 134, f. 

These views respecting the origin of language 
are entirely consistent with the very natural re- 
presentation which Moses gives, Gen. u 19, 20, 
of the naming of the animals. Vide s. 52, II. 
These were the first objects to which man di- 
rected his attention, and„ to these he gave names, 
sometimes derived from his calls to them, and 
sometimes from voices and sounds which they 
themselves made. In this way, then, man was 
first led to exercise his powers of speech , and it 
was perfectly natural for him to begin to speak 
by giving names to animals, as they are more in- 
teresting to him, and more nearly related to him, 
tl|an ^e inanimate creation. 

Npw, when our first parents were to be in- 
structed in moral objects, which could not be 
recognised by their senses, it must necessarily be 
done by images drawn from nature, and especially 
from animals, anj so their names and the names 
of their actions were figuratively applied, in the 
poverty of the then existing language, to desig- 
nate moral objects. In conformity with these 
views, we must interpret what God says. Genesis, 
ill , iv., which would have been unintelligible to 
our first parents if it had been expressed in such 
language and phraseology as , is now common 
among us , but which, being expressed in a figu- 
rative manner, was level to their comprehension. 
This is the way in which missionaries are now 
compelled to proceed, when they have to do with 


men who have no ideas on rehgiousand spiritual 
subjects, and of course no words answering to 
them in their language. Instruction intended 
for children, also, must be conveyed in the same 
figurative language and style; and they are al- 
ways found to be most interested in allegories 
and fables, like those of jEsop Those who ob- 
ject to this mode of instruction only prove, then, 
their own ignorance. Instruction imparted to 
uncultivated men must of necessity be given m a 
figurative manner, because they not only speak, 
but even think, m figures From abstract expres- 
sions they derive but faint conceptions. The 
case is entirely different among cultivated men. 


SECTION LVI 

OF THE PRIMITIVE STATE OF MAN, HIS EXTERNAL 
ADVANTAGES, AND THE NOTION OF A GOLDEN 
AGE 

I. Oi iginal External Advantages of Man. 

This is the second class of the distinguishing ad- 
vantages of our first parents, as divided in the 
beginning of s. 54. They have their ground m 
the external relation of man to the other creatures 
of the earth ; but they presuppose in him the 
possession of those internal excellences described 
s. 54, 55. These advantages are comprehended 
under the general description, the dominion of man 
over the earth, or over the creatures of the earth, 
Morus, p 104, s. 21 , and this is taken from Gen. 

1 26, seq. coll. Gen. ix. 2. This dominion im- 
plies nothing more than that man possesses 
(a) the right and title to make all the creatures 
of the earth contribute to his own advantage, 
to the supply of his wants, and to the convenience 
of his life , and (b) that he possesses both the 
power and skill to compel them to that subser- 
vience to which their nature is adapted Cf 
s. 52, II. It IS said by Plato, in a passage in 
Timseus respecting the creation of men, as trans- 
lated by Cicero, “ Tales o eantur, ut Deorum im- 
mortalium quasi gentiles esse debeant, divim generis 
appellentur, (cf. Acts, xvii. 28, from Aratus, rov 
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tium principaium'^ God has placed man, as lord, 
at the head of the animate creation, made him 
his image upon the earth — a subordinate god — a 
representative of the Deity. And the irrational 
creatures, whose knowledge cannot extend beyond 
what they can recognise by their senses, can con- 
ceive of nothing superior to man Of God and of 
spiritual things they know nothing, and so^ can 
have no duties to perform to him. Their business 
IS, to submit to man, as their lord and ruler , and 
God has given to man the means to compel them 
to this obedience, for which they were made. 
With many animals, even since the fall, this sub- 
jection to man seems to be natural and easy , they 
are mclined to his service of their own accord, 
or are readily prevailed upon by favours or chas- 
tisements to engage m it. 

This dominion which was conferred upon man 
over the animate and the inanimate creation he 
still retains, at least in a good measure. ^ It is re- 
presented as still the prerogative of man in Psalm 
viil 6—9, the whole of wmeh passage is a para- 
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phrase of Genesis, i. 26, seq. (On the question, 
whether this dominion is only a part, or the 
■whole of what is intended, when it is said that 
man was made m the image of God, cf s 53, 1. 11.) 
Theologians, however, frequently assert, that 
since the fall man does not possess this dominion 
over the inferior creation in its full extent, and it 
does not follow from the words of Moses, consi- 
dered by themselves, that he ever did. Moses, 
however, and other sacred writers, clearly teach 
that such wild, intractable, and cruel beasts, as 
are now found upon the earth, were unknown to 
man in his original condition, where they were 
all taraje and subject to his will. This is clear, 
too, from the figurative description which the 
prophets give of the return of that happy age — 
e g., Isa. XI 6 , Ixv 25 The same opinions re- 
specting that happj age of innocence in the youth 
of the world are found among the Greeks, Ro- 
mans, (cf. Yirg. Eel. iv,) and almost all nations 

From the relation which man holds to ina- 
tional creatures, as their master and ruler, he 
owes them several important duties ; the consi- 
deration of which belongs, however, rather to 
the department of morals than of theology. 

II. The Notion of a Golden Age 

I The notion of a golden age of the world is 
almost universal , and, although somewhat modi- 
fied by the peculiar opinions and customs of each 
people, it is yet found diffused through all 
ages and nations, as far as history extends, and 
is every^where substantially the same. All na- 
tions believe that the original state of the earth 
and of the human race was far more happy and 
cheerful, and in every respect better, than the 
present, and that either at once or more gra- 
dually the woild degenerated. The notions 
which the Grecians, and the nations which adopted 
their mythology, the Romans and others, enter- 
I tamed respecting the different ages, — the golden, 
silver, &c., — are generally known. Cf. Hesiod, 
''Epy. tzal verses 109 — 201. Ovid, Met. I 
89 — 162, Virgil, Eel. iv, and the selections 
from PJato and Diodorus in Euseb. Prsep. Evan, 
i. 7 , xii. 13. [Cf. Lucretius, De rerum nat ii. 
332, seq. Tibullus, i 3, 35, seq. Seneca, Hipp 
V. 524.] The same opinions substantially are 
found among rude and savage nations — the inha- 
bitants of Kamschatka, Tartary, the Indians in 
North and South America, the South-Sea Is- 
lands, &c. 

2. What is the source of these ideas, which are 
so imiTersaUy diffused 

(a) It was formerly supposed very generally 
that all these mythological fables were only tra- 
! ditionary relics and fragments of a direct divine 
revelation. The Mosaic history was regarded as 
the only source from which these various and 
wide-spread ideas were derived, and to shew 
how they were handed down from one age to 
another, and transmitted from the Hebrews to 
the Greeks, Romans, and others, has been very 
often attempted. Rut the arguments employed 
in support of this opmion have been generally 
I far-fetched, and unsupported by history ; as, in- 
deed, all arguments must be which are adduced 
[ in support of the opinion, that the scriptures 


are the only source from which the ideas of the 
Greeks, Romans, and others, lespecting the oii- 
ginal state of man, are deiived, atid Aat these 
ideas have been only corrupted in being trans- 
mitted by the intermixture of fable. Tins opi- 
nion was advocated by Huetius, in his “ Demon- 
stratio Evangelica,” where he endeavoured to 
shew that the scripture history was at the foun- 
dation of the whole Grecian mythology. But 
his theory is inconsistent with facts, as is very 
generally acknowledged at the present day. 
Much, indeed, of the scriptural account respect- 
ing the original condition of man may have been 
preserved and diffused among the nations of the 
earth. But it cannot be historically proved that 
our sacied history is the only ground of these 
ideas of a golden period, in which all nations 
agree. These universal ideas on this subject 
may have arisen partly from other sources. Men 
are everywhere alike in all the essential parts of 
human nature And hence there prevails among 
them a certain universal analogy in lespect to 
language, manners, modes of thought and opinion ; 
and from this analogy their agreement on many 
points may be explained, without supposing them 
to have learned or borrowed from one another. 
Vide Introduction, s. 9, No. 6. 

(b) One cause of this notion of a golden age so 
widely diffused among heathen nations is the dis- 
position, which may be seen in all men, to think 
THE PAST better and more happy than the pre- 
sent This disposition has its origin in a certain 
urgent feeling oj our naiwes, of which we shall 
m a moment say more We shall here speak 
only of the disposition itself, as it is seen among 
men. And in accordance with it, the higher one 
ascends into antiquity the more happy and charm- 
ing does the world become to his view, the 
nearer he approaches the times in which he 
lives, the more imperfect and dismal does every- 
thing appear. It was the same with men in respect 
to their views of the past a thousand years ago. 
And had the world actually degenerated, phy- 
sically and morally, a thousand years ago as much 
as the old men, laudatores tempons acti, doubt- 
less then thought and said, and had each succes- 
sive generation of men since proved, according 
to the expression of Horace, jpropenies vitioswr, 
then the world by this time would have become 
a mere waste, and the whole human race would 
have long since perished ! This prevalent belief 
that the world from the first had been constantly 
deterioratmg was now clothed in an historical 
form, and taught as actual truth , and the fables 
thus invented respecting the early state of man, 
though they differ in some particulars, are yet 
everywhere essentially the same. 

The manner in which the ideas of a golden 
age may have originated, and have been gra- 
dually developed into those mythological descrip- 
tions which are found in all nations, may be 
shewn by the following remarks, founded upon 
experience * — When we have arrived at mature 
> ears, and especially when we are in the decline 
of life, the period of our youth appears to us 
far better than the present. We were then more 
free from anxiety than ever after , our suscep- 
tibility of pleasurable emotions had not then been 
blunted , our heart was open to the enjoyments 
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of life. And when we look around, and every- 
thing seems to us to have degenerated since we 
were young, it is not unnatural to conclude that 
the same has been true in every age , that at a 
very early period, in the infancy of the world, it 
was full of peace and happiness, and from that 
time to the present has been gradually growing 
worse and worse. And we are strengthened in this 
conclusion by hearmg our parents and grand- 
parents speak in the same way respecting the 
times which they have lived through. Thus at 
length we come to the conviction that old times 
V ere better than the present, and that the farther 
back we may go, the more delightful, happy, and 
perfect we shall find the state of the world. We 
then proceed to fill up this general outline which 
we have formed of a happy age. And this we 
do by carefully removing from that golden period 
all the ills and imperfections of our present state, 
the physical sufferings which we now endure, 
and also the evils arising from our social con- 
nexion, and from the progress of refinement. 
Then we suppose there was no need of cloth- 
ing, there was no rough and uncomfortable 
weather, there were no harmful beasts, and men 
were not as yet unjust and cruel. Such is the 
picture of the prinutive state of the earth and 
of the human race, in which the ancient fables 
of almost all nations agree. It deserves, how- 
ever, to be remarked, that Moses dissents from 
nearly all the heathen mythologists who have 
described the original state of man as one of 
indolence and perfect rest, and, on the contrary, 
makes it a state of activity and labour. 

These mythological descriptions have, no 
doubt, an historical basis, but whatever of truth 
there is in them has been enhanced and beauti- 
fied by the imagination in its attempt to brmg . 
up the golden age to its own ideal of perfection. 
For, in reality, that happy state of man of which 
so many dream, and which is depicted in heathen 
mythologies, is nothing more than the state of 
harbansm with its best side turned to the be- 
holder, beautified by the imagination, and placed 
in that same magic and enchanting light with 
which we have seen the entire absence of cultiva- 
tion covered over by the gemus of Rousseau. 
Vide his “ Discours sur Forigme et les fonde- 
ments de Tinegalite parmi les hommes.” If the 
worst side of this state should be exhibited, m- 
stead of pleasing it would shock and disgust all 
who have ever enjoyed the blessmgs of civihza- 
tion and refinement. 

In this way we can account for the origin of 
these universal ideas respecting the original state 
of man, without supposing that they were alto- 
gether derived from the Mosaic record. 

(c) These remarks respecting the manner in 
which the opinions and ideas of men respecting 
a golden age first originated and are gradually 
developed are so obvious, and have so much in- 
ternal truth, that they occur of themselves to 
every observer of the world and of mankind. 
But for this very reason, that the universal ideas 
respecting the primitive state of man can be so 
easily accounted for, without supposing an his- 
torical foundation for them, the Mosaic history 
of this origmal state has, like the rest, been re- 
garded by many as fabulous. But those who 


have taken this view of the Mosaic history have 
overlooked other very important aspects of the 
subject, and have but a very partial acquaintance 
with it. Should they look at this subject on all 
sides they would see the necessity of admittmg 
some real truth as the basis of these wide-spread 
conceptions, and that the claims of the Mosaic 
account to our credence are greatly superior to 
those of heathen mythologies. This will be evi- 
dent from the following considerations — 

(a) The general disposition of all nations to 
regard the original condition of mankind as 
emmently happy, proves, beyond dispute, that 
they have felt a certain pressing necessity to be- 
lieve that God, who is supremely wise and good, 
would have created the human race m a better 
condition than that in which it is now found. 
This feeling is universal among men. Most of 
the ancient philosophers acknowledged it, nor 
have modem philosophers been able entirely to 
suppress it. Vide the writings of Kant But 
to mere philosophers there has always been a 
riddle here, which they have endeavoured, but 
have never been able, satisfactorily to solve. 
This riddle, so inexplicable to them, has been 
perfectly solved by the Bible, in the account 
which It gives of the fall of man from a state of 
mnocence and happiness. 

(/3) That somethin must have taken place to 
corrupt the human if must seem at least pro- 
bable, from the mereV^^tetSity of believmg that 
it was once better than now. But if a book, ac- 
credited as a divme revelation, gives historical 
information respecting both the original happy 
condition and the commencement of the dege- 
neracy of our race, w'e are no longer left in un- 
certainty with regard to the fact. 

(y) The Mosaic history of the state of inno- 
cence, although it agrees in some respects with 
the fables of the heathen respecting the golden 
age, in other respects differs widely from them. 
The extravagant, and plainly false and fabulous 
representations which are found m the writings 
of Hesiod, Ovid, and Plato, who describe the 
happy state as one of ease and indolence, do not 
occur in the writings of Moses. This circum- 
stance alone would lead us to conclude that his 
record is of wholly different origin from theirs, 
and that it is not a mere fiction, but founded on 
historical facts. Moreover, it is more ancient 
than any other account which we have of the 
first age of the world. 


SECTION LVII 

OF THE PROPAGATION OP THE HUMAN RACE 

The Mosaic history informs us, with a simplicity 
which is characteristic of the age in which it 
was written, that God designed that the human 
race should be propagated, and should extend 
itself over the earth , and that he gave to man, 
as well as to other living creatures, the power to 
propagate his own species. Gen i. 28, coll. v. 22. 
But as man consists of two essential parts, body 
and soul, the origin of both these in the posterity 
of Adam must be considered. 
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I 0> igin of the Kvman Body 

The Hebrews generally describe the human 
body as derived directly from parents, as appears 
from the phrases, to come from the loins of the 
father^ to be in his loins^ &c Gen xlvi 26 , 
Heb. vii 5, 10, seq Sometimes, however, they 
speak of it, as takem out of the earth, from the 
earth, or dust , and so as returning to the eai th, to 
the dust, &c Vide s 52, 11 2. The passage, 
Ps. cxxxix. 15, 16, may perhaps be most easily 
explained in this way The human body is there 
represented as being in a dark pit before its birth, 
and as formed m the depths of the earth, from 
lime and earth. The phrase m\inri, is in other 
places entirely synonymous with Both 

Greeks and Hebrews represented the state of 
I man before his birth as similar to that in which 
he will be after his death, and comprised both 
conditions under the words and 
Moses describes man as coming from the earth, 

' and as returning to it And so, according to the 
notions of the Hebrews, man is in the earth, as 
well before his birth as after his death , and 
comes forth into the material world from that same 
vast, subterranean, invisible kingdom, to which 
he again returns Job, i. 21 , x, 9 , xxxiii. 6. 
Eccl. xii. 7. Book of Wisdom, xv. 8 

U The Ongm of the Human Soul 

Respecting the manner of the propagation of 
the soul among the posterity of Adam, the sacred 
writers say nothing The text, Eccl xn. 7, gives 
us, indeed, clearly to understand that the soul 
comes from God in a different manner from the 
body (vide s. 51, 1.) , but what this manner is, it 
does not inform us The texts, Is xlii. 5, and 
Job, XU. 10, which are frequently cited in this 
connexion, merely teach, that God gave to man 
breath and life, and so do not relate to this sub- 
ject Nor can anything respecting the manner 
of the propagation of the soul be determined from 
the appellation, Father of spirits, which was com- 
monly given to God among the Jews, and which 
occurs, Heb xii. 9 Vide Wetstein,in loc. This 
appellation implies nothing more than that, as 
man is the father of an offsprmg of the same na- 
ture with himself, so God, who is a Spirit, pro- 
duces spirits. It is doubtless founded upon the 
description of God, Nnm xvi. 22, as “ the God 
of the spirits of all flesh.” The whole inquiry, 
therefore, with regard to the origin of human 
souls, IS exclusively philosophical , and scriptural 
authority can he adduced neither for nor against 
any theory which we may choose to adopt. But 
notwithstanding the philosophical nature of this 
subject, it cannot he wholly passed by in systematic 
theology, considering the influence which it has 
upon the statement of the doctrine of original 
sm. It IS on account of its connexion with this 
single doctrine (for it is not immediately con- 
nected with any other) that it has been so much 
agitated by theologians, especially since the time 
of Augustine. They have usually adopted that 
theory respectmg the origin of the soul which 
! I was most favourable to the views which they en- 


tertained respecting the native character of man 
And hence the followers of Augustine and of 
Pelagius, the advocates and opponents of the 
doctrine of native depravity, are uniformly ranged 
on opposite sides of the question concerning the 
origin of the soul. 

There have been three principal hypotheses on 
this subject, which will now be stated. 

1. The hypothesis of the pre-existence of souls. 
Those who support this hypothesis, called Pr^eea;- 
isiiani, afhrm that God, at the beginning of the 
world, created the souls of all men, which, however, 
are not united with the body before mams begotten 
or born into the world This was the opmion of 
Pythagoras, Plato, and his followers, and of the 
cabalists among the Jews. Among these, how- 
ever, there is a difference of opinion, some be- 
lieving that the soul was originallj destined for 
the body, and unites with it of its own accord , 
others, with Plato, that it pertained originally to 
the divine nature, and is incarcerated in the body 
as a punishment for the sms which it committed 
m its heavenly state. This hypothesis found ad- 
vocates in the ancient Christian church Some 
Christians adopted the entire system of the Pla- 
tonists, and held that the soul was a part of the 
divine nature, &c Pnscillianus and his fol- 
lowers either held these views, or were accused 
of holding them by Augustine, He Haeres c 70. 
All who professed to believe the pre-existence of 
the soul cannot be proved to have believed that 
it was a part of the divine nature. This is true 
of Ongen, who agreed with the Platonists in 
saying, that souls sinned before they were united 
with a body, in which they were imprisoned as a 
punishment for their sms. Vide Huetius, in his 

Origenianae,” 1 li c. 2, qumst. 6. The pre- 
existence of the soul was early taught hy J ustin 
the Martyr, Hial cum Tryphone J ud. This has 
been the common opinion of Christian mystics of 
ancient and modern times. They usually adhere 
to the Platonic theory, and regard the soul as a 
part of the divine nature, from which it proceeds, 
and to which it will again return. This doctrme 
of the pre-existence of the soul is, however, almost 
entirely abandoned, because it is supposed irre- 
concilable with the doctrme of original sm. 
And, if the mystics he excepted, it has been left 
almost without an advocate ever since the time 
of Augustine. 

2. The hypothesis of the creation of the soul. 
The advocates of this theory, called Creatiani, 
believe that the soul is immediately created by 
God whenever the body is begotten. A passage 
m Aristotle, He Gener. li. 3, was supposed to 
contain this doctrine, at least, it was so under- 
stood by the schoolmen ; and m truth, Aristotle 
appears not to be far removed from the opinion 
ascribed to him Cynl of Alexandria, and Theo- 
doret among the fathers in the Grecian church, 
were of this opinion; and Ambrose, Hilanus, 
and Hieronymus, in the Latin church. The 
schoolmen almost universally professed this doc- 
trine, and generally the followers of Pelagius, 
with whom the schoolmen for the most part 
agreed in their views with regard to the native 
character of man. For these views derived a 
very plausible vindication from the hypothesis 
that the soul was immediately created by God 
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wlien it was connected with the "body. The ar- 
gument was this — If God created the souls of 
men, he must have made them either pure and 
holy, or impure and sinful. The latter supposi- 
tion IS inconsistent with the holiness of God, and 
consequently, the doctrine of the native depravity 
of the heart must be rejected. To affirm that 
God made the heart depraved, would be to avow 
the blasphemous doctrine, that God is the author 
of sin. The theory of the Creatiani was at first 
favoured by Augustine *, but he rejected it as 
soon as he saw how it tv as employed by the Pe- 
lagians. It has continued, however, to the present 
time, to be the common doctrine of the theolo- 
gians of the Romish church, who in this follow 
after the schoolmen, like them, making little of 
native depravity, and much of the freedom of 
man m spiritual things Among the protestant 
teachers, Melancthon was inclined to the hypo- 
thesis of the Creatiani, although, after the time 
of Luther, another hypothesis, which will shortly 
be noticed, was received with most approbation 
by protestants. Still many distinguished Lu- 
theran teachers of the seventeenth century fol- 
lowed Melancthon in his views concerning this 
doctrine — e. g., G. Calixtus. In the reformed 
church, the hypothesis which we are now consi- 
dering has had far more advocates than any other, 
though even they have not agreed in the manner 
of exhibiting it. Luther would have this subject , 
left without being determined, and many of his 
contemporaries were of the same opinion. i 

3. The hypothesis of the propagation of the 
soul. According to this theory, the souls ot chil- 
dren, as well as their bodies, are propagated from 
their parents These two suppositions may be 
made — Either the souls of children exist in their 
parents as real beings, (entia,) — like the seed in 
plants, and so have been propagated fi om Adam 
through successive generations, which is the 
opinion of Leibnitz, in his “ Theodicee, p. i. s. 91, — 
or they exist m their parents merely potentially, 
and come from them per propagmem, or traducem. 
Hence those who hold this opinion are called 
Traduciam. This opinion agrees with what 
Epicurus says Of human seed, that it is “ auiparog 
re Kal ipvxVG aTrocrn’aa'pa” This hypothesis 
formerly prevailed in the ancient western church. 
According to Hieronymus, both Tertullian and 
Apollinaris were advocates of this opinion, and 
even “ maxima pars Occidentalium.” Vide Epist 
ad Marcellin. Tertullian entered very minutely 
into the discussion of this subject in his work 
“ De anima,” c. 25, seq., where he often uses the 
word iradux , but he is very obscure in what he 
has said. This is the hypothesis to which the 
opponents of the Pelagians have been most gene- 
rally inclined, (vide No, 2,) though many who 
were rigorously orthodox would have nothing de- 
finitely settled upon this subject. Even Augustine, 
who in some passages ffivoured the Creatiam, 
affirmed in his book “He origme ^mm 2 dfnullam 
(sententiam) teme7e affiimare oportebit Smce 
the reformation this theory has been more ap- 
proved than any other, not only by philosophers 
and naturahsts, but also by the Lutheraij church. 
Luther himself appeared much inclined towards 
it, although he did not declare himself distinctly 
m its favour. But in the “ Formula Concordiae” 


It was distinctly taught that the soul, as well as 
the body, was propagated by parents in ordinary 
generation The reason why this theory is so 
much preferred by theologians is, that it affords 
the easiest solution of the doctrine of native de- 
pravity If in the souls of our first progenitors 
the souls of all their posterity existed potentially, 
and the souls of the former were polluted and 
sinful, those of the latter must be so too. This 
hypothesis is not, however, free from objections , 
and it IS very difficult to reconcile it with some 
philosophical opinions which are universally re- 
ceived. We cannot, for example, easily conceive 
how generation and propagation can take place 
without extension, but we cannot predicate ex- 
tension of the soul without making it a material 
substance. Tertullian and other of the fathers 
affirm, indeed, that the soul of man, and that 
spirit in general, is not perfectly pure and simple, 
but of a refined material nature, of which, conse- 
quently, extension may be predicated. Vide s 19, 
ad finem, and s 51, 1 ad finem. And with these 
opinions the theory of the propagation of the 
soul agrees perfectly well, certainly far better, 
than with the opinions which we entertain re- 
specting the nature of spirit; although even 
with these opinions we cannot be sure that a 
spiritual generation and propagation is impossible , 
for we do not understand the true nature of 
spirit, and cannot therefore determine with cer- 
tainty what IS or is not possible respecting it. There 
are some psychological phenomena which seem 
to favour the theory now under consideration , 
and hence it has always been the favourite theory 
of psychologists and physicians. The natural 
disposition of children not unfrequently resembles 
that of their parents , and the mental excellences 
and imperfections of parents are inherited nearly 
as often by their children as any bodily attri- 
butes. Again ; the powers of the soul, like those 
of the body, are at first weak, and attain their 
full development and perfection only by slow 
degrees. Many more phenomena of the same 
sort might be mentioned. But after all that may 
be said, we must remain in uncertainty with re- 
gard to the origin of the human soul Impor- 
tant objections can be urged against these argu- 
ments, and any others that might be offered. 
And if the metaphysical theory of the entire 
simplicity of the human soul be admitted, the 
whole subject remains involved in total darkness. 


ARTICLE VII. 

OF THE DOCTRINE RESPECTING ANGELS 
SECTION LVIII 

OP THE IMPORTANCE OF THE DOCTRINE CONCERNING 
ANGBES, AND SOME INTRODUCTORY HISTORICAL 
REMARKS. 

I, The Jmpoi tance of this Doctrine. 

1 Its practical importance. By one class of 
theologians the practical importance of this doc- 
trine has been very much exaggerated , while 
others, who are mostly modern writers, have 
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denied it all practical utility, and have gone so 
far as to insist that it should be entirely omitted 
m common leligious instruction To these views 
we can by no means assent, if we make the Bible 
the source of our knowledge and the foundation 
of our belief in rehgious truth. Nor should we 
allow ourselves to entertain exaggerated views 
of this subject, the tendency of which must be 
injurious. In the mannei in which this doctrine 
IS now generally held among Christians, we see 
the effect of the levity and ii reverence with 
which the doctrines of the Bible have often been 
treated in late years by theological writers The 
contempt with which the belief m angels is 
often spoken of among common Christians is 
not to be wondered at, when we consider how 
it has been treated by the teachers of religion 
in our schools, universities, and pulpits Those 
who are preparing to be teachers of religion 
should take warning from the evils which they 
see produced by the light and irieverent manner 
in which the doctrines of the Bible have been 
lately exhibited. Vide Reinhard’s excellent 
sermon, “Wie sich Chiisten bey so mannich- 
fachen Meinungen uber die Geisterwelt zu er- 
halten haben,” published in the collection for the 
year 1795. 

Angels belong to that invisible world of which 
we, who are composed of oody and spirit, can form 
only very obscure and imperfect notions. Their 
existence, and their influence on the material 
world and human affairs, are not within the cog- 
nizance of our senses, and can be known to us 
only by revelation. They are not mentioned by 
Moses mhis cosmogony, (though he appears from 
many passages to have believed in them ,) be- 
cause he confines himself in that account strictly 
to the visible world And so he mentions only 
the breath of life m mao, although he believed 
beyond dispute that he possessed also a reason- 
able soul. 

2. Its theoretical importance. To the theolo- 
gian, the interpreter, and the student of the 
history of the human mind, this doctrine is of 
great interest and importance For (a) angels 
are very frequently introduced in the sacred 
books of the Jews and Christians. They are 
represented as standing in various relations to 
men, and as actively employed in our affairs 
To deny, therefore, the existence and agency of 
good and bad angels, is plainly contrary to the 
holy scriptures. The opinion of the Sadducees, 
that “there is neither angel nor spirit,” (Acts, 
xxiii. 8,) is always rejected as false and unscrip- 
tural by the writers of the New Testament Not- 
withstanding, then, the disagreeableness of the 
doctrine concerning angels to the taste of the age, 
It must be exhibited by the religious teacher, 
whose invariable duty it is to conform his in- 
structions to the word of God. (3) Many texts 
of the Bible which relate to this doctrme, by 
being misunderstood, have led the great multi- 
tude into opinions respecting the power and 
agency of angels, which are inconsistent with 
the character of God, and of an immoral ten- 
dency, by enabling men to shift the guilt of their 
actions from themselves to ^others And these 
mistaken and hurtful opinions have been fos- 
tered by the incautious and indefinite manner 


in which the teachers of religion have sometimes 
spoken 

3. Some important doctrines are exhibited in 
the Bible as standing m close connexion with 
the doctrine respecting angels , and for this rea- 
son, if for no other, an accurate knowledge of it, 
and of the manner in which it is taught in the 
scriptures, is indispensable. The doctrine re- 
specting sin, and the origin of it ; the temptation 
of our first parents ; the providence of God , the 
s^tate of men hereafter, when they will be brought 
into still closer connexion with spirits ; these and 
other subjects are nearly related to the doctrine 
under consideration. 

4 A critical investigation of this subject, in 
which the declarations of the holy sciiptures 
should be made the chief object of attention, 
would tend to free men from many superstitions 
which are in the highest degree injurious. In 
this view, this doctrine deserves the special at- 
tention of the teacher of religion. For the mis- 
takes which have prevailed with regard to the 
agency of angels, and especially of bad angels, 
have been a most fruitful source of superstitions 
destructive of the happiness, virtue, and piety of 
mankind To correct these superstitious mis- 
takes, and at the same time to teach wuth wisdom 
and judgment what we are taught in the Bible 
with regard to the agency of angels, is the duty 
of the Christian minister. 

II Inboducto^y Historical Remaiks 

The idea that there are certain spirits inter- 
mediate between God and the human soul, and 
employed as the instruments of Divine Provi- 
dence, IS very widely diffused among men, and ’ 
has often attracted the attention and elicited the 
inquiries even of philosophers. The opinions of 
the Hebrews upon this subject are the principal 
object of our present attention ; still, as the 
opinions both of Jews and Christian^ may be 
illustrated by those of other nations, we shall 
bestow some attention upon the latter From 
the writings of Moses we are justified in con- 
cluding that the early ancestors of the Israelites — 
the patriarchs, received by revelation some more 
full and particular knowledge respectmg angels, 
which they transmitted to their descendants 
But the conceptions which they formed on this 
subject — the images under which they represented 
angels to their own minds, as well as the express 
sions which they employed to designate their 
ideas — were influenced by the circumstance of 
time and place in which they found themselves, 
and by their whole external condition. To such 
circumstances the providence of God evermore 
conforms. God treats and governs men more 
humano^ and adapts the revelations which he 
makes to their comprehension and mode of think- 
ing. Hence the variety in the manner in which 
the divme revelations are made To illustrate 
the terms employed in the Bible on this subject, 
and some of the figurative representations which 
it uses, is the object of the following remarks 

Jehovah was worshipped by the ancestors of 
the Israelites as a household god. They naturally 
conceived of him at that early age as resembling 
themselves. Vide s. 18. Whenever he acted, 
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lie conformed to tlie manner m which men act 
He was not visibly present, but he knew all 
things, interested himself m the affairs of men, 
and employed himself actively among them. In 
pursuance of his purposes he also employed his 
servants, who, according to the analogy above 
stated, were conceived of as household servants, 
belonging to the father of a family, and engaged 
in the execution of his commands. They fre- 
quently acted m his name, as his ambassadors, 
and had committed to them the oversight, care, 
and guardianship of men. This notion of them 
is discerned m all the ancient names by which 
they -were called — viz., rrirr (messenger, 

ambassador,) W, Ps cui 20, 21 , 

Ps civ 4. They are commonly invisible, as God 
IS j although, like him, when occasion requires, 
they can appear to men. Hence they were re- 
garded as spirits, though not at that early period, 
in the strict and purely metaphysical sense of 
this term. Vide s. 19, 11. 

Such conceptions as these respecting spiritual 
agents being very familiar and deeply interest- 
ing to those at that age, would very naturally 
occur to them in their dreams. Now dreams 
were regarded by the whole ancient world as of 
divine origin, and as the vehicles of the divine 
communications to men. By seeing angels in 
their dreams, the belief of men in their existence 
was therefore still more strengthened. So in 
Homer, (Iliad, xxui, 103, seq,) Achilles was 
first convinced of the real existence of the souls 
of the departed in the under world by the appa- 
rition of the spirit of his friend Patroclus in a 
dream. And it was perhaps in comphance with 
the prevailing belief that dreams were sent by 
God to instruct mankind, that he actually made 
use of them as one vehicle of his revelations to 
Abraham, Jacob, and the other patriarchs. Vide 
Gen. xxriii 12, &c. 

When’ the notion of angels had once become 
definite, and the belief of their existence con- 
firmed, their agency in human affairs was very 
naturally and easily determined. Everything 
which took place in such a way that the i elation 
between cause and effect was not seen — every- 
thing which could not be assigned to a natural 
cause, was ascribed to the immediate agency of 
God, and of these his invisible servants. When 
God afforded assistance, especially in an unusual, 
unexpected, and unhoped-for manner, ho was 
supposed to do it through the instrumentality of 
angels ^ and m general, when anything took 
place under the divme agency or permission, the 
mediate causes of which were concealed, angels 
were regarded as the agents. In short, they were 
regarded as spirits engaged in the service of God, 
and employed as the instruments of his provi- 
dence, And this is an opinion which the sacred 
writers do not merely record as having been held 
by others, and which they leave to depend 
upon Its own merits, but which they themselves 
adopt as their own, and sanction with their own 
authority. Vide Gen xvi. 7 — 12 , 2 Kings, 
XIX. 35 (the destruction in the Assyrian camp) ; 
Psalm xxxiv. 7; xci. 11, 12; Luke, xvi. 22; 
i 13,28; Heb. i. 14. 

But various objects in the material world, and 


even inanimate things, were also sometimes called 
the angels of God, because they were employed 
by him m the execution of his purposes. This 
appellation will appear more natural, if we con- 
sider that inanimate things, in which there ap- 
peared to be motion and a kind of self-actuating 
power, were regarded by the ancient world as 
really possessing life and animation Thus per- 
haps we may account for it that the appellation 
I angel is so often figuratively applied to things of 
the material world by the Hebrews, especially 
in their poetic writings Vide Ps. Ixxviii 49 , 
civ. 4 (wind and lightning), coll Ps cxlviii. 8, 
(cf Morus, p 89, Not ad s. 6 ,) 1 Chronicles, 
XXI 14 — 16, Acts, XU 23. 

The dwelling-place or principal residence of 
the angels was always represented as with God 
m heaven, the abode of the blessed Hence m 
the scriptural division of the creatures of God 
into those in heaven and those on earth, angels 
are always enumerated with the stars, as belong- 
ing to the former class. So Ps. cxlviii. 1—6, 
coU. ver. 7 — 13. 

2. When the Hebrews became acquainted with 
more powerful rulers than the heads of their 
families, and began to abandon their early patri- 
archal mode of life, they looked upon God in a 
different manner from what they had done before, 
and thought of him under the image of a mighty 
oriental monarch, and compared his dwelling and 
his providence with the palace, court, and govern- 
ment of a powerful earthly ruler. The terms 
which they now used, and the figures which 
they employed, were all borrowed from this 
comparison It is natural for men to compare 
God with the most elevated and powerful beings 
whom they see on the earth, and to pay to him 
those external services of reverence and homage 
which are paid to royal personages. Hence the 
name and other royal predicates, were now 
given to God He was represented as the nni- 
veisal Loid and Judge, seated upon a throne, 
suriounded by hosts of angels and servants, 
ready to execute his commands, and standing 
before him in different offices, divisions, and ranks, 
distinguished among themselves, like other beings, 
in dignity and employment This conception of 
the angels as standing in different ranks and 
offices is at the foundation of many of the figura- 
tive representations in the Bible , which repre- 
sentations, however, though figurative, are in- 
tended to teach the truth that there are differ- 
ences of rank and dignity among the angels, and 
that some have nearer access to God than others. 
Vide 1 Kings, xxil 19 ; Isa vi. 2 , Dan. vii. 10 , 
Luke, 1 . 19 ; Matt, xviii. 10. The same altera- 
tion took place in the external rites of divine 
service, which now became more complex and 
magnificent , and doubtless much of the increased 
splendour of the Jewish ritual may be traced to 
the influence of this comparison of God with an 
earthly king. In the matter of external service, 
God conformed, as far as he could do so without 
injury to the truth, to their conceptions and feel- 
ings. An earthly prmce bears some resemblance 
to God, and the servants of Divine Providence to 
the servants^ and agents of a prince. A useful 
work on this subject is, Paulsen’s “Regierung 
der Morgenlander Altona, 1755, 4to. 
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3 The servants of princes are accustomed to 
give account *to their superiors of the state of 
the provinces over which they have charge, and 
of the good or ill conduct of those placed und.ei 
their government, and are then employed by their 
superiors, lu return, to dispense rewards and 
punishments Now from the resemblance above 
noticed between a king and his servants and God 
and his angels, whatever was said in respect to 
the former was very naturally transferred to the 
latter. And so God is described as sending forth 
his messengers, beaiing good or evil, prosperity 
or adversity, reward or punishment, to men, ac- 
cording to their deserts. Vide Ps. Ixxvui. 49 
Hence we may explain the fact that sickness and 
other calamities inflicted by God are ascribed in 
the scriptures to the angels, through whom, as 
his ministers, he inflicts them. Vide Ps. Ixxvm 49 , 
xxxiv. 8 , 2 Kings, vi. 16, 17 The angel of 
God is represented as the author of the pestilence 
in David’s time , 2 Sam. xxiv 16 , coll Exod 
xii. 13, 23. 

It should be remarked here that in what is now 
extant of the writings of the Hebrews before the 
Babylonian captivity, the title evil angels does not 
properly denote beings who are morally bad in their 
own nature ; but, on the contrary, spirits whose 
nature is good, and who on this very account are 
employed by God, and who, in whatever they 
perform, act undei his will and direction. The 
reason of this title is to be found, therefore, not in 
themselves, but in the nature of the work m 
which they are employed, and the very same 
angel is called evil or good, accordmg as he has 
it in commission to dispense prosperity or ad- 
versity, rewards or punishments. So in Homer, 
when the deity inflicts misfortune, he is called 
KaKhq baLjx(j)v, Odys. x. 64, coll II. xi 61, 
XX. 87. Some have, indeed, attempted to shew 
that the Satan mentioned m Job, i. and ii., was an 
evil spirit in his own nature ; hut this is uncer- 
tain. He is not represented as being himself 
wicked and opposed to the designs of God, but 
rather as a complainant or accuser. The whole 
representation contained m these chapters seems 
to he taken fiom a human court and transferred 
to heaven Vide Michaelis, m loc. 

It IS not until the time of the exile, or shortly 
after it, that we find distinct traces of the doc- 
trine that there are angels who were once good, 
but who revolted from God, and are now become 
wicked themselves, and the authors of evil in the 
world The prohabihty is, therefore, that this 
doctrine was first developed among the Jews 
during their residence in Chaldea and shortly 
afterwards. The same thing is true of many 
other doctrines of the Bible which were not re- 
vealed at first, hut were gradually made known 
by means of the prophets at later periods. We 
cannot, however, certainly prove that this doctrine 
was wholly unknown to the Jews previously to 
the captivity. It is enough for us to know that 
after this time the Jewish prophets, as acknow- 
ledged messengers and ambassadors of God, 
themselves authorized it, and taught it in their 
addresses and writings; and that it is accord- 
ingly now to be received by us as a doctrine of 
the ancient Jewish revelation.^ In hmgmg the 
doctrme concerning angels to a fuller develop- 


ment, the following circumstances were made 
use of by Divme Providence. 

The Persians, and perhaps also the Chaldeans, 
(though this is more doubtful,) held the doctrme 
of dualism^ which afterwards prevailed so widely 
in the East. This doctrine is, that there are two 
coeternal and independent beings, from the one 
of whom all good, and from the other, all evil 
proceeds. Now the doctrme of the Hebrews re- 
specting good and bad angels, though it appears 
at first sight to resemble this, is essentially dif- 
ferent, and cannot therefore have been derived 
from it But when the Hebrews were brought 
under the dominion of the Persians it became 
necessary, in order to prevent them from falling 
into the wide-spread doctrine of their masters, 
that they should he instructed more minutely 
than they had previously been, or needed to be, 
with regard to good and bad angels. And so the 
later prophets brought to light the agency of 
good and had angels in many events of the early 
Jewish history, with which angels had never 
been known to have had any connexion. The 
fall of man — e g , had not been asciibed by Moses 
to the agency of an evil spirit, but this event 
was afterwards ascribed to the influence of Satan, 
and of this Christ himself approves m John, viii. 
Again , the numbering of the people by David is 
described in 2 Sam. xxiv 1, as a crime to which 
he was given up by God, in anger against him ; 
but this same thing is afterwards ascribed in 
1 Chron xxi 1, to the direct influence of Satan. 
In the same way many events were afterwards 
ascribed to good angels, whose agency in them 
had not before been known. Thus the giving of 
the law was not ascribed by Moses to the ministry 
of angels , and this fact is first intimated in 
Psalm Ixviii. J7, and afterwards more clearly 
taught in the New Testament. 

Some periods of Jewish history were more 
remarkable than others for the appearance and 
agency of angels. The patriarchal age is de- 
scribed in the books written before the captivity 
as most distinguished for the visible appearance 
of angels among men, both with and without 
dreams and visions During the age of Moses 
and Joshua, although angels are mentioned, they 
do not seem to have appeared. The communi- 
cations of God to men were at that time made 
mostly through the oracles of the prophets. 
Angels again appear during the period of the 
Judges. But after the time of Samuel they do 
not again appear in the history of the Jews be- 
fore the Babylonian exile ; at which time, and 
shortly afterwards, they are once more intro- 
duced. Shortly before the birth of John the 
Baptist, angels were again very frequently seen, 
and many communications were made through 
their instrumentality But the age of Christ 
and the apostles is distinguished above all others 
tor the frequent appearance and interposition 
of angels, and especially for the agency of evil 
spirits upon the minds and bodies of men. In 
view of the whole we may say, with regard to 
the appearance of angels, what Paul said, Heb. 
j i. 1, with regard to revelations in general, that 
they were TroXvfjLspwg ical 7 roXurpo 7 ra>^ 

4. Other nations, ancient and modeirn, have 
I entertained opinions respecting some interme- 
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diate spirits, and their influence on the world and 
on man, somewhat resembling those of the 
Israelites, though not necessarily derived from 
them Such were the opinions of the Egyptians, 
accoiding to the testimony of Diodorus Siculus, 
and also of the Greeks. The latter, however, do 
not appear in the early stages of their history to 
have had the idea of intei mediate spiiits or 
angels. The datyoi^sQ of Homer are only ^£ot 
under a different name, though, indeed, the 
offices assigned to them and to many of the gods 
by the Greeks aie not more elevated than those 
assigned hy the Hebrews and other nations to 
their angels or intermediate spirits. The Gre- 
cian philosophers, however, for the most part, be- 
lieved that besides God and the human soul, and 
mtei mediate between them, there were other 
spiritual existences. They proceeded on the sup- 
position, confirmed by so many experiments and 
observations, that there is in nature a general 
connexion or chain (crupa), by* which all crea- 
tures are most intimately united together , that 
each class of beings borders upon and runs into 
others ; so that there is no break in the descend- 
ing scale from the highest to the lowest ^ When, 
therefore, they considered the immense interval 
between God and their own souls, they naturally 
concluded that it must be occupied by interme- 
diate beings, subordinate to God, but superior to 
man; and that these beings must themselves 
exist in various degrees of perfection. Such 
appear to have been the opimons of Pythagoras. 
According to the “ Oarmma Aurea,” and Dio- 
genes Laert viii. segm. 23, he believed that be- 
sides the Supreme Being there were four orders 
of intelligences — viz , gods, demons, heroes, andme^. 
To the first three he ascribed about the same 
offices as were ascribed by the Hebrews to their 
angels ; so that his theory really seems somewhat 
to resemble the Biblical doctrine. Considerably 
different from these are the views of Plato. 
Some have indeed thought that they could see in 
the Phffidrus of Plato, in his book “ De legibus,” 
and m some other writings of his, the traces of 
a distinction between good and bad demons 
But this distinction, as Ficinus justly remarks, 
was first made hy the followers of Plato, and 
especially by the Jews and Christians, who phi- 
losophized according to the principles of the new 
Platonic school, and was then ascribed hy them 
to their great master The learned Jews of the 
first and second centuries of the Christian era, 
being conversant with the Grecian, and espe- 
cially with the Platonic philosophy, adopted the 
doctrines of these different schools, and connected 
them with the doctrines of the Jewish religion ; 
and many Christian teachers proceeded m the 
same way, and connected the principles of the 
Platonic school, with regard to the doctnne of 
angels among others, with what they were taught 
from the Bible, and indeed endeavoured to inter- 
pret the Bible in accordance with these Platonic 
principles. Aristotle likewise admitted certain 
mtelligences as intermediate beings between 
God and men, and his theory on this subject was 
adopted by the schoolmen. The stoics, too, 
allowed of some intermediate spirits. Epicurus, 
on the contrary, denied the existence of angels 
altogether , and m this he was consistent with 


himself, since he denied the providence of God’ 
whose instruments these intermediate beings were 
supposed to be hy other philosophers.^ Among 
the Jews, the Sadducees denied the existence of 
angels. Vide Acts, xxiii. 8. They seem to have 
regarded the passages of the Old Testament in 
which angels are spoken of as figurative, and the 
whole account of them as mythological. [The 
existence of angels has been wholly denied in 
modern times by Hobbes, Spinoza, and Edel- 
mann.] 

yVbfe.— We have no great abundance of useful^ 
works on the general history of the doctrine ot 
angels. Most of them take too confined and 
narrow a view of the subject. They merely re- 
cord the opimons of Jews and Christians, with- 
out shewing in what manner these opinions were 
developed and modified. Among these works 
are the following Dr. Joach Oporin, Eilauterte 
Lehre von den Engeln , Hamburg, 1735, 8vo. 
Jac Ode, De Augelis, Trajecti ad Rbenum, 
1739, 4to, (a book in which everything relative 
to this subject is brought together, but without 
judgment or discrimmation.) Jo Fi. Cotta, 
Diss. ii. historiam succinctam doctrinse de an- 
gelis exhibentes , Tuhingae, 1765 — 67, 4to. Also, 
Petavius, Theol Dogm. tom. iii , and Cudworth, 
Syst. Intellectuale, c. 5, with the notes of Mo- 
sheim. There are some treatises of very un- 
equal value in Eichhorn’s “ Bibliothek der bib. 
Lit.” and in Henke’s “ Magazin fur Exeg. Kirch- 
engesch, u. s. w.” The treatise of Ewald, 
entitled “ Die Bibellehre von ^ten and hosen 
Engeln,” published lu his “ Christlichen Monat- 
schrift,” for the year 1800, s. 326, f. and* 395, f., 
deserves to be recommended to the perusal of 
the Christian teacher. 

SECTION LIX 

OF THE APPELLATIONS OF ANGELS, THEIR NATURE, 

PROOFS OP THEIR EXISTENCE , THEIR CREATION 

AND ORIGINAL STATE, AND THE CLASSES INTO 

WHICH THEY ARE DIVIDED 

I Appellations of Angels 

The most common appellation given them is, 
The correspondent term in Hel- 
lenistic Greek is dyy^og, messenger, servam, 
envoy, ambassador. This name is sometimes given 
to men who are engaged in any offices in the 
employ of others. Mst nomen mxjnebis, non na- 
tures, as is justly remarked hy Morus, p. 86. 
Vide Num. xx. 14, 16; Josh vi. 17; James, 
n, 25. Hence ayyeXoi hKXrjaLag, in the Apo- 
calypse, and <^^9r] dyysXoic, (the disciples of 
Christ, the apostles,) in 1 Tim. in 16 The ana- 
logy upon which these names are founded has 
already been exhibited, s. 58, II 1. 

Another name given to angels, besides these 
and others which are derived from their office 
and emplojonent, is, children of God ; 

Job, xxxviii. 7, “ Where wast thou when I laid 
the foundations of the earth— when the morning 
stars sang together, and the sons of God shouted 
for joy ?” Here, indeed, it may he objected, that 
sons of God may be a poetic expression synony- 
mous with mornvkg stars, with which it is parallel 
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in the construction. But no such objection lies 
against the passage, Joh, i. 6, where a solemn 
assembly of the sons of God is described. And 
since even earthly kings were sometimes called 
sons of God, there can be no doubt that the He- 
brew idiom would permit the application of this 
name to angels, the inhabitants of heaven Hence 
they were called by the Jews/amiZw Dei ccelestis 
Cf. Ephes. in. 15, and Heb. xii. 22, 23, where the 
souls of the pious dead are included in this hea- 
venly family. 

Still another title, which, in the opinion of 
many, is given to angels, is That this 

title wiflty be given them is certain , since it is 
given even to rulers, judges, and ail those who 
act as the vicegerents of God upon the earth 
But the argument to prove that this title is ac- 
tually given to angels is mostly founded on the 
fact that the LXX render the word by 
dyyeXoi, in some texts of the Old Testament, 
where, however, the context does not make this 
rendering absolutely necessary. The texts cited 
are Ps. vui. 6, and xcvii 7, in both of which the 
original is rendeied by the LXX. dyytXoi 
— a rendering which is approved and retained by , 
Paul, Heb i 6, and n 7, I am at present inclined 
to believe that even the original writer intended 
to denote angels by this title in both places, and 
especially in Psalm viii, 

II. The Natw e of Angels 

The only conception which we form of angels 
is, that they are spirits of a higher nature and 
nobler endowments than men possess They are 
described by Morus (p. 94, s 14) as spiritus deo 
infenores, hommihus superiores. In making our 
estimate of them, we must compare them with 
the human soul as the measure. The human 
soul possesses understanding and free will, or, a 
rational and moral nature. Hence we conclude, 
via emineniice, that other spirits — angels and God 
himself — must possess the same ; angels, in a far 
higher degree than men, and God, m the highest 
possible perfection. With respect to the nature 
of angels, we are informed in the Bible (a) that 
they tar excel us in powers and perfections. Matt 
xxn. 30, seq , 2 Pet ii. 11. (b) They are ex- 

pressly called spirits, (jrvEvpara*,') Heb i. 14, 
TTVivaara XeLTovpyiKa And the attributes 
which belong to spirits — understanding and will, 
are frequently ascribed to them — e. g, Luke, 
XV 10 , James, ii. 19 

Note. — The question, whether angels have a 
body, (more refined, indeed, than the human 
body,) is left undecided m the Bible. And the 
texts by which it has been supposed to be an- 
swered (Ps. civ. 4, and others) have no relation 
to this question. Still it is not improbable, from 
the prevailing opmions of the ancient world, that 
the sacred writers believed that angels sometimes 
assumed a body in which they became visible 
to men. Vide Morus, p, 88, n. 2, supra. The 
arguments a priom which are frequently adduced 
in behalf of this opinion are unsatisfactory. 
Thus it is said, that as spirits angels could not 


act upon the material world without assuming a 
body But if God, as a Spirit, may act on matter 
without a body, why may not other spirits do the 
same? We cannot in any case determine, d 
priori, what can or cannot be done by spiritual 
beings. This question is therefore generally dis- 
missed by modern theologians with the remark, 
that the body of angels, if they have one, must 
be very unlike the human body. 

The Christian fathers of the Platonic school 
ascribed to all spirits, the supreme God alone ex- 
cepted, a subtile body, so subtile as to be invisible 
to us, and imperceptible by any of our senses. 
So Justin the Martyr, Irenseus, Athenagoras, 
Clement of Alexandria, Tertuilian, and Augus- 
tine. They appear to have entertained about 
the same notion of the bodies of angels as the 
Greeks had of the bodies of their gods. Vide 
Homer, H v. 339—342. Justin the Martyr, 
(Dial, cum Tryph Jud. c 57,) and some others, 
believed that angels partook of heavenly hou- 
rishment, as the gods of the Greeks partook of 
nectar and ambrosia, that, like them, they could 
at choice become visible or invisible to men, &c. 
The latter opinion is quite ancient, as appears from 
the account of Balaam in Num. xxn. 22 — 34, 
and from the representation of Homer, in the 
Odyss. XVI, 160, seq , where Minerva is visible 
I to Ulysses, and not to Telemachus — 

I 

Ov 7ap TTco TrdvreacL Oeol (^aLvov^ai ^vap7er?* 

The ass, however, in the one case, and the dogs 
in the other, perceived the apparition, and were 
frightened. So again in the Iliad, i 198, Achilles 
beheld Minerva, who stood before him, rwv d* 
dXXojv ovTLQ opdro. 

At the second Nicene Council, in the year 
787, it was established as a doctrine of the ca- 
tholic church, that angels have a thin body of 
fire or air. iTterwards, however, Peter of Lom- 
bardy, (Sent.l. mdist. 8,) and many other school- 
men, maintained the opposite opinion, and held 
that angels had no body of their own, (corpus 
propnum,) but could assume one in order to be- 
come visible. So Gassendus represents that they 
assume corpora extraordmaria, when they design 
to act upon the material world. This opinion of 
the schoolmen respecting angels was founded 
upon the philosophy of their great master, Aris- 
totle, who makes his inteUigences entirely incor- 
poreal. Vide s. 58, ad finem, 

in Proofs of the Existence of Angels. 

1. Some theologians and philosophers have 
undertaken to prove the existence of angels by 
arguments d prion. Their most plausible argu- 
ment is that derived from the unbroken gra- 
dation and chain in which all beings are seen 
to exist — an argument which was employed 
by many even of the ancient heathen philo- 
sophers. Vide s. 58, IT. 4. But although the 
possibility of the existence of angels cannot be 
disproved by any valid arguments d prion, so 
neither can the reality of their existence be proved 
satisfactorily by arguments of this nature. All 
that such arguments can do is, to render probable 
that which must depend for proof on different 
evidence ; but to deny the existence of angels on 
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the ground of arguments a prion, is extremely 
absurd. Cf. Morus, p. 86, s. 3. These proofs 
are stated, after the method of Wolf, by Rein- 
beck, in his “ Betrachtungen uber die Augs 
Conf.” th. i. s. 298 ; and also by Ewald, in a 
treatise on this subject. 

2. The sacred writers affirmed the existence 
of angels so clearly that it is hardly credible that 
any one should seriously doubt their opinions on 
this subject. He might as well doubt whether 
Homer, who speaks of the gods on every page, 
really believed in them. Jesus and the apostles 
rejected the doctrine of the Sadducees, that there 
are no angels, as a gross error, Acts, xxiii. 8. 
The Pharisees believed in the existence of an- 
gels, and contributed by their influence to render 
this doctrine almost universally prevalent among 
the Jews. In this particular, Jesus and the 
apostles agreed fully with the Pharisees, as ap- 
pears from innumerable texts in the New Tes- 
tament. In Matt. xxii. 30, Christ expressly and 
designedly professes his belief in the existence of 
angels, in the presence of the Sadducees ; also in 
Matt. viii. 28 — 34. Paul, too, as is very clear 
from his writings, believed in the real existence 
of angels, and retained and sanctioned, as a Chris- 
tian and an apostle, many opinions on this subject 
which he had learned in the schools of the Pha- 
risees Thus, for example, both he and Stephen 
(Acts, vii. 53) held, in common with the Pha- 
risees, that the Mosaic law was given through 
the ministry of angels. Gal. iii. 19 , Heb. ii. 2. 
And he labours through the whole of the first 
two chapters of the epistle to the Hebrews to 
prove that Jesus Christ was superior to the an- 
gels, and a messenger of God of a more exalted 
character than they^ His meaning cannot be, as 
some have strangely supposed, that Christ was 
superior to beings whom he supposed to exist 
merely in the fancy of the Jews. He has so in- 
terwoven the theory of the Pharisees with his 
own instructions on this subject, as plainly to shew 
that while he did not countenance those fabulous 
representations, with which he must certainly 
have been acquainted, m their schools, he yet 
regarded their doctrine as essentially true. 

IV The Creation of Angels, then Pei fee homy 
and Number 

1. The Bible teaches us nothing definitely 
respecting the origin of angels. But when it 
represents all things as coming from God, it must 
clearly be understood to imply that angels also 
derive their existence from him. Paul says ex- 
pressly, Col. 1. 16, “ God made all things, visible 
and tnvisible.^^ Their creation is not, indeed, 
mentioned by Moses in his account of the crea- 
tion. And as he undertakes to describe the 
creation of only the visible world, their creation 
did not come within the compass of his plan. 
Vide s, 49. 

The question has been asked, On which day of 
the creation were the angels made f and at least an 
historical view of the opinions entertained on 
this subject must here be exhibited, (u) Some 
have held, that the angels were created before 
the visible world, and that this is the reason why 
Moses does not mention them. Of this opinion 


were Origen, Chrysostom, Hieronymus, John 
I of Damascus, and others, among the ancients , 
and among the moderns, Heilmann, Michaelis, 
and others (5) Others held that angels were 
created after man, because the Creator proceeded 
in his work from the lower to the higher , and 
so, as his last work upon the earth, created man. 
So Gennadius, in the fifth century. But this 
opinion was opposed by Augustine. It has been 
advocated m modern times by Schubert of Helm- 
stadt. (c) Others still maintain that angels were 
created on the first of the six days, when, as they 
suppose, the human soul and other simple and 
incorporeal beings were made, and were stationed 
as spectators, or employed as assistants, of the 
remaining work So Theodoret of Mopsvestia, 
Augustine, Peter of Lombardy, and others ; and 
in modern times, Calovius, who appealed to Job, 
xxxviii. 7, (vide No I,) Seiler, and others. 
Some hold that they were created on the fourth 
day, because the sun, moon, and stars were then 
created, in connexion with which angelic spirits 
are always enumerated. 

2. The perfections with which angels were en- 

dued can be ascertained only from the analogy 
of those of the human soul Vide No. II and 
Morus, p 88, s. 9. Their intellectual powers must 
be greater than our own; they must possess 
more strength of thought and clearness of con- 
ception. Their moral powers, the perfections of 
their will, must also be greater than ours. For 
them, therefore, to persevere in holiness, must 
accordingly he easier than for men ; and hence 
the guilt incurred by them m their fall is repre- 
sented as far greater than that incurred by men j 
in their apostasy. We are unable, however, to j 
determine the exact measure of angelic powers ■ 
and excellences. From the fact that men have a 
state of probation (status gratioe) allowed them, 
in which their virtue may be exercised and con- 
firmed, and from which they pass to a state of 
perfection, enjoyment, and reward, (status gloncef) 
we conclude, that the case is the same with re- 
gard to angels The New Testament says no- 
thing expressly respecting the perfections of 
angels, except that they possess greater strength 
and power than men; 2 Pet. ii. 11, kui 

dwajiSL jihlZ,ovsQ. Hence the phrase dyyeXoi 
dvvdjxEiog, 2 Thess. i. 7. Hence also the word 
dyyeXog is used adjectively, hke 6£op, to denote 
the excellence of a thing; 2 Sam. xiv. 17, 20, 
the wisdom of angels , Ps. Ixxviii. 25, the food of 
angels, Acts, vi. 15, the face of angels. 

3. The number of the angels is by some repre- 
sented as very great, and they justify this repre- 
sentation by arguments d prion. God has made, 
they say, a great number of creatures of all the 
different kinds, even in the material world ; and 
it is therefore just to suppose that in the more 
exalted sphere of spirit the creatures of his 
power are still more numerous. And, indeed, 
the Bible always describes God as surrounded 
by a great multitude of heavenly servants Vide 
Dan. vii. 10 , Ps. IxviiL 17 ; Jude, ver. 14 , Matt. 
xxvL 63. Cf. s. 58, and Morus, p. 89, note. 
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V Division of Angels. 

Angels are divided into good and evil m refer- 
ence to their moral condition. There is no dis- 
tinct mention of apostate angels in the Bible be- 
fore the Babylonian captivity , though from this 
silence it does not follow that the idea of them 
was wholly unknown to the ancient Hebrews. 
Vide s 58. 1 r 3 This idea, however, even if it 
had before existed, was more distinctly revealed 
and developed at the time of the exile, and after- 
wards. It was sanctioned by Christ and the 
apostles, and constituted a part of their faith, as 
really as it did of the faith of the Jews who were 
contemporary with them. The name, ehil or bad 
angels, was taken from Ps. Ixxviii. 49, the only 
passage in which it occurs m the Bible ; though 
even in this passage it does not denote disobe- 
dient angels, evil m a moral respect , for in this 
sense the phrase evil angels is never used m the 
Bible , nor, on the contrary, is the phrase good 
angels ever used to denote those who are moi ally 
good, though indeed they are sometimes called 
holy in this sense. But although this term is not 
derived from the sacred writers, but from the 
schoolmen, it should unquestionably be retained, 
since the meaning it conveys is wholly accordant 
with the doctrine of the Bible. The term angel 
IS applied in the Bible to evil spirits only in re- 
ference to their former state, when they were 
still the servants of God Vide 2 Pet. ii 4 Since 
they have apostatized, they can no more, strictly 
speaking, be denominated his angels — i. e., se 7 - 
rants, messengers On the contrary, they are 
called m the Bible, cty-yeXot rov diafSoXov, or rov 
Sacra va, Matt xxv 41. Rev xii. 9. The phrase, 
bad or unclean spirits (not angels,) occurs fre 
quently m the New Testament, especially in the 
writings of Luke Paul, too, uses the phrase 
7rv£?jjaartfcd rfje Trovripiag, Eph. vi. 12 When- 
ever the term oL dyyeXot occurs in the New Tes- 
tament without qualification, good spirits or holy 
angels are always intended, as Matt. iv. 11, 
where it is opposed to Sid/SoXog. We proceed 
now to consider these two classes more particu- 
larly. 


CHAPTER I. 

THE DOCTRINE OF THE HOLY ANGELS 
SECTION LX. 

OF THE FRESBNT STATE AND EMPLOYMENT OF 
HOLY ANGELS 

I T^eir Present State 

1. Angels are properly regarded, accordmg to 
the general remarks, s 59, IV 2, as beings pos- 
sessing great intellectual excellence — ^intelligence, 
knowledge, and experience. Hence, whatever 
is great and excellent the^ Bible compared 
with them ; great wisdom' is called the wisdom 
of angels; excellent food, the food of angels; 
beautiful appearance, the appearance of angels. 
Their advice is accordingly ^said to he asked for 


by God , they are summoned into council before 
him, and compose, as it were, his senate or duan. 
Cf. Job, 1 . and ii. This does not imply that 
God needed their council ; but rather, that he 
wished to instruct and employ them 
We should beware, however, of exaggeiated 
conceptions of their knowledge, and should never 
ascribe to them anything like divine intelligence 
and wisdom We should not suppose, for example, 
that they are acquainted with the thoughts of 
men, or that they have a knowledge which bor- 
ders on omniscience The Bible, while it de- 
scribes their great superioiity over us, still repre- 
sents their knowledge as very limited and defective 
m comparison with the knowledge of God, and 
as capable of great increase. In Job, iv. 18, 
God is said to charge his angels with folly In 
Mark, xiii. 32, the angels of God are said not 
to know the houi of the destruction of Jerusalem. 

1 Pet. 1 12, tig d kTnQvpovaiv dyy&Xoi Trapa- 
Ku-ipai 

2. They are also described as possessing great 
moral perfection, which is called their holiness. 
Thus they are sometimes called dyioi, in opposi- 
tion to aKciOapTOL' also eicXeicroi, Deo piohati, elect, 

1 Tim V 21. Hence they take their greatest 
pleasuie in witnessingand promoting integrity and 
virtue lu Luke, xv. 10, they are said to rejoice 
over the repentance of sinners It is in general 
true, that the more advanced in holiness one is 
himself, the more pleasure he takes in that of 
others, the moie interested is he m the diffusion 
of morality and piety, and the more distressed at 
the prevalence of vice And if this is the case 
with man, how much more with spirits of a higher 
order! We see here, why the plan of ledomp- 
tion engages the interest of the whole spiritual 
world, and fills angels wuth delight and wonder 
when they contemplate it, as is represented in 
the New Testament, 1 Pet. i xu, , Eph iii 10. 
The angels are described as very actively en- 
gaged before and at the birth of Christ, Luke, i 
They sung praises to God on this occasion, and 
announced his advent to men, Luke, ii. With 
equal activity and int^'rest they attended him 
during his life, ministeud to his wants, witnessed 
his passion and resurrection, and were interested 
in whatever concerned him The union of so 
many natural and moral excellences in the angels 
is the reason why great wisdom is also ascribed 
to them 

3. From what has now been said, we may de- 
termine what, in a general view, is their condi- 
tion. ^ It is always described as one of the greatest 
happiness for of this, their holiness, which is 
the essential condition of happiness in moral 
hemgs, renders them eminently susceptible. V ide 
s. 51, II. ^ They are said in the Bible to stand in 
the most intimate connexion with God, and to be- 
hold his countenance continually. Matt, xviii. 10. 
When the sacred writers would describe the 
blessedness of which we shall hereafter be par- 
takers, they do it by saying, that we shall then 
be like the^ angels of God; iadyysXoi, Luke, 
XX. 36. It is sometimes said, that the angels are 
now so confirmed in goodness that they cannot 
sin. We cannot suppose, however, that there 
is any absolute impossibility of their sinning ; for 
this would he inconsistent with their freedom. 
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It IS true, indeed, that they never will intention- 
ally and deliberately commit sin, or zmsh to do 
so. Still to sin must be possible to them, and to 
all finite beings, in short, to all but God himself. 

JVote. — The schoolmen, like the Rabbins be- 
fore them, proposed many questions on this sub- 
ject which were wholly unanswerable , and many, 
too, which were extremely frivolous, which may 
also be justly said of the answers which they 
gave Vide Morus, p 88, n. 5. Among these 
questions were the following — Whether an angel 
could be in more than one place at the same 
time? Whether more than one angel could be 
in the same place at the same time ? Whether 
they spake the Hebrew language, or what lan- 
guage was meant by the yXwcrcrai dy-yeXiov, spoken 
of 1 Cor xiii 1 ? 

II The Employments of Holy Angels. 

They are represented in the Bible as the ser- 
vants of Divine Providence, and as chiefly em- 
ployed in promoting the good of men. The text, 
Heb i. 14, teaches explicitly that they are all spirits, 
engaged in the service of God, and Employed by 
him for the good of those whom he will save. 
In Matt, xxvi 53, we read that God could have 
sent more than twelve legions of angels to the 
service of Christ. Cf Matt, xviii. 10, and also 
Psa. xxxiv. 7, and xei. 11, where it is said that 
they encamp about the righteous, and bear them 
up in their hands, both of which are proverbial 
phrases. These are the general representations 
contained in the Bible res;pecting the employ- 
ments of angels; and beyond these the teacher 
of religion should not attempt to go in the in- 
structions which he gives There are two cau- 
tions which it may be well for him to suggest in 
connexion with this subject 

(a) We are unable, in any particular cases of 
providential protection or deliverance which may 
occur at the present time, to determine whether 
the ministration of angels has been employed, or 
how far their intervention has extended It is 
sufficient for us to know that we are watched 
over and provided for by the providence of God, 
and that his angels are employed in our behalf ; 
and it is of no importance to us to be informed 
of the particular cases in which their agency is 
exertei If we may believe that God is not con- 
fined to the established course of nature, that he 
may sometimes turn aside and afford us special 
and extraordinary assistance, protection, deli- 
verance, and instruction, through the instru- 
mentality of his angels, as we ai e clearly taught 
to believe m the Bible, this surely must be suffi- 
cient to comfort and encourage us during the 
dangers and difficulties of life, even if we may 
not know when, and how these services are per- 
formed. 

(h) We are not to conclude that because ex- 
traordinary appearances and interpositions of 
angels are recorded in the holy scriptures as 
havmg taken place in former times, similar oc- 
currences are to be expected at the present day 
The events described in such passages as Matt 
u 24, 11 . 13, Luke, i. 11, 26, ii. 9, xxii. 43; 
Acts, xxvu. 23 , should be exhibited by the reli- 
gious teacher, as real occurrences, indeed, but as 


peculiar to that day. This is far better than to 
attempt to explain away the obvious meaning of 
these passages, as has often been done, to the 
great injury of the inteiests of truth. 

Moreover, the Bible does not teach that angels 
are piesent with men at all times and under all 
circumstances, and that they are conversant un- 
interruptedly with our affairs. On the contraiy, 
they aie generally repiesented as present and 
active only in extraordinary cases, m unexpected 
events, the occurrence of which cannot easily be 
explained without supposing their agency Vide 
Isaiah, xxxvii. 36 , Acts, xn. 7 Gf s. 58, and 
Morus, p 89. Hence we find them employed at 
the giving of the law,, the last judgment, and other 
great events ot this nature, as even the Jews sup- 
posed. Vide Matt xiii. 39, 41 , xvi. 27 , xxv 31 ; 
2 Thess 1 7 They are frequently exhibited, 
especially in the prophetic writings, in a symbo- 
lical and parabolical manner; and much which is 
there said concerning them must be understood 
as merely figurative representations — e. g., Isa. 
vi. 1, seq ; Dan. x. 13 ; Zac. iii. 1 ; Luke, xvi. 22. 
But at the ground of all these figurative and pa- 
rabohcal representations lies the truth, that angels 
are actively employed for the good of men. The 
source of the imagery contained in these passages’ 
has already been pointed out in s. 58. We cannot, 
however, leave this subject without considering 
more fully the opinions which have been enter- 
tamed respecting two particular offices or works ; 
ascribed to angels- ! 

1. One of these offices is that of guardian | 
angels. The general notion of them is, that they I 
are appointed to superintend particular countries ' 
and provinces of the earth, and also to watch o\er i 
individual men, and administer their concerns 
We find no clear evidence that this doctrine was 
held by the Jews before the Babylonian exile, 
and many suppose that they adopted it for the 
first time m Chaldea The origin of this opinion 
at that time is accounted for on the supposition 
that angels were compared with the viceroys who 
ruled over the provinces of the vast oriental king- 
doms We find, indeed, the doctrine that angels 
were guardian spirits, in a general sense, developed 
m the earlier books of the Old Testament, but 
not so clearly the opinion that each particular 
man and country had an angel as an appropriate 
and permanent guardian The guardian spirit 
(.T^'Q mentioned Job, xxxiii. 23, as pro- 

moting the virtue of man, and mtercedmg for 
him when he lies desperately sick, does not seem 
to be one among many of the same kind, but 
altogether extraordinary. He is supposed by 
some to be a man. Vide Dathe and Schultens, in | 
loc. Those, however, who are spoken of in Dan, I 
X. 13, 20, are unquestionably guardian angels j 
over particular countnes and people. Daniel, m 
a vision, beholds Michael, the guardian angel of | 
the Jews, contending with the guardian angel of i 
the Persian empire. In whatever way this pas- ! 
sage may be interpreted, it discloses the idea that I 
angels were intrusted wkh the charge of parti- [ 
cular countnes and people. This idea vas so i 
familiar to the Seventy, and so important in their j 
view, that they mtroduced it surreptitiously even ) 
into their version the Pentateuch, and thus i 
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contributed to its wider diffusion — e g, they 
rendered the passage, Deut xxxii. 8, 9, Kara 
apiOfiov dyysXoJV 0£oi). And Yioi 0fo?“, 

Gen VI. 2, is rendered by Philo and Josephus 
dyysXot Qeov. Cf. Gen. xi- 1, 2, 5, 9. They 
supposed that evil spirits reigned over heathen 
countries — an opinion respecting which we shall 
say more hereafter. The Rabbins held, that 
there are seventy people and as many languages, 
over which seventy angels preside. Vide the 
paraphrase of Jonathan on Gen xi. and Heut. 
xxxii. This idea was the source of many other 
representations. Every star, element, plant, and 
especially every man, was now supposed to have 
an appropriate angel for a guardian 

We find some traces of the latter opinion — 
viz., that every man had his own guardian angel, 
even in the New Testament. In Acts, xii 1.5, 
when they could not believe that it was Peter 
himself who appeared, they said, 6 dyyeXoc avrov 
kanv. But Luke merely narrates the words of 
another, without assenting to the opinion ex- 
pressed. Vide Wetstein, m loc. Some suppose 
that m Matt, xviii 10, Christ himself utters and 
sanctions the opinion in question • “ Their (fii- 
Kp(t)v) angels behold the face of my Father.” 
'But neither does this passage authorize the opi- 
nion that each particular man has his appropriate 
guardian angel Their angels may mean, those 
who guard and preserve them whenever and 
wherever occasion might require, according to 
Heb. i 14 , John, i 51. It does not necessarily 
imply that there is a particular angel appointed 
to guard each individual man and to be his con- 
stant attendant The word jitt/cpoi, which pri- 
marily signifies children^ means also those who 
have the disposition of children* are therefore 
liable to be despised and abused. Vide ver. 14 
and Matt, xi, 11. The meaning of the whole 
passage may be thus expressed * — As we are very 
careful not to offend the favourites of those who 
stand high in favoui with earthly kings, we 
should be still more careful not to ofend the fa- 
vourites of Divine Providence — the humble 
pious — who are intrusted to the special care of 
those who stand high in the favour of God, (who 
behold his face.) 

The Jews believed, moreover, that angels ad- 
ministered the affairs of men before God, brought 
their supplications and complaints to him, &c. 
Many of these opinions afterwards prevailed in 
the Christian church, and are found in the writ- 
ings of the earlier Christian teachers. Much is 
said respecting the care of angels over particular 
kmgdoms of the earth by Clement of Alexandria, 
(Strom, b. 7,) Origen, (Contra Cels b 4 and 8 ; 
also b 5, 10, 26, 30, 31; Homilia 11 in Numeros; 
and m Gen homil. 9,) and Eusebius, (Demonstr. 
Evang. iv. 7, seq.) The latter speaks of the care 
of angels over seas, fruits, &c. The angel of fire is 
spoken of, in conformity with the opinions of the 
Jews, in Rev. xiv. 18 , the angel of water. Rev. 
XVI 5 , John, V. 4. Similar passages respecting 
the guardian angels of particular countries and 
people occur in the writings of the Platonists, 
Jamblicus, Julian, and others. Vide the work of 
Ode, before cited, s. 779, ff. Much is said re- 
specting the guardian angels of particular men. 


by Herraas, Pastor, b. li., and Origen, who says, 
among other things, (Adv. Celsum, i. 8,) that the 
angels bring the prayers of men to God, accord- 
ing to the opinion of the Jews. So say Eusebius, 
Basilius, Hieronymus, Augustine, Chrysostom, 
and most of the schoolmen , and among protestant 
theologians, Baier, Er. Schmidt, Gerhard, and 
others This idea of guardian spirits was like- 
wise widely diffused among the ancient Greeks 
and Romans. It is found in the writings of He- 
siod, though not in Homer. It was received, and 
philosophically discussed by Socrates, and by 
Plato in various of his wrorks. Plotinus, Por- 
phyry, Jamblicus, and Proclus, taught it in the 
manner peculiar to the new Platonists. It was 
likewise taught in a similar manner at Alexandria 
and the other schools of Christian philosophy, 
where the maxims of the new Platonists were 
adopted. Thus this opinion was rapidly and 
widely diffused. 

2. The assistance of angels at the giving of the law 
They are said to have been present on this solemn 
occasion, and to have been employed as the instru- 
ments through whom the law was given. Moses 
says nothing which either proves or disproves 
this opinion. But we find, imPsa Ixviu. 17, that 
Jehovah was on Sinai with thousands of angels. 
We find also m the Septuagint version of Deut. 
xxxiii. 2, that God appeared at the giving of the 
law avv pypidcTL — l/c ds^iufv avrov dyyeXoi /xfr’ 
avrov. This opinion was universally received 
both among Jews and Christians at the time of 
the apostles, and sometimes occurs in the New 
Testament. Heb. li 2,8LdyysXojvXaX7]9£igX6yoQ, 
(i e , vojjiog ) Acts, vii. 53 , Gal. iii. 19, Siaraydg 
8d dyykXcov. Now, because God employed angels 
as his servants at the giving of the law, and pub- 
lished it through them, and, as the Jews supposed, 
governed the world, and especially the Jewish 
church, by them, Paul says, Heb. ii. 5, that the 
former world was subject to angels, but the times 
of the New Testament to Christ alone The 
same opinion respecting the giving of the law by 
angels is found in Josephus, Antiq xv 5 The 
Israelites, he says, received the law 88 dyysXojv 
Trapd 0£oi). It is also lound in the writings of 
the later Rabbins. Vide Wetstein on Gal. iii. 19. 
Cf s. 58. 

Note — The manner in which this whole sub- 
ject should be treated in practical discourse is 
well exhibited by Morus, p 87, s 3. The great 
principle which should be first of all inculcated 
IS, that Divine Providence aids those dependent on 
its care in various ways, and frequently in a way 
wholly unknown and inexplicable to us. This 
should be shewn by examples. Among other 
means, angels are employed, as we are taught in 
the Bible, for the good and safety of man. And 
since this is so, it is alike our duty and privilege 
to live quietly and peacefully, with trust in that 
Providence which employs so many means, both 
of an ordinary and extraordinary nature, for the 
good of those who comply with the conditions 
prescribed in the gospel We need not be dis- 
tressed even m view of death , but may go with 
a cheerful heart from this world into the next, 
knowing that we are attended by the angels of 
God, and shall be borne by them into the bosom 
of Abraham. Vide Luke, xvi. 22. 
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SECTION LXI. 

OF THE CLASSES OP GOOD ANGELS 5 THEIR, NAMES, 
AND THE WORSHIP RENDERED THEM- 

I Classes of good Angels 

Angels are described as existing in a society 
composed of members of unequal dignity, power, 
and excellence , as having chiefs and rulers, and, 
in short, as exhibiting all those differences of rank 
and order which appear in human society, and 
among the courtiers and ministers of earthly 
kings. It is hardly conceivable that a great so- 
ciety should exist without higher orders, and 
those of a lower and subordinate grade. Hence 
the Biblical representations that angels aie 
divided into various classes (ordines), over which 
chiefs are placed, and to which appropriate em- 
ployments are assigned. 

This conception is not clearly expressed in the 
books written before the Babylonian captivity, 
(vide s. 58 ,) but it is developed in the books 
written during the exile and afterwards, espe- 
cially in the writtngs of Daniel and Zechariah 
In Zech. i. 1 1 , an angel of the higher order, one 
who stands before God, appears in contrast with 
angels of an mierior class, whom he employs as 
his messengers and agents. Cf. iii. 7. In Dan. 
X 13, the appellations nip, and in xii. 1, 

bnati Tip, are given to Michael The Grecian 
Jews rendered this appellation by the term 
dpxdyysXo^, which occurs in the New Testa- 
ment, Jude, ver 9, and 1 Thess. iv 16, where 
we are taught that Christ will appear to judge 
the world kv (poivy dp^ayyskoy. This term de- 
notes, as the very analogy of language teaches, 
a chief of the angels, one superior to the other 
angels ; like dpx^^p^bg, dp;\;t(rrpdrJ 7 yoe, dp^KTu- 
vdyojyoQ. The Opinion, theiefore, that there are 
various orders of angels was not peculiar to the 
Jews , but was held by Christians at the time of 
the apostles, and sanctioned by the apostles them- 
selves. 

Those distinct divisions in which angels are 
arranged according to their rank in the writings 
of the Jews of later times, were, however, either 
almost or wholly unknown to the Jews contem- 
porary with the apostles ; in proof of which it 
may be mentioned, among other things, that 
Philo, who has much to say respecting angels, 
takes no notice of any such divisions The ap- 
pellations, dp%at, k^ouciai, dwajifig, S'povot, 
KvpLorrjTeg, are indeed applied in Ephes. i. 21, 
Col i 16, and other parallel texts, as they often 
are in the writings of the Jews to the angels , but 
not to them exclusively, and with the intention 
of denoting their particular classes ; but to them 
in common with all beings possessed, of might 
and power, those visible as well as invisible, on 
earth as well as in heaven. The same is true of 
1 Peter, lii. 22. A general division of angels 
into chiefs and subjects is indicated in Rev. xii. 7. 
6 jcctt ot dyyeXot abrov, those that be^ 

longed to his train, and were subject to him But 
these general classes were greatly subdivided by 
the later Jews. The fathers, too, under the in- 
fluence of their Platonic ideas, went far beyond the 


instructions of the Bible in classifying the angels 
An example of this may be seen in the work, De 
Hierarchia Ccelesti, w'hich appeared about the 
fifth century, and was falsely ascribed to Diony- 
sius Areopagita — a work full of the most extra- 
vagant fictions and conceits. This work was in 
high repute with Peter of Lombardy, Thomas 
Aquinas, and other schoolmen, who adopted its 
division of the angels into nine classes 

The Cherubim (D'nti) and Seraphim (D'Diin) 
mentioned m the Old Testament have been con- 
sidered by some as foiming classes of angels 
Vide Moms, p. 87, s. 4. But (jo) Cherubim are 
not, properly speaking, angels, but originally 
hieroglyphical figures in the form of beasts , like 
the sphynxof the Egyptians, thebird-griffin, &c 
They are represented as bearing God when he 
rides over the heavens, in order to shoot his 
lightnmgs, and hence are always mentioned when 
tempests are described, Psalm xcix. 1 ; Genesis, 
iii 24. They thus came to be used as symbols 
of the divine majesty and power, and as such 
were placed over the ark of the covenant, as 
pillars of the throne, and engraven on the walls 
of the temple. They were variously composed 
of forms of men and beasts, (^wa 7v6kv{xop(pa,) 
Vide Ezek. i. 5, seq. ; Michaehs, De Cherubis, 
equis tonantibus Hebraeorum, Commentar, Soc. 
Scient Gottingae, t. i. p. 157, seq. The four 
beasts (reaaapa td>a) in the Apocalypse (which 
m their form resemble the Cherubim) are repre- 
sented indeed as endowed with speech and rea- 
son, and as serving before the throne of God , 
and yet as distinct from the angels. Vide Rev. 
IV. 6, seq. , v. 8 — 14 , vi. 1, seq. , vii, xiv., xix. 
(6) The Seraphim appear only m the prophetic 
vision, (Isaiah, vi* 2, 6,) and there, judging from 
the analogy of other passages, would seem indeed 
to be angels who surround the throne of God , 
not, however, a particular class or order of 
angels ; but in general, the nobles and princes of 
heaven , the name being derived from the Arabic 

( j. to be noble, excellent. Cf. Job. i. and ii. 

II. Karnes of Good Angels. 

Wherever there are many of the same kind it 
becomes necessary to make use of appropriate 
names to distinguish one individual from another ; 
and so it was with regard to the angels Parti- 
cular names are given to some of them in the 
Bible, by which we are able to distinguish be- 
tween them, and by which also, as some Jews 
and Christians have supposed, they are actually 
denominated m heaven. We find no names 
given to particular angels in the books of the 
Old Testament written before the Babylonian 
exile ; they occur for the first time in the hoofe 
written during the captivity and afterwards j in 
Daniel, and the Jewish and Christian apocryphal 
writings. These names zxe, Michael, Gabriel, 
Raphael, Uriel, Jeremiel, Sealtmel, &c. The first 
two only, Michael and Gabriel, are found in our 
canonical books. Vide Dan. yiiL— -xh, ; Luke, 
i. 19, 26 , Jude, ver. 9 , Rev. xii. 7. 
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III W 07 ihip of Good Angels 

It IS well known to be a doctrine which still 
belongs to the creed of the Roman, and, to some 
extent, of the Grecian church, that angels, and 
indeed the souls of the pious dead, should be 
worshipped and invoked. The teachers of these 
churches, however, always protest decidedly 
against paying dimne worship to angels, and con- 
tend that a merely civil homage should be ren- 
dered them, and that they should be supplicated 
to intercede for us with God. This, in itself 
considered, is not sinful^ as has been sometimes 
unjustly asserted. It is not improper for me to 
request even a pious man now living to intercede 
with God for me, any more than it is improper 
for one to request a favourite at court to mter- 
cede for him with the king. The practice of 
invoking the aid and intercession of angels pro- 
ceeds on the supposition that they are intimately 
acquainted with the affairs of men, and hear the 
prayers offered up to them But this supposi- 
tion is unfounded , for angels are neither oinnis- 
scient nor omnipresent. Vide s 60, II. To in- 
voke them aid, therefore, before we know that 
they will hear our prayer, is as absurd as it would 
be for a subject at a great distance from court, 
and in the retirement of his own house, to sup- 
plicate the aid and assistance of the prince or 
minister, believing that his request would be re- 
garded. Hence it must appear that supplication 
to angels and saints is not so sinful as it is irra- 
tional. To these considerations we may add the 
following • — 

1. The Bible furnishes us with no example of 
the invocation of an absent angel. On the con- 
trary, even a present angel is represented in Rev 
XIX. 10; xxii. 9, as seriously displeased with 
John, who fell down before him, because he was 
his brother, and, like him, employed in the service 
of God, {uuv^ovXoq') Again, Paul teaches 
(Heb. li. 5) that the Chnstian dispensation is 
not placed under the control of angels. We are 
instructed by the example of Jesus and the 
apostles to address our prayers directly to God 
and to Christ, and that we do not need the inter- 
cession and mediation of other beings Respect- 
ing the passage, Job, xxxiii 23, seq., vide s 60, II 

2. The propriety of this practice must likewise 
be rendered very suspicious by the fact, which 
experience has abundantly established, that 
wheiever the invocation of saints and angels 
IS allowed, the great mass of mankind, notwith- 
standing all the protestations of their teachers, 
do actually render them, not merely civil homage, 
but divine worship^ and regard them very much 
as the heathen do their gods. This has been seen 
ever since the worship of saints and images was 
introduced in the fifth and sixth centuries. 

The following remarks will shew how the wor- 
ship of angels cametohe authorized and established 
in the church. It was an ancient Jewish opinion 
that angels were intermediate persons between God 
and men, that they conducted our affairs with 
God, and earned our desires and prayers before 
him. This opinion is found in the apocryphal 
writings, Toh. xii. 12 — 15; also in the hook of 
Enoch, and is alluded to, Rev. viii. 3, 4. We do 
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not find, however, that the Jews at the time of 
Christ and the apostles ever worshipped the 
angels or invoked their aid Some indeed thought 
(and so Peirce and Michaelis) that they found 
an allusion to the worship of angels in Col. ii 
18, 19, where Paul warns his readers against the 
ramLvoip^oavvj], and the ayyaXivv of 

some seditions persons of Jewish feelings. But 
raTTEivo^poffvvr] and SrprjaKsia dyysXojv here sig- 
nify humility and worship, like that of angels, to 
which these persons pretended , like aoepia dyyk- 
Xb)v. Vide s 59, iv 2, ad finem. It is synonymous 
with WsXoOprjffKsla, ver. 23. What the Jews be- 
lieved with regard to their angels, the Grecians, 
and especially the Platonists, believed with regard 
to their demons — viz , that they conducted the 
affairs of men with God, and laid our prayers and 
offerings before him. Hence this idea became more 
and more prevalent among the Grecian Jews and 
Christian teachers. It occurs in the writings of the 
fathers of the second and third centuries— e. g., in 
Origen, (Contra Celsum, vin 36,) who says, in 
cap. 57 of the same work, that angels deserve 
honour and thanks from men The Valenti- ' 
mans and other Gnostics are si^d by the ancients | 
to have gone further, and to have rendered a 
kind of divine worship to the angels But this 
was always very much disapproved by the ca- 
tholic fathers, until the fifth and sixth centuries ; 
as we see from the writings of Clement of Alex- 
andria, Irenmus, Origen, Eusebius, Augustine, 
and Theodoret, and by the acts of the Council at 
Laodicea, about the year 360, Can 35. But 
when at length the worship of images and saints 
came in vogue in the fifth and sixth centuries, we 
find that not only the great mass of the people 
rendered religious homage to saints and angels 
as to deitie*, but that even many Christian 
teachers expressed themselves in such an incau- 
tious manner as to justify this practice. Not a 
single respectable theologian, however, has ever 
directly defended it, nor is it now defended in the 
Romish church. The Trent Catechism contains 
the doctrine, Angelos pro iis provinciis preces fun- 
dere quibus preesunt , and the Romish church 
teaches, that it is proper to pray to angels for 
hohness, and to seek their intercession m articuh 
mortis. Vide Jo Bbrnmehus, De Natura Verse 
ac Religiosse Invocationis, Contra Barthold. , 
Nihusium, 1624. Protestant theologians — e. g, 
Brochmand and Baumgarten — have allowed that 
angels may give good counsel, awaken pious 
thoughts, and produce pleasurable emotions. 


CHAPTER II. 

OF THE FALLEN ANGELS, OR EVIL SPIRITS. 


SECTION LXII 

OF THE EXISTENCE OF EVIL SPIRITS, AND THEIR 

APOSTASY 

In addition to the works of Ode, Cotta, and 
others, mentioned s 58, note, the student should 
consult the following, in reference to the history 
of this doctrme. J. G Mayer, Histona Biahoh, 
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&C.J Ed, 2 ; TiibmgCD, 1780, 8vo — a -work m 
which the existence, condition, power, agency, 
&c , of evil spiiits are considered, and in which 
the common doctrine is defended, and, on the 
other side, the work “ Versuch einer hibhschen 
Damonologie, oder Untersuchung der Lehre 
vom Teufel und seiner Macht,” with a preface 
and appendix by Semler, Halle, 1776, Svo, in 
w^hieh the agency of the devil is denied. Ox 
the work of Ewald, above cited Other works 
relating to some particular points in this doc- 
trine will be noticed, s. 65. [A complete view 
of the literature of this doctiine is contained m 
Hahn, Lehrbuch, s. 67.] 

I T/ie Ej'isience of Evil Spirits 

It is undoubtedly true, as has been often con- 
tended, that the more savage and ignorant men 
are, the more slavish is their fear of such invi- 
sible beings, whether gods, angels, or of some 
other name, as are supposed to be evil and malig- 
nant ; and also that the belief in the existence 
and influence of such beings commonly de- 
creases as science anJJ civilization advance. Some 
of the ancient nations believed in only one evil 
spirit, while others conceived of many such, 
under the government of one head. These were 
regarded as the authors of every description of 
evil, natural and moral, and to them were attri- 
buted all the diseases and calamities with which 
men are visited. The doctrine of the Jews re- 
specting evil spirits, which has a general resem- 
blance to that of other nations, though in many 
points It IS entirely difierent, was not fully deve- 
loped, as has been already remarked (s 58, II. 3), 
until the time of the captivity. 

The existence of any such evil spirits as are 
exhibited in the Jewish and Christian scriptures 
has been either doubted or wholly denied by 
some philosophers in every age. The prmcipi 
objections urged by them against the existence 
of evil spirits are the following . — 

1. The idea of a spirit, by nature wise and in- 
telligent, and jet opposed to God, seems, they 
think, to involve a contradiction. But if this 
objection were valid with regard to angels, it 
must also hold true with regard to men ; and it 
would be impossible to find a man highly intel- 
ligent and sagacious, and j et wicked. [This is 
the principal objection upon which Schleier- 
macher rests his rejection of the common doc- 
,trme respecting evil angels. If Satan were ac- 
quainted with God, and knew his power, he could 
not hope to succeed m opposing him , with all 
the high intelligence ascribed to him he must 
see the folly and ruin of wickedness, and repent, 
otherwise his understanding and his will would 
remain in fixed opposition; whereas the func- 
tions belonging to any real existence must be 
harmonious. Hence the conclusion is, that the 
idea of Satan, as a being possessed of high intel- 
ligence and yet opposed to God, contains logical 
contradictions, and cannot therefore he received. 
But if the existence of a depraved will be not 
inconsistent with the highest degree of intelli- 
gence with which we are acquainted in human 
beings, how can we tell that it may not be con- 
sistent with a far higher, and indeed the very j 


highest, degree of finite intelligence? Besides, 
in a moral apostasy, though the defection of the 
will must precede the error of the understanding, 
yet the erior of the understanding is sure to 
follow , and the higher intelligence which angels 
by nature possess may have become perverted 
by their fall, as is the case with men. — T r.] 

2. There is no trace of a belief in the exist- 
ence of evil spirits, even among the Jews, until 
the time of the Babylonian captivity. [But if, 
as has been shewn in a previous section, there 
was no necessity for the revelation of this doc- 
trine before that time, and then it became neces- 
sary, the fact of its being previously unknown 
cannot, surely, be an argument against its truth 
when revealed. It is enough that it was at any 
time taught hy inspired prophets — Tr.] 

[3 Connected with the foregoing objection, 
and perhaps implied in it, is another, which 
needs to be more fully stated. It is said, that 
the Biblical doctrine of a Satan is derived from 
the system of dualism so prevalent in the East, 
and IS liable to the objections to which that system 
IS exposed This objection is urged by Henke, 

I Eckermann, and others of the same school. But 
m answer to this it may be said, that even sup- 
posing the Biblical doctrine respecting Satan to 
agree with oriental dualism, it does not follow 
that the former is untrue. If it is taught by in- 
spired writers, it certainly does not become less 
true by having been taught by Zoroaster, and 
believed by the Persians, any more than the doc- 
trines of God and divine providence are to be 
discarded because umversallv believed. But 
there are, it must be remembered, very obvious 
differences between the demonology of the sacred 
wi iters and of the Eastern philosophers. Ac- 
cording to the latter, the two piinciples of good 
and evil are co-eteinal and in every respect 
equal ; and it is from this representation that all 
the evils connected with oriental dualism result ; 
and it is in this very point that it differs from 
the Biblical doctnne. According to this, Satan 
himself, and all his legions, are creatures of God, 
dependent upon him, and trembling before him. 
Thus, although possessed of vast power, they are 
still under the entire control of the Kuler of 
the universe , and so our trust m him remains 
unshaken. — Tr.] j 

4 Belief in evil spirits is confined, it is said, 
to rude and uncultivated men, and disappears as 
science and civilization advance, and ought there- 
fore, in these enlightened times, to be wholly 
discarded. But it should be remembered that 
learned men in enlightened periods sometimes 
fall into errors, as well as ignorant men in bar- 
barous ages, and that an opinion is not true merely 
because believed by the one, nor false because 
believed by the other. 

Those who deny the existence of evil spirits 
are called Ademonists. Many of these, who are 
hardly prepared flatly to oppose the authority of 
the inspired writers and to set aside their in- 
structions, undertake the useless labour of ex- 
plaining away the doctrine of the devil from fhe 
Bible, and in doing this resort to the most forced 
and unauthorized modes of interpretation. Vide 
Morns, p 93, s. 13. 

[The modes of interpretation here alluded to 
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'wer6 practised long since by tbe Rationalists of 
the seventeenth century — the Cartesians, Spi- 
noza, and his friends A good specimen of the 
manner in which these fathers of modern Ra- 
tionalism disposed of the instructions of the Bible 
upon the subject of evil spirits is given by Stosch, 
in his “ Concordia rationis et fidei,” p 8, s. 1 7 
“ Quse de angehs et daimonibus tarn m s. scrip- 
tura quara histona humana traduntur, sunt partim 
somnia, partim visiones et appantiones, partim 
phantasmata, partim morbi, partim figmenta et 
illusiones.” But the most plausible of all the 
systems of Ademonism is that by which Satan is 
made to denote, not a real existence, but some 
mode of moral evil. This system is well ex- 
pressed by Ammon when he says, Acquies- 
camus non tarn in existentia et Jactis, quam notione 
Satanse,” Sum. Theol Christ, p. 105. The par- 
ticular form of moral evil denoted by the word 
Satan is very various according to different au- 
thors, each of whom modifies it to suit his own 
philosophical system. Thus, according to one, it 
is that disposition which pursues evil fur its own 
sake, and not for any advantages with which it 
may be connected — pertinacia in damnum pro- 
pnum oel alienum agendi, absque illecebris carms^ 
vel mundi, sive gloriff vanoe In the school of 
Kant, Satan is the idea of what is absolutely dis- 
pleasing in the sight of God, and so is the direct 
opposite of the Son of God, who, according to 
Kant, IS the idea of what u absolutely well-pleas- 
ing with God. Thus in each different system 
does Satan, at the option of the framer, assume a 
different form, and act a different part. — T r ] 

Our modern theologians have often, chosen a 
middle course, and endeavoured to unite the 
opinions of those who totally deny the existence 
of demons, and of those who contend strongly 
for their existence and agency *, but, as is usual 
with those who endeavour to please opposite 
parties, they have given satisfaction to neither. 
In order to prevent the appearance of rejecting 
the authority of the holy scriptures, they admit 
the existence of evil spjnts, while, in order to 
avoid the difficulties to which the common doc- 
trine is hable, and to conform to the prevailing 
notions of the day, they deny that the devil can 
exert any power on men, at least at the present 
time, (a very necessary limitation for them to 
njake ;) that to us, therefore, it is ah the same 
as if he did not exist , and that when Christ and 
the apostles spoke of the agency of the devil, 
they merely accommodated themselves to the 
popular superstitions of the Jews, while they 
themselves neither believed in demoniacal in- 
fluence, nor even, as some will go so far as to 
say, in the existence of a devil. (Of this num- 
ber, the most distinguished perhaps is Wegschei- 
der, who thus gives his views m his “ Institu- 
tiones,’' s. 106^ : “ Verisimile est magistrum ilium 
divinum rectius quidem de demon ologia Judse- 
orum cogitantem, at formulis quibusdana usum 
symbolicis, regnum divinum regno diabohco 
oppositum adumbrantibus, quae apud Judaeos 
tunc temporis pervulgatae erant, a discipulis suis 
non satis inteUectum fmsse, et ipsam providen- 
tiam divinam postentati doctfinam istam emen- 
dendam tradi voluisse.” Cf. Be Wette, Bib. 
Bogm. s. 241. — Tr ] 


But these views are liable to very weighty ob- 
jections , for, ^ ' 

(a) Since it was a great object with Jesus to I 
free mankind from hurtful prejudices, and espe- 
cially, during his earthly ministry, to eradicate 
the errors which prevailed among the Jews, we 
may he very certain that he would not have 
spared their belief in the existence and agency 
of the devil, if he had regarded it as false. It is 
said, indeed, that it was necessary for him to in- 
dulge those prej udices of the Jews which he could 
not at once eradicate, and that when he spoke of 
the influences of Satan it was merely m conde- 
scensiou to those deep-rooted Jewish prejudices. 
But an examination of his words, in the con- 
nexion m which they stand, will convince us that 
this was not the case. Christ does not merely 
forbear to contradict this prevailing doctrine, or 
merely allude to it incidentally, but he frequently 
hrmgs it directly forward, and expressly teaches 
the existence of the devil and his agency upon 
men. Thus, for example, in John, viii. 38, 44, 
he speaks of the devil, without having the least 
inducement on the part of his hearers for so 
doing, and this m the very same discourse in 
which he demands from them implicit faith m 
everything which he says, on his simple word, 
and in which he declares his utter abhorrence of 
all falsehood and deception. Vide ver 38 — 47. 
And he frequently mentions this doctrine in his 
discourses, when he could have had no motive 
for doing so from a desire of pleasing his hearers, 
and siding with their prejudices. Vide Matt, 
xii. 22 — 31, 43 — 45, xiii. 39. Had not Christ 
himself believed this doctrine he would have 
introduced it as seldom as possible into his dis- 
courses, and would have thrown out hints here 
and there, by which the more discerning would 
have discovered that he himself entertained dif- 
ferent opinions on the subject. It could not 
certainly have been through fear of any conse- 
quences injurious to himself attending the denial ] 
of this doctrine, that he was induced to indulge 
and authorize it ; since the Sadducees had before 
renounced it without experiencing persecution , 
and since Christ was never known in other^cases 
to give way to any false or dangerous opinions, 
how much soe\er the Pharisees and the Jewish 
people might have been attached to them. Thus, 
for example, he fearlessly opposed their doctrine 
respecting traditions, though this was far more 
important in their view than the doctrine re- 
specting angels. 

(b) Chiist himself informs us, that during his 
life on earth he privately taught his disciples 
many things which were not to he published by 
them till after his ascension, (Matt x 26, 27 ;) 
and that much which he could not teach them, 
because they were unable to hear it, would be 
communicated to them by the Paracletus, John, 
xvi. 12, 13. But we do not find that among 
these more famihar instructions the disciples 
were taught that there is no devil, or that he is 
not the author of evil, or that he is destitute 
of all power. On the contrary, Christ expressly 
and particularly sanctions a belief in evil spirits, 
in presence of his disciples, (Matthew, xiii 39, 
seq. j Luke, xxii. 31;) and even mentions the 
fact that the prince of this world is judged^ (not 
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that there is no Siitan,) as one of those things 
of which the Holy Ghost would convince the 
w#rld through their instrumentality. After the 
ascension of Jesus, the apostles made use of the 
same expressions and representations with re- 
gard to evil spirits which he himself had em- 
ployed ; as, 1 John, iii. 8 , 1 Pet v. 8 ; and often 
in the Acts. With what freedom and fearless- 
ness does Paul often attack the prevailing pre- 
judices and superstitions of the Jews and Greeks I 
But so far is he from either opposing this doc- 
trine, or merely passing it by unnoticed, that he 
expresses his own belief in all the essentials of the 
Jewish demonology ; Ephes. u. 1, 2, seq. ; vi 11, 
seq. et passim. The apostles, indeed, held this 
doctrine in a manner somewhat different from 
that in which it was held by the Jews, and dis- 
carded many of their gross and fabulous repre- 
sentations , but yet, as it must appear from what 
has been said, they themselves really believed it 
Our modern philosophers are at liberty to follow 
their own convictions upon this subject, and to 
reason upon their own principles ; but they are 
not at liberty to ascribe their hypothesis to Christ 
and the apostles, nor to impose upon the common 
people this boasted wisdom, which they will 
never relish, and by which they will be rather 
confounded than enlightened. 

Our belief of this doctrine must rest ultimately 
on our conviction of the divine mission of Christ 
in its most full and proper sense. If we receive 
him as a divinely-commissioned teacher, we 
must abide by his decision on this subject as well 
as on all others, whatever difficulty we may find 
in the way. Otherwise, we are driven to the 
alternative of saying either that Christ did him- 
self believe and teach the existence of evil spirits, 
though they do not exist,— in which case he is not 
an infallible teacher, — or, that Christ did not him- 
self believe, but yet taught the existence of evil 
spirits, in which case his moral character is im- 
peached. The same is true in regard to the 
apostles. 

[Note 1. — In confirmation of the remark of the 
author, that our belief of this doctrine must 
depend ultimately on the testimony of Christ, it 
may be said that the attempts which have been 
made'^to prove the existence of evil spirits by 
arguments d prion, have proved as unsuccess- 
ful as the attempts to disprove it by arguments of 
the same nature. The most noted attempt of 
this kind is, perhaps, that made by Hemroth, in 
the last chapter of his late work, “ Ueber die 
Wahrheit.” He there endeavours to demonstrate 
the existence of evil spirits from the apostasy of 
man, which he thinks can be accounted for only 
on the supposition that he was tempted by a 
being who had previously fallen. Man was made 
pure and holy, and could therefore find no in- 
ducement to disobedience from anything in his 
own nature. The mducpment to sin must there- 
fore have come to him from without ; and as he 
acts only in view of seeming good, he must have 
been made to believe that transgression would 
conduce to bis advantage ; in short, he must have 
been deceived. But he could not have been de- 
ceived by God, nor anything in the world in 
which he was placed, which is a work and reve- 
lation of God ; and if deceived at all, therefore, 


it must have been by an older apostate, a spirit 
of evil, a father 'of lies; and only on the admis- 
sion of such a spirit can the incontrovertible fact 
of the fall of our race be' in any way accounted 
for. But, in the first place, this temptation does 
by no means account for that moral act m which 
the essence of the apostasy consisted. A change 
in man’s moral character must have already taken 
place, before transgression could have been maiie 
alluring. "Without this previous defection of his 
will from God, and the consequent disorder of 
his powers and darkness of his mind, he could 
have seen no attraction in what was forbidden, 
and could have looked upon the inducements to 
It, as Christ did, only with abhorrence, and cer- 
tainly never would have preferred them to the 
infinitely stronger inducements which the go- 
vernment of God holds out to the obedient , and 
even if, without this change, he had yielded to th,e 
influence of some delusion from without to which 
he had been subjected, he would hai^e been 
chargeable with mistake only, and not have been 
guilty of sin. And, in the second place, the 
agency of a tempter, though employed as a mat- 
ter of fact m the apostasy of man, is not abso- 
lutely necessary to account for it. If the fall of 
Adam cannot be accounted for except by the in- 
fluence of temptation, neither can that of Satan , 
and the tempter himself must have been before 
tempted and deceived. But if Satan — a spiritual 
existence, and stationed near the throne of God — 
could have apostatized without having been 
drawn away by an older apostate, certainly this 
may be supposed of Adam, in whom, both from 
his nature and his circumstances, apostasy must 
have been more probable The argument of 
Hemroth is hable, therefore, to the twofold ob- 
jection, that the agency of a tempter does not 
fully account for the apostasy of Adam, and that 
it IS not necessary to account for it, since the 
tempter himself fell without any such agency, 
though possessed of a nature and placed m circum- 
stances far more favourable to obedience. — T r ] 
Note 2. — Since demons and their influence 
are mentioned so frequently in the I^ew Testa- 
ment, the doctrine which relates to them ought 
not to be omitted in popular instruction.^ If it is 
passed by, the common people will fall into very 
erroneous and superstitious notions with regard 
to evil spirits. The truth ought therefore to be 
exhibited with wise caution, in such a way as to 
obviate both unbelief and superstition, to rectify 
false views, and yet so as to leave the authority 
of the Bible uninfringed, and the whole sense of 
scripture unperverted. The following is the 
simple scriptural view of this subject which the 
rehgious teacher should exhibit . — (a) Christ, by 
his death and the gracious dispensation which he 
administers, has taken away from the devil the 
power of injunng his true followers , those, 
therefore, who are sincerely pious towards God, 
and believers in Christ, and followers of his in- 
structions, have nothing to fear. (6) The exist- 
ence of demons and their infl.aence may, how- 
ever, furnish us with motives to piety and virtue, 
and serve to deter us from vice and corruption. 
If we are pious, we are citizens of the kingdom 
of God; wicked, citizens of the kingdom of 
Saian — ^representations by which the states of 
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moral goodness and badness are figuratively 
described. Vide Morus, p. 90, s. 8, seq, [Cf. 
Bretschneider, Handbucb, b. i. s. 723.] 

II. Apostasy of Eml Spirits 

All the angels, according to the Jews and the 
writers of the New Testament, were placed ori- 
ginally in a state of innocence and holiness ; some 
of them afterwards sinned, apostatized from God, 
and were consequently punished. Respecting 
the time at which this apostasy took place, or m 
what the sin of the fallen angels consisted, we are 
not clearly informed in the scriptures , hence 
very different opinions have been entertained on 
these subjects. 

1. Some suppose that the first sin of the apos- 
tate angels was the temptation which they 
offered to the progenitors of the human race. 
This opinion has been advocated in modern 
times by Cocceius, Vitrmga, Heilmann, Schmid 
of Wittenberg, and others. The devil is not in- 
deed expressly mentioned in the narrative in 
Gen. Ill, , but after the Israelites were made bet- 
ter. acquamted with the nature and influence of 
evil spirits (s. 58), they always supposed that 
they were intended in this passage, and that 
death and sin had come into the world by Satan. 
So the Book of Wisdom, ii. 24, and the New 
Testament everywhere. They accordingly re- 
garded the devil as the tempter , but it does not 
appear that they regarded the temptation as his 
Jirst offence, that by which he first rebelled 
against God. On the contrary, they seem to 
presuppose that he was previously wicked. The 
passage, John, vm. 44, cannot therefore be em- 
ployed, as Heilmann has employed it, in support 
of this opinion. The sense of this passage may 
be thus given . — “ You resemble the devil m your 
dispositions and conduct, (eic rov Trarpog rov dia- 
66Xou Ears ;) he was a murderer from the begm- 

(dvOpwwofcrovoc arr dpxvu alluding to the 
murder of Abel by Cain, Gen. in , 1 John, m. 12, 
and other events,) and remained not in the truth, 
(the knowledge and worship of God, or moral 
rectitude, or both united ,) the love of truth and 
integrity is not in him ; it is his pleasure to speak 
and propagate falsehood and error, (to if/tvSog, 
Rev. xxn 27 ; xxii 15 ,) for he is the author 
(Trarrjp) and patron of falsehood and error, (un- 
belief, superstition, and immorality, of which he 
is alwaj^s represented as the founder)” This 
passage certainly does not teach that this was the 
first instance m which Satan revolted from God. 

2. Others place the chief offence of the evil 
spirits^ in pnde, which was shewn, according to 
some, in one way, according to others, in another. 
So Athanasius, Hieronymus, Augustine, and 
others, particularly the Latin fathers, who were 
followed by many of the schoolmen, and in 
modem times by Luther, Buddeus, Mosheim, 
Cotta, and others They refer to the passage 
1 Tim. hi. 6, (which, however, admits of another 
interpretation,) and also to the proud expressions 
which are ascribed to the seducer of men in the 
holy scriptures, Gem in. 5 ; Matt, iv 9. This 
view IS partially correct? but the first sin of the 
fallen angels may he ascertained still more de- 
finitely. 


3. We are led to believe by the writings of 
the apostles that in many particulars they agreed 
with the Jewish teachers of their own day A- 
specting the first transgression of fallen spirits 
We may accordingly consider the Jewish opi- 
nions, in these particulars, as sanctioned by the 
assent of the apostles Now the Jews held, espe- 
cially after the Babylonian captivity, that God 
entrusted to angels, as overseers or governors, 
particular provinces of the earth, and also the 
heavenly bodies (cf. s. 60, II ), while their more 
proper home and abode was heaven. The Jews 
turther held that some of these angels were dis- 
contented with their lot, and entered into a re- 
bellious concert among themselves They proudly 
aspired to higher posts than those assigned them, 
revolted from God, and deserted heaven; and 
then, for their punishment, were thrust by God 
mto Tartarus, like the giants or Titans, who, ac- 
cording to the Grecian mythology, were cast as 
rebels out of heaven. Tartarus is now their 
proper abode, as heaven was formerly ; and from 
thence they exert, under the Divine permission, 
an influence upon the world. They seduced our 
first parents, and brought sin and death into the 
world ; they reign over heathen nations, whom 
they led into idolatry; they also rule wicked 
men — i. e., exert a controlling influence over 
them ; but, together with those over whom they 
have ruled, they will he punished in Tartarus 
after the day of judgment. With this account 
the Jews mmgled many fabulous and unscrip- 
tural representations, which were adopted even 
by many of the Christian fathers , but the general 
account above given is very clearly authorized 
even in the New Testament, especially in the 
passages 2 Pet. h. 4, and Jude, ver. 6, 7. The 
first passage teaches, that we cannot expect that 
God will leave transgression unpunished , “ for 
he spared not the angels that sinned, but cast 
them down to hell (raprapoiaag), where he keeps 
them m reserve for future punishment, (etg 
KpLCTLu.)” Still clearer is the parallel text, Jude, 
ver. 6, where we are taught that God keeps en- 
chained (vTTo ^o^ov) in Tartarus, reserved for 
the judgment of the great day, the angels roue* 
py rypyaavrag ryv kavrtov dpxyv, dWd ditoXi- 
Tovrag rd litov oiKTyptov. ^Apxv does not here 
signify, their original state, but the dominion en- 
trusted to them as governors. Typeiv is iuen, 
conservare, to retain, and the latter clause is not a 
description of their punishment, but of their 
crime. Thus Jude and Peter, though they by no 
means take part in all the Jewish notions with 
regard to the apostasy of the fallen angels, clearly 
authorize the general doctrine of the Jewish 
teachers, as given above. 

Note . — The question has been asked, how it 
can appear probable, or even possible, that such 
perfect beings as angels are represented to be, 
with all their intelligence and knowledge, could 
have fallen in this manner, and so foolishly have 
rebelled agamst God, with whom they must have 
been acquainted? It might he asked, with equal 
plausibility, how it is possible that men can act 
so frequently as they do against the clearest 
knowledge and strongest convictions of duty? 
We often find men, endued with the greatest 
talents, and possessmg the clearest discernment, 
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who are yet grrossly vicious, and act m a manner 
unaccountably foolish and unadvised. Eminent 
intellectual endowments are not unfrequently at- 
tended by eminent virtues, and then are emi- 
nently useful , but they are also frequently ac- 
companied by vices, and then are to the last 
degree hurtful. But were it not that experience 
justifies this remark, it would be easy to demon- 
strate, d priori^ that high intelligence and moral 
depravity could not possibly go together. De- 
monstrations a prion on such subjects are there- 
fore wholly inadmissible. 


SECTION LXIII 

OP THE NATURE AND ATTRIBUTES OP EVIL SPIRITS , 
THEIR PRESENT AND FUTURE CONDITION, THEIR 
NUMBER, CLASSES, AND NAMES 

I Their Natw e and Attributes. 

The essential constitution of human nature is 
not altered by the depravity of the heart Man 
continues to possess the inborn excellences and 
perfections of his nature, however depraved he 
may be as to his moral condition. The case is 
the same with evil spirits, as they are represented 
in the Bible. In common, then, with good an- 
gels, they are still spiritual beings, and even in 
their present state possess the excellences and per- 
fections which are peculiar to spiritual existences 
— great intellectual powers, internal energy and 
activity. Vide s. 59, 11. And if good angels 
are invested with a body, or can assume one as 
occasion requires, the same must be supposed 
with respect to evil spirits. Vide ubi supra. But 
their moral sthte, their will and affections, are de- 
scribed as very depraved and evil. They there- 
fore employ their intellectual powers in behalf 
of evil and not of good , they act in opposition 
to the divine purposes, and are the enemies of 
truth and righteousness, John, viii. 44 The 
(To^ia avojQev KarEpxofJ^Bvn is contrasted with 
(ToipLa baLfiovLwdrjg^ James, iii 15 ; and men are 
warned of the pedobsiaL rov diatakov, Eph. vi. 11 , 
''ii. 2. 1 Pet. V. 8. Matt, xiii 39. 

II. Then Present and Futui e State. 

\ 

Their condition is described as extremely «/.- 
happy Vide Matt. xxv. 41. Even the natural 
consequences of sin — the power and dominion of 
the passions, the remembrance of their former 
happy condition, the frustration of their wishes 
and plans, remorse of conscience, &c , would be 
enough to render them miserable. But these are 
not all which they endure ; since positive pumsh- 
ments, as we are taught m the scriptures, are in- 
flicted on them, and will be more especially after 
the day of judgment. We are not able to deter- 
mine accurately, from the language of the Bible, 
which IS for the most part figurative, in what 
these punishments consist. The principal texts 
relating to this point, besides that already cited 
in Matt, xxv 41, 46, are, 2 Pet. ii. 4, and Jude, 
ver. 6. Taprccpouv, or, as the Greeks otherwise 
write it, Karara^raQouv, signifies, in Tartarum 
dejicere, (e codo ) Tartarus, in the Grecian my- 
thology, IS the place of punishment and condem- 


nation. Hesiod, in his Theogony, and Plato, in 
his Gorgias, represent it as the prison of the 
Titans. But at a later period it came to signify 
the general place of suffering. It is that part of 
where the wicked were confined, and is re- 
presented as dark, and deep under the earth. 
The place of punishment was more commonly 
described by the Jews as ydvva, and 

eternal fire But as their notion of ydvva cor- 
responded perfectly with the Grecian idea of 
Tartarus^ they adopted the latter term into their 
own dialect, as in many other cases. In this 
place condemned men and spirits are confined , 
and hence the latter are said to suffer such judg- 
ments and dreadful torment as will constitute the 
punishment of wicked men after this life Such 
is the representation. Matt xxv. 41,46, “Depart 
into everlasting fire, prepared for the devil and 
his angels ” The phrase, ctelpolq ^6<pov 
(he bound them in dismal Tartarus with chains), 
describes their misery as unavoidable and remedu 
less. Great wretchedness is often described by 
the Hebrews under the image of captives bound 
in a dark prison The evil spirits are not as yet, 
however, chained for ever in Tartarus — i. e , 
they are not now confined to this single place of 
misery. They sometimes, under divine permis- 
sion, roam beyond their prison, and exert their 
influence upon men. Vide Revelation, and Luke, 
viii, 31, &c. But a more strict confinement and 
a higher degree of punishment are impending 
over them, as over wicked men, and will fall 
upon them at the last day . elg KpLcav rripovvTai^ 
cf. ver. 9, and Jude, ver 6, eIq KpLaiv peydkTjg 
rjpkpaQ. Cf. Matt xxv. 41 The question of the 
demon. Matt. viu. 29, ip8E Trpb Kaipov 

(SaaavLaai rifidg, alludes to this impending punish- 
ment. Cf 2 Pet li. 4. Hence the evil spirits 
are described as feaimg God, and trembling be- 
fore him as their Judge , James, ii. 19, Saipovia 
0picrcrou(rt. 

JVote. — Will evil spirits repent., obtain forgive- 
ness, and he restored to happiness"^ These are 
questions which have often been asked in modern 
times, and to which various answers have been 
given. Origen w^as the first amoiJg Christian 
teachers who distinctly avowed the opinion that 
evil spirits would repent, and be restored to hap- 
’ piness. Vide Augustine, Con. Jul v. 47, and 
vi. 10. This opinion has been adopted in modern 
times by theologians of the most di&rent parties ; 
by Eberhaid, m his “ Apologie des Sokrates,” 
th. 1 , by Lavater, in his “ Aussicht in die Ewig- 
keit,” th. lii , [Bretschneider, in his Handbuch, 
b. 1. s. 691,] and others. 

If we had nothing but reason to guide us in 
our inquiries on this subject, we should probably 
argue thus ; — (a) If wicked men truly repent, re» 
form, and comply with the other conditions pre- 
scribed, God will forgive them, and remove the 
punishment of their sins. But considering that 
these spirits are in the highest degree depraved, 
that their vicious propensities, so long cherished, 
must have taken deep root, and that the habit of 
sin must have become confirmed, we must con- 
clude, from all human analogy, that their repent- 
ance and reformation must be extremely diflSicult, 
though we might not be able to pronounce it ab- 
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solutely impossible, (h) But should they from 
the heart repent of their sins, and were it possible 
for them to fulfil the other conditions prescribed, 
It IS probable that God, who is perfect goodness, 
and who is ready to forgive men on certain con- 
ditions, and who desires the salvation and happi- 
ness of all his creatures, would also forgive them, 
and restore them to his favour , or at least, he 
might perhaps remove the positive punishments 
inflicted on them, should they comply with the 
conditions prescribed ; if indeed we can suppose 
their situation such that conditions could be 
offered them — a point which we are unable to 
determine. But (c) since every good action has 
Its natural and permanent good consequences, 
and every evil action its natural and permanent 
evil consequences, it is certain that the happiness 
of such repentant angels must always be less in 
amount than the happiness of those who never 
sinned, and have persevered in obedience The 
former must always take a lower stand, m point 
of happiness and character, than the latter, and 
in this sense we may affirm, even on principles 
of reason, that their punishment will be eternal 
But if we inquire what Christ and the apostles 
teach on this subject, we can find nothing to justify 
the hope that the fallen angels will be restored 
Their punishments are described as dtdtoi, 

Jude, ver 6, as wup aaoviov, icoXacng aiojvLog, 
Matt. XXV. 41, 46. These expressions do not, 
indeed, necessarily denote positive punishments, 
although it cannot be shewn that natural punish- 
ments are here exclusively intended. There is 
some plausibility m the argument that the words 
aiuJVLog and atSiog, like the Hebrew do not 

T ' 

denote eternity^ in the strict philosophical sense, 
but only a long and indeterminate duration. Vide 
s 20,111. But while this remark is doubtless true 
in Itself, yet in the passage cited. Matt. xxv. 46, 
KoXaaig aLojviog and aiwviog are contrasted, 
and if in the latter case ai<j)VLog is allowed to de- 
note absolute eternity, what right have we to use 
it in the former case, in a less strict sense ? From 
these words, therefore, no argument can he drawn 
in behalf of the cessation of the punishments of 
fallen spiiffs; nor can it he shewn that these 
punishments are meiely natural. The argument 
for restoration is therefore left by the scriptures 
very doubtful. The consideration of the ques- 
tion will be resumed, s 157, 158. [However 
hesitating and undecided the theologians of the 
Lutheran church may be with regard to the end- 
less punishment of the fallen angels, the doc- 
trinal standards of their church express no 
doubts, and the Augsburg Confession (Art xvn ) 
expressly condemns those, “ qui sentmnt, homini- 
hus damnatis ac maeolis finem pcenarumfuturum 
esse.'*' Neauder suggests, that the doctrine of 
the final^aud perfect restoration of all things 
{dTroKardaraGig Travrwv), which is ascribed to 
Origen as its author, was the result of the prin- 
ciples of the Alexandrine Ghiosis, and was aban- 
doned by him at a later period of his life. Allg. 
Eirchengeseh, b. i abth. 3, s. 1098 — Tr ] 


III Number and Classes of Evil Spuits 

The New Testament gives us no definite infor- i 
mation with respect to the number of evil spirits , 
but they were supposed by the Jews to be very 
many (Luke, viii 30), and indeed are often men- | 
tioned m the New Testament in the plural. We 
are likewise informed that evil spirits compose a | 
kingdom, and exist in a social relation ; and hence | 
the phrase r) ^aaikeia rov ’Saravci, Matt. xii. 26. 
This representation must be understood in the 
same way as that m reference to good angels. Vide 
s. 61, II. They have a leader, prince, or com- 
mander, (6 dpx^'^ SaLpovLo^v, Matt xii. 24,) 
represented often as a fallen archangel, and called 
Beelzebub (vide No. iv.), also, by way of emi- 
nence, didtoXog, 'Zaravdg, k. r In Rev. xii. 

7, 9, in opposition to the good angels who fought 
on the side of Michael, the angels of Satan are 
called OL ay^eXot avrov. The names devil and 
Satan are not used in the Bible in the plural, and 
are applied only to the ap%wv rivv SaipovLwv, It 
IS not therefore according to scriptural usage to 
speak of devils in the plural 

I IV Names of Evil Spirits 

Respecting the title evil angel, vide s. 59, V. 
[Cf Bretschneider, Handbuch, b. i. s. 627 , Hahn, 
Glaubenslehre, s. 294, Anm ] 

1. General appellations of evil spirits as a body, 
(a) Uvevpara dKdOapra — i e , morally impure 
and evil, Luke, xi. 24, et passim. Synonymous 
with this is (b) TTvevpara Tcovripd, Luke, vii. 21 , 
Ephes vi. 12, rd TryevpariKd rgg Trovyjpiag 
(c) Aa'ipovsg or taipovia. The etymology of 
this word is quite uncertain. In Homer and all 
the most ancient Grecian writers it means nei- 
ther more nor less than gods, (feoL') And al- 
though, m process of time, it acquired various 
additional meanings, it always retained this. It 
IS accordingly used by the LXX to denote the 
heathen gods (D’b^'j^,) and also in 1 Cor x. 20, 21, 
and Rev ix. 20, where baipovia and are 

connected It was very conomonly used in this ^ 
sense by the Attic writers , and so, when Paul 
was at Athens, (Acts, xvn. 18,) some believed 
that he wished to introduce %kva daipovia, foreign 
deities But the name daipoveg was afterwards 
given by the Greeks to those invisible beings whom 
they supposed, in connexion with their deities, 
to exert an agency in the world. Hence dai- 
poviQ, IS the name given by Pythagoras, Plato, 
and others, to the human soul, even when con- 
nected with the body, hut especially when sepa- 
rated from it The intermediate spirits between 
God and our race — deified men, and heroes, were 
also called demons And lastly, the internal spring, 
impulse, the foreboding or presentiment of the mind, 
which appeared so inexplicable to Socrates, and 
which he therefore personified and deified, was 
called by him his daipoviov. Whenever this 
invisible agent was the cause of good to men, it 
was called dyaQodaLpwv or tvdaipojv } and when 
the cause of evil, KaKodaipwv, At the time of 
Christ and the apostles, 3aip(t)v was a common 
appellation given by the Grecian Jews to evil 
spirits, those morally so, and indeed by the Apo- 
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cryphal writers also. Vide Tol) iii. 8, Trovrjpbv 
baiiiovLov* In the evangelists, the phrases irinv- 
[xara aKdOapra and Trovrjpd are interchanged, 
tunes without number, with daifiovtg and TVEufia 
Satfioviov dicaOdpTov In Matt xii. 24, SaijxoveQ 
are distinctly mentioned as belonging to the king- 
dom of the devil. The woman who is described 
in Luke, xiii. 11, as Trvsvjxa eyouca; dcFOeveiag, 
is said (ver. 16 ) to be one fjv eh](nv 6 ^aravdg 
Vide s. 64, 1. 2. The opinion of Farmer, there- 
fore, in his “ Essay on Demoniacs,” that other 
spirits — gods, departed souls, &c., and not devib 
— were intended in the New Testament by this 
appellation is unfounded. In James, ii. 19, dai- 
fjLovLa has clearly the signification above given 
But Jioio came daiaoveg to have this peculiar 
signification among the Grecian Jews ? The LXX 
usually rendered the Hebrew words which sig- 
nify idols by the word daipoveg, and the Greeks 
called their gods by this name. Now the Jews 
connected with this name their idea that evd 
spirits ruled in the heathen world, and caused 
themselves to be worshipped as gods, undei the 
names of Jupiter, Mercury, &c , and had seduced 
the heathen into this idolatry. Hence daipoveg 
and evil spirits came to be regarded by them as 
synonymous terms. 

2. But one of the evil spirits is represented as 
their prince, leader, commander. Vide No. in , 
and Morus, p 91, s. 10. He is called by various 
names, (cl) Satan, iidu’, ’S.aravag, hterally, 
enemy, fiend, accuser, Ps. cix 6 ; Job, ii. (s 58) , 
Matt xvL 23 , and hence, by way of eminence, 
princeps dimnonum, because he is represented as 
the greatest enemy of man, and of the kingdom 
of truth and holiness. Synonymous with this 
title are the names o s^9p6g and 6 avTiSiicog.. 
(b) '0 7rov7]p6g, malignus, noxious, the foe of man. 
This name is frequently given him by John , as 
1 John, 11 13, 14. (c) AidSoXog is the most com- 

mon Grecian name of the devil , and from this 
word our devil and the German Teufel are de- 
rived. It signifies fiend, destroyer of peace, ca- 
lumniator. The LXX rendered the Hebrew 
fnxa by didtoXog, Job, i. 6 ; Ps. cix 6. This 
name was sometimes applied to men, 1 Tim. 
ill. 11 ; Tit n. 3. (d) BeXloX or BeXiag, 2 Cor. 

VI. 15, from compounded of ’bs, not, and 

— i* e, low, abject It has different 
senses In the Old Testament it sometimes 
signified the under world, the kingdom of the dead, 
Psalm xvm. 5 ; and sometimes unworthy men, 
abject principles, Deut xiii. 13. After the Baby- 
lonian exile it was frequently used as the name 
of the devil, and occurs once in this sense in 
the New Testament, 2 Cor. vi 15, “ What con- 
cord hath Christ with Belial ?”—i. e.. How can 
the worship of Christ consist with the worship of 
the devil (idolatry) ? (e) ^eekHiEtovt, or BeeXZe- 

tovX, who is expressly called dpx(ov tojv baipo- 
vio)v, Matt, xii 24. This was an appellation 
very common among the Jews at the time of 
Christ. In 2 Kings, i. 2, Beelzebub appears as 
a god of the Philistines. The name when written 
with final t, is derived from mi It most 
probably means, God of the flies, Fly^Baal, Deus 
averruncus muscarum, whose office it was to pro- 


tect his worshippers from the flies, which were 
among the greatest plagues of Egypt and Phi- 
listia [It corresponds with the Greek Zcvg 
cLTcoiLviogl According to the later Jews, it 
means dominus criminatioms, accuser, complainant, 
and is synonymous with bid^oXog and 'Earavdg, 
from the Syriac 111 , which signifies criminari. 
The other form, is derived from 

Wi, and is either an intentional alteration of 
the word into an epithet of disgrace, and so sig- 
nifies deus stercoris (Mistgott), from stercus, 
or signifies, deus, or prcefectus sepulcn, (as H^yl 
signifies in Chaldaic and Synac,) dominus wferni, 
or inferorum, b Kparog kxuiv rov Zavarov, Heb. 
li. 14. It was at first, then, the name of the 
angel of death, and afterwards of the devil, when 
he was supposed to be the same person, '0 
dpdicojv 0 psyag, and 0 ocpig b dpxcdog, Rev. xii. 
9, 13 This appellation might have been given 
to him from his general character for cunning and 
deceit, (0 TcXavuiu rriv oiKOvpkvTjv.^ But the 
word dpxdiog evidently alludes to Gen. ui., since 
the agency of the devil in the occurrence there 
described was doubtless believed by the Jews at 
the time of Christ. 

3. The Jews gave particular names to evil 
as well as to good spirits Among these iS 
’AapoSaXog, Asmodi, mentioned in the hook of 
Tobias, 111 8, also Samael, Azazel, &c But 
none of these proper names of evil spirits occur 
in the New Testament, unless the name of the 
angel of destruction, ^Atabbaw — i. q , ’AttoXXvojv, 
— 0 axyeXog rtjg dtvaaov, Rev. ix. 11, be consi- 
dered as such. 

SECTION LXIV. 

OF THE EMPLOYMENTS AND THE EFFECTS OF 
EVIL SPIRITS 

I Objectioiis to the common theoiy. 

The power of Satan and his influence upon men 
were formerly stated in a very exaggerated 
manner, and represented as excessively great and 
fearful , and this view was the more plausible, as 
It seemed to be supported by many passages in 
the New Testament. But this mistake would 
have beeu avoided if the true spirit of the Bible 
had been more justly apprehended, and the tme 
meaning of its language better understood. Vide 
No. li. According to the common theory, evil 
spirits were supposed to be actively employed at 
their own pleasure all over the earth, to have 
immediate influence on the souls of men ; to in- 
spire wicked thoughts, doubts, and anxieties; 
to intrude themselves into all societies and mys- 
teries ; and to rule in the air, and over the whole 
material world. Such are the opinions which 
formerly prevailed to a great extent, and which 
are often found in the older ecclesiastical writers 
They were long preserved, and transmitted from 
one age to another with more or less of exagge- 
ration. And many theologians of the protestant 
church, even in the sixteenth century, held 
opinions on this subject which were more con- 
formed to the prevailing superstitious ideas of 
that age than to reason or scripture. Luther and 
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Melancthon were inclined to the "belief that good 
and evil spirits were at all times present m the 
world, and stood m a very intimate relation to 
men. In the symbols of the Lutheran church, 
however, the connexion of superior spirits with 
the world is not vei y minutely determined, and 
the doctrine of demons is exhibited in the gene- 
ral Biblical phraseology Thus, m the Augsburg 
Confession many texts of scripture are cited, but 
no definite meaning is afiixed to them. Many of 
the ideas formerly prevalent on this subject are 
either wholly without foundation, or are carried 
beyond the "bounds of truth. For, 

1 It is contradictory to the ideas of the power, 
wisdom, holiness, and goodness of God which we 
derive from the Bible and from reason, to ascribe 
to the devil such vast and almost infinite power. 
Nor can we see any rational way of accounting 
for it that God should permit so great and inju- 
rious an influence to be exerted in the world. 

2. The opinion maintained by some that evil 
spirits can produce wicked thoughts in the minds 
of men by an immediate influence is incapable 
of proof. The evil influences exerted on the 
human mind have by some been supposed to be 
as immediate and efiicient as the divine influ- 
ences ; and as God infuses good thoughts, as he 
inspired prophets and apostles, so does Satan, it 
is supposed, directly infuse evil thoughts into 
the minds of the wicked, and into the minds of 
the good also, when he is permitted so to do by 
God. That these inspirations of the devil can 
be distinguished by any certain signs from 
thoughts and desires which arise in the mind 
from other sources is not pretended; this opi- 
nion, therefore, cannot be established by expe- 
rience, and certainly it cannot be derived from 
scripture , at least, the opinion that evil spirits 
do altJoays or commonly exert an immediate influ- 
ence ot this kind cannot be proved from the 
Bible. 

3. This theory, when carried to the length to 
which it has sometimes been carried, is incon- 
sistent with human freedom. If the agency of 
Satan was of the nature often believed, man would 
not be the agent of the wicked actions he seems 
to perform, but merely the instrument of the 
irresistible influence of Satan ; and thus an ex- 
cuse for sin would be furnished. 

4 In many texts in the New Testament in 
which the common origin of particular sms is 
described, Satan is not mentioned, but their exist- 
ence is accounted for in anothei way, agreeable 
alike to reason and experience. Cf especially 
James, i. 13 — 15, “ Let no man say, when he is 
tempted, I am tempted of God Every man is 
tempted when he is drawn away of his own lust, 
and enticed, when he gives indulgence to rising 
desires, which is internal sin. When lust hath 
conceived it bnngeth forth sin, Ot breaks forth 
in sinful words and works, which is external sm ,) 
and sin, when it is brought into the world, 
bnngeth forth death, (its uniform consequence is 
misery)” Cf. Matthew, xv. 19 , Gal. v. 16-— 21 , 
Rom vii 5, 8, seq. 

From these texts, however, we cannot con- 
clude, as some have done, that the Bible excludes 
the agency of Satan in the sms of men. This 
would be an extreme equally contrary to the 


scriptures with the other, for the Bible expressly 
teaches (a) that Satan is hostile to man, and is 
active in promotmg wickedness, Eph. ii. 2, vi. 11, 
seq,&c Morns, p 92, 93, n i. {h) That he 
contributes something to the sms which prevail 
among men — e. g., 1 Cor. vii. 5, where Satan is 
distinguished from aKpaffia, incontinence, to which 
he IS said to tempt men ; from which it is clear, 
as Morns justly observes, that Satan is not used 
in the scriptures to denote merely an ahsti act idea, 
and moral evil. Vide ubi supra, n. 2. (c) That 
he opposes goodness, Luke, viii. 12, John, vni. 
44 , and is therefore the enemy of Christianity 
and morality. Vide ubi supra, n 3. This is 
what the Bible teaches , still it does not deny 
that the Ignorance of man, his sinful passions, 
and other causes, have a tendency to lead him to 
sin , nor does it undertake to determine the 
manner in which Satan does what is ascribed to 
him, nor does it justify us in deciding in particu- 
lar cases whether Satan has had any agency m 
the crimes committed, or what and how much it 
may have been. So thought Origen (wept 
dQxihv, ui.) and many of the ecclesiastical fa- 
thers, who endeavoured to rectify the unscnp- 
tural notions respecting the power of the devil 
which were entertained by many of their con- 
temporaries. 

The extravagant opinions which formerly pre- 
vailed on this subject were the means of much in- 
jury, as appears from experience. (a) They led 
the common people to what was, in effect, a be- 
lief in two gods — a good and an evil deity ; and 
also to entertain false conceptions of the attri- 
butes of the true God, which could not have been 
without a practical influence on the life. (jS) They 
often furnished a real hindrance to moral im- 
piovement; for instead of seeking for the origin 
of sin in themselves, and endeavouring to stop 
Its sources, — ^instead of becoming acquamted with, 
and avoiding the external occasions of sin, — they 
laid the whole blame of it upon Satan, and when 
they had made him guilty, held themselves 
sufficiently justified and exculpated, (y) They 
gave rise to many other false opinions and su- 
perstitious practices, similar to some already 
existmg among the Jews. Ongen, Eusebius, 
and Augustine, represent demons as fluttermg 
about in the air, from the misunderstanding of 
Eph. 11 . 2. Vide No. ii. Eusebius speaks of 
them as present at pagan sacrifices, regaling 
themselves with the sweet savour, according to 
an opinion which prevailed both among the Jews 
and Greeks respecting their gods. Sometimes 
they are represented as speaking in the heathen 
oracles, and plottmg evil against men at prayer ; 
to secure themselves against which, the ancient 
saints, as appears from the fabulous histories of 
their lives, were accustomed to make use of the 
sign of the cross They were supposed to keep 
themselves in deserts, swamps, and subterranean 
caves Is xxxiv 13, 14; Matt. iv. 1 ; Luke, xi. 24, 
1 Sam. xvui. , and also to dwell m men before 
their baptism, even in the children of Christian 
parents, and not merely in the heathen, as was at 
first supposed; and this gave origin to the rite of 
exorcism. Vide Hoderlein, Disp. de redemptione 
a potestate diaboli; Altorf, 1774, 4to; also in 
' his “ Opuscuk Theologica;” Jeuse, 1789, 8vo 
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called i'^oucria tov Varava, Acts, xxvi. 18 ; while 
the Christian church, the object of which is to 
make men pious, and to prepare them to become 
citizens of the society of the blessed above, is 
called (3a(Ti\Eia rov Tiov 0£ot), Cob i. 13 

(3) Christ came into the world in order to re- 
move the misery and disorder arising from the 
seduction of our first parents by the devil, and 
to shew us the way to true holiness and happi- 
ness. 1 John, 111 . 8, k<pavEp(hQri — 'iva \vay ra 
tpya TOV dta^oXou, and according to Col u 15, 
Christ prevailed and triumphed over Satan. The 
works of the devil are sm, and everything by 
which sin and unbelief are occasioned. Where 
sin, and misery as its consequence, prevail, there 
Satan rules. John says, in the passage above 
cited, 6 TTOiwr ryv aiiagriaVi £k tov SiatoXov 
kcTTLv. Thus he rules over unbelieving Jews 
and Christians, as well as over the heathen, John, 
viii. 44. 

(c) All the hindrances to the spread of Chris- 
tianity, and to the prevalence of that piety and 
holiness which Christianity is intended to pro- 
mote— rail the temptations and persecutions which 
Christians are called to endure, — in short, the 
whole system of efforts opposed to Christianity, 
are regarded as the works of Satan, and the ene- 
mies of Chnstianity as his instruments Morus, 
p 91, s. 9, note Hence, when Judas formed the 
infernal purpose (as we should say) of betraying 
Christ, it is said, the devil entered into him — 

1 e , took possession of him, John, xiu. 2, 27, coll 
Acts, V. 3 By the wiles of the devil, Eph. vi. 1 1, 
seq., the persecutions which Christians were 
called to endure, and the efforts made to turn 
them aside from the truth, are principally in- 
tended Cf. 1 Fet. V. 8. 9, where iraQrjfLaTa are 
expressly mentioned. The enemies of Chris- 
tians are the instruments by which he brings 
suffering upon them, m order to injure them 
and lead them to apostasy and unbelief. He has 
a hand also in the schisms, controversies, and 
heresies which arise among Christians them- 
selves, 2 Cor. li 11 ; xi. 14, 15, diaKovoi Varava 
Unbelief m particular individuals is also ascribed 
to him, Luke, xxii. 31, as are all gross vices and 
crimes 

(d) Death, and every other evil which may be 
regarded as the punishment of sin, is also ascribed 
to the devil, and is said to have come into the 
world through him ; Book of Wisdom, li 4 ; John, 
vm. 44 , Heb ii. 14. In the last passage he is 
described as the one who has power over death, rb 
Kpdrog kx<hv tov Zavarov, which is taken from 
the image of the angel of death, Asmodi, or Sa- 
mael. And as sickness may also be regarded as 
the punishment of sin, they too are often repre- 
sented as the works of the devil. We are pre- 
vented, however, from considenng Satan as the 
sole and independent cause of the death of men, 
by those texts in which the power over hfe and 
death, and the whole disposal of the destinies of 
man, is ascribed to God alone. The representa- 
tion, therefore, that Satan is the author of death 
and misery, is to be understood figuratively j for 
he is such to individuals only as he was the first 
cause of that apostasy of man which brought 
death and misery upon our race. Still we are 
taught in the Bible, that for the same wise rea- 


sons which lead him to permit other evils, for 
the attainment of certain good ends, not other- 
wise attainable, God allows more power to evil 
spirits, in particular cases and at certain times, 
than they commonly possess. 

(e) But evil spints, according to the doctrine 
of the Bible, cannot, with all their efforts, do us 
harm, unless we resemble them in our disposition, 
and are ourselves devoted to sm; 1 John, v. 18 ; 
111 . 8 , John, viii. 44. Christ has robbed evil 
spirits of their power, has conquered them — 
1 . e , has rendered them harmless to those who 
believe in him , and this he has done, partly by 
delivering us from the punishment of sm, and 
partly by freeing us from its power and domi- 
nion, — the one, by his sufferings and death, the 
other, by his instructions and example. All those, 
therefore, who, m compliance with his precepts, 
and in conformity with his example, keep them- 
selves from sm, or are pardoned for sins already 
committed, are secured against the temptations 
and wiles of evil spirits, 1 John, v. 18. Prayer, 
faith in Christ, the wholesome use of his precepts, 
watchfulness, in short, the means prescribed m 
the Bible for security against vice and sin, — • 
these, and only these, are the means appointed 
for security against evil spirits , Eph. vi. 11 — 18 ; 
1 Peter, v. 8, seq.; James, i. 14 ; iv. 7. Morus, 
p 93, n. 6 The excuse, therefore, that one has 
been tempted of the devil, and is on that account 
exculpated, is always unfounded, even in those 
cases, if such occur, m which it is capable of 
proof that the inducement to sm was really offered 
by the devil ; for he could not, according to the 
doctrine of the Bible, have found this opportunity 
unless the nature of our hearts had been depraved, 
1 Cor. vii. 5. In those cases only in which men 
indulge the sinful desires of their own hearts 
(James, i. 14) are they liable to temptations 
eitl^er from the devil or any other quarter , they 
themselves, therefore, m such cases, are always 
m fault. 


APPENDIX. 

POWER OF SATAN OVER THE HUMAN BODY 
AND THE MATERIAL WORLD. 

SECTION LXV. 

OF THE BODILY POSSESSIONS EKCORDED IN THE 
NEW TESTAMENT 

I, Meaning of the term Possession ” 

Originally it was doubtless supposed to denote 
a real indwelling m the human body. An agent, 
in order to exert an influence on the human 
body, must, it was thought, be near to it, and 
substantially dwell in it, as the soul dwells in the 
body Such was at first the general, indetermi- 
nate notion. But it was afterwards refined upon, 
and the belief m a literal, substantial indwelling 
of the devil was abandoned, and the term joo^se^- 
sion was understood to indicate merely the power- 
ful influence which Satan sometimes exerted in 
controllmg and abusing the bodies of men said 
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and melauclioly, ■which ended in total madness 
Nor IS there any mention of bodily possessions 
in the Grecian apocryphal books which were 
written before the coming of Christ ; in short, no 
trace, of this opinion can be found among the 
Jews before the Christian era. 

(b) But the age of Christ and his apostles is 
altogether remarkable in this respect. There 
were then in Judma and Galilee many sick per- 
sons, whose diseases were considered by the great 
body of the Jews (the Sadducees, perhaps, only 
excepted) as the effects of the agency of evil 
spirits. It is worthy of notice that this is not 
found to be the case at all m the age preceding 
that of Christ, nor, at least in the same degree, 
in those which followed it. We see from the 
New Testament that Jesus, and after him the 
apostles, healed many of these diseases , nor do 
we anywhere find that Jesus assigned other 
causes for these diseases than those to which 
they were supposed to be owing by the contem- 
porary Jews ; nor that on this subject more than 
on others the apostles and evangelists undertook 
to go farther than their Master. We see also, 
from the New Testament, that the Pharisees in- 
terested themselves in this subj'ect, and at least 
attempted the cure of some of these diseases. 
Cf. Matt, xii 27. The truth of these facts — 
VIZ., that there were at that time sick persons of 
this description in Palestine audits vicmity — that 
they were there almost universally regarded as 
possessed of evil spirits, and that many, especially 
from among the Pharisees, appeared as exorcists, 
is ponfirmed by the testimony of Josephus, Ant. 
viii. 2. A few only of the Jews, who pretended 
to be more hberal and enhghtened than the rest, 
either wholly rej’ected the belief of possessions, 
and mdeed of the existence ot evil spirits, (as was 
done by the Sadducees in Palestine,) or adopted 
the opinion of the later Greeks, according to 
which demons were regarded, not as evil angels, 
but as a sort of intermediate spirits — the souls of 
the deceased, &c., as was done by some of the 
more learned Jews, who wished to conform to 
the philosophy of the age Of this class was 
Josephus, who says, Bel. Jud. vii. 6, rd /caXou- 
fjL£va daifiovta — Trovrjpujv Icrrt dvOpdjTTCJv Tvvev- 
liara. 

(c) The Jews of later times, after the second 
century, believed very generally, not only that 
there had been possessions formerly, but that 
instances of the same kind sometimes occurred 
even in their own day. The latter opinion was, 
however, demed by Maimonides and some other 
Rabbins j while others, with the Sadducees, re- 
j'ected the whole doctrine of evil spirits, and de- 
clared themselves decidedly for adcemoimm. Vide 
Wetstein, uhi supra, 

3- Among Christians since the second century. 

(a) The early Christian teachers since the 
second century are united in the opinion that the 
so called demonaics of the New Testament were 
truly possessed hy the devil, because Christ ex- 
pressly declared them to be so. This was the 
opinion of Ongen himself They moreover be- 
lieved that there might be, and actually were, 
demoniacs in their own day ; although we have 
not sufficient evidence to convince us that those 
whom they regarded as possessed were so m 


truth. But as this was believed by the Christians 
of that day, exorcists soon appeared among them, 
who adjured the demons in the name of Jesus 
to depart, and who were afterwards in many 
places established as regular officers of the church, 
and placed in the same rank with the clergj . 
Among these Christian teachers of the second 
and third centuries there were many New Pia- 
tonists, who contributed much to the diffusion of 
the belief that possessions continued beyond the 
first ages of the church, and who, in full accord- 
ance with the philosophic theory which they had 
adopted, understood by the demons supposed to 
occupy the body, not evil spirits, but ipvxal 
dTToOavovrwv — the opinion of Josephus, as stated 
above, No. i Such is the doctrine expressed by 
Justin the Martyr, Apoll. u This latter opinion, 
however, was not universal, and gradually disap- 
peared, as the influence of the New Platonic 
philosophy ceased , though a belief lu the conti- 
nuance of real possessions still prevailed both in 
the Eastern and Western church, and in the latter 
was retained even hy the schoolmen. At no time, 
however, was the belief that evil spirits have power 
to possess the bodies of men, even since the age 
of Christ, more prevalent in the Western church 
than from the end of the fifteenth to the middle 
of the seventeenth century. Hence we find that 
this belief vpas received even hy Luther and Me- 
lancthon, and other theologians of both the pro- 
testant churches, and was transmitted by their 
disciples to those who came after them. 

(b) But about the middle of the seventeenth 
century some doubts arose with regard to de- 
moniacal possessions, and in general with respect 
to the whole notion that the power of evil spirits, 
especially over the material world, still con- 
tinued. These doubts were engendered at first 
by the prevalence of the principles of the Carte- 
sian philosophy The first public attack was 
made upon this doctrine m England, about the 
year 1676, and was shortly followed up in France. 
But a new epoch in the history of this doctrine 
was made hy Balthasar Becker, a Cartesian phi- 
losopher, and a preacher at Amsterdam, who in 
1690 published at Leuwarden a quarto volume, 
entitled, 2'he Emdianted World, afterwards trans- 
lated into German by Schwager, and published 
at Leipsic, 1781-82, with a preface and notes by 
Semler, This work attracted great notice, and 
the author of it was severely persecuted. He did 
not deny the existence of evil spirits, but only 
their influence upon men, and, of course, all de- 
moniacal possessions, even those mentioned in the 
New Testament. His opinions met with great 
approbation at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century in England and the Netherlands, and 
were adopted and advocated by Wetstein, Le 
Clerc, and many other Armmian theologians; 
but lu Germany and Holland these opinions were 
uniformly rej'ected hy the protestant theologians 
during the first half of the eighteenth century , 
nor did even Thomasius agree with Becker on 
this subj’ect. Semler was the first among the 
protestant theologians of Germany who adopted, 
with some modifications, the opinions of Becker, 
and supposed that the demoniacs of the New 
Testament were people afflicted with common 
and natural diseases. He first published an essay, 
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De dsemoniacis quorum, in Nov. Test, fit mentio , 
Halle, 1760, and afterwards his lar^^er work, 
XJntersuchung der damonischen Leute ; Halle, 
1762 , which were followed by still other writings 
on the same subject. This opinion, at first excited 
great attention, and had to encounter strong op- 
position, but it gradually gained ground, until it 
has now become almost the prevailing opinion 
among the learned theologians of the protestant 
church Some, however, even of modem times, 
have declaied their opinion that the question is 
not altogether settled, and that there remains 
something to be said upon the other side. In the 
English church the opinion of Semler has found 
many advocates, among whom Hugo Farmer, the 
author of an Essay on Demoniacs, is distmguished- 
In the Romish church, the old doctrine that the 
so called demoniacs of the New Testament weie 
really possessed of devils, and that these posses- 
sions were not confined to that particular age, 
remained the common and professed belief during 
the greatest part of the eighteenth century. But 
during the last few years, many of the theolo- 
.gians, even of this church, have come over to the 
opinions prevailing among protestants. The in- 
terest on this subject was revived in the. pro- 
testant and catholic churches in Germany by the 
practices of the celebrated conjurers, Schropfer 
and Gessner, who appealed in the latter half of 
the eighteenth century. As the difference of 
opinion was very great, (some protestant theolo- 
gians — e. g., Crusius and Lavater, maintaining 
not only that there might possibly be possessions 
and conjurations at the present day, but that 
such were sometimes actually known,) many 
works were written on both sides of the question. 
The result of this discussion in the minds of the 
more unprejudiced and moderate was, that al- 
though God, for particular reasons, and for the 
sake of certain ends, might formerly have per- 
mitted demoniacal possessions, there is no proof 
that there are any such at the present day , and 
there are no infalUble signs by which these 
alleged possessions can be certainly distinguished 
at the present day from diseases merely natural. 

Ill Hemarks on the Possessions recorded in the 
New Testament 

1. The common opinion at the present time is, 
that all these disorders are to be explained by 
merely natural causes , and that when Jesus and 
the apostles attributed them to the influence of 
evil spirits, they spoke in accommodation to the 
prevailing error of their contemporaries. The 
ancients, it is said, from their want of patholo- 
gical science, referred many diseases which were 
purely natural to demoniacal influence ; and this 
was the case with regard to the diseases men- 
tioned in the New Testament. Christ and his 
apostles did not appear in the character of theo- 
retic physicians, and were not required by their 
calling to give instruction concerning the true 
causes of human diseases. Such is the reasoning 
often employed at the present day , and in this 
way do some attempt to escape from difficulties, 
and to free Christ from the charge of entertain- 
ing the superstitious opinions of his countrymen j 
but, as we shall see hereafter, they thus involve 


themselves in greater difficulties than they at- 
tempt to escape. The question respecting the 
reality of the possessions recorded in the New 
Testament is at least open to discussion, and can- 
not be decided in that authoritative and peremp- 
tory tone which has of late sometimes been 
assumed. That demoniacal possessions are im- 
possible cannot be proved ; nor can it be shewn 
from the fact of there being none at the present 
time that there never were any. A disease — 
e. g , epilepsy — which may be owing at one time 
to a natural cause, may at another be produced 
by the agency of an evil spirit , nor can the op- 
posite of this be proved. It is also possible that 
Divine Providence may have suffered m a former 
period, for the attainment of particular ends, 
what it no longer permits now that those ends 
are obtained. Vide No. 3. 

2. There are, indeed, difficulties attending the 
doctrine of demoniacal possessions, and many 
things about it are dark and inexphcable ; but, great 
as these difficulties may be, those whicR follow 
from rejecting this doctrine are still greater. They 
who deny the reahty of demoniacal possessions 
will find it difficult either to maintam the au- 
thority of Christ as a teacher, especially as a divine 
teacher, and the highest ambassador from God to 
man, (which he always affirmed himself to be,) or 
even to vindicate his moral character. This sub- 
ject is commonly treated at the present day in 
altogether too partial a manner , and I regard it 
as the duty of the Christian theologian, arising 
especially from the wants of the age in which we 
live, boldly to resist all such partial views in 
matters of religion, not concerned as to the judg- 
ment which may be formed of him by the multi- 
tude, if he can but succeed in gaining the minds 
of the more candid and enlightened, which he 
may depend will, sooner or later, be found on the * 
side of truth. In reference to this subject, two 
things are perfectly undeniable — viz., (a) that 
Jesus himself spoke of these diseases as effects 
produced by evil spirits, and never gave the re- 
motest occasion to suppose that he believed they 
were anything else, not even in his more confi- 
dential discourses with his disciples, nor in those 
cases in which he would have found it necessary 
to contradict the prevailing opinion, if if had been 
different from his own, Matthew, viu. 28 — 32 ; 
xvii. 19—21 ; Luke, x. 17 — 21 , Matt, xii 28,29. 

This being the case with Christ, it will not be 
thought strange, (6) that his apostles and other 
disciples should always have been of the same 
mind ; and that the evangehsts did regard these 
sick persons as true demoniacs is obvious at first 
sight Cf. Matt. vm. 28, seq. If Christ and the 
apostles had regarded this opinion as erroneous 
they would not have hesitated to declare it so, 
even if their doing this had been attended with 
danger from the Jews , for where truth was con- 
cerned, they were not accustomed to be governed ' 
by regard to consequences They could not, 
however, have had any reason to apprehend se- 
rious disadvantages from denying the reality of 
demoniacal possessions ; for this was done by the 
entire sect of the Sadducees, among whom most 
of the rulers and great men in Palestine were 
found, and who, although they went so far as to 
deny even the existence of good and evil spirits, 1 
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were left to the undisturbed enjoyment of their 
belief. That accommodating policy which, some 
have ascribed to Christ and the apostles can 
hardly be reconciled with the principles of that 
pure morality which they themselves taught, and 
according to which, in other cases similar to those 
now under consideration, they themselves unhesi- 
tatingly and invariably acted. 

The whole dispute may be summed up in the 
following points — viz , (a) Those who consider 
Christ as merely a human teacher, and yet one 
who acted on the highest moral principles, must 
allow that he at least sincerely believed what be 
so often asserted ; and m no other way can his 
moral character be vindicated. Such persons 
might still doubt, notwithstanding the declaration 
of Christ, whether this doctrine is true, since 
they might suppose that he, like other human 
teachers, might err from the imperfection of his 
knowledge, and thus be the means of leading 
others astray, or of confirming them in their 
errors. (6) But those who regard Christ as an 
infallible divine teacher, in the full and proper 
sense of the word, and as he is declared to be in 
the New Testament, must assent to his decision 
on this, as on every other subject, and they must 
have the courage to profess this, however many 
difficulties they may find in the way, and although 
philosophers and illuminati should array them- 
selves m opposition, and scoffers should treat 
them with ridicule and contempt (c) In order 
to avoid the pressure under which they feel 
themselves placed by the above-mentioned alter- 
native, many will say, that while they would not 
deny that Jesus was an upright man, and a 
teacher worthy of esteem, they cannot yet re- 
ceive him as a divine teacher, in such a sense as 
to require them to believe a doctrine like this on 
hts mere authority But if they will be consistent, 
they will bring themselves in this way into great 
straits Eor Jesus declared himself, on every 
occasion, and in the most decisive manner, to he 
an infallible divine teacher, whose words were 
true, and must be believed on his mere authority. 
Now if Chi 1st was not such a teacher as he de- 
clared himself to be the following dilemma 
arises , either Christ did not think himself such, 
although he expressly affirmed it, and then he 
forfeited his character for integrity ; or he only 
imagined himself to be such, and then, though 
a good man. he must ha\e been a weak and de- 
luded enthusiast, and thus he forfeited the cha- 
racter which the New Testament gave him, and 
which he claimed for himself, of a sure and vener- 
able teacher, upon whose guidance and instruc- 
tion men might safely rely. Everything, there- 
fore, depends upon the belief of the divine mission 
and authority of Christ; and from this point, 
therefore, which many would be glad to evade, 
the discussion must proceed. 

3. The following are the views and principles 
respecting demoniacal possessions, and the de- 
sign with which they were permitted, which are 
found, without intermixture of philosophy, an- 
cient or modern, in the New Testament, and 
which therefore should he laid before his hearers 
by the religious teacher, as far as they are capable 
of being understood, (a) Satan and other evil I 
spirits feel a hatred to men, which is manifested I 


in various ways. Vide loc. cit s. 64, IL (h) It 
was important that this hostility should he ren- 
dered very clear and obvious to men, and espe- 
cially at the time of Christ, when a new era com- 
menced, which needed to he strongly distin- 
guished, at Its very introduction, from every 
other. For this reason, power was granted to 
evil spirits to possess the bodies of men, or to 
affect them with dreadful diseases — a power which 
they had not possessed before, and of which they 
have since been deprived. Vide Matt. xii. 28 , 
Luke, xiii 16, coll v. 11, and x. 17 — 20? John, 
XVI 1 1 , Acts, X. 38, seq. (c) But, on the other 
hand, power was granted to Jesus and his apos- . 
ties to shew, in a manner equally clear and strik- 
ing, by the cure of the diseases which demons 
inflicted, that the object of the coming of Christ 
was to destroy the power of evil spirits, to render 
their hostility to our race harmless, and to free 
all those who wished to be freed from the evils 
ascribed to demoniacal agency. Cf. loc. supra 
cit. and John, xvi. 11,1 John, in 8, and those 
cited s 64 The permission of these possessions, 
therefore, secured an important moral end, which 
could not be as well secured in any other way, 
at that particular age of the world, (d) In no 
other way could the great object for which Christ 
came into the world, and to which he so often 
alludes, be so strongly represented, or so deeply 
impressed, as by these facts falling under the 
cognizance of the senses. The mere teaching of 
this religion, unaccompanied by any such facts, 
would have produced on hearers like his a feeble 
impression, compared with that made by those 
wonderful works which proved both the teacher 
and his doctrine to he divine. Facts produce 
always a greater efiect upon men than abstract 
instruction, and hence God so frequently em- 
ploys them, as we see both from the Bible and 
from experience, in the instruction which he 
gives to men, at least makes use of them to ren- 
der the instruction he has otherwise imparted 
more impressive and certain. 

SECTION LXVI. 

OF MAGIC AND SPECTRES. 

I Of Magic. 

1 We shall here present some historical obser- 
vations on the subject of magic, and then some 
conclusions drawn from them, for nothing more 
is necessary for the refutation of magic than that 
it he exposed to the light of histbry. The exist- 
ence of spiritual agents, either friendly or hostile 
to our race, is here presupposed; and magic is 
founded on the belief of their influence, and secret 
and invisible power. Wherever this secret, invi- 
sible power of superior spints is granted to men, 
there is a foundation for magic, whatever may 
be the nature of the spirits by whom it is granted, 
whether they are gods, or angels, or demons, or 
of some other denomination. The many erroneous 
conceptions of ignorant and uncultivated men 
with respect to the influence of these spints, and 
the custom of ascribing to their agency every- 
thing which cannot be easily explained on natural 
pnnciples, — these, with other things, furnish a 
sufficient ground for the propensity to magic 
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■which is seen among so many persons, and in so 
many nations. This supeistition has indeed ap- 
peared m different forms among diffeient people , 
but as they all proceed from the same general ' 
ideas, they bear a strong resemblance to each 
other in all their diversities, and agree in the « 
means which they prescribe to propitiate or ap- < 
* pease these superior spirits, or to avert the threat- i 
ened evil. Magtc^ in its largest sense, is the art i 
of performing something which surpasses the : 
natural powers of men, by the aid of superior i 
spirits. And the less general cultivation one ' 
has, the less knowledge he possesses of the powers 
of nature and their effects, the more inclined 
will he be to magic, and to all kinds of supersti- 
tion which relate to the natural world. The 
question has sometimes been asked, In what na- 
tion was magic first practised? and, Who was 
its first inventor or teacher? And in answer 
to these questions, the Chaldeans and Persians 
have been mentioned. Sine dubio^ says Plmy 
(xxx. 1 ), orta in Perside a 2/oroaMre, ut inter auc~ 
tores constat. But this mquiry is useless, since 
magic IS practised by all savage nations, and they 
would be led to it naturally by the supeistitious 
ideas above mentioned, and need not be supposed 
therefore to have derived it from other sources. 
Vide Tiedemann, De Magia , Marburg, 1787. 

When rude and uncultivated man wishes in 
any way to better his condition, or to accomplish 
what appears to him difficult or impossible, he 
resorts to magic, or the aid of spirits, {a) Those 
who wished to be rich, or prosperous, to live 
comfortably, to regain their own health, or to 
procure health for others, were accustomed to 
resort to supernatural assistance, to magic medi- 
cines, cures effected by incantation, alchymy, 
philtres, &c. The more mysterious, dark, and 
enigmatical the means prescribed by this art, the 
more welcome were they, and the more efi&cacious 
were they believed to be. Even the effects pro- 
duced by the natural virtues of herbs, medicines, 
&c., were ascribed by some to the influence of 
spirits, hence Pliny sajs (xxx V)^ Natam primum 
(magiam) e medicina nemo dubitat, ac specie salu- 
tari irrepsisse velut altiorem sanctioremque medi- 
cinam. (b) Those who wished secretly to injure 
others, or to be revenged upon them, were wont 
to employ various herbs, roots, or formulas of 
speech, for the purpose of bewitching or enchant- 
ing the objects of their dislike; and, on the other 
hand, resorted to amulets, charms, &c., when 
they wished to repel the injury to themselves 
from like practices m others. Real injury has 
been done in magical practices by the use of 
actual poisons, though the operation even of these 
is ascribed by many to spirits. Hence, veneficium 
(^a^paKua) signifies both the mingling of poison 
and sorcery. So Pliny (xxx. 2), Habet (magia) 
quasdam veritatis umbras; sed in his veneficice 
artes pollent^ non magicce. (d) Those who wished 
to acquire the knowledge of things unknown to 
them, (e. g., who their enemies were, who stood 
in the way of their success, who had stolen their 
property, &c.,) or who wished to learn their 
future destiny, supposed that by consulting spirits 
they could best obtain the desired information. 
Pliny, in the passage above cited, says, “ NuUo 
(homine) non avido futura de se sciendi, atque 


de coelo venssime peti credente.” He 
nation, dreams, and appantions, have 
been among the instruments of which the 
Clan has availed himself 

Among men entertaining the superstitious 
opinions here described, the supposed confidant , 
of superior spirits would naturally command re- 
spect and influence. These magicians (for so j 
those were called ■who were supposed to possess | 
familiar spirits) were sometimes impostors, some- 
times themselves deluded, sometimes both at once. 
The various practices to which they resorted in 
ancient and modern times may be easily ex- 
plained from what has already been said. The 
most common are the following — viz., fascina- 
tion by evil glances, by words, prayers, incantations, 
(carmina, formulas which were sung,)Eccl x 11; 

Ps Iviii. 5, 6 , Horn. Odys. de Circe ; Virgil, Eel. 
viii. 69, seq , .dEn iv. 487, seq. Necromancy, 
the art of obtaining tbe secrets of the future by 
conjuring up the dead; Homer, Odys. xi., — a 
very common practice in the East, and among the 
Hebrews, who were addicted to idolatry. A male 
practitioner of this art among the Hebrews was 
called nst, and a female, (for it was practised by 
females,) a woman who has a spirit of 

necromancy, in the plural, sorceresses. 

Lev XX 27 , Is. xxix 4. Of this class was the 
witch of JEndor, whom Saul consulted, 1 Samuel,, 
xxviu. Cf Is. viii 19. Enchantment by magic 
herbs, ointments, medicines, and different means of 
exciting the feelings and passions 

But the belief in the connexion between 
men and evil spirits or malignant deities, and the 
injury to others which wizards of this description 
could do with the assistance afforded them, has 
been more frightful m its consequences than any 
other. The magical practices of such men were 
called by the Arabians the black art, m distinction 
from what was done by those who had connexion 
with good spirits, which was called by them 
white magic, (magia alba ) This form of magic 
existed also among the Hebrews, who were ad- 
dicted to idolatry ; for the Canaanites, and other 
heathen nations with whom they were connected, 
beheved in black deities, atn dii — i. e , harirfid 
gods, the authors of mischief, not morally wicked, 
like the devils of the Jews after the captivity. 

So we find ^‘9^? (from the Arab. <— i obscu- 

ravit, eclipsi affecit Eeus solem, and synonymous 

with cahginavit oculos^ magic, black 

art; and a magician, practitioner of the 

black art Nah. iii. 4 ; Deut. xviii. 10. Great 
mischief has been done by the professors of the 
black art, who, under pretence of magical prac- 
tices, have not unfrequently committed murder, 
or administered poison. Hence in many of the 
ancient languages, the practice of magic and the 
mingling of poison were denoted by^ the same 
word; in Greek, by ^appaKsia, in Latin, by 
ficium, venefica f hence, too, the operations of 
poison and of magic are confounded by savage 
people — e. g., by the African negroes. \ ide 
Oldendorp’s History of the Mission to the Carib- 
bean Islands, where the terrible consequences of 
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the belief in magic among barbarous men are 
described The practice of black magic was 
therefore forbidden by many of the ancient legis- 
lators, and especially by Moses, Ex xxii , Lev. xx , 
Deut xviii. The latter forbade the practice of 
it by the Jews, partly from its intimate connexion 
with idolatry, and partly from the injury done 
by magicians, as real murderers and poisoners. 
Magic, however, remained in vogue among the 
Jews. Before the exile, they supposed the super- 
natural power of magicians was deiived from the 
heathen idols , but after the exile, when they 
wholly renounced idolatry, they supposed that 
black magic was performed by the aid of evil 
angels. No traces of this opinion, however, are 
to be met with shortly after the exile , but the 
Jews at the time of Christ beheved both in the 
connexion of men with good spirits and in their 
fellowship and alliance with devils ; and of this 
the Pharisees accused even Jesus, Matt, xu 24 

2, The source ot modern scientific magic 
which has prevailed so extensively even among 
the civilized nations of Asia and Europe, must 
be sought m the principles of the New Platonic 
philosophy, which first flourished in Egypt The 
enthusiastic adherents of this philosophy during 
the second and third centuries brought the an- 
cient religion of the Greeks and the superstitious 
opinions which prevailed among them into a 
scientific form, and gave them a learned aspect. 
Vide Meiner, Betrachtungen uber die neuplato- 
nische Philosophie; Leipzig, 1782, 8vo. Eber- 
hard, Heber den Ursprung der wissenschaft- 
lichen Magie, in Num, 7 of his “ Neuen ver- 
mischten Schriften,” HaUe, 1788. They gave 
out their own notions as purely Platonic, and in 
order to secure them a more favourable recep- 
tion, invested them with the Platomc ideas re- 
specting demons, purification of souls, union 
with the Deity, &c. They divided magic into 
two parts . — (a) Beovpyia^ SrsoupyiK'^ texvt], 
magta alha — i. e , the art of gaming over good 
deities or good demons, and of procuring their 
assistance and cooperation by means of appointed 
ceremonies, fasts- sacrifices, &c. This art was 
also called ^eay toy ia, (^eayojpLCt?) the art of en- 
listing the gods on one’s side ; S-eoTTria, k. r. \ 
(b) VoTjTHa (from yorjg, ineantator, prcestigiator,) 
prcEstigicB, magta citra, witchcraft, the art of se- 
curing the assistance of evil spirits. This divi- 
sion was made by Jamblicus, Proclus, Porphyry, 
and other New Platomsts. 

When now the prmciples of the New Platonic 
philosophy became prevalent among Christian 
people, theurgy and witchcraft were adopted 
among other doctrines, though m a form some- 
what modified, and intermingled with Jewish 
and Christian ideas. Vide Lactantius, InsUtt 
Div. li. 14, 16. The spread of these opinions was 
also promoted by the enthusiastical writmgs 
which were published in the fifth century under 
the assumed name of Dionysius Areopagita. It 
was the almost universal opinion of the eccle- 
siastical fathers that oracles, auguries, and the 
whole system of heathen divination, were to be 
ascribed to the devil, and were a product of this 
their so called yorjrda. Vide Lactantius, 1. 1, 
Van Dale, De Oraculis vett. ethnicorum ; Am- 
sterdamiae, 1700. Among the Jews, some adopted 


the opinions above described, others adhered to 
their cabalistic dreams, and pretended to woik 
wonders with words and phrases taken from the 
Bible, with the name of God or angels, &c. , all 
wfiich ran into the theurgy justnoticed. Among 
the Saracens, also, theurgy was very much prac- 
tised ; and especially in the twelfth century, they^ 
employed themselves very zealously m searching* 
for the philosopher's stone by the practices of 
white magic , and transmitted their results to 
the Christians both of Asia and Europe. It may 
be said m general of Jewish and Christian 
teachers, that while they condemned heathen 
theurgy, they did not do this on account of its 
being a superstitious practice, but because of the 
homage rendered by it to strange gods , for the 
gods and demons of the heathen were regarded 
by Jews and Christians as devils or fallen angels. 
But while they condemned theurgy as involving 
this homage, they retained the art itself, unal- 
tered except in its name. During the middle ages, 
magic was indeed in many places exchanged for 
astrology, in consequence of the mtroduction of 
the physics of Aristotle *, still magic was not 
wholly exterminated, nor were the different 
kinds of it (Sreovpyia and yorjre'La) ever in more 
repute in the west than during the sixteenth and 
a part of the seventeenth centuries, shortly be- 
fore and after the Reformation. The heads 
of theologians, civilians, and common people, 
were filled with the notion that there were in 
reahty alliances between wicked men and wicked 
spirits, and not unfrequently, even in the pro- 
testant church, have persons been condemned as 
wizards and witches. By degrees, however, the 
notions of some of the learned, especially of the 
Cartesian school, became more clear on this sub- 
j'ect, and in England and the Netherlands some 
ventured openly to avow their own opinions, and 
publicly to express their behef in the unreason- 
ableness of the popular superstitions. Among 
these writers, Becker was foremost. He was 
followed in England by Webster and others, and 
in protestant Germany by Christ. Thomasius, m 
his work “Theses de crimme magiee,” Halae, 
1701 ; and in other works, in which he further 
developed the principles expressed in his Theses. 
His opinions excited at first great opposition, 
which, however, did not last long, so ashamed 
did the princes, theologians, and common people 
of the protestant church become of this supersti- 
tion ; the trials of the witches were abandoned, and 
provision was made for the better instruction of 
the people and the enhghtemng of the pubhc 
mind. But, after all, there is still in protestant 
countries a deep-rooted belief in magic, which is 
likely yet to continue. How many people of all 
classes, even m the midst of enlightened Ger- 
many, were deceived and led away by the con- 
jurer Schropfer, and afterwards byCaghostroI 
And by how many secret societies has the be- 
lief in magic been industriously propagated among 
the high and the low ’ Besides the works of 
Becker, Thomasius, Semler, Tiedemann, Memer, 
and Eberhard, which have been already cited, 
cf. Hauber, Bibliotheca Magica, 3 tom, ; Lemgov. 
1735 — il, 8vo, where the hurtfulness of these 
magical practices is shewn from authority and 
history. Hennings, Das Grab des Aberglaubens, 
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4 Samral. ; Frankfurt, 1777, 8vo. Vide Noes- 
selt’s “ Bucherkenntniss.” 

Note 1. — The act of producing unusual and 
striking ejffects by means of the knoAm poAvers 
of nature, is called magia naturahs, because these 
effects,’ hoAveYer marvellous and magical they 
may appear to the ignorant, are yet really pro- 
duced by natural means Such, for example, 
Avere many of the effects produced by the magi- 
cians of Egj pt , Ex vii. "Vide Wiegleb, Natur- 
liche Magie; Berlin, 1779, 8vo , continued after- 
wards by Rosenthal 

j\/ote 2 — The philosophy of many secret or- 
ders, both in ancient and modern times, relies 
upon magic for the attainment of its object. It 
IS built on the cabalistic theory, that man ,in 
his original perfection was a very different being 
from man in his present state ; that he possessed 
even more natural powers than he now does , in 
short, that he Avas in the image of Adam Kadmon, 
the original god-man, the first and purest efflu- 
ence of all the divine powers and attributes ; that 
he was immortal, the friend of superior spirits, 
lord of the invisible world, and master of secret 
sciences and arts. To restore human nature to 
this its original perfection was the object of phi- 
losophy ; and the mysterious means by which 
this end could be accomplished, (the philosopher’s 
stone,) were supposed to have been communi- 
cated to Adam by superior spirits, and trans- 
mitted by tradition, hieroglyphics, and various 
secret writings, through Seth, Enoch, Noah, 
Moses, Solomon, Hermes Trismegistus, Zoro- 
aster, Orpheus, and others of the initiated. This 
order was accessible to men of all religions, and 
among its members we find the Arabians Adfar 
and Avienna, Artesius, Rajmund, Lullus, Nic. 
Flamel, and Basil. Valentine. This mystery was 
brought from the East into Europe by Christ 
Rosenkreutz, who lived in the fourteenth and 
fifteenth centuries. It was called the philoso- 
pher’s stone, though it comprehended more than 
mere ahhymy, or the art of ennobling metals, and 
the secret of preservmg life a thousand jears. 
This mystery had for its higher object the entire 
elevation of mau, bodily and spiritually , and 
this object it sought to effect by means of magic, 
or a mysterious connexion with good spirits In 
compaiison with this object, the mere making of 
gold was regarded as a very petty achievement 
by these adepts, and was so insignificant in their 
view, as many of them assure us, that rather than 
employ themselves about it they would always 
remain poor. 

II. Of Spectres 

A belief in spectres was formerly, and is still, 
almost universal, and this, because it results 
immediately from certain feelmgs and ideas 
which are widely diffused among men. Spectres 
are called by the Greeks, d^oika, apparitions, 
visioni, forms which can he seen, shadow-shapes , 
also (pdapara (from <^atVw) and tpavraapara 
(from (pavTa^d),) phantoms, phantasms. Vide 
Mark, vi. 49. They are called by the Latins 
spectra, (from the obsolete specio, cemo,) also 
monstrcL 

What are spectres'^ According to the concep- 
tions of the Greeks, Latins, Hebrews, Orientalists, 


and indeed of most nations, they are the souls of 
the departed, returned again to the earth, and ren- 
dered visible to men The nations now mentioned, 
and others less cultivated than these, supposed, 
indeed, that departed souls (the ghosts or manes 
of the dead) immediately after death wandered 
doAvn to Hades (vide Homer, and Isaiah, 

xiv. ;) and that they had definite places appointed 
them there, secluded from the upper world, to 
which they were not allowed to return in ordi- 
nary cases Vide 2 Sam xii. 23 ; Job, vii. 9, 10 , 
Luke, xvi 22, 23 , Isa. xxxviii. 10, seq But as 
the living sometimes saw the deceased in then 
dreams, and as an excited imagination often de- 
picted before their waking eyes the image of some 
departed friend, so that they seemed to themselves 
to see and to hear him, they naturally fell into 
the belief that the shades sometimes ascend from 
Hades, and become visible to men, or in some 
other way (perhaps by knockmg) give signals of 
their presence In conformity with these con- 
ceptions, the nch man in Hades is said in the 
parable to pray that one of the dead might he sent 
to his father’s house, Luke, xvi. 27, 30. These 
ghosts in Hades were represented as beings pos- 
sessing fine, aerial bodies, in which, though they 
were far less gross and palpable than the flesh 
and hones of our earthly bodies, they yet some- 
times rendered themselves visible to men. Vide 
s 59, IL, s. 150. Traces of this opinion are 
found among the Jews, and also among the Latins 
and Greeks, thus Homer speaks of (SporSiv 
dBojXa icapovTiov, and says of them, 

Oif yap €7ri crapKav Kai o^rTta tv€ff 'ixovcriu* 

Cf Luke, XXIV. 39, Ttvevpa crdpKa ical dcrka ovk 
£%£i. Vide texts from various writers cited by 
Wetstein in his Com. on Luke, xxiv. 37. From 
these prevailing conceptions, the passages, Luke, 
XXI v. 37, and Mark, vi. 49, 50, may he explained, 
and upon the existence of such superstitions the 
delusions of the ancient necromancers were 
founded — e. g , of the witch of Endor, 1 Samuel, 
xxviii 7, seq It was with these notions in his 
mind that ThOmas took the appearance of Jesus 
to he the apparition of a departed spirit in a 
shadowy body, (fi^uikov,') and was unwilling to 
beheve that he had appeared to the other dis- 
ciples in the true body which he had upon the 
earth, John, xx, 25 John relates (chap xxi ) 
that Jesus ate with his disciples after his resur- 
rection, in order, it would seem, to discountenance 
the idea that he appeared only with the airy body 
of a spectre. The common opinion on this sub- 
ject was adopted by Plato in his Phsedon, and 
was afterwards further developed and remodelled 
to suit themselves by the new Platon ists. Vide 
Scripta Yarn argumenti, Num. iii, Progr. super 
origine opinionis de immortahtate animorumj 
Hallse, 1790. It was also adopted by many of 
the early Christian teachers , it is found in the 
writings of the Greek and Latin fathers ; and was 
turned to good account by the Romanists in their 
doctnne of^mrgatory. 

It would naturallj occur to the minds of Jews 
and Chri^ians that the devil, and the demons 
in subjection to him, might have some hand 
in these apparitions. Some accordingly mam- 
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tamed that it was the deyil who, for various 
sinister purposes, occasioned the return and ap- 
pearance of departed spirits ; while others asserted 
that spectres were only illusions practised on us 
by Satan, that the ghosts of the departed never 
appeared, and that there were no other than 
devihsh spectres. Of this opinion were many of 
the philosophers and theologians of the protestant 
church, in opposition to those of the Romish, Nor 
have there been wanting those who have attempted 
to explain ghostly appearances from physical 
causes. Cardanus and Jul Cses. Ranmi contended 
that spectres were exhalations from the wasting 
corpse, which, becoming condensed during the 
more damp and silent air of the night, assumed 
at length the external form of the deceased. Of 
the philosophers who divided man into three parts 
— hody^ soul, and spirit, (s. 51, I,) some have 
supposed that it is the spirit only which after 
death appears as a spectre. This was the opi- 
nion of Paracelsus, in the sixteenth century, and 
in this he was followed by many theosophists and 
astrologers. He called this spectral spirit astral, 
because he supposed that it was composed of the 
two upper elements, air and fire, and was there- 
fore longer m dissolving after death than the ma- 
terial body, and could float about in the atmo- 
sphere. He was followed in this by Jacob 
Boehmen, and also by Rob. Fludd, and others of 
the ancient Rosecrucians. 

But these philosophers would have been better 
employed m inqmnng, m the first place, whether 
the stones of ghostly appearances which they un- 
dertook to explain were real and weU-established 
facts. This inquiry, however, they rarely made, 
and usually took for granted the truth of what 
they had heard on this subject. But if we ex- 
amine impartially the various ghost-stones which 
are told, we shall be brought to the conclusion 
that spectres are not, for the most part, real bemgs, 
but creatures of the imagination, which often ex- 
ercises so irresistible a control over men, that 
they think they perceive with their external 
senses what has no existence, or at least exists in 
an entirely different way from that in which it 
appears to them. And in these cases fear and 
terror usually prevent all further inyestigation. 
Besides, there are some persons who are mis- 
chievous and thoughtless enough to work upon 
the fear and credulity of others, and who, merely 
for their own interest or amusement, will terrify 
them with frightful appearances. Again; the 
superstitious notions which are contracted by 
many in early life become so deeply and firmly 
rooted in their minds, that often they cannot be 
eradicated during their whole hves ; and this fur- 
nishes a psychological explanation of the fact, 
that even those philosophers who believe in no- 
thing of the kind are often not less agitated than 
others with the superstitious fear of ghosts. Still, 
however, no considerate and sober philosopher 
would allow himself to decide positively that 
spectres are in all cases unreal , tor no one can 
presume to maintain that the appearance of dis- 
embodied spirits among the hving is wholly im- 
possible, and can never take place In addition 
to the works cited s. 65, 66, cf, Hennings, Von 
Ahndungen und Visionen; Leipzig, 1782, 8vo; 
also his work, “ Von Geistem und Geister- 


sehern,’^ Leipzig, 1780, 8vo. Jung, Geister- 
kunde ; Nurnberg, 1808, 8vo, — an attempt to fur- 
nish a sonptural answer to the question. How far 
we are to believe in presentiments, visions, dreams, 
apparitions, &c. , containing, however, nothing 
very satisfactory, though written with the best 
intentions. 


ARTICLE VIIL 

OF THE DOCTRINE RESPECTING DIVINE 
PROVIDENCE. 

SECTION LXVII. 

WHAT IS MEANT BY THE PROVIDENCE OF GOD , AND 
HISTORICAL REMARKS RESPECTING THIS DOCTRINE. 

I Definition of Providence. 

Providence, defined as to its inherent nature, is 
the power which God exerts without interruption m 
and upon all the works of his hands. The relation 
in which all things stand to God, and the influ- 
ences which he exerts upon them, are always re- 
presented m the Bible as depending upon the 
creation. As the creator of all things, God pos- 
sesses the power and the right to use them accord- 
ing to his own pleasure ; and to cause them, and 
all which IS done by them, to promote his own 
designs. Hence the providence of God is justly 
denominated by the schoolmen the second creation. 
Vide s. 46. But, defined as to its external effect, 
and as far as it is visible to the eyes of men, pro- 
vidence may be said to be the government and pre- 
servation of all things , or the constant cate and 
oversight of God for all his works , and this defi- 
nition, which IS the one that Morns gives, is 
the most easy and intelligible. Cf. Morus, p. 76, 
s. 1, 2. 

Note 1. — The word providence (Germ, vorse- 
hung) is derived from the Latin providentia, and 
this from the Greek rrpovoia, which, however, is 
not found in any of the canonical hooks, though 
It occurs in the Book of Wisdom, xiv. 3 ; xvii. 2. 
The words wpovoav and providers properly sig- 
nify to foresee, futura prospicere ; and rrpSvoia 
and providentia, accordingly signify foresight. 
But providere not only signifies to foresee, hut also 
to exercise forecast, prcecavere, and thus, in a ge- 
neral sense, to watch over, to care for, curare, pro- 
curare. In this sense it is employed by Cicero, 
(Nat. Deor. ii. 65,) Non universo generi hominum 
solum, sed etiam singulis a deis consuxi et provt- 
DERi solet. Corresponding providere are the 
following Hebrew verbs — viz., and the 

other verba videndi et adspiciendi, as TQ'lirr, Psalm 
xxxiii. 13, (cf. l0opjtv, Homer, Od. xiii. 214, 
bp^v, H. XXIV. 291: and the phrase, Dens con- 
templans maria et Urras, Cicero, Nat. Deor. i. 20 ;) 
'OT, “TJ7&, Psa. viii. 5, (cf. dirofjLvdopai, II. xxiv. 
428 ,) D'3D, Num. vi. 26 ; ^tf \ ; and also 

the following Greek verbs — ^viz , tppovelv, pkWeiv, 
(1 Pet. V. 7 ; 1 Cor ix, 9,) kirLffKETrrttTQaL, eidkvai, 
kTTiyLvdiaKUv, Corresponding with providentia 
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are the following Hebrew substantives — viz , 

tQD^*D, n:j3>, rnaiunn, mnra, rnm , and 

the following Greek substantives — ^viz , Kpi/jiara, 
odotf SiaXoytcr/iol, k, r X. 

JYote 2. — The doctrine of divine providence is 
of the very first importance, and contributes 
greatly to the peace and happiness of human life 
Were it not that God maintained a constant and 
watchful care over his works, all piety would im- 
mediately cease. A god who did not concern 
himself in the affairs of the world, and especially 
in the actions of men, would be to us as good as 
none at all In that case, should men live in a 
virtuous and pious manner, they would have no 
approbation to expect from him , should they be 
guilty of crimes, they would have no punishment 
to fear , were they persecuted, they could think 
of God only as the idle witness of their wrongs , 
were they m circumstances of suffering and sor- 
row, they could find no consolation, if God were 
unmindful of them. But if, on the other hand, I 
am entitled to believe, that even m times of the 
greatest adversity God careth for me as a father, 
and will overrule all events for my greatest good, 

I may then be composed and unshaken, and may 
rise above depression and despair. 

II. History of Opinions respecting this Doctrine 

1. Rude and uncultivated nations have at first 
no idea of the world as a whole ; they do not 
once think of its origin, of its mternal connexion, 
or of the government which is exercised over it. 
Vide sec. 45, Nos. 1, 2 And when by degrees 
they have attained to the thought that everything 
which exists must have a cause, they unconsciously 
adopt the notion, that chance or necessity is the 
cause of all things ; and with this vague and in- 
definite notion remain for a long time satisfied. 
Vide Meiners, Histona doctrinse de Deo veio, p. 1 
Respecting the. relation which exists between 
God and the world, respecting his power, and 
the influence which he exerts upon the works of 
his hands, the conceptions of people in the first 
stages of improvement were of course very con- 
fined and imperfect Vide s^ 46, II. They re- 
presented the Deity to their minds as resembling 
themselves as closely as possible ; they compeared 
him to earthly princes and rulers, possessmg, hke 
them, though in a higher degree, power and in- 
fluence ; they considered him therefore as a being 
whose protection was to be sought, and whose 
anger was to be dreaded ; but at the same time 
they ascribed to him many human weaknesses 
and imperfections. Of many of his attributes 
they appear to have had very elevated and worthy 
conceptions j and especially of his power, as is 
evident from the representation of Homer, Zsvq 
dvvarat uTravra^ and yet even of this attribute 
their views were in some respects defective. For 
as an earthly monarch, though possessed of the 
greatest power, and of the best will, is sometimes 
prevented from acting in the manner which he 
approves and desires, by the occurrence of some 
unforeseen events, or by the control of neces- 
sity , even so, they supposed, was God himself, 
though possessed of a vastly superior power, and 
acting in a sphere of vastly greater extent, yet 


equally liable to be hindered by contmgent 
events, and equally subject to that irresistible 
necessity (fatum^ juoTpa), bj which gods and men 
were alike controlled. And not only in the res- 
pect above mentioned was God supposed to re- 
semble human rulers, but also in matters of mere 
propriety , and as it was reputed inconsistent with 
the dignity of a ruler to concern himself in all 
the petty affairs of his subjects, so it was sup- 
posed, a minute inspection and particular care 
over all his works would be inconsistent with the 
majesty of God. Such were the popular notions 
respecting the deities which prevailed among the 
ancient Greeks, and which are expressed m 
Homer, Hesiod, Pindar, and other early Grecian 
poets. On the one hand, their conceptions of 
the providence of God, and his government over 
the world, were very just and elevated ; they 
considered all events as depending upon his 
will , 

a\X’ fjTOi pkv ravra dedv ev '^’ovvacri Keirai, 

Ik XX. 435, and represented him as the witness 
and judge of the conduct of men , 

ZeEp cr06<ap riaatG' iKer^cioi, Ba-re Kal aAXoi/p 

avdpwTTOvs h(popa, Kat TiviiTai, ocrxiP afxaprp, 

Od xui. 213 But, on the other hand, these 
conceptions were mingled with others, which 
appear to us extremely unworthy, and inconsis- 
tent with the divine character. 

Among the ancient nations, the Chaldeans 
were distinguished by their belief in the doctrine | 
of fate^ which they associated with their astro- 
logy ; hence the name fatum Chaldaicum, or as- 
trohgieum ; though this doctrine was by no means 
confined to them. Among the Greeks, the 
philosophers made the popular notions respecting 
the Deity the basis of their philosophical reason- 
ings. From the belief which was almost univer- 
sally entertained of two original and eternal 
principles — God and matter, neither of which was 
the author of the other (vide s. 46, II.), their 
views respecting the agency of God m the mate- 
nal world, and of his power over it, and conse- 
quently respectmg his providence, must have been 
extremely defective and erroneous. The first 
among the Grecian philosophers who advocated 
the doctrine of fate, from whose control not 
even the Deity was excepted, was Heraclitus. It 
' was afterwards defended by Parmenides, Demo- 
critus, and others , and even by Aristotle, if the 
testir^ony of Cicero ("De Fato, c. 17) is to be re- 
ceived, which IS somewhat doubtful. But as this 
doctrine involved inadequate conceptions of di- 
vine providence, and mfringed upon the freedom 
of God and of other rational beings, it was re- 
modelled by Plato, and so explained by him as to 
be more easily reconciled with other established 
truths ; though he does not always adhere to his 
own principles. The stoics are known as strict 
fatalists, though the precise sense in which they 
held this doctrine is a subject of dispute among 
the learned. Lipsius maintained that the fate of 
the stoics was nothing more than the so called 
rational f ate— e , the order established by God, 
in the exercise of his freedom and wisdom, ac- 
cording to which certain events must necessarily 
' 0 
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take place. Id the stoical fate, however, there 
was always mvolved a physical necessity, although 
they represented it as a predetermination which 
did not exclude the freedom of the will, and 
which, while it secured the certainty of particular 
events, did not make them necessary. This is in- 
deed contradictory , hut it did not appear so to 
them. Vide Tiedemann, System der stoischen 
Philosophic, th 11 s 129 — 142, Leipzig, 1776, 
8yo. According to the doctrine of Epicurus, the 
Deity was wholly removed from the woild. In 
his system, as it is represented by Diogenes, 
Laertius, and Seneca, the notion of providence is 
absolutely denied He supposed that the peace 
of the blessed gods would be interrupted by the 
labours and cares incident to the government of 
the world 

2 This doctrine of an inevitable necessity 
being found inconsistent with the scriptural re- 
presentations of the providence of God, and being 
also liable to the greatest objections on philo- 
sophical grounds, has been justly abandoned and 
rejected by Christian philosophers and theolo- 
gians. But in determining the manner in which 
God governs the world, they have shewn a great | 
discrepancy in their opinions, and on account of 
the bearing of this question on that concerning 
the origin and causes of sm, have made it the 
subject of great controversy. They may be 
ranked, according to the systems which they 
have adopted, in three classes, each of which has 
its representatives even among the ancient 
schoolmen. 

(a) The Occasionahsts, who adopted the system 
of occasional causes (systema causarum occasiona- 
lium), occasionalism. They maintained that God 
is the immediate cause of the actions of his crea- 
tures, and that they only furnish him an occasion 
for what he does, and accordingly are only pas- 
sive instruments by which he absolutely and ir- 
resistibly accomplishes his own designs. Ac- 
cording to this system, what are elsewhere 
called second causes are only occasio 7 ies agendi. 
They are also called Prcedetermmantes, because 
they supposed a prcedeterminatio, or prcemotio 
physica. Of this class were many of the school- 
men, particularly the Thomists and Dominicans, 
among whom Gabriel Biel distinguished himself 
as an advocate of this theoiy, in the fifteenth 
century The same notion respecting the manner 
of God's agency in the world was adopted m the 
seventeenth century, by many of the disciples of 
Des Cartes ; and indeed his principles necessarily 
involved it. Among theologians, the disciples of 
Cocceius, and spme Armmians, were the advo- 
cates of this system. Its most zealous and acute 
defenders, however, were Malebranche and 
Bayle, though the latter dissented in many par- 
ticulars from the former. The names of Twiss, 
MaccoVj and Turretm, deserve to be mentioned 
in this class. In the Romish church, the Domini- 
cans still continue the advocates of this theory. 
With regard to this theory it must he said, that 
it IS hard to see its consistency with the freedom 
of the human will; nor, indeed, is its inconsistency 
denied by Bayle. Man is thus subjected to ne- 
cessity; his good and bad actions are not im- 
putable to him, but to God, who acts through 
him, as a mere instrument. But the law of ne- 


cessity, when applied to moral hemgs, or within 
the world of spirits, is extended beyond its 
proper sphere, which is the material world. 
This theory, therefore, which involves a necessity 
of acting, IS utterly inapplicable to moral beings, 
whose highest law of acting is freedom. [Re- 
specting the system of occasional causes, the stu- 
dent may consult Hahn, Lehrbuch des christlichen 
Glaubens, s. 73, s 316, 320 Bretschneider, 
Handbuch der Dogmatik, b. i. s. 93, s. 610. 
Tennemann, Grundiiss der Gesch. der Philos 
s. 373, 378 .— Tr.] 

(6) Perceiving that this theory’ was untenable, 
and injurious in its influence on morality, some 
adopted one exactly opposite, and maintained 
that the creatures of God acted immediately in 
and through themselves, in the exeicise of the 
powers with which they had been once endowed 
by the Creator, and independently of his assist- 
ance. They compared the movements and alter- 
ations which appear m the creation to those of 
a machine, (e g , of a clock,) which, being once 
made and wound up, goes for a time of itself, 
without the further assistance of the artist, and 
when he is no longer present. This theoiy is 
called the system of mechanism, and was proposed 
by Durandus, in the fourteenth cental y, and by 
other schoolmen. Its first advocate was Scotus, 
and It has been adopted by many of the modern 
mechanical philosophers, and even by Richard 
Baxter. Some have made use of Bonnet’s System 
of development, in order to confirm and complete 
this theory. But this theory, as well as the one 
to which it is opposed, is liable to grekt objec- 
tions. It exhibits God in a light which is incon- 
sistent with his perfections. It represents him 
as an artist who leaves his work, when he has 
completed it, or idly beholds its operations Nor 
does this theory, less than the former, impinge 
upon the doctrine of freedom and accountability. 
If it IS consistently carried through, it removes 
many of the most important motives which ethics 
or religion can furnish ; for practical uses, there- 
fore, it is wholly unfit. Vide Jerusalem, Betrach- 
tungen, th. i. s, 1 14. Also the writings of Kant, 
which contain many profound discussions on this 
subject [Cf De la Mettne, L’Homme machine, 
1748, 4to. Coleridge, Aids to Reflection, p. 243, 
Amer, Edition — T e,] 

(e) In consequence of the difficulties and ob- 
vious errors attending the theories above men- 
tioned, many of the schoolmen were led to adopt 
a scheme which is intermediate between these 
opposite extremes. They maintained that God 
has indeed endowed his creatures with active 
powers , hut that still his own concurrent aid (con- 
cursus) is essential to their exercise ; since with- 
out it neither the thing itself which is supposed 
to act, nor its power of action, could for a moment 
subsist ; so that, m all the actions of hxs creatures, 
there is a joint, concurrent agency of God. By 
this theory, most of the difficulties attending this^ 
subject are obviated , it is also found to be the 
most accordant with the representations of the 
Bible, and to commend itself more than any 
other to sound reason. It has therefore been 
justly adopted, though with various modifications, 
by most of the modern philosophers and tibeolo- 
gians. In the sequel of this Article it will be 
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more fully deyelopcd. F C£ Bretschneider, Hand- 

buch, b, 1. s. 92, s 605.] 

But after all that has been thought and written 
upon this subject, it still remains encompassed 
with difficulties , and this, for the reason that it 
IS impossible for men to form any distinct con- 
ceptions respecting the proper, internal manner 
of the divine agency In order to represent it to 
our minds, we must liken it to the manner in 
which men act, and thus our who'e knowledge 
of the subject is, from the necessity of the case, 
symbolical, and greatly deficient. Prom this 
historical sketch, however, and especially from 
No 1, one thing is clear — viz , that the simple 
theory respecting the providence of God, which 
IS now almost universally received as true, owes 
its origin neither to heathen mythology or philo- 
sophy, but to the Bible, where it was exhibited 
before it ever entered the mind of any philosopher. 
Vide Staudlin, Matenalien zu einer Geschichte 
der Lehre von Gottes Fursehung, in his “ Ma- 
gazin fur Beligionsgeschichte, b. iii. st 1, s. 
234, ff, Hanover, 1804, 8vo. 


SECTION IJCVIII. 

OP THE PROOF OP THE DOCTRINE OF DIVINE PROVI- 
DENCE , AND OF THE DIVISIONS UNDER WHICH IT 

HAS BEEN TREATED 

I Proof of this Doctrine. 

1. Proof from reason. This proof depends 
upon the truth of the position that the world is 
not self- existent, but was created by God ; and 
this proposition is proved by the same arguments 
by which the divine existence is proved. Vide 
s. 15, 46. Presuming that this position may now 
be considered as fully established, we derive 
proof of the providence of God from two sources 
— VIZ., from his own nature, and from that of his 
works. 

(a) From the nature and attributes of God 
That God is not only able, but wilhng to take 
care of all his creatures, is demonstrable from 
the idea of the most perfect being ; cf. s. 1 5. That 
he is able to do this, appears from his omniscience, 
by which he knows the circumstances and wants 
of all his creatures ; from his wisdom, by which 
he understands in what manner and by what 
means the world may be sustained and governed ; 
and from his omnipotence, by which he can ac- 
comphsh everything which he desires. That he 
is willing to do this, follows alike from his wisdom 
and his goodness. Vide s. 24, 28. If it is the 
design ot God to advance his creatures to that 
degree of perfection and well-being of which they 
are susceptible, it must also be his will to watch 
over them, and to exercise towards them his provi- 
dential care, to sustain them, and to promote their 
welfare by means which his wisdom approves as 
best And his willmg to do this is his actually 
doing it , for to suppose God to will anything, 
the attainment of which depends upon his abso- 
lute power, which yet he does not execute, would 
be to asenbe to him weakness and imperfection. 
This metaphysical proof, however, when stated 
in Its full extent, is not sufficiently intelligible to 
be used m popular instruction. 


(6) From the nature of created things. For it 
is obvious that the creatures of God are no more 
able to perpetuate their being than they were to 
contribute at first to their own existence To 
sustain and perpetuate existence requires no less 
power than to create. Besides, the wise, orderly, 
and harmonious movement of all created things, 
in conformity with the plan on which they were 
adjusted, and for the promotion of the ends for 
which they were made, which is everywhere 
visible m the universe, sufficiently evmces the 
care and government of an all- wise and almighty 
being. Cf s 69. To this it is objected that God 
might have so made the world that it would pre- 
serve Itself, and stand in no need of the provi- 
dence of Its author ; but from this objection the 
system of mechanism (noticed s. 67, II. h) im- 
mediately results , and this system, as was re- 
marked, excludes moral freedom, and subjects 
everything to the law of necessity. Cf. s 26. 

[iVb^e. — Besides these proofs ot the providence 
of God, the theologians of the school of Kant 
have proposed another, similar to that of the 
divine existence, Art ii. s 15, II. It is briefly 
this : we cannot recognise the law of duty written 
upon our hearts as a divine command, unless we 
believe that there is a moral government which 
will, in the end, make the happiness which, as 
sensitive beings, we naturally ^ desire, propor- 
tionate to the morality of our actions ; we cannot 
derive the strength which is necessary to a course 
of undeviating virtue amidst the temptations to 
which we are exposed, from anything but a faith 
in a holy governor of the world, and disposer of 
the destinies of men. And hence — viz, from 
the necessity of believing in providence m order 
to virtuous moral action — ^they argue the truth 
of this doctrine, and call it a postulate of our 
practical reason. There is still another proof 
which deserves a distinct mention — viz., that 
which may be derived from the great historic 
events which have taken place in the world, — 
the giving and transmission of a divine revela- 
tion — the founding of religious institutes, as the 
Mosaic and the Christian — the raising up of 
prophets, apostles, and defenders of the faith — 
the ordering of particular events, such as the Re- 
formation — the more remarkable deliverances 
noticed in the lives of those devoted to the good 
of the world, &c.' — all of which indicate the wise 
and benevolent care of God over the human 
family, and together constitute what may be 
called the histone proof of the providence of God. 
This proof IS exhibited in an interesting manner 
in the scripture biography of Hess, in Niamey er’s 
Characteristics of the Bible, and works of a si- 
milar kmd, — T r 1 

2, From the hmy scriptures, C£ Moms, p. 76, 
seq. s. 3. Many of the texts which might be 
cited will be omitted here, and introduced in 
their more appropriate places in the sections 
which follow. Of the texts which treat of the 
general subject of providence more at large, and 
which exhibit many of the truths connected with 
’ this doctrine, the following are the most impor- 
tant Ps. viii. XIX. xc. (s. 20, IIL) xcL civ. 
(vide Article on the Creation,) and cxxxix. 
(s. 22, I.;) in the New Testament, Matt. vi. 

25—32 , X. 29—31 j Acts, xvil 24 — ^28. 
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In the texts above cited we are taught the fol- 
lowing truths " — (a) The pieservation of the 
existence of all things depends on God alone 
(b) God IS the ruler and proprietor of the uni- 
verse, his title in it being founded in his having 
created it. (c) The state and circumstances of 
all created things are detei mined by God , he 
needs nothing, but his creatuies receive from 
him the supply of all their wants, (d) Nothing 
is so insignificant as to be unworthy of his no- 
tice ; his providence extends even to the smallest 
objects, (e) Through his watchful care all his 
creatures, m their several kinds, enjoy as much 
good as from their nature they are susceptible of 
(/) But his providence is most conspicuous in 
reference to the human race, both as a whole 
and as composed of individual men He preserves 
their lives, provides them with food, clothing, 
and everything which they need Their actions 
and their destinies are under his guidance and at 
his disposal, and their race is preserved from 
generation to generation through his care The 
whole is comprised in the words of Paul, Acts, 
xvii. 28, kv avr(p ^SjjJLsv ical icLvoviiEOa ical 
kajxkv 

These scriptural representations have many 
practical uses. They furnish us with the means 
of forming just notions of God, and with motives 
to induce us to reverence and serve him, Acts, 
xvn. 27. These considerations are calculated to 
inspire our mmds with confidence in God, and to 
teach us to regard him as a kind and benevolent 
father. Cf. the texts cited from Matthew, and 
Is. xl., ad finem. Indeed, the whole object and 
tendency of this doctrine, as exhibited in the 
sacred writings, is to excite and cherish pious 
dispositions in our mmds. It leads us to think, 
with regard to every passing event, that God 
knows it , to feel that it is exactly as he willed it, 
and m it to see his agency. If we were duly in- 
fluenced by what we are taught in the Bible of 
the providence of God, we should do all our 
works under a sense of his presence, evojinov 
rov Qiov, and our constant maxim would be 
ovSev dvEv Qeov. Vide Matt. x. 29, &c. Morus, 
p. 76, s. 3, p 78, Note. Such exalted and worthy 
conceptions of the providence of God as these, 
which occur everywhere in the Bible, and which 
must accord with the judgment and the feehngs 
of every one who is not wholly perverted, may 
be sought in vain in the writings of the ancient 
philosophers, who were unacquainted with the 
Bible. And it is to the Bible alone that modern 
philosophers are indebted for the more correct 
principles which they mculcate upon this sub- 
ject. 

N'ote. — The work of providence and preserva- 
tion is usually ascribed in the Bible to the Father, 
as is also the work of creation , and it is princi- 
pally as the creator and preserver of the world 
that he is called FaiAer Vide s 36. There are, 
however, some texts m the New Testament, in 
which both the creation and preservation of the 
world are ascribed to the Son — e. g., Heb. i. 3, 
<j)Epu}v Trdvra prjfiart dvvdfXE(x)Q avrov, and Col. 
1. 17, rd Trdvra kv avrip crui'eoTTyKe, both of which 
have already been examined m the article re- 
spectmg the creation, s, 47, II. 2. 


II Scholastic Divisions 

1. The providence of God is divided, in relation 
to Its objects, into general (generalis), so far as it 
extends to all existing things , special (specialis), 
so fai as It relates to moral beings — to men and 
human affairs , and particular (speciahssima), so 
far as it extends to the moral beings, who fulfil 
the ends of their existence — the pious and vir- 
tuous. Vide Moius, p. 78, s 4 Strictly speak- 
ing, however, God cannot be said to care more or 
less for one class of his creatuies than for another 
His providence, m itself considered, is the same 
for all , but all have not an equal capacity to re- 
ceive the proofs and benevolent expressions of 
his care an irrational creature is not susceptible 
of the same kind and degree of perfection and 
welfare as a rational being , nor a vicious, as a 
virtuous man. Hence it seems to us as if God 
had more care for the animate than for the in- 
animate creation , for men, than for beasts , for 
the pious, than for the wicked, though the real 
ground of the difference in their condition lies in 
their own greater or less capacity for the divme 
favour. Now the universe, so far as we know, 
consists of the three classes — inanimate things, 
creatures endowed with life and activity but pos- 
sessing no lational and moral powers, and moral 
beings The latter are by far the most exalted 
and noble, the nearest related, so to speak, to 
their author, and those in whom his designs 
mostly terminate They are not placed, like the 
lower orders ot being, under the law of necessity, 
and treated like machines , which would be in- 
consistent with the free nature which has been 
given them The highest aim which God can 
be supposed to have had in view in the creation 
and government of the world, is a moral end ; 
and to subserve this end, to which all others are 
subordmate, he governs not only the moral king- 
dom, but the whole material and animal creation. 

2. The particular manner m which God pre- 
serves and governs the world can no more be 
understood by us than the manner m which he 
first created it Vide s. 46. But in order to 
obtain some definite conceptions of this subject, 
we compare the operations of God to those of 
men; though in doing this there is danger of 
ascribmg to God the imperfections which belong 
only to man. Now when men exercise care 
over anything, there are two things which may 
be considered — the care itself, as exercised by 
them, and the effect or result of it. 

(a) The care itself, (actio interna ) Since a 
man, when he exercises care over others, must 
have the knowledge of what they need, and un- 
derstand the means by which their wants can be 
supphed , must then come to a determination to 
make use of the means approved as proper , and 
lastly, must carry his determination into effect; 
so it was supposed to be with God, in the care 
which he exercises over the world; and this 
gave nse to the scholastic division of the provi- 
dence of God into three acts — viz , TrpoyvovriQ 
(prsescientia), the knowledge of God of the wants 
of his creatures, and of the best means of supply- 
ing them ; TrpodiOiQ (decretum), his determination 
to make use of these means , and biaKijoLQ (exe- 
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cutio, administratio), his actual fuljihneiit of his 
determmation. But here it must be remembered 
that this can be said only anthropopathically of 
God, since m his mind there is no succession of 
acts. 

(]}) The effect of this care, (actio externa ) In 
order to render the manner of this external 
agency of God in his providence in some degree 
intelligible, the schoolmen have assumed three 
external acts of providence — viz., pre6ervatu)n 
(conservatio), cooperation (concursus), and go- 
vernment (gubematio) , and under these three 
heads the doctrine of divine providence is usually 
treated, (a) Preservation (conservatio) is that 
i mighty and efficient agency of God by which 
created things continue to exist, by which the iden- 
tity of their being is preserved ; efficientia Dei, qua 
ipsce substantice pergunt esse. It extends to things 
already existing, and in this is distinguished from 
the act of creation , though, m reality, the pre- 
servation of the world is only a continuation of 
the act of creation, and is therefore som'etimes 
properly called, creatio continuata. (/3) Coope~ 
ration (concursus) is that act of God by which he 
preserves the powers originally imparted to created 
thmgs, qua vires suhstantiarum durant. The term 
concursus^ as used by the schoolmen, is synony- 
mous with auxilium; but it is a very incon- 
venient term, and leads naturally to the inquiry, 
whether God assists men and cooperates with 
them in their wicked actions? This division has 
been wholly omitted by some modern theologians j 
(e. g., by Doederlein), on the ground that the 
preservation of the existence of a thing without 
the preservation of its powers cannot be con- 
ceived, and that this division is therefore neces- 
sarily involved in the preceding ; which is indeed 
true, as to fact, though the preservation of the 
simple substance of a thing, and the preservation 
of Its powers of acting, may be made the subjects 
of distinct consideration by the mind, (y) Govern- 
ment (gubernatio, providentia stncte sic dicta) is 
that act of God by which he so orders all the 
changes which take place in the world, and so 
guides all the actions of his creatures, as to pro- 
mote the highest possible good of the whole, and 
of every part According to the usual method 
of theological writers we shall proceed to treat of 
this doctrine under the three foregoing heads , 
in such a way, however, that what is said respect- 
ing the first two divisions (preservation and co- 
operation) will be connected together. Respect- 
ing the division of providence into ordinata and 
miraculosa^ vide s. 72, II. 

Note . — Notice of some of the principal works 
on the providence of God. The ancient heathen 
philosophers said much on this subject which 
was just and practically useful, though mingled 
with much that was erroneous. Cf. Xenophon’s 
Memorabilia, the writings of Plato, and other dis- 
ciples of Socrates. Cf also the writings of Mar- 
cus Aurelius, and of other stoics. The work of 
Cicero, De Natur. Deor. ; and of Seneca, De Pro- 
videntia, deserve particular mention. Some of 
the early ecclesiastical fathers devoted whole 
works to this subject. Chrysostom wrote a book 
on providence. Gregory of Nazianzen treated 
of It in his discouises, particularly the sixteenth. 

1 Theodoret wrote “ Sermones de Providentia.” 


Salvianus Massiliensis, a Latin father of the fifth 
century, wrote a work entitled “ De gubernatione 
Dei ” In modern times, the theory of this sub- 
ject has been ably discussed in the writings of 
Kant, and other works on the philosophy of reli- 
gion. Works of a more practical and popular 
cast are the following — Jacobi, Betrachtungen 
uber die weisen Absichten Gottes , Hanover, 
1765 — 66, 8vo , Jerusalem, Betrachtungen uber 
die wichtigsten Wahrheiten der Religion, Sander, 
Ueber die Vorsehung; Leipzig, 1780 — 81, 8vo ; 
also the work “ Fur Anbeter &ttes, 1780, by the 
same author , Zolhkofer, Betrachtungen uber das 
Uebel in der Welt , Leipzig, 1777, 8vo ; and many 
of the Sermons of this author; Jacob, Von der 
Religion , Koppen, Die Bibel, ein Werk der gott- 
lichen, Weisheit, in which excellent work there 
are many fine and useful remarks on this subject 

SECTION LXIX 

OP THE PBESERVATION OF THE EXISTENCE AND OP 
THE POWERS OF CREATED BEINGS AND THINGS 

I Preservation of Creatures in General. 

The great end which God has in view in his 
providence over the world is the welfare of his 
creatures. On him does their existence and well- 
being every moment depend. The powers which 
they possess from the beginning of their exist- 
ence, and the laws by which these powers are 
exercised, have their only ground m the divine 
will. This will of God is the efficient cause of 
the existence of his creatures, and of all the 
powers which they possess , and not only so, but 
of the continuance of these creatures, with their 
powers and laws. These laws, in conformity 
with which the powers of created things develop 
themselves, are commonly called the laws of na- 
ture These propositions need to be farther 
illustrated and established 

1. The proof that God preserves the existence 
and the powers of all created thmgs is drawn 
from the following sources . — 

(a) From the contingency of the world. The 
world does not necessarily exist , it has not the 
ground of its existeuce in itself, but it is contin- 
gent, and depends upon the will of God. Vide 
s. 15, 46. It must therefore continue to exist 
through the same power which first gave it 
being. The purpose of God to create the world 
could not have been confined to the first instant 
of its creation, but must have comprised its 
I whole future being and ^ permanent existence. 
Now this purpose of God is unalterable, and can- 
not be hindered or turned aside by the interven- 
tion of any object ; but must endure while the 
creation continues. The continuance, therefore, 
of the creation, through every momeut of its 
existence, is so intimately connected wi^th the 
purpose of God respecting its first existence, that 
It can hardly be separated from it, even in 
thought. Cf. the theory of the divine decrees, 
s. 32. 

(hi) From experience and history. That God 
preserves the works which he has created may 
be rendered very obvious from a survey of the 
world and a review of its past histoiy. Cf, es« 
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pecklly the work of Sander above mentioned, 
and the works on teleology noticed s. 15, I. 2, 
ad finem. If we look no further than the phy- 
sical world, and confine our attention to its wise 
adaptation to the ends which it is made to answer, 
we shall be driven to the conviction that it is not 
the work of chance or blind accident, but that, 
on the contrary, it is constituted by an intelli- 
gence which, though invisible, guides and go- 
verns all things with mfinite wisdom The fol- 
lowing are examples of innumerable teleological 
observations which might be made. No single 
species of animals has perished, notwithstanding 
all that has been done to destroy them, and all 
the dangers to which they have been exposed 
from floods, earthquakes, &c. ; nor has any 
species undergone essential alterations. The na- 
ture and qualities of the horse, the lion, the cro- 
codile, &:c., are still the same as they were de- 
scribed tobeby Moses, Homer, Aristotle, and other 
ancient writers. Between the individuals also of 
1 the different species, the same relations and pro- 
I portions which have always been observed still 
exist Wild and dangerous animals multiply less 
rapidly than tame and domestic ones. The 
short-lived animals, and particularly insects, pro- 
pagate their kind in great numbers ; those that 
live longer produce fewer young Were the 
ephemeral insects no more prolific than the lion 
and the elephant, their race would be soon ex- 
tinct , and were the progeny of the hon and ele- 
phant as numerous as that of the insect tribes, 
the earth would soon be insufficient to support, or 
even contain them, and other species of animals 
would be driven out and destroyed before them. 
In the material world there is a constant ebb and 
flow , on the one hand, decay, death, and de- 
struction , on the other, life, and ever-renewed 
activity and motion, m short, throughout the 
world there are conflicting powers, by w hich the 
things that belong to it are at one time wasted 
and destroyed, at another levived and ammated ; 
but yet, after all, everything exists in the most 
just proportion and perfect order j and every 
apparent dissonance is resolved at last into an 
uninteirupted haimony. Every sensitive being 
stands in such a relation to the rest of the world 
that it finds what is necessary fonts support and 
welfare. And any one who will consider all this 
with attention, will be led to the conclusion that 
It results from the constitution of a Being who is 
supremely intelligent, and who guides all things m 
such a way as to promote his own purposes What 
is so suitably arranged, so wisely and accurately 
adapted to its ends, and so perfectly adjusted to 
all Its relations, cannot possibly be the work of 
bhnd chance Against such a supposition the 
reason of man instantly revolts. 

[iVb^e,■ — The vahdity of this proof from expe- 
rience IS denied by Staudlin, (Lehrb. s. 273,) 
and also by Bretschn eider, for the following rea- 
sons — (1) Our experience is too young and too 
hmited to enable us to derive an argument from 
it with certainty, (2) Erom experience it can- 
not be shewn that everything has been the same 
from the begmnmg of the creation as it now is. 
(3) The argument from experience is rendered 
uncertain by the fact that several species of ani- 
I mals — e. g., the mammoth — are wholly extinct, 


and other facts of a similar nature. They there- 
fore rest the proof of the preservation of the 
world by the agency of God, solely upon the 
metaphysical and scriptural arguments — Tr ] 

(c) From the express declarations of the holy 
scriptures, which coincide with what we are 
taught by experience and history, and which in- 
deed, by their example, lead us to make the ob- 
servations and to draw the conclusions just stated. 
Among the most explicit of these declarations 
are those contained in Psalm civ 8 — 16, 27, 28, 
and particularly ver. 29. “ Thou takest away 

their breath, they die, and return to their dust. 
Thou sendest forth thy spirit, they are created 
and thou renewest the face of the earth ” Here 
also the words of Christ, which are so useful as 
examples of proper instruction, should be parti- 
cularly mentioned, Matt, vi 26, seq , x 29 
According to these representations, not a haii 
falls from the head of man, not a bird falls to the 
ground, not a flower withers in the field, without 
the notice and will of God. Hence we, who were 
made for much higher purposes, should confi- 
dently trust m God, and renounce all painful 
solicitude and despondency, all doubt and despair. 
For if God takes care of the less, how much 
more will he of the greater 1 of us, therefore, 
whose destination is so much more exalted than 
that of his other creatures Our life, our acti- 
vity, our whole existence, proceeds from him ; 
and as a father, he constantly cares for us, Acts, 
xvii 28. 

2. In considering the pcwers which God im- 
parts to his creatures, and the continuance of 
which he secures, two things need especially to 
be noticed — viz., their degree and their use. 

{a) The degree (modus) of these powers. And 
this again is either essential — i. e., necessarily 
requisite to the very existence of the thing, so 
that, in defect of it, it would cease to be what it 
IS, or contingent, accidental, inasmuch as the pro- 
portion of powers lu different individuals belong- 
ing to the same kind, may be, and actually is, 
different. These contingent powers and capa- 
cities are either innate or acquired, and increased 
and strengthened by discipline and exercise 
For example it is essential to the existence of 
a man that he possess reason, memory, and ima- 
gination ; these are vires essentiales , but one 
man surpasses another in these powers, and this 
IS what is contingent One man has a natural 
and innate talent for poetry, music, painting, or 
some other art or employment ; another acqmres 
skill in these things by effort and diligence. 
Now in this difference of degree in these powers, 
and in the wise proportion and allotment of them 
to animate and inammate, rational and irrational 
creatures, the wise providence of God is clearly 
exhibited. 

(6) The use of these powers is granted to the 
creatures of God for their own advantage and 
the good of the whole. This is very obvious in 
the case of the natural instincts imparted to ani- 
naals. Vide Reimarus, Von den Trieben, beson- 
ders den Kunsttrieben der Thiere — an excellent 
work. In this respect man is far inferior to the 
lower orders of creatures. But in place of in- 
stinct he has reason and free will, by which he 
IS determined to action. Vide s. 26. L And in 
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this his great advantage over other creatures con- 
sists , by this, his moral nature, he resembles 
God, and is more nearly related to him than other 
creatures who inhabit the earth. And God has 
enabled man so to use his powers that the free- 
dom of the human will shall not be at all in- 
fringed. 

From what has now been said it appears (a) 
that God is the first cause of all the powers which 
his cieatures possess, (h) That God may be 
said m a certain sense to cooperate (concurrere) 
with the free actions of men, since he grants them 
the powers necessary to action, even to free ac- 
tion, and continually preserves the powers which 
he has given , and moreover is able to overrule 
their evil actions so as to make them promote 
the greatest good. But (c) since this language 
IS liaole to misapprehension, and might be un- 
derstood in such a sense as would be inconsistent 
with the freedom of the will, and would represent 
God as the author and promoter of sin, it is 
better to make an accurate distinction between 
the powers themselves granted to moral beings, 
and the exercise of these powers in free actions 
The powers of action come from God ; but he 
has left the use and exercise of these powers to 
moral beings. This is involved in the very idea 
of moral being, which would cease to be moral 
if it were subjected to the control of necessity, 
and not suffei ed to choose and to do what it saw 
to be best, according to the laws of freedom. 
Vide s. 26, I God is not, therefore, the efidcient 
cause of the free actions of moral beings. This 
distinction is thus expressed by the schoolmen . 
Veum concurrere ad materiale actionis lihereB 
— 1 . e., God gives to men the powers of action, and 
preserves these powers every moment, but not 
ad eormale actioms liberce — i e , he is not the 
efficient cause of the free actions themselves 
Thus, for example, when a man opens his 
mouth to he, or to forswear, God grants him the 
power at that very moment to open his mouth 
and to speak {concurnt ad materiale actioms but 
the use of this power {formale actioms') is left to 
the man himself, and he might open his mouth to 
speak the truth, and to glorify God. The action, 
therefore, whatever it is, is h s own, and for it he 
himself is accountable , which could not be the 
case if the action proceeded from another 

Note . — In contemplating the pieservation of 
the existence and of the powers of all created 
beings, we find great occasion to recognise and ad- 
mire the divine wisdom and goodness, and also a 
powerful motive to seek for true holiness This 
IS the apphcation which the sacred writers made 
of this doctrine , and hence the ample instruction 
on this subject which they give us is so eminently 
calculated to produce a good practical effect. Cf 
s 24 and s. 28, 11. Also Cicero, De Natur. Deor. 
u. 39, seq , and 47. 

II. Preservation of Men. 

1. Men are the only creatures of God upon the 
earth who possess a moral nature, or who have 
reason and freedom of will , and as possessing 
these, they are capable of a far higher degree of 
perfection and happiness than the lower orders of 
creation. Hence the care of God for them is 


more apparent, and seems to be more active and 
efficient, than for his other creatures. Matthew, 
VI 2b, Qvx iipsiQ {jidXkov Siaipkpsri. ahrCvv , Acts, 
xvii. 26, 28, ykvog Qeov kapEv. Of this watchful 
care of God for the preservation of men we have 
abundant proof in the history of our race. Vide 
Sussmilch, Goettliche Ordnung in den Veran- 
derungen des mensclichen Geschlechts , Berlin, 
1788, 8vo. But more particularly — 

2 The life and all the powers of each indivi- 
dual of the human race depend upon God. Morus, 
p 77, n 3 

(a) Our life depends upon God 

(a) As to Its origin , for although our parents, 
as the instruments of God, are the means by 
which we come into the world, yet God is truly 
our creator, and the author of our existence We 
are taught everywhere in the holy scriptures that 
God formed us, &:c , Job, x. 8, 11, 12 ; Acts, xvii. 
25, 27 , Ps cxxxix. 13 — 16 ; and also that he 
secures the continuance of the life which he im- 
paits, orders all its changes, determines the time, 
place, circumstances, and, in short, everything 
respecting it. Psalm xc , xci , cxxxix. ; Acts, 
XVII. 24 ; Matthew, vi , x. The Hebrews repre- 
sented this truth in a very plain and striking 
manner, by supposing God to keep a book of fate 
and book of life, in which every man is enrolled, 
and has, as it were, his own portion assigned him, 
Ps cxxxix. 1 6. Hence to be blotted out from the 
book of life is the same as to die, Exod. xxxii 32 , 
Ps. Ixix 28. The meaning of the representation 
is this — God determines the beginning and the 
end of our lives ; he is perfectly acquainted with 
our whole destiny ; everything in our whole 
existence depends upon him, and is under his 
control and government 

(/3) As to Its termination. However contingent 
the time of our death may appear, it is still at 
the disposal of God, Job, xiv 5, “ Thou hast 
appointed his bounds which he cannot pass.” 
Ps xc 3, ‘* Thou turnest man to destruction, 
and sayest, Return, ye children of men Psalm 
XXXI 15 , xxxix. 4, 5. These texts, however, 
and others of a similar nature, have been often 
erroneously supposed to imply an unconditional 
decree of God respecting the life and death of 
every man. Against this erroneous opinion of 
an unconditional decree of God, determining irre- 
vocably the hounds of the life of man, the Chris- 
tian teacher should carefully guard his hearers, 
since it is not unfrequently entertained even by 
those who are cultivated and enlightened, as well 
as by those who are ignorant. It may encou- 
rage the most rash and foolhardy undertakings ; 
and where it is thoroughly beheved and con- 
sistently earned out into action, it must lead to 
the neglect of the proper means of recovery from 
sickness, and of the necessary precautions against 
approaching danger. For if the fixed period of 
my life is now arrived, may one say wlio is of this 
opinion, these remedies can be of no service to 
me , if it is not yet come, they are wholly unne- 
cessary. This error has been for a long time 
widely diffused over the East , and Mahommed 
himself was a strict fatalist and predestinarian. 
He believed that every event in the life and the 
very hour of the death of every man was settled 
by an unalterable predetermination. This doc- 
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trine has received the name of fatum Turcicum 
among modern European Christians, because 
among all the Mahommedans by ■whom it is pro- 
fessed, the Turks are those with whom the 
Europeans are most acquainted, and in whom 
they have seen the evil influence of this doctrine 
most clearly displayed. It would be more pro- 
perly denominated fatum Muharrmedicum. The 
opimon that the bound of human life is unalter- 
ably determined was also adopted by those an- 
cient philosophers who believed in the doctrine 
of fate. Tides 67. Hence the stoical dilemma 
of which mention is made by Cicero, in his 
treatise, “ Be Fato Si Jatum tibi est, ex hoc 
morbo convalescer sive medicum adhibueris, sive 
non, convalesces, [and the saying. Nisi fatale cegro 
mori, facile evadet . cm fatale mori, vel pedicuh 
mojsiL conficeretur ~\ On this principle suicide 
might be justified, or at least palliated, as has 
been actually done. God does indeed, in every 
case, foresee and know how long a man wiU 
live, and the result will perfectly agree with this 
foreknowledge, since the omniscient God cannot 
be mistaken in what he knows But to stop here 
would be to take only a partial view of some of 
the divine attributes, which would lead into error 
God has indeed formed a purpose respecting the 
length of the life of every man , but for the very 
reason that he is omniscient, he has formed this 
purpose only on consideration of natural and 
moral causes , his providence therefore does not 
make it m itself unconditionally necessary that 
any man should die at such a particular time 
The purpose of God is a conditional one, founded 
upon a knowledge of all the circumstances into 
which the individual who is the object* of it 
would come, and also upon the knowledge of all 
his free actions Vide s 32, I. ad finem. God 
foresees how the body of every man will be con- 
stituted ; in what situation it will be placed ; of 
what character his moral actions will be, and 
what consequences will flow from them, &c. 
And from his foreknowledge of all these circum- 
stances respecting him, God foims his purpose, 
fixing the termination of his life. The bodily 
constitution which a man brings with him into 
the woild, and which is afterwards affected by so 
many circumstances, perfectly known to God, 
and under his control, is one of the conditions 
upon which the purpose of God respecting the 
end of human life is founded , and this period, so 
far as it depends upon our bodily constitution, 
cannot be passed over. When the clock runs 
down, it stops; when the flower blossoms, it fades; 
and man cannot give himself a new body, nor 
can God, except by miracle. This period of hfe, 
depending upon the natural constitution of the 
body, and upon other natural circumstances, is 
called the natural bound of human life , and this 
cannot be prolonged by man himself. Now if a 
man dies earlier than he would naturally have 
done, whether from his own fault or that of 
others, or from some outward accident, (the 
cause, however, of whatever kind, being known 
to God, and under his providence and control,) 
his death is said to be unnatural, exiraoi dinary, 
or sometimes in opposition to the other, 

which IS called antecedens The cases here sup- 
posed are described in the Bible by the phrases, to 


fulfil one's days, (vd;; n« or not to fulfil them, 

Isa. Ixv 20 And in this way are we to under- 
stand those passages in which God is said to 
lengthen out, or to abridge, the life of man. The 
meaning of these terms is, that God so directs the 
course of nature that a particular man lives 
longer than he would naturally have lived, or 
than he was expected to live. Hence it appears 
that man can do nothmg himself to prolong his 
life beyond the natural limits of human exist- 
ence , but that he may do much to shorten it. 
To return now to the stoical dilemma. When a 
man is sick, he must call for a physician, and 
make use of prescribed remedies, because he 
cannot be certain that the end of his life has now 
come The purpose of God respecting his life or 
his death is in this case, as we must conceive it, 
merely conditional. If he uses the proper means, 
he will recover ; if not, he will die ; and God, as 
he is omniscient, knows which of these courses 
he will pursue, and therefore whether he wiU die 
or hve. A vehement controversy arose on this 
subject, m the seventeenth century, between the 
reformed philosophers and some theologians of 
the Netherlands, on occasion of the work of Be- 
verovicms, Qucestiones Epistolicce de vitae termino 
fatah, Dortrecht, 1634, 8vo , and enlarged, Lei- 
den, 1636, 4to. 

(6) Our powers depend upon God. These 
powers are very various ; but they may be classed 
under two general divisions, the powers of soul 
and of body — spiritual zud. corporeal powers Now 
as man did not give himself these powers, so 
neither can he retain possession of them by his 
own strength or skill. Hence they are justly de- 
scnbed in the Bible as the gift of God. Worldly 
respectability, mental endowments, sound j'udg- 
ment, memory, learning — all are given by God , 
and that one man surpasses another in these re- 
spects is owing to his will and his wise govern- 
ment, Exod. iv. 11 j James, i 17 , 1 Cor. iv. 7, 
Those happy combinations of circumstances by 
which we are sometimes enabled to accomplish 
with ease the enterprises with regard to which we 
and others were ready to despair, are to be as- 
cribed to God, although we are often disposed to 
consider them as the effect of chance. We owe 
the success of all our undertakings, not to our own 
wisdom and skill, hut solely to the wise and bene- 
volent providence of God. To lead men to feel 
I this, is a great object with the sacred writers, 
who everywhere recommend to them the exer- 
cise of these pious and humble dispositions by 
which they may be strengthened in their faith in 
God, and preserved against pride and selfish 
blmdness Hence they always ascribe the powers 
of man, and his success in exercising them, 
directly to God, as the first cause, in such a 
way, however, that second causes, which also de- 
pend upon him, are not excluded. Morus, 
p 77, n. 1, 2. In this connexion, reference 
should he made to Ps. cxxvii., where we are 
taught that our most strenuous efforts will be in 
vain, unless God grants us success. 

Note , — Such meditations respecting the pre- 
servation of our existence, powers, and the 
healthful and successful employment of them, are 
very instructive and piactical. They are cal- 
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cula’-ed to fill our minds with peace and joy, and 
to excite hearty gratitude to God Christ makes 
use of these considerations to shew us that we 
should not he distrustful of God, and should not 
trouble ourselves with anxious cares. Since God 
takes so much care of the various oiders of being, 
of beasts, and even of inanimate things, how 
much more will he care for us, to whom he has 
given a destination by far more noble than theirs ! 
Matt. VI 25, seq. He especially warns us against 
anxious cares as to our bodily support, since they 
withdraw us from more important concerns, and 
rendei us disqualified for religion, and divine in- 
struction. Luke, viii. 14, ai [xspLiJivaL rov jSiov 
(TvfiTrvLyouG'L rbv Xoyoiq the cares of life prevent 
the efficacy of divine truth upon our hearts. 

I 

SECTION LXX 

OF THE GOVERNMENT OP GOD 

I. Statement of this Doctrine \ 

Feom what has already been said, it appears 
that God is perfectly acquainted with all the 
efficient causes which exist, both those which are 
free in their agency and those that are other- 
wise ; that he knows every act of these causes, 
and all the effects which they produce, and that 
he guides and controls them all at his pleasure, 
and makes them subservient to his own designs. 
And it is m this his guiding and controlling all 
the changes and all the actions of his creatures, 
so as to promote the highest good of the whole, 
and of each part, that the government of God con- 
sists The good of the whole involves that of all 
the parts of which it is made up, and one cannot 
be secured exclusively of the other. The sum of 
the good of all the individuals under the govern- 
ment of God constitutes the good of the whole 
Hence the propriety of making the good of each 
part an object of the government of God | 

In order to form a correct judgment respecting 
the good secured in the world under the govern- 
ment of God — a subject on which mistakes are 
very common, the following principles should be 
kept in mind. 

1. The degree of perfection and happiness at- 
tainable by different beings varies according to 
their different relations. All beings are not sus- 
ceptible of an equal degree of good. The beast, 
for example, seeks for nothing further than the 
satisfaction of his hunger and thirst, and the gra- 
tification of his other natural appetites But 
moral beings require more than this for their 
happiness ; they have a higher destination, and 
are capable of a higher good. And even among 
men themselves, the external good of which they 
are capable is different according to the original 
constitution, the abilities, and even the age, of 
different individuals The good which would be 
adapted to a child is not such as would satisfy 
the desires of a man. 

2 Such is the constitution which God has 
given to the world, that the happiness of one is 
often subordinate and must be sacnficed to the 
happiness of another. This is clearly taught by 
experience ; though doubtless philosophers would 
prove, if the testimony of expeiience were not so 


explicit, that this could not be so. We find, how'- 
ever, that many animals serve for the nourish- 
ment of others, by whom they are constantly 
devoured. And how many of them are there 
which daily suffer from the free actions of men ! 
For us, with all our short-sightedness, to call in 
question the wisdom and justice of what God 
thus ordains, or permits, and to suppose that it 
could or should have been otherwise, is un- 
warrantable presumption It is enough for us to 
know that such is the divine plan, which we are 
unable fully to comprehend, but which, for the 
very reason that God chose it, is the wisest, best, 
and most adapted to its ends. So we are taught 
by the holy scriptures, and further than this, with 
all our speculative philosophy, we cannot go. 
Vide s 48, ad finem, and s. 71, II. 

3, Happiness is frequentl> connected with 
certain conditions, on the fulfilment of which our 
enjoyment of it depends. For example* the en- 
joyment of good health depends in a great mea- 
sure upon temperance. If any one fails to comply 
with these estabhshed conditions, the loss of the 
good which he had hoped for is to be ascribed to 
himself, and not to God. 

These considerations are overlooked by the 
great body of mankind ; and hence it is, that 
when affairs do not talce the turn which they 
wish, they complain and murmur respecting the 
divine government. The mistakes most frequent 
on the subject of divine providence are the fol- 
lowing — viz , (a) Men are apt to consider their 
whole happiness as placed in the enjoyment of a 
certain kind of advantages, perhaps that very 
kind of which they are deprived , perhaps, too, 
advantages which possess no intrinsic value, 
which are transient and uncertain, and which, if 
obtained, could not make the possessor truly 
happy The poor often desire, most of all things, 
that they may be rich , and the sick, thajfc they 
may enjoy good health. But how undesirable is 
it often, both for their temporal and eternal wel- 
fare, that their wishes should be gratified! 
(5) Men are prone to forget that the good of the 
whole IS to be consulted for, and that individuals 
must often sacrifice to the general welfare some 
private advantages, for which, however, they are 
to receive an equivalent in other ways, as they 
may confidently expect, from the goodness of 
God, and as experience even in the present 
woild has often proved, (c) Men are prone to 
regard disproportionately the present pain and 
unhappiness which they experience, and to forget 
that under their sufferings and deprivations there 
may he concealed the germ of a greater temporal 
and eternal good. ( 3 ) Men are disposed to 
charge God unjustly with denying them, or de- 
priving them of certain advantages, the loss of 
which IS wholly their own fault. How many of 
the sick and the destitute complain of God as the 
author of their sufferings, while their own con- 
sciences must assure them that they alone are to 
blame ’ 

II. Proof of this Doctrine. 

1 From the natural constitution of the worlds 
(argmentum physicum,) it is impossible for the 
human mind to conceive how the admirable order 
and harmony which appear in the universe, 
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where all things are so intimately connected, run 
into, and depend upon one another, like the 
links of a chain, should exist without the superin- 
tendence and control of an infinitely wise and 
almighty Being. Consider here the influence of 
the atmosphere upon the growth of plants, upon 
the life, health, and support of animate beings. 
Reflect, too, that one country has a surplus of 
certain useful productions, of which another 
country is wholly destitute. The former cannot 
use its surplus productions, the latter is com- 
pelled to seek elsewhere what its own soil does 
not produce, and to obtain it where it can be 
found in the greatest abundance. This gives 
rise to trade, activity, enterprise ; and these bring 
in wealth, &c. 

2. From experience^ (argumentum historicum ) 
This may be either persona? or general, and so is 
called by Morns auphcem providenticB scholam, 
p. 83, s 8. This proof, when rightly exhibited, 
is very obvious and intelligible, even to the un- 
learned In the events which take place around 
us, let the attention be directed to the causes 
by which they are effected — ^to the time, place, 
and other circumstances in which these causes 
acted. By then slow and often unnoticed com- 
bination, effects are produced at which everyone 
is astonished. The smallest occurrences often 
lead to the greatest revolutions , wicked actions 
are made the means of good, and result in the 
advantage of those whom they were designed to 
injure, so that many can say, with Joseph, (Gen. 
1. 20,) “ Ye thought evil against me, but God 
meant it for good.” Men who are to be the 
means of eminent good to the world, or to per- 
form some distinguished service, must be called 
forth upon the stage of action at exactly the 
most proper time, m exactly the most suitable 
place, and at preci'^ely the most favourable junc- 
ture of other circumstances. When history is 
studied with these considerations kept in mind, 
(and in the study of history they should never 
be omitted, as they are now, alas ' too frequently, 
by those who teach this branch to the young,) 
what to the ignorant and thoughtless might ap- 
pear to be chance or accident, exhibits clear 
marks of a guiding Providence And this is the 
high position, from which those who have the 
scriptures m their hand can survey all the events 
recorded in the history of the world We may 
refer to the history of Joseph, to the ancient his- 
tory of the Jews, that of the diffusion of Chris- 
tianity, of the Reformation, and the more im- 
portant events of our own times, as remaikable 
examples. Vide Schroeckh, Disp histoiiaprovi- 
deutiam divmam, quando et quam dare loquatur , 
Vitebergse, 1776. J. G. Muller, Briefe uber das 
Studium der Wissenschaften, besonders der Ges- 
chichte; Zureh, 1798, 8vo — a woik full of va- 
luable remarks drawn from experience, which 
deserve to be considered, especially by the 
teachers of religion, and to be carefully apphed 
by them to practice But we ought by no means 
to confine our attention to the great events which 
are recorded in the history of the world To one 
who is an attentive observer of all the changes 
through which he himself passes, his own life 
will furnish abundant materials for the most in- 
teresting and useful observations respecting the 


providence of God And such observations are 
uncommonly useful in popular instruction. Tney 
tend to awaken and cherish religious dispositions 
If men suppose that God exercises no care over 
them, they have no ground or motive to love and 
worship him But since holiness is the ti ue end 
for which we, as moral beings, were made, and 
since our capacity for happiness is in exact pro- 
portion to our holiness, we ought to pay par- 
ticular attention to those dealmgs of Divine Pro- 
vidence with us by which this great end is 
promoted. To every man whose moral character 
is in any considerable degree improved and ad- 
vanced, whatever he has experienced himself, or 
noticed in others, tending to the promotion of 
holiness, possesses an inexpressible interest , and 
any who are destitute of feehng on this point, 
and can ridicule the spiritual experiences of pious 
Christians, and what they communicate of their 
experiences to others, either by writing or by 
oral relation, give mournful proof that they them- 
selves are as yet unreformed, and are turning 
aside from the true end of their being. One who 
is taught in his youth to refer everything in his 
own life to God, and to search for the traces of 
divine providence in what befals himself, will 
learn to look at the lives of others and at the 
history of nations in the same manner and with 
I the same interest, and will of course be dissatis- 
fied when he sees that, in opposition to the ex- 
ample of the sacred writers, God is wholly left 
out of the account by so many historians But, 
on the contrary, he who himself lives in the 
world without God, may be content with a his- 
tory in which the hand of God is unnoticed, and 
indeed will be displeased with any other, 

3. From the Bible. Morus, p. 79 — 81, s. 6. 
That God is the creator, proprietor, and gover- 
nor of the world, that all things, even the smallest, 
depend upon him, and that with infinite wisdom 
he overrules all for the highest good, are princi- 
ples everywhere assumed in the Bible. The 
texts which relate to providence,, in the more 
general view of it, were cited s. 68, I 2. The 
texts which relate more particularly to the divine 
government may be divided into the following 
classes . — (a) Those in which the guidance and 
direction of all events, both small and great, are 
expressly ascribed to God, Matt. vi. 31; Acts, 
xvii. 25, 26 , 1 Chronicles, xxix. (al xxx.) 12. 
(b) Those in which particular changes and oc- 
currences, past, present, and to come, are referred 
to God as the author ; Isa. xliii. 12 ; Acts, iv 28 ; 
Psa. xc. , Prov xvi. 1, 33, “ The lot is Cast into 
the lap, but the whole disposing thereof is of the 
Lord ” (c) Those which contain divine promises 
and threatemngs, and which would be without 
meaning on any supposition but that God is the 
governor of the world and the disposer of the 
destinies of men, Exodus, xx. 12 , Psa. xc., xci., 
&c. (d) Those in which God is entreated to 
avert calamities, to put an end to distress, to be- 
stow blessings, &c. ; or those in which the grant- I 
ing of such requests is promised, Psalm xxii. 5 , 
cxxviii. , Matt. XXVI. 39 , 1 Thess. in 10, 11. In 
order that this may be correctly understood, it 
should be compared with what was before said 
respecting the will and the purposes of God, 
s, 20, 32. 
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Note, — It has been already frequently re- 
marked, that according to a mode of thinking 
and speaking common among the ancients, many 
things were represented as resulting immediately 
from the agency of God, though they were in 
reality effected through the instrumentality of 
second causes, which perhaps were merely not 
mentioned, perhaps were overlooked, or possibly, 
at that early period of the world, not even known 
Vide s. 58, II. The mode of representation here 
referred to, and expressions and narrations 
founded upon it, occur frequently m the Bible, 
in Homer, and the ancient writers. Thus, for 
example, when we should say, it thunders, it rams, 
there is an earthquake, the ancients said, God 
thunders, &c , Psa. xxix. • civ. 32 Gen xi 7,8; 
XIX. 24, “ God rained upon Sodom and Gomor- 
rah brimstone and fire from the Lord out of 
heaven ” Many events, therefore, which would 
seem, from the manner in which they are spoken 
of, to he the results of the immediate agency of 
God, and to be accomplished in an extraordinary 
way, were really effected by natural causes. 
However, since these natural causes depend upon 
the government of God, this mode of speaking is 
in Itself correct And it is because we, m the 
present age, have so little of the religious feeling 
of the ancient world that we misunderstand their 
more pious and religious mode of expressing 
themselves, and even feel it to be offensive The 
teacher of religion should, however, closely fol- 
low the example of the sacred writers m this re- 
spect, and ever imitate and preserve this more 
religious phraseology which they employ, and, 
like them, refer everything to God. And if, in 
order to prevent superstition, he should think it 
necessary to say that such an event took place 
natw ally, he must be careful that he be not un- 
derstood to mean that it took place without God, 
and that he does not thus become the means of 
causing his hearers to forget God, and to live at 
a distance from him He ought, on the contrary, 
in such cases, to shew that although a particular 
event may have been natural, it was not the less 
owing to the agency of God, that nature is only 
an instrument in the hands of God , and that no- 
thing therefore takes place which is not accord- 
ing to his will and purpose. 


SECTION LXXI 

THE GOVERNMENT OP GOD IN RELATION TO THE 
PREBDOM OP MAN, AND TO THE EVIL EXISTING IN 
THE WORLD 

I. In Relation to the Freedom of Man, 

On the one hand, the freedom of the human will 
is unimpaired by the government of God, and, 
on the other, the government of God is unob- 
structed and undisturbed by the free actions of 
men. The freedom of man must at all events be 
maintained, for morality and accountability de- 
pend upon it. If he is not free to choose and to 
act, he cannot be accountable for his actions , for 
they are not within his own power. We have 
already established the position (s 22, I), that 
Oo^ foresees those actions which result from the 
freedom of man, and the consequences of them, 


as well as those which are necessary, or less con- 
tingent , but that the former do not cease to be 
free because they are foreknown. This principle 
must he assumed as true in reasoning on this 
subject. We are not to expect, therefore, that 
the government of God over moral beings will be 
shewn by his compelling them to perform good or 
had actions. That men are free in what they do 
IS everywhere assumed m the Bible, and must be 
presupposed in every system of morals. Vide 
Luke, viii 5—15 ; xiii. 6—9 , James, 1 . 13 — 15. 

Still, however, the free actions of moral beings 
are under the most minute inspection and the 
most perfect control of God For these actions 
are dependent (a) upon the powers which man 
possesses, and for these powers he is indebted to 
God alone Vide s. 69. (h) Upon the laws of 
his physical and moral nature — i e., the laws (in 
one case, of motion, and in the other, of thought) 
according to which he exercises his peculiar 
powers ; and these laws are given and established 
by God. Vide uhi supra, (c) Upon external 
circumstances — upon thmgs without the man him- 
self, and these things, as all others, are under 
the control of God Man, then, as a moral being, 
IS free to will, to resolve, and to act accoiding to 
his resolutions God furnishes him with occa- 
sions of acting iQ the external objects around 
him , he also gives him his powers of action, and 
preserves to him their exercise , but then per- 
mits him, though under his own 'guidance and 
supervision, to exert his powers according to his 
own will, and to perform his actions freely. Vide 
s 69, I ad finem. How this can be, we shall 
find It difficult to understand, however sagacious 
and fine-spun our philosophical theories may be ; 
hut that thus It is, that notwithstanding the pro- 
vidence of God we remain free in our actions, 
must be firmly maintained if we would not de- 
grade ourselves below the standard of moral 
beings, if we would not falsify the dictates of 
that moral feeling so deeply implanted by the 
Creator himself m our hearts, and if we would 
not consequently overturn the first and most im- 
portant doctrines of morality. Every man’s own 
consciousness, the clear dictates of his moral, 
nature, convince him that he is free, beyond the 
necessity, or even the possibility, of a further 
demonstration. Cf the writings of the modern 
philosophers of the different schools — Eherhard, 
Ueber die Freyheit; and Jacob’s clear and per- 
spicuous treatise on the same subject, according 
to the principles of the Critical philosophy, con- 
tained in Kiesewetter’s work, “ Ueber den ersten 
Grundsatz der Moralphilosophie Leipzig und 
Halle, 1788, 8vo On account of the deficiencies 
and difficulties attending metaphysical demon- 
strations of freedom, and the perplexed and end- 
less speculations by which both sides of this 
question have been argued, Kant rejected them 
all as insufficient, and as leading into error ; and 
would have us depend more upon experience, and 
believe and hold fast the doctrine of human free- 
dom, because it is so indispensable in morals that 
without it morality cannot be conceived to exist. 
[This view of Kant, implying that freedom, while 
it is a postulate of our practical reason, (i, e., ne- 
cessary to be assumed in order to moral action,) 
is yet inconsistent with our theoretical reason, 
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(i e., incapable of demonstration, and contrary to 
the conclusions to which the reflecting mind 
arrives, ) is now very generally rejected We 
cannot admit a twofold and contradictory reason, 
nor can we adopt a principle for practice to which 
our speculative reason is statedly opposed. It is 
justly remarked by Bockshammer, in his brief 
but comprehensive treatise on the Will, that even 
■piactmal freedom cannot be adequately main- 
tained, if, while we must deem ourselves free, 
we are yet left to suspect, by the decisions of 
our speculative reason, that in reality we act 
from some concealed necessity, under the laws of 
which our inmost being is placed Vide Bock- 
shammer, XJeber die Freyheit des mensch. Wil- 
lens, s 5, f. ; Stuttgart* 1821 . — Tr ] The more 
full investigation of the whole subject belongs 
rather to the department of moral science than 
here. 

The exhibition of this subject in popular in- 
struction should be kept as free as possible from 
all philosophical subtleties , and it would be well 
if the teachers of religion, from regard to their 
own peace and comfort, as well as that of their 
hearers, would abide by the following simple 
piinciples, which accord alike with scripture and 
experience, {a) God, with a view to the real 
welfare of man, gives him the means and oppor- 
tunities necessary to withhold him from the 
choice of evil, and to lead him to what is right 
(6) For many of our free actions, he furnishes 
us with inducement and encouragement in the 
external circumstances in which he has placed 
us ; and he so orders these circumstances as to 
promote what we ourselves undertake, and to 
give it a happy issue. He makes use of these 
circumstances also as a warning to us and others 
to abstain from such actions as we find attended 
with unhappy consequences. These encourage- 
ments and warnings may serve as examples to 
shew the consistency between the divine govern- : 
ment and human freedom , for we are still at 
liberty, and have it still within our power, to do 
that to which we are encouraged, and to abstain 
from that from which we are warned; and in 
both cases we remain the authors of our own free 
actions, (c) God rewards men for their good 
actions, and punishes them for those that are bad , 
which he could not do, were men not free in 
performing them. Vide s. 31. {d) God fre- 

quently prevents wicked actions, which men had 
intended and resolved to perform. The brethren 
of Joseph, for example, were not able to execute 
their designs against his life, Gen. xxxix God, 
however, does not always do this , but, on the 
contrary, sometimes permits the wicked actions 
of men, smce otherwise he would destroy their 
freedom. But then these wicked actions are 
overruled by him to be the means of good, Gen 
1 20 ; Acts, li. 36 If in any case, however, 
they are wholly irreconcilable with the wise 
and benevolent plan of his government, or, which 
is the same thmg, cannot be made to contribute 
to the general good which he seeks to promote, 
he then directly prevents them What actions 
and events belong to this class it is impossible for 
us to say, and can be known only to the omni- 
scient God. (e) The result and issue of all actions, 
good and bad, depend solely upon God. Vide 


s. 70 Many a scheme, which appeared in itself 
to he a masterpiece of human wisdom and pru- 
dence, has failed of success, while the most foolish 
and inconsiderate undertakings have been pros- 
pered. Vide Eccles. ix. 11 , Prov. xvi. l, seq ; 
James, iv 13 — 15. This would be seen by us 
much more frequently if we were not accustomed 
to look rather at the result thau at the intention 
and plan. If the result is favourable, we judge 
favourably of the design itself, and the reverse 
Hence it is that we find praise and blame so un- 
justly awarded m history. When we think to 
benefit ourselves or others by a particular course 
of action, we often injure both ourselves and 
others , and the reverse Hence it is said, that 
while the freedom of men and other moral beings 
IS not destroyed by the divine government, it is 
yet confined and limited. Cf. Morus, p. 81, s. 3, 6, 
Notes. [Also Bretschneider, Dogmatik, b. i. 
s 644, s 98, 6 ] 

II In Belation to Evil 

1 The many evils which exist in the world, 
and the calamities which hefal the human race, 
have from the earliest times been regarded as a 
standing objection against the providence of God. 
How they can consist with his wisdom and good- 
ness, and consequently with his providence, is a 
question which men at all times have found it 
difficult to answer. These evils aie either phy- 
sical or moral ; and the permission of either of 
them has appeared to be subversive of divine 
providence. The existence of evil was brought 
forward as an argument against providence by 
Epicurus. Vide Lucretius, De Rerum Natura, 1 v. , 
Cicero, De Nat. Deorum ; Lactantius, De ira Dei, 
c 13. The stoics, on the other hand, undertook 
to answer this objection. Vide Seneca, De Be- 
neficiis, iv. 4, seq This objection appeared so 
strong to Bayle, that, in the article on Mani- 
cheism, m his Dictionary, he pronounces it unan- 
swerable. But Leibnitz, in his “Theodicee,” 
endeavoured to resolve the doubts of Ba}le, and 
to establish a correct philosophical theory respect- 
ing the existence of evil.^ An argument has 
sometimes been drawn against providence from 
the complaints of the sacred writers respecting 
the evil existing in the world, and the unhappy 
fate of man, especially those which occur in the 
hook of Ecclesiastes. But the object of the author 
of this book is not so much to airaign the provi- 
dence of God, as to shew, from the instahihty of 
fortune, and the uncertainty of human schemes, 
that we should learn true wisdom, and that since 
piovidence affords us a sufficiency of good things, 
we should study the art, so rarely understood, of 
making a wise use of them, by which alone we 
can be contented and happy, Eccles iii. vii. ix. 

In reply to these objections, it may be said, 
that if the providence of God can be proved from 
other arguments, the existence of evil can afford 
no reason to doubt or deny it. On the contrary, 

[* Voltaire also opposed the doctrine of pioviden.ee in 
a poem on the destruction of Lisbon , and when this doc- 
trme was ably defended by Rousseau, in his Letter on 
Optimism, he replied by a philosophical romance entitled 
“ Candide,” in which he presents an appallmg" picture of 
the disorders of the woild, from which he takes occasion 
to deiide the notion ot an overruling providence.— -T r ] 
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'we must conclude, that since God permits and 
suffers evil in the world, it must be according to 
his wisdom, and he peifectlj consistent with his 
providence, although we may not he able to un- 
derstand how it can be so, and why he did not 
constitute a different order. Vide Seneca, De 
providentia, sive quare boms viris mala accidant, 
cum sit providentia. The will and the power of 
God may be regarded either as exerted uncondi- 
tionally, unconlined by any established order, or 
as exerted in conformity with a certain esta- 
blished order of things. In the exercise of his 
absolute, unconditional power, God could remove 
evil out of the way , but he will not always do 
this, because it is against the order which from 
his wisdom he found it necessary to establish 
He indeed foresaw the existence of evil, and 
peimits it, (ef Ps. Ixxxi. 12, 13 ; Acts, xiv 16 , 
Rom. i, 24 ,) hut so far as it is evil, he can never 
have pleasure in it, or himself promote or favour 
it, James, i. 13 — 17. He has admitted it into 

his general plan, because he can make it, in its 
connexion with other things, the means of a good, 
which, without it, either could not be effected at 
all, or at least not so well, as by its being per- 
' mitted What Christ said, Matt. xiii. 29, is very 
' true, that if the tares were pulled up the wheat 
would he pulled up with them , and that to pie- 
veut this, the tares and the wheat must be suffeied 
to grow together. We are acquainted with only 
a small part of what is embraced in the universe 
of God ; and even this small part is understood 
by us very imperfectly , and as to the true in- 
ternal relation of things — the ends for which 
they exist, and the consequences by which they 
are followed, our knowledge is extremely defec- 
tive; we are therefore unable to form a right 
judgment respecting the relation of evil to good, 
and of the amount of evil to the amount of 
good. 

Seneca says, Contro. iv. 27, “ Necessitas mag- 
num humanae fehcitatis patrocinium” — Necessity 
IS a great consolation in the sufferings of men. If 
by necessity he meant that blind, inevitable fate 
to which the gods themselves are subject, then is 
it a poor consolation indeed , for what comfort 
. would it be to a malefactor, when carried towards 
, the place of execution, to be continually informed 
that he must die, and there is no escaping it 
But if necessity may be understood to mean the 
' order of thmgs which God saw it necessary to 
. constitute, then the maxim above stated is per- 
i fectly true ; it is accordant with the Christian 
; spirit, and full of consolation, although this ne- 
i cessity may involve many things which are un- 
’ intelligible and disagreeable to us. For if God, 

1 who is infinitely wise and benevolent, has consti- 
' tuted this order, it must he good, and adapted to 
the end which he has in view, however otherwise 
i it may appear to u«. 

Again; men who are dissatisfied with their 
' lot often complain that certain blessings are 
denied them, without inquiring whether they 
, themselves are susceptible of these blessings, and 
' without remembering the many blessings which 
; they already enjoy. Besides, the opinions of men 
: respecting happiness are so various, and some- 
, times so foolish, that it would seem impossible 
that their wishes should all be gratified. Things 
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sometimes desired as the greatest blessings would 
be, if possessed, the greatest injury to both soul 
and body , and the goodness of Providence is 
shewn in withholding them. Cf. ZollikoJffer. 
Betrachtungen uber das XJebel in der Welt. Ja- 
cobi, Ueber die Weisen Absiclilen Gottes. De 
Maree, Gottesvertheidigung uber die Zulassung 
des Bosen. 

2. Another argument against providence is, 
that the ungodly often prosper in the world, wlnle 
the righteous suffer affliction. This is thought 
to be directly inconsistent with the wisdom and 
goodness of God, and therefore to disprove a su- 
perintending providence The minds of i effect- 
ing persons have from the earliest times been 
disturbed by this doubt , and the advocates of 
providence have endeavoured in various ways to 
solve it. It is frequently mentioned in the Old 
Testament, and receives various answers, accord- 
ing to the different aspects which the subject 
assumes — e g., Psalm xxxvu. xxxix xlix., .and 
especially Ixxiii , Job, xvi et passim. Many 
also among the Grecian philosophers were very 
much perplexed on this subject; and Diogenes 
the Cynic declared, “ that the prosperity of the 
wicked disproved the power and wisdom of the 
gods Cicero, De Nat. Deor. in. 34. Others, 
ho VI ever, and particularly the stoics, undertook 
to answer this objection , and Seneca, in his hook 
“ De Providentia,” investigates the question how 
the righteous can suffer, if there is a divine pro- 
vidence? According to the opinion of Bayle 
this objection cannot be met by any satisfactory 
answer. But, 

(a) This objection results in a great measure 
from ignorance, and from the low and false esti- 
mation put upon the real advantages which the 
godly enjoy, and the true happiness which flows 
from the possession of them Most of those 
who urge the objection, that the righteous suffer 
adversity, while the wicked prosper m the world, 
place happiness m external things, in the posses- 
sion of wealth, or in sensual indulgences ; and of 
course regard the poor man, who is little thought 
of by the world, as unhappy. But in this they 
mistake, overlooking the essential distinction be- 
tween true 2 cnd.oia\j apparent goodi. True advan- 
tages, such as health of body, knowledge of 
the truth, holiness of heart, and others, both of a 
physical and moral nature, make men happy by 
their own proper tendency. These are the true 
spiritual goods, the treasures in heaven, of which 
Christ speaks , by the possession of which alone 
the soul is prepared for the true happiness of 
moral beings. But besides these, there are other 
things, such as riches, the enjoyments of sense, 
power, and honour, which may become advan- 
tages by a wise and rational use of them, hut 
which otherwise are injurious, and the occasions 
of unhappiness to men They are, however, re- 
garded by many, even when unwisely and impro- 
perly used, as real blessings, because thej excite 
sensations agreeable to the carnal mind. But to 
those who form a righi judgment respecting 
them, they are, when impropeily used, only 
apparent blessings, because the pleasure wh'ch 
they produce is trans ent, and turns at last to pain, i 
The writer of Psalm xltx veij justly decidLS, j 
therefore, that the life of the ptofiigate is only h 
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outivardly and in appearance happy, and is often, 
in reality, only splendid and showy misery, to 
envy which would be extremely foolish. In 
Psalm Ixxiii., Asaph points to the end of the 
wicked, and shews that their prosperity, being 
unsubstantial, is suddenly and in a moment lost 
We cannot certainly regard that as a good in 
reference to another, or account him as happy for 
the possession of anything which he himself does 
not truly enjoy. But it is not unfrequently the 
case that the things most esteemed by the world, 
so far from making the possessor happy, are the 
occasion of disquietude and misery And so it 
is often said in common life, that the fortune of 
the rich and powerful is only shining misery, 
that they are not to be envied , that we would 
not exchange places with them, &c. 

(5) When this is considered, and the state of 
the virtuous and the vicious is then compared, that 
of the former, though replete with external suf- 
ferings, must be pronounced to be more happy 
than that of the latter. For although the good 
man may have no worldly honour, no earthly 
riches, no superfluity of pleasures, he has true, 
spiritual, good treasures in heaven, which moth 
and rust do not corrupt, and which are secure 
from thieves, (Matt. vi. 19, 20,) and although 
he were bowed down under external afidictions, 
he would yet maintain his integrity ot heart, and 
the reward which the favour of God secures — the 
greatest of all the blessings when men can enjoy 
Vide Matt xvi. 25. He has cheerfulness and 
tranquillity of soul ; while those who seek their 
good m external things are constantly disquieted 
by passions, cares, and disappointments. But 
this blessedness which the virtuous man enjoys 
makes but little show in the world, and is hence 
so often undervalued by worldly men. They 
find it impossible to see or beheve that there 
can be any happmess in thmgs for which they 
have so little taste This tram of thought 'is 
much dwelt upon by the stoical philosophers, and 
by the sacred writers. 

(c) It is a mistake, however, to suppose that 
the virtuous always endure more external suf- 
ferings than the wicked ; for the righteous are 
frequently prosperous, even in their worldly 
affairs , while the wicked are unsuccessful in all 
their undertakings But these cases are less 
noticed, because they seem to follow m the na- 
tural course of things. 

(d) Even good men often bring upon themselves 
the sufferings which they endure by their own 
fault ; they do not in all cases act according to 
the law of duty and the rules of prudence , and 
in stich cases they cannot justly ask to be ex- 
cepted from the common lot of faulty and inju- 
dicious men, and must expect to endure the 
unhappy consequences of their errors and follies. 
Christ says, Luke, xvi. 8, “ The children of this 
world are wiser in their generation than the 
children of light” — i e., those whose affections 
are fixed upon the world, the worldly-minded, 
are often more wise with regard to the things of 
time than those whose affections are fixed upon 
heaven are with regard to their heavenly trea- 
sures- The former have more care for their wel- 
fare in the present life than the latter for their 
blessedness in the world to come. Should pious 
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and good men exhibit the same zeal and pru- 
dence which worldly men exhibit in managing 
their worldly affairs, how much would they ac- 
comphsh for their own advantage and that of 
others ! But since they do not always come up 
to this standard, they must suffer the evil con- 
sequences of their delinquency. 

(e) Nothing is more common than for us to 
err m our estimate of the moral state and cha- 
racter of other men. All are not pious and vir- 
tuous who appear to be such, and are esteemed 
such by their fellow men. And it is equally 
true that aU who are accounted ungodly are not 
the gross criminals and offenders they are some- 
times supposed to be. Vide Luke, xvm 10, seq. 
The character of many a man is made out, by those 
who look upon him with hatred or envy, to be 
much worse than it really is. One man com- 
mits some flagrant, out-breaking crime, which 
brings him into disgrace, and draws upon him 
the contempt of the world ; but he may be, at 
the same time, of a better disposition, and less 
culpable in the sight of God than many a reputed 
saint, who covers over his real shame with the 
hypocritical pretence of virtue Vide John, viii. 
3, 7, 10, 11. And since this is the case, and it 
IS always difficult, and sometimes impossible for 
us, who cannot search the heart, to determine 
the true moral character of men, and of their 
actions, we ought to be extremely cautious in 
deciding, whether the good or evil which befals 
them is deserved or not In most cases, our 
judgments on this subject are certainly very er- 
roneous 

(/*) The afflictions which good men endure 
are beneficial to them and to others, and are pro- 
motive of their highest welfare. They often 
prevent a greater evil which was threatemng 
them ; exercise and strengthen their piety, virtue, 
and confidence in God , increase their zeal in the 
pursuit of holiness, and consequently their true 
happmess ; and thus verify the declaration of 
Paul, Rom. viii. 28, “ That all things work toge- 
ther for the good of those who are friends of 
God.” Cf Rom. v. 3 ; James, i. 2 ; Matt v. 10 , 
Heb. xii. 5 — 13, especially ver. 11, which appears 
to be copied directly from the heart of an afflicted 
saint “ No chastening for the present seemeth 
joyous, but grievous, nevertheless, afterward it 
yieldeth the peaceable fruits of righteousness to 
them who are exercised thereby.” Hence the 
sufferings of good men are sometimes called 
TTiipacrpot, because by means of them their cha- 
racters are proved and their faith is tried and i 
strengthened. 

(g) But there is one other consideration, 
which may remove all our doubts, and make us 
contented when we see the innocent oppressed and 
suffering, and the wicked, who forget God, in a 
prosperous condition— ■ viz., that the present life 
is only the first, imperfect stage of our existence — 
a state of probation, m which we are to prepare 
for another and more perfect state. This consol- 
ing doctnne respecting the future life and retri- 
bution beyond the ^rave, is one of the chief doc- 
trines of Christianity, from which everything 
proceeds, and to which everything is referred , 
and the writers of the New Testament constantly 
make use of it, and seek to comfort the pious by 
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tlie truth, that divine justice will not be fully exhi- 
bited until the future state shall commence, and that 
then the righteous shall be richly r^ecompensed, 
by the exceeding greatness of their future reward, 
for all the evil they have suffered. Vide Rom. 
viii 17 , 1 Peter, iv 12 — 14; 2 Cor. iv. 17, 18, 
and the paiable of Lazarus, Luke, xvi, espe- 
cially ver. 25 But of those who act here 
upon the earth from improper motives, even if 
they perform actions which in themselves are 
good and praiseworthy, Christ says, they have their 
rewai d — i. e , they may indeed obtain temporal 
advantages, but God will not reward them with 
the treasures of the future world, Matt. vi. 2, 
5, 16, 

SECTION LXXII. 

OF THE NATURE AND ATTRIBUTES OF DIVINE 
PROVIDENCE. 

I It IS Umveisal 

It extends to every creature and to every event 
m the universe — to the small and insignificant, 
as well as to the great and important The Bible 
everywhere teaches, that the purpose of God ex- 
tends not merely to the whole, and to the con- 
nexion of all Its parts, but to each and every part, 
their relations and their alterations. His know- 
ledge must accordingly comprehend the smallest 
and most apparently insignificant circumstances. 
This follows even from the scriptural idea of 
creation. Vide s. 46, Cf Ps. cxiii 5, 6, “ He 
dwelleth on high, and humbleth himself to be- 
hold the things in heaven and in the earth.” 
Ps. cxxxvui. 6, “ Though the Lord be high, yet 
hath he respect unto the lowly ” Ps. xxxvi 6 , 
cxlviii. Matt. X. 29, 30, “ Not a sparrow falls to 
the ground without his notice, he numbers the 
hairs of our heads.” 

• The doctrine, that the providence of God ex- 
tends even to the minutest things, (providentia 
circa minima,) leads us, when it is properly con- 
sidered, to entertain a very exalted idea of God 
and his attributes, in that he thinks and cares for 
every creature which he has made during every 
moment of its existence, and in every situation m 
which it IS placed. But because the manner m 
which the providence of God can extend to all 
individuals is incomprehensible by the human 
understanding, and because men are prone to 
compare God with themselves, this doctrine 
has been often either wholly misunderstood or 
directly denied. Since it is supposed inconsistent 
with the dignity of pi inces and the great of the 
earth to concern themselves with small affairs, 
the case is thought to be the same with God , and 
his honour, it is imagined, is asserted, by denying 
that he cares for what i? small and insignificant. 
This doctrine was accordingly either doubted or 
denied by most even of the Grecian philosophers , 
and indeed it could not appear to them wiii that 
degree of clearness in which it appears to us, con- 
sidering that their ideas respecting matter and 
the creation of the world, and the relations m 
which matter and the world stand to God, were 
so imperfect, and so wholly unlike those which 
we have derived from the Bitile. Vide s. 45, 46. 
Aristotle maintained that the providence of God 


extends to heavenly things, but not to things on 
the earth (according to Diogenes and Plutarch ) 
The stoics, on the contrary, believed in a provi- 
dence extending to individual things, in a sense, 
however, somewhat different from that common 
with us Vide Seneca, De Providentia, and 
Cicero, De Nat. Deor ii 65, 66, also Plato, De 
I Rep. X , where this doctrine is ably defended. 
The views entertained by some even of the 
Christian fathers on this subject were extremely 
erroneous. Such are those expressed by Hierony- 
mus, m his Commentary on Hab., where he says, 
“ The divine majesty cannot stoop so low as to 
interest itself to know how many vermin are 
each moment produced on the earth, and how 
many perish, how many flies, fleas, and gnats 
there are , how many fishes the sea contains,” 
&c. His opinions, however, were opposed by 
Gregory of Nazianzen, Orat xvi., and by Chry- 
sostom, in his book “ De Providentia and very 
rational and scriptural opinions on this subject 
were expressed by many other of the ecclesias- 
tical fathers. In modern times, the Socmians 
have been accused of denying that providence 
extends to small things , at least such was said 
to be the opinion expressed in the writings of 
some of the leaders of this sect; but from the 
obscurity of their language, the truth of the ac- 
cusation remains doubtful. Many of the modern 
sceptics and free-thinkers in England, the Nether- 
lands, France, and Germany, have either doubted 
and denied the providence of God altogether, or 
at least providentia circa minima. So Bayle, De 
la Mettrie. Voltaire, the author of the Systeme de 
la Nature, and Frederic II , in the works of the 
philosopher of Sans souci, Letter Seventh. 

The doctrine that the providence of God is 
universal, and extends to every individual crea- 
ture, may be confirmed and illustrated by the 
following observations — 

1. The division of the creatures of God into 
classes and kinds answers no other purpose than 
to assist the feebleness of the human understand- 
ing, which cannot at once survey all things in 
their true connexion. We are therefore com- 
pelled to begin with particulars, and then proceed 
to what is general ; to begin with what is more 
easy, and proceed to what is more difficult, in 
order to render the connexion of the whole in 
some measure comprehensible to our minds. But 
God knows all things immediately and at once ; 
there is no succession in his knowledge. Vide 
s 22, II. This his knowledge can occasion him, 
therefore, no trouble or expense of time, in which, 
as IS the case with us, more important concerns 
must he neglected or deferred. Employment 
about small things is made an objection to men, 
because they ^re prone to regard trifles as im- 
portant, (which can never be said of God,) and 
because, on account of them, they are prone to 
neglect what is of more value. This danger has 
been transferred very inconsiderately to God. 
But as nothing is too great for him, so nothing is 
too small. He cannot therefore be distracted, as 
Frederic II. supposed, by being employed about 
small concerns. 

2. The divine purpose must necessarily extend 
to particular things ; since otherwi^^e his know- 
ledge must be as imperfect and fragmentary as 
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our own From tlie tlieory of the omniscience 
and the decrees of God stated in s. 22, 32, and there 
proved to he according to scripture and reason, 

It appears, that when God thinks of men he does 
not think of them zn general, hut in particular — 
of all men individually, and in all the various 
circumstances and conditions in which they exist 
every moment In this way does he think of the 
whole world, and of all its separate parts, from 
eternity; and similar to this is his decree respect- 
ing the universe, and all its parts No alteration, 
therefore, can he made m the smallest portion of 
the world, which he did not consider and embiace 
in his eternal decree. 

3. That a human ruler cannot devote equal 
attention to all the objects which are under his 
inspection, and that he is compelled to set some 
of them aside as comparatively unimportant, and 
to give himself httle or no concern about them, 
is the consequence of human imperfection. The 
greater the powers of his mind are, the more will 
he be able to occupy himself with particular ob- 
jects, and those of minor consequence , and the 
more he does this, the more just and impartial 
an estimate will he be able to form of the whole, 
and consequently the more wisely and prosper- 
ously will he be able to administer his govern- 
ment. Hence Plato justly remarked, that a per- 
fect ruler must have an equal care for all his 
subjects, and all the offices of state, and allow 
none of them to pass unregarded, lest the whole 
should suffer injury from his neglect of a part. 
Vide Cicero, He Officiis, i. 25 It is this restless 
activity, which seizes upon everything, even 
things which would appear insignificant to men 
of common minds, and turns them to its own ac- 
count, which is so universally admired and ap- 
plauded in Caesar, Frederic II., and other distin- 
guished rulers of ancient and modern times If 
I this is true with regard to human rulers, how 
much more so with regard to God m administer- 
ing his government, since he is not wanting 
either in the knowledge, power, or will, requisite 
to the most particular providence. If God did 
not exercise a watchful care over particular per- 
sons and things, how would he be able to secure 
the good of the whole, which is composed of so 
many parts, all intimately connected ? The whole 
IS only the aggregate of many small portions , 
and the smallest is as inseparably connected with 
the largest, as the links are in a chain, or the 
wheels in a clock. The greatest revolutions 
which have taken place in the world — wars, &c., 
have often proceeded from the smallest causes ; 
from a small spark, great conflagrations, which 
have occasioned a wide-spread misery and de- 
struction In these cases, what is small is inse- 
parably connected with what is great The pro- 
vidence of God, therefore, either extends to all 
things, even to those which we denominate small, 
or there is no divine providence. From this al- 
ternative there is no escape. 

4. Men are accustomed to regard many things 
as small, insignificant, useless, and even injurious, 
because they are unable to see their use and im- 
portance m the connexion of things. This is there- 
fore a proof of the weakness of the human nnder- 
standmg, and of the great imperfection of human 
] knowledge. But as God created all these things^ 


and continually prolongs their existence, he must 
regard them as useful and necessary, and adapted 
to promote his ends, m their connexion with the 
whole. How then can it be inconsistent with his 
dignity to watch over them, and to preserve 
them ' If it was not dishonourable for God to 
give them existence, it cannot be dishonourable 
tor him to preserve to them the existence he has 
given And indeed his wisdom, power, and 
goodness, are at least as evident, and often more 
so, in his least, as in his greatest works. Cf. 
Plato, He Repub. x. 

II. It IS Benevolent, Wise, Unsearchable 

This follows incontrovertihly from what has 
already been said, and is perfectly accordant with 
the instructions of the Bible Vide Ps. Ixxui. 16, 
civ. 24, Job, xxxvi. xxxvii., and especially 
xxxviii ; Eccl 111 . 11, viii. 17, xi. 5; Rom. xi. 
33, 34 ; in which passages the wisdom and un- 
searchahleness of God are particularly noticed 
This benevolent and wise government of God is j 
administered in such a way as to promote the 
highest, which is a moral good, among all moral 
beings, m order to prepare them to partake of 
that true and abiding happiness which can be 
attained only by holmess , since it is principally 
for moral beings, who are more nearly related to 
God than any other, that he has created, pie- 
serves, and governs all things. 

We must here attend to the question, In what 
relation the miracles so often mentioned in the holy 
scriptures stand to the government of God We 
must here presuppose what has already been said 
respecting miracles, s 7, III. ; and proceed there- 
fore directly to consider the philosopho-theolo- 
gical theory respectmg miracles, and to shew in 
what manner the objections urged against it may 
be answered. 

1 The changes in the world ordinarily take 
place under the divine government, according to 
the laws or the course of nature, since they are 
effected through the powers which God has given 
to his creatures, though not without his concur- 
rence, but, on the contrary, under his constant 
gmdance and inspection. Now if anything takes 
place which cannot be explained by these laws, 
or which transcends them, it is extraordinary, and 
is regarded as an immediate production of God, 
(in distinction from what takes place according 
to the course of nature, which is said to be a me- 
diate production of God,) and is commonly called 
a miracle. Since now both of these effects are to 
be ascribed to the providence of God, it is divided 
into ordinary and extraordinary, and because these 
extraordinary effects are produced both on the 
body and on the mind, miracles are divided 
into those which take place m the material world, 
and m the spiritual world. 

Note . — Many things produced by the mediate 
agency of God are ascribed to his immediate 
agency, from ignorance of the second causes by 
which his agency is exerted. Hence ignorant 
and inexperienced men are accustomed to see 
more miracles, and to believe in them more rea^- 
dily, than learned men, who are better able to 
observe the natural causes by which these effects 
are produced. And this it^is which renders 
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learned and scientific men often incredulous and 
sceptical upon the subject of miracles. But they 
are apt to presume too much on their own know- 
ledge, and to think they can explain many things 
which they really do not understand. It is 
also a great fault, though a very common one, to 
draw a general principle from what often occurs, 
and to apply it to all cases Because many pre- 
tended miracles have been proved false, Hume 
declares that all miracles, those of the Bible not 
excepted, are such, and thus rejects the most 
credible testimony. 

2. The possibility of such extraordinary effects 
produced by God is proved in the following 
manner — viz., (a) They are naturally possible — 
1 . e , God has power to produce such efects He 
is indeed himself the author of the laws of na- 
ture, but he is not bound by them — i e , he is not 
so bound by them that he must necessarily act in 
every case m accordance with them , he can alter 
them, suspend them, or depart from them, which, 
indeed, follows as a just consequence from his 
omnipotence, (b) They are also morally possible 
— 1 . e., they are not inconsistent with the divine 
wisdom, provided they tend to promote some 
important end, which could not, or at least could 
not so well, be secured in any other way ; nor 
can it be shewn, a priori^ that such cases may 
.not occur. Miracles cannot, then, be shewn to be 
either morally or physically impossible, and to 
attempt to do this is, as Kant, Fichte, and other 
modern philosophers have allowed, most un- 
pardonable presumption. Cf. the similar reason- 
ing of the stoics, in Cicero, Be divm i. 52, seq 

3. The proof of the reality of miracles depends 
upon credible testimony. We, as Christians, re- 
gard the testimony of the holy scriptures as cre- 
dible, the historical truth of the events related in 
them being supposed already established, for 
which cf. s, 7, IIL The miracles mentioned m 
the scriptures are all of such a nature as to prove 
the divmity of the truths and doctrines which 
are taught in them, to seal the divine mission of 
the teacher, in short, to promote various impor- 
tant ends, especially those of a moral kind. At 
the time when these miracles- were performed, 
when men would believe nothmg without signs 
and wonders, they were doubtless of special ser- 
vice, but their utility is by no means confined to 
those particular times, but they must answer the 
same great ends with all who are convinced of 
their historical truth. For if miracles are true, 
God proved by them his unlimited dominion over 
the powers of nature , and to a being who proves 
this we are bound to yield assent and render 
obedience. 

4 Tindal, Hume, Morgan, Voltaire, and others, 
who contend against miracles, bring forward the 
a prion objection that miracles would presuppose 
an imperfection in the original plan of God. It 
would be, they say, very unphilosophical to re- 
present God as a workman who had not properly 
planned or executed his work, and who is obliged, 
when the wheels of the machinery stop, or the 
house IS ready to fall, himself to interpose, and 
regulate and rectify what is wrong. Such ideas, 
they think, would suit well with that early state 
of society in which Jupiter was supposed to ex- 
amine the vault of heaven, to see if it were rent, 


but are entirely unsuited to our enlightened and 
philosophical age To this it may be answered, 

(a) That miracles, like everything else in the 
world, formed a part of the original plan of God, 
and were embraced in his eternal purpose respect- 
ing the world and all its changes Vide s. 32. 
In this purpose, it must have been determined 
that in the course of ordinary events, in par- 
ticular places, and at certain times, miracles 
should take place , for God must have foreseen 
that some of his plans would either wholly fail, 
or could not be so well accomplished by the ordi- 
nary course of events, as by his special interfe- 
rence This answer was given by Leibnitz and 
Wolf 

(Z>) The contradiction which the human under- 
standing appears to find in miracles is owing to 
the fact that men, from the very constitution of 
their minds, connect together the causes and ef- 
fects of the matenal world by the idea of neces- 
sity^ and cannot do otherwise. But in the view 
of God, who sees all things as they really are, 
there are no necessary effects, even in the mate- 
rial world , but his will is m all things free, and 
upon his will alone therefore does it depend to 
produce any effect which may be conducive to his 
designs. A miracle now is a new effect aside 
from the usual chain of events, which cannot 
therefore, like ordinary effects, be connected with 
what has preceded and with what follows by the 
law of a sufficient reason^ and which we are there- 
fore led irresistibly to ascribe to a power which 
has unhmited control over the material world, 
and thus arises the idea of a miracle But still 
there is no real change in things themselves, and 
as soon as the miracle ceases they proceed as they 
did before, and are still connected together by the 
rules of the maxim of a sufficient reason. Thus 
we see that miracles are possible, but we are 
unable to comprehend how they can be per- 
formed , just as we are unable to understand how 
God could create a world from nothing. 

5. From these principles it also follows that no 
miracles are wrought, in cases in which the de- 
signs of God can be fully and in their whole ejf- 
tent attained by natural means. And hence we 
may conclude, that miracles are of unfrequent 
occurrence, and that their reality must be attested 
by witnesses who cannot be justly suspected 
either of intentional fraud, or of epthusiasm, 
credulity, or any unmtentional self-ffeception, 
before we can be justified in believing them It 
cannot be said iat God is more glorified by 
miracles than by the common course of nature. 
On the other hand, he is equally glorified, to say 
the least, by the common course of nature, as by 
miracles. In miracles his bare omnipotence be- 
comes more conspicuous, but in the course of na- 
ture, his infinite wisdom and power are alike 
evidenced. The opinion here opposed arises from 
the puerile notion, that it must be more difficult 
and laborious for God to perform a miracle than 
to produce, in the ordinary way, the natural 
changes which take place in the world, and that 
the former therefore is more to his glory. But 
to God nothing is difficult, and nothing <^uses 
him labour. The production of the natural 
world, the constitution of its laws, and the regula- 
tion of its changes, require, in themselves con- 
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sidered, as great an exertion of power as the 
■working of miracles. 

6. But although the remarks here made are 
true, they by no means justify those interpreters 
■who endeavour to explain by natural principles 
events expressly said in the scriptures to be 
miraculous, performed for the attainment of im- 
portant moral ends not otherwise attainable. For 
such an interpretation is inconsistent with the 
authority of the Bible, and indeed, is a direct im- 
peachment of its truth, and goes to prove that 
the sacred writers, or those who performed the 
pretended miracles, were either impostors, or 
themselves deluded fanatics. The doctrine of 
Christ and the apostles is only so far established, 
as they appeal to miracles. For they gave them- 
selves out as extraordinary and immediate ambas- 
sadors of God, But this claim could not be 
proved merely by the internal excellence of the 
doctrines which they taught, and they could ex- 
pect to be credited only when their extraordinary 
claims were supported by extraordinary facts. 
And it is on account of this intimate connexion 
between the truth of their miracles and their 
character as extraordinary teachers, that many 
who are unwilling to concede the latter are dis- 
posed to dispute the former If the proof from 
miracles be once allowed, it follows directly that 
those who performed them were extraordinary 
and immediate messengers from God. Vide 
s. 7, and Introduction, s. 7, 8 

7. The question is asked, Whether miracles 

occur at the present time, and whether we, in ac- 
cordance with the promises of the New Testa- 
ment, may expect to perform miraculous cures, 
and hope to possess the gifts of inspiration, divi- 
nation, &c. ? This has been believed by pre- 
tended thaumaturgists, prophets, and enthusiasts 
of every kind, ancient and modem. And many 
also, who cannot be accused of enthusiasm, have 
assented to this opinion. Grotius, for example, 
believed that Christian missionaries might hope 
to perform miracles, and Lavater supposed, that 
any Christian who could firmly believe that God 
would work miracles through him, would be able 
to do what he believed. But if history and ex- 
perience are consulted, we shall soon know what 
to think of the pretended wonder-workers since 
the times of the apostles, and be able to put them 
down either as impostors or as deluded fanatics. 
But does not the New Testament afford reason to 
hope that miraculous powers may be continued 
in the Christian church ? No ! For (a) these 
miraculous gifts were by no means prpmised by 
Christ to all his followers, at all tunes, but only 
to the apostles and first teachers of Chnstianity, 
to be used by them in proclaiming Christian 
truth, and in establishing the Christian church, 
Mark, xvi. 17, 18, coll. ver. 15, 16, 20; John, 
XIV. 12, coll ver 11, 13, 14. (b) In Eph, iv. 13, 

seq., Paul teaches what is weU worthy of notice, 
that these gifts were mtended only for the first 
age of the church, and would cease when the 
church had become thoroughly established, when 
more clear knowledge of the truth had been dif- 
fused, and the controversies between Jewish and 
heathen Christians were ended. The same truth 
is taught in 1 Cor. xui. 8 ; the gift of tongues, 
&C,, it IS there said, will hereafter cease, (with 
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some reference to the present world, though 
prmcipally to the world to come, where these 
gifts will be wholly useless,) but faith, hope, and 
chanty will abide (and that in the present world 
as well as in the future) as long as the church 
shall continue, (c) Add to these the considera- 
tion, that it cannot be proved that the power of 
conferring these gifts was granted to any besides 
the apostles, (cfi Acts, viii. 14 — 17,) and that 
after the death of the apostles and their imme- 
diate successors in the Christian church, these 
gifts would therefore cease, as a matter of 
course. 

On this subject, cf. Toellner, Vermishchte 
Aufsatze, th. ii Abhandl. 2, Warum Gott nicht 
ubernaturhchthut, wasnaturlich geschehen kann. 
Ammon, De notione miraculi; Gottingse, 1795, 
4to. Also the work entitled, Betrachtungen 
uber den Endzweck der Wunderwerke, und die 
Kraft des Wunderglaubens in unsem Tagen; 
Berhn, 1777, 8vo ; and the works occasioned by 
the opinion of Lavater and others ; Middleton’s 
Essay on Miraculous Gifts after the Death of the 
Apostles ; F. T. Ruhl, Werth der Behauptungen 
Jesu, und seiner Apostel; Leipzig, 1791, 8vo, 
Koppen, Die Bibel ein Werk der gotthchen 
Weisheit. One of the latest works in opposition 
to miracles is entitled, De miraculis enchiridion, 
a philosopho Theologis exhibitum; Zwickau, 
1805, 8vo, — a prejudiced and partial work. Vide 
the Review in the Jen Lit. Zeit. for 1806, No. 168. 

Note, — In respect to its practical influence, the 
doctrine of the providence of God is one of the 
first importance. In addition to the particulars 
enumerated s 67, L, Note 2, the religious teacher, 
m his practical instructions, shpuld insist upon 
the following points, which are made pronunent 
in the holy scriptures, where we may see an 
example of the proper mode of exhibiting them. 

(а) He should shew, that we ought never to 
stop with the second causes through which our 
blessmgs come to us, or by which the effects 
which we witness are accomplished, but should 
always go back to Gon as the first cause, and sin- 
cerely love and honour him, as the author of 
every good gift. Vide James, i. 17 , iv. 13, 15. 
Instead of dwelling upon the second causes by 
which events are brought about, and wholly over* 
lookmg the agency of God, (the common method 
of modern historians,) the sacred historians refer 
everythmg to God, and hence they so frequently 
clash with the views and feehngs of those who 
look upon the world from a different and lower 
pomt of view. Vide s. 70, II. 2. 

(б) If we would enjoy the blessings, whether 
temporal or spiritual, which are designed for us, 
and promised to us by God, we must, on our part, 
fulfil the conditions to the performance of which 
he has annexed this enjoyment. Cf. s. 71, 11. 
Morns, p. 83, s. 8. 

(c) Naturi evils and calamities are under the 
control of an all-wise and benevolent Being, and 
are mtended to lead us to repent of our sins, and 
lead holy hves, or to confirm and strengthen us 
in hohness, and in every way to contribute to our 
advantage. Cf. s. 71, IL 2. 

(d) We should feel especially indebted to God 
for any hohness or moral rectitude which we may 
perceive in ourselves. By cherishing the feeling 
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that T^hatever is good m us is the gift of God^ we 
shall be kept from that selfish blindriess and pride 
which woidd spring from the thought that we 
ourselves were the authors of it. God gave us 
our moral nature, and to him we owe all the 
powers which we possess, and all the means, m 
the use of which we attain to holmess. Our 
faults and crimes, on the contrary, we must 
charge wholly to ourselves, and never to God. 
Cf. James, i. 13 — 15 ; 1 Cor. iv. 7 , 2 Cor ix. 11 ; 
Phil, li 13. 

(e) God employs all his creatures as instru- 
ments for the promotion of his own purposes, and 
hence they are called (e. g., Ps. cm.) his servants, 
his messengers, who do his wiU. But to none of 
the creatures who inhabit his footstool, has God 
assigned so large a sphere of action, and none 
does he so much employ in the accomphshment of 
his most important purposes, as man, and man is 
what he is through the moral nature which 
God has given him, and which he constantly pre- 
serves in exercise. In this his moral nature man 
resembles God, and can continually become more 
and more hke him, yea, in this he is related to 
himfSLii.6.partakesofthedivinemture, Everyman, 


m every station and calling in life, is employed 
by God as an mstrument for the attamment of im- 
portant ends. The more faithfully a man per- 
forms all the duties of his station, however infe- 
rior it may be, and especially the more he labours 
after true holiness, the more will his life be con- 
formed to the divine will, and answer the ends 
for which he is employed. And one who fails to 
discharge these duties, and is unprofitable m the 
service of God, proves that he mistakes his own 
true worth and dignity. It is therefore our 
highest duty to exert ourselves, to the utmost of 
our powers, to do good in all the relations in 
which we stand under the government of God, 
and especially to promote hohness m ourselves 
and others. Cf s. 69, ad finem, and s 70, II. 2. 
Morus, p. 78, s 4 

As Ch^tians, however, we should exercise 
these feelings, and yield this obedience, not to 
God only, but also to Jesus Christ, the Son of 
God. He counsels and guides all who beheve in 
him ; they ought therefore to imitate and follow 
him It is the peculiarity of the Christian system 
to require of us that we should do everything 
kv ovofiaTL XpioToiJ. 
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ON THE PLAl^, ORDEK, AM) SUCCESSION OF TOPICS 

IN THE SECOND BOOK. 


This Book is properly denominated, theological Anthropology^ because it contains the 
doctrine respecting man, and his relation to God. In respect to the order amd succession 
in which the various topics belonging to this doctrme are treated, there is a great diver- 
sity in the systems of theology, both ancient and modern. The particular order in which 
doctrines are treated is, mdeed, of no great importance, provided only that those doc- 
trines are placed first which constitute the basis of those which follow, or which contribute 
essentially to the illustration of them. To place the doctrine respecting Christ — e. g., 
respecting his person, the redemption effected through him, &c. — at the very introduction 
of the system, (as some have done,) is certainly very preposterous, smce a great deal in 
these doctnnes cannot be placed in the proper light until the scriptural doctrines of the 
depravity of man, of sin, and the punishment of sin, have been previously illustrated. 
The plan adopted by Morus, of placing the latter doctrines first, has therefore greatly the 
advantage over the other. Still, on any method which may be adopted, there will always 
be found difficulties and imperfections. Some have made a merit of deviating from the- 
method generally pursued in systems of theology, of inventing a method wholly new, 
and especially of giving new titles to the various divisions of the subject But no new 
land is won for the science itself by means of these innovations , and, on the contrary, 
the study of it is rendered very perplexed to beginners, and they are compelled, when- 
ever they take a new system in hand, to begin as it were anew, and to learn a new 
language. 

We adopt the following order— viz., {a) Man may be considered in his former or ori- 
ginal condition — the state of innocence, and of this an account has already been given in 
Book L s. 53 — 57. Further, man may be considered (5) in his present state — that m 
which he is, since the state of innocence has ceased. In this connexion belong the doc- 
trines respecting sin, its origin, the various kinds of sin, and its consequences ; Art ix. 
s. 73 — 87, inclusive. Fmally, man may be considered (c) m that better state to which 
he is restored. Here the whole doctrme respecting the redemption of the human race 
belongs (1) De gratia Dei salutan , — ^the gracious institutes which God has established 
to promote the holmess and happiness of men, — especially those established in and 
through Christ, — the different states of Christ, — ^his person, his work, and the salutary 
consequences of it to the human race; Art x. s. 88 — 120, inclusive. (2) On the con- 
ditions (repentance and faith) on which we can obtain the blessedness promised to Chris- 
tians by God; Art. xL s. 121 — 128, inclusive. (3) On the manner in which God aids 
those who believe in Christ, and enables them to fulfil the prescribed conditions, or, 
respecting divine influences and the means of grace ; Art xii, s. 129—133, inclusive. 
(4) On the Christian community, or the church; Art xiii. s. 134 — 136. (5) On Baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper, or the sacraments; Art xiv. s. 137 — 146. (6) On the passage of 
man to another world, and his state in it, — of death, the immortality of the soul, the 
resurrection of the body, the day of judgment, the end of the world, and future happiness 
and misery ; Ait xv. s. 147 — 160. 
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BOOK 11. 


DOCTRINE OF MAN. 


PAET I. — STATE INTO WHICH MAN IS BROUGHT 

BY THE FALL. 


ARTICLE IX. 

OF SIN, AND THE PUNISHMENT OF SIN 
SECTION LXXIII. 

WHAT IS MEANT BY SIN, THE DIFFERENT WORDS 

USED IN THE BIBLE TO DENOTE SIN, AND THE 

MBaViI^G op THEM 

I. Definition of Sin, 

Sin, understood objectively, and taken in its 
wider sense, is, any deviation from the law of God, 
or, what IS not right, according to the divine law , 
what is opposed to the law. In the language of 
jurists, a deviation jfrom the law is called a crime, 
(Germ. Verbrechen, crimen;') in theology, and 
when the concerns of rehgion are made the topics 
of discourse — that is, when men are considered 
in their relation to God, it is called sin ; and it is 
an advantage which the German language [and 
also the English] possesses, that it is able to de- 
signate this particular form of transgression by 
an appropriate word. Sin, therefore, properly 
speaking, is a deviation from the divine law, or, 
according to the scripture phraseology, what is not 
Kara, SrkXijpa rov Qsov. This word is always 
used with reference to God, as Legislator ; and 
because the Bible, in entire conformity with ex- 
perience, regards all men in their present condi- 
tion as transgressors of the divine law, it calls 
them sinners, Rom. lii, 9, 23, 24. 

But would we define subjectively that act by 
which one becomes a sinner, or punishable, we 
might say, sm is a free act, which is opposed to the 
divine lawy or which deviates from it. Here it 
must be remarked, 

(a) That in order for an action to be imputed 
to any one as sinful, it must be a free action j for 
wheneveyi man acts by compulsion, and it does 
not depend upon himself either to perform or 
omit the acticm, it cannot be imputed to him as 
sin ; the consideration of which will be resumed 
in s. 81. 

(b) Properly speaking, it is the law which 
makes sin what it is. All morality proceeds 
from the law j and where there is no divme law, 


there is no sin. This is taught by Paul, Rom. 
iv 15, ov ovK eari vopog, ov8h TrapataaiQ (sari). 
Were there no law given, the actions now deno- 
minated sms, (e. g., licentiousness, theft, murder,) 
while they must still be regarded as foolish and 
injurious, and be called emls, (Germ. Gebel,) could 
no longer be denominated sms. Wild beasts 
often despoil and destroy other beasts and human 
beings. This is an evil, and has injurious con- 
sequences, even for the beasts themselves , they 
are ensnared, and hunted down. But what they 
do is not sin, because they have no law given 
them, and no reasonable man would call such 
things in brutes sms, or senously affirm that a 
beast had sinned. Nor is even the word crime 
apphed to their outrages, because they are ex- 
empt alike from human and divme laws. 

By law is meant, the precept of a ruler, accom- 
panied with commmations ; and by a ruler is meant 
one who has the right to prescribe rules of acting 
to others, and to connect these rules with threat- 
emngs. Commands and laws are two different 
things. In every law there is a command, but 
every command is not a law. A command must 
be rightful in order to be a law ; the preceptor 
must be entitled to give commands, and those to 
whom they are given must be hound to obey; 
and on these conditions only does a command be- 
come a law. Hence the demand of the robber to 
give him our property, with the threat which he 
annexes, that he wiU murder us if we refuse, is 
no law. The laws of God are made known to 
us partly through nature, and partly by imme- 
diate revelation through the holy scriptures. The 
latter are designed to renew, impress, confirm, 
illustrate, and enlarge or complete the law of 
nature. God has thus, both by the works of na- 
ture and by the doctrines contained m the holy 
scriptures, given us information respecting his 
designs, as his will respecting men and a rule for 
them, to which they should continually have re- 
gard, and according to which they should regu- 
late their conduct. Morus, p. 106, u. 3, 4. 

n. Scriptural Terms for Sm. 

1. The most common word for sin is the He- 
brew rr^n, generally rendered by the Grecian 
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Jews afiapTta, Roth of these words are used in 
various senses. 

(a) The Hebrew signifies literally to de- 
viate from one's way, to slip aside — a meaning 
which It has among the Arabians Hence to fail 
oj one's end, to see his design frustrated, Job,v. 24 , 
Proverbs, x 2 In the same way are the words 
dpapraveLv and dpapria employed by the Greeks 
in reference to those whose expectation is disap- 
pointed, who lose, or are deprived of something, 
who miss their aim, and come short Thus, 
g } Xenophon speaks of those djiapravovrsQ 
j rijs (^ovXrjasDQ, whose counsel was frustrated ; 
j and even in Homer we find the phrase dyapTr]- 
(TacrOaL rrjg oTTuiTThQ, to be deprived of sight In 
the Iliad (xxiv 68) he says, with regard to 
Hector, that he never suffered the gods to want 
for offerings worthy of their acceptance — 

ohjtz ^/icJprave 

Hence (5) these words are used figuratively, 
and are transferred to the soul, and denote the 
faults and defects of the understanding and of the 
will, and also of the actions , of the latter more 
frequently, though sometimes of the foimer — 
e g, John, vm. 46, iXkyxuv rrspl afiapTiag, 
eiroris convincere, and John, xvi. 8, 9, where 
apapria signifies, delusion, blindness of the under- 
standing. More commonly, however, it is used 
with reference to the will and the actions, and 
denotes every deviation from the divine law in 
willing and acting. *H dpapria, therefore, often 
signifies, sometimes every transgression of a 
grave character, and sometimes, in general, im- 
piety, profamias, irreligion Thus the heathen 
weie denominated by the Jews, dpaprwXoi, 
m opposition to themselves, the gens 
sancta. In Heb x. 26, dpaprdvHv signifies to 
apostatize from the Christian faith. In Romans, 

vii. 9, Paul uses dpapria to denote tlae propensity 
to sm (Germ. Hang zur Sunde') which is every- 
where observed in man, and which is natural to 
him. [Cf- Usteri, Entwickelung des Pauhnischen 
Lehrbegriffs, Zweiter und Dritter Theil.— Tn.) 

(c) This, and all the words which signify sm, 
are often used by the Hebrews and Hellenists to 
denote the punishment of sin — e g , Isaiah, liii. , 
2 Kings, vii. 9, seq 

(d) They also signify a sin-offering — e. g , Ps. 
xl. 7 , 2 Cor V. 21, Srvaia Trspi dpapriag 

2. Besides this word, there are many others by 
which the idea of sm is expiessed by the Hebrews 
and Greeks Among these are, 

(a) In Hebrew, guilt (reatus'), sm. Psalm 
hx 5, frequently rendered in the Septuagint 
ddiKrjpa, or dSida soiyp, strictly, apostasy from 
the true God, or rebellion against him. [The word 
TO, from TO, has the same signification. — T r ] 
Forsaking the worship of Jehovah for that of 
idols, and every deliberate transgression of the 
divine law, were Justly regarded as rebellion 
against God, and so called by this name, 2 Kings, 

viii. 10 ; Jer. ui. 13. is therefore a stronger 
word than rr^ion. rmn is used to denote the in- 

I justice of judges, when they lose sight of what is 
j 2'^t (pj:?), and decide unjustly and partially. Job, 


IX 24, Ezek. vii 11 , hence applied to any mis- 
deed or wickedness, by which the desert of punish- 
ment is incurred, Psa. v 5. Hence signifies. 

-r T O 7 

one guilty, (reus, damnatusj) sensu forensi r'C'i is 
rendered in the Septuagint by the words dcLKia, 
dasttia, K.r.X. guilt, guiltiness. or 

rwum, error, mistake, transgression, Psa. xix. 13 
Sept. 'irapa.TVTijypa. Classical Greek, 'TrXdvrj. 

(6) In the New Testament, the words which 
denote sin are mostly taken from the Septuagint, 
where they are used interchangeably the one for 
the other. Among these are irapaicor}, Hebrews, 
11 2; — Trapd'^aaiQ, Romans, iv. 15 ; — ddiKia and 
ddiicrjpa, (like dpapria and ctjxdpTTjpa,) Romans, 
1 18, vi. 13; — -oipSLXrjpa, Matt. vi. 12. (The 
Hebrews often represent sms under the image of 
debts, which must either be remitted or paid.) 
Uapdirrcepa, Matt vi. 14, also used to signify 
apostasy from religion, Rom xi 12 , dyv6r]pa^ 
a sm committed through ignorance, erratum, Heb. 

ix. 7. (So Aquila renders Lev. xxvi. 39, by 
dyvGia so also TrXdvTj. 'Avopia, illegality, trans- 
gression of the law, or sm, Matt. vii. 23 It is 
also sometimes used m the sense of irrehgion, 
heathenism, since vopog often signifies the religion 
revealed by God Hence the heathen are called 
dvbpoi, Rom ii. 12 , vi. 19 Cf. dasteia, daetfig. In 
the text, 1 John iii. 4, r) dpaprla scttlv r) dvopia, 
it is not the intention of the writer to give a 
logical defimtion of sin, but rather to oppose those 
deceivers who maintained that a sinful life was 
allowable The meaning of the text is as fol- 
lows “ Whoever leads a sinful life, acts m oppo- 
sition to the precepts of the divine law ; for every 
sm IS against the divine law, (which commands 
us to live holy and without sin. Vide ver. 3.)” 

In the discussion here following of the doctrine 
respecting sm, this order will be observed — viz , 
(1) The origin of sm among men, or the sin of our 
first parents, and the moral corruption of human 
nature, derived, according to the scriptures, from 
then^ will be first considered, s 74 — 80. (2) The 
origin and nature of the particular sinful actions 
of men, which have their ground in that moral 
depravity, together with the different kinds and 
divisions of these actions, s. 81 — 85. (3) The 

punishment of sm, as learned from reason and re- 
velation, s 86, 87 

SECTION LXXIV. 

WHAT DOES REASON, WITHOUT THE USB OF THE 
BIBLE, TEACH US RESPECTING THE SINFUL STATE 
OP MAN, AND THE ORIGIN OP IT > AND HOW FAR 
DO THE RESULTS OF REASON ON THIS SUBJECT 
AGREE WITH THE BIBLE? 

I Opinions of Heathen Philosophers 

The fact that hnman nature is imperfect, and 
has a morally defective constitution, shewing 
Itself in the earliest youth, was observed and con- 
ceded by most of the ancient heathen philoso- 
phers ; and the fact is so ohvious, and so con- 
formed to experience, that it could hardly have 
been otherwise. It was formerly observed, as it 
IS now, that man has more inclination to immo- 
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rality and. sin than to innocence, holiness, and 
moral purity. A perpetual conflict was seen to 
exist m man, from Ins youth up, between reason 
and sense — a contest in which man oftener sided 
with the latter than with the former, and thus 
made himself unhappy. It was seen that man, 
even when enjoying the best moral instruction, 
and when possessed of a full conviction of the 
justice of the requisitions of the moral law, still 
often acted immorally , and this, even when per- 
fectly convinced that m so doing he did wrong , 
and that he was thus m a state extremely wretched 
Vide Moms, p 109, s. 3. Now, if it was with 
man as it should be, he would suffer his will to 
be at once determined by what his understanding 
pCi ceived to be true and good, and would regu- 
late his conduct accordingly. That this is not 
so, experience sufficiently teaches. It is false, 
therefore, to assert that everything depends upon 
instruction, and that if the mind were only en- 
lightened with regard to duty, the will would 
soon follow. So It should be, but so it is not ; 
and it IS the greatest of all moral problems, how 
to render the will obedient to the dictates of the 
understanding 

These things having been observed in ancient 
times, the writings of the pagan philosophers are 
full of complaints over the moral corraption of 
man. Socrates is said by Plato (De Repub ) to 
have complamed that all nations, even the most 
cultivated, and those advanced farthest m intelh- 
gence and knowledge, were yet so depraved that 
no human discovery or art sufficed to remove the 
disorder. The writmgs of Plato, Anstotle, and 
Cicero, are full of expressions of the same kind. 
Aristotle called this evil <jvyy(.vkq. Ethic, ad Ni- 
coBi iiL 15. Plato says in his Meno, that chil- 
dren by nature ((pvaa) are not good ; for in that 
case, says he, ironically, it would only be neces- 
sary to shut them up, m order to keep them good. 
He saw that it was a mistake to suppose that 
man is made wicked merely by education, or that 
he becomes so merely by the imitation of bad 
examples Cicero sa}s, in his Titsculan Ques- 
tions (uL 1), Simulac editi in lucem et suscepti 
sumus, in omm continuo pravitate, et m summa opi- 
monum perversitate, versamur . ut prnie cum lade 
nutricis errorem suxisse videamur. He Amicit. 
(c. 24,) Multis sigms natura declarai quid velit 
obsurdescimus tamen nescio quomodo ; nec ea quce 
ah ea monemuty audimus—ova will does not follow 
what our understanding approves as right and 
good. In this connexion we may cite the com- 
mon declaration, Nitimur in vetitum semper, cupi- 
musque negata, and that of Ovid, (Metam. vii. 18, 
seq.) 

Si possem, sanior essem 
Sed trabit invitum nova vis , aliudque cupido, 

Mens alitid suadet. Video meliora proboque, 
Betenora sequor. 

[Very remarkable are the words of Seneca, m 
his work De Clementia, 1. l c. 6 : — “ Quotas quis- 
que ex qusestoribus est, qui non ea ipsa lege 
teneatur, qua quaorit ? Quotus quisque accusator, 
vacat culpa ? Et nescio, an nemo ad dandam 
veniam difficilior sit, quam qui illam petere ssepius 
meruit Peccavimus omnes, ahi gravia, alii le- 
viora, alii ex destmato, alii forte impulsi, aut 
aliena nequitia ablati ; ahi in bonis consiliis parum 


fortiter stetimus, et mnocentiam invite ac reni- 
tentes perdidimus. Nec delmquimus tantum, 
sed usque ad extremum sevi delinquemus ” Com- 
pare with this what he says m his Treatise De 
Ira, (iL 8,) “ Omma sceleribus ac vitiis plena 
sunt. Plus committitur quam quod possit coerci- 
tione sanari. Certatur ingenti quodam nequitim 
certamine Major quotidie peccandi cupiditas, 
minor verecundia est. Nec furtiva jam scelera 
sunt , prseter ociilos eunt , adeoque m pubhcum 
missa nequitia est, et in omnium pectoribus evalmt, 
ut innocentia non rara, sed nulla sit.” ci also 
the ^declaration of Sopater, aviKpvrov avOpwiroig 
TO dpaprdveiv. For numerous other passages of 
similar import, the student may consult Tholuck, 
Lehre von der Sunde, s. 48, 49 , 72, 73 ; and the 
works commended by Hahn, Lehrbuch, s. 359. 
For the opinions of the later Jews, vide Eisen- 
menger, Entdecktes Judenthum, theil. ii. s 80, £ 
— Tr ] 

All this IS m perfect accordance with the de- 
clarations of the sacred writers, and especially 
with that of Paul, Rom. vii 15, “ For that which 
I do, I allow not ; for what I would, that I do not ; 
but what I hate, that do I.” It is also in accord- 
ance with the experience of every individual. 
And yet there have been philosophers, especially 
in modem times, who have denied the truth of 
such representations, and have attempted to de- 
monstrate the contrary, and who have sought to 
found new systems of education upon their pecu- 
liar views respecting the character of man. 

As to the real causes of this depravity, which 
was so universally seen and acknowledged, the 
opinions were very various 

(1) Men m the earliest times, and among the 
rude heathen nations, being left to themselves, 
either neglected all reflection upon this subject, 
or invented various philosophemes or narrations, 
in order to facilitate to themselves the understand- 
mg of the origin and diffusion of this evil. In 
all of them, however, it was assumed that the 
human race was originally better than afterwards, 
and that either by slow degrees, or suddenly and 
at once, it became corrupt. As soon as men 
begin to reflect upon God and themselves, they 
exhibit almost universally the feeling, that it is 
necessary to suppose that mankind was originally 
in a better condition , nor can this feehng be ob- 
hterated by any subtle reasoning. Cf. s. 56. 

(2) The ancient Grecian philosophers adopted 
in part the fables and narratives which they found 
already existmg j but they also undertook to in- 
vestigate the first origm of evil more particularly. 

In domg this, they soon came to the result, 
(which indeed had been already observed by the 
authors of those narratives,) that the defective 
constitution of man consisted in the undue power 
of sense (^Sinnlichkeit), and that this had its seat 
in the body. Paul distinguishes in man the 
vofjLos sv toIq pk\t(TLv (i. e., kv crapKi, ver. 18), and 
the vSfjLog Tov voog. The former, he says, dvri- 
arpareverai vopig voo^, ical alxpakoiTL^u fie U 
vofitp rrjg dpagriag, Rom. vii. 23. We have thus 

a dicfamen sensuum, and a dictamen rattonis. So 
Araspas in Xenophon distingmshes in every man 
an dyaBij and a TrovTjpd Cyrop. vi. 21 ; and 
Plato makes mention of the Xoyttrrwc^v Tvjg 
and of the dXoytartKov or kTrtBofiriTLKov. These 
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Grecian philosophers proceeded on the supposi- 
tion, that there are two equally eternal and on- 
ginal principles, God and matter The former 
they supposed to be the rational^ thinking pnn- 
cipfe, and the origin of all good, physical and 
moral; the latter, the irrational principle, and 
the cause of all eviL Vide s. 46, II. To the 
former principle they supposed the rational soul 
of man belongs, and his body to the second ; and 
as his body consists of matter, so his soul is a 
part of the divine nature, and a pure effluence 
from the same. 

They were too prone, under the influence of 
these views, to overlook the advantages which 
the human soul denves from its connexion with 
the body — advantages which could not otherwise 
exist, and to regard the body too much as a pri- 
son, in which the soul is impaled. So taught the 
Persians, and most of the oriental philosophers, 
[vide NeandePs account of the Gnostic Systems ,] 
so Pythagoras and Plato, especially m Timmus , 
so Aristotle, the stoics, and their followers. In 
conformity with these views, Socrates and Plato 
always gave the advice, (og fidXiara arch 

rov aoifiaroq rijv They believed, how- 

ever, that after death the soul would be reunited 
with God, after having undergone various degrees 
of cleansing and purification from the matter 
cleaving to it, respecting which, vide s. 150, II. 
[This purification was the mtent of the transmi- 
gration of souls (metempsychosis) — a doctrine 
held in all the religions of the East, and m that 
also of ancient Egypt. The soul, it was supposed, 
would be purified by the sufferings endured in 
wandering through uncongemal matter, and be 
at length prepared to merge into the pure foun- 
tain from which it originally emanated. For 
some valuable remarks on this, and other rehgous 
ideas and observances in the East, vide Schlegel, 
Philosophic der Geschichte. — Ta.] 

(3) The account which the holy scriptures 
give of the origin of sin is as follows . — God 
made man, not only as to his soul, but his body 
also, and both pure and without sm; by a darmg 
transgression, however, the nature of man is 
changed, and from bemg pure and immortal, 
has become defective and mortaL This, how- 
ever, is overruled bj'’ God, for our good, by 
means of Jesus Christ, the Restorer of the 
human race ” 

[Note — The traditions of many of the Oriental 
nations correspond remarkably with the narra- 
tive in Genesis, and confirm its truth. This is 
the case, especially, with the doctrine of Zoro- 
aster, which so strikmgly agrees with that of 
Moses as to indicate a common source m the 
histone fact of an origmal temptation and fall. 
According to Zoroaster, the first human pair 
were offered heaven on condition of virtue, and 
of refraining from homage to the Deivs — the de- 
mons of the Persian mythology. For some time 
they complied with these conditions , hut at 
length Ahiiman (Satan) caused the thought to 
be infused into their minds hy a Dew, that he 
was the creator of the world. They believed 
this lie, and so became, like Ahnman, evil and 
unhappy. On one occasion they went out upon 
a hunting excursion, and found a wild goat, and 
tasted its milk, which was sweet to their taste, 


and reviving, hut injurious to their body. The 
Dew then offered them fruit, which they ate, and 
in consequence were still more injured, and strip- 
ped of their remammg blessings. Vide Kleuker, 
Zend-Avesta, 3 thl s. 84, ff. Cf. Schlegel, Philos, 
der Geschichte, h. i — T r ] 

II Results of independent Reason and Observation 

If, in investigating the ongin and causes of 
this evil, we disregard all authority, even that of 
the holy scriptures, and proceed solely from 
those considerations to which expenence con- 
ducts us, we arrive at the following results, which 
are not indeed entirely satisfactory, but which 
yet somewhat illustrate this subject, and therefore 
may be useful to those to whom the mstruction 
of the young is committed. 

It may be remarked in general, that the philo- 
sopher, as such, can assign no other ground than 
that man is a limited being, and consequently 
can err The nature of this limitation and Lability 
to sin IS now to be more closely examined Man 
has a twofold nature, one part of which is rational 
and moralj (yovg,') by means of which he can act 
with reference to ends, and possesses understand- 
ing and free-will , the other part of which is 
sensuous, (smnhck,) and consists of desires and 
appetites, (xpvxv-) Py the former, he belongs 
to the world of spirit ; hy the latter, to that of 
sense. He is therefore to be regarded as a being 
compounded of reason and sense, (Germ. ver~ 
nunftig-sinnhches Wesen,') In this way, man is 
distingmshed from the brute, which has indeed 
sense, but no rational or moral nature This in 
man should be the ruling power, the other subject 
to this ; and then only is man free when he acts 
independently of the impulses of his lower nature, 
and obeys the voice of the moral law, uttered so 
imperatively within him. But m man in his 
present state we notice a continual conflict be- 
tween these two natures — a conflict which can- 
not be explained away hy any subtleties. This 
conflict rests upon the distinction between these 
two dissimilar natures in man, and is the imme- 
diate result of their connexion m human beings, 
according to their present constitution. 

Beyond this, the essential nature of man, the 
mere philosopher cannot go, m his inquiries after 
the causes of sin ; and the fact of a particular 
corruption of our nature, or of the invisible 
agency of evil spirits, cannot be resorted to by 
him to account for the existing evil. In short, 
the mere philosopher who is unacquainted with 
what the scriptures have taught on this subject, 
or who will make no use of their instructions, 
cannot proceed from facts, because these are 
either unknown to him, or doubtful and uncer- 
tain. Hence the truth of what many of the old 
! theologians have said, that the fact of a better 
state of human nature depends for its proof upon 
the holy scriptures ; and that neither that state, 
nor the fall which succeeded it, can be demon- 
strated from mere reason But we are now ex- 
hibiting those results only to which unassisted 
reason would arrive 

In noticing the defects and imperfections which 
result from the connexion of these two natures 
in man, the many advantages which also spnng 
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from it ought not to be overlooked. It should 
be remembered that man could never have been 
what he is, if this constitution were different. 
Mfm possesses various faculties, which have their 
ground in this constitution, which may mdeed, 
and actually do, mislead him into many faults 
and errors, but which are in themselves good, 
and, when rightly cultivated and employed, bring 
him great advantage. Such are self-love, so 
deeply implanted m the human breast, (hence 
the instinct for self-preservation and for personal 
improvement,) the love of honour, the tendency to 
imitate, and others, which are in themselves good, 
and only need to be kept under the control of 
reason, and properly directed to the ends for 
which they were given. 

After these remarks, we come now to inquire 
after the more immediate causes, from which the 
prevailmg power of sense, and the inability of 
reason to control it, are to he explained. We 
design in this place to give only the result of 
human observation and experience, which will 
be very inadequate to the full explanation of this 
subject We shall afterwards exhibit the doc- 
tnne of the senptures, and inquire how far it 
agrees with these results. These causes are to 
be found partly in the strength of the feelmgs 
belonging to human nature, partly m the manner 
in which the powers of the human soul develop 
themselves, and partly in the external circum- 
stances in which this development proceeds. 

(1) The feelings of man are much stronger 
than those ideas of his mind which have their 
foundation in his reason; and the mere philo- 
sopher, who receives no light from revelation, 
cannot tell that this has not always been the fact 
with man. For he cannot conclude with any 
certainty, from his mere reason, that human na- 
ture was originally m a better state than that in 
which he now finds it ; he must take man as he 
finds him, and on the supposition, which he has 
no means of refuting, that he was always the 
same. In general, the end of this constitution of 
our nature would seem to be, to guard against 
insensibility and inactivity. For the mere mo- 
tives of reason would act far too feebly and 
slowly ; and except for this influence of the feel- 
ings, many actions which are useful and neces- 
sary for our own good and that of others would 
remain undone. And so it is found, that men of 
a cold and phlegmatic temperament, who have 
but little feeling and excitability, though they 
may have good heads and benevolent hearts, are 
generally mdolent, irresolute, and inactive, and 
accomplish very little. It is often the case, in- 
deed, that a man suffers himself to be carried 
away by his feehngs, and resolves and acts with- 
out regard to consequences. The advantages of 
this constitution must, however, be greater than 
the disadvantages, because it is so established by 
God. But on this subject much may be said, 
without leading to any satisfactory conclusion. 
This visible inordinateness of one portion of our 
nature can hardly be made to harmonize "^th 
our conceptions of the divine attributes. But 
beyond this the philosopher as such cannot go. 

(2} In the earlier years of our life, before we 
can rightly use our reason, we have no other 
rule for desiring or avoiding anything than our 


feelings. And on this account, that they have 
no maturity of reason, children and minors cannot 
be left to themselves, but need to be gmded and 
governed by others. We thus become accus- 
tomed from our youth up to desire those things 
which excite agreeable sensations in us, and to 
shun those things which have an opposite effect 
Now the kind of agreeable sensations with which 
man is earliest acquainted is that which arises 
from the gratification of his animal desires. For 
in the earhest years of his hfe, man, having not 
yet attained the full use of his rational faculties, 
has no taste for the more pure and spiritual joys, 
which are above sense, and which are attendant 
only on the knowledge of the truth, and holiness 
of heart and hfe. When now, after a long time, 
and by slow degrees, man has attained to the full 
use and the matunty of his rational faculties, he 
has for a long time been habituated, even from 
his youth, to will and act accordmg to his feel- 
ings and the impulses of sense, without duly 
consulting reason, and carefully weighing every- 
thing by his understanding This long practice 
has produced in him a habit, and it is now hard 
for him to break this habit, and to acqmre, in 
place of it, the habit of rational consideration be- 
fore action. Quo semel est imbuta recens servabit 
odorem testa diu. Very true, therefore, is the 
remark of Tacitus (Vita AgncoL c. iii.), “ that 
human weakness is of such a nature, that the 
remedies do not act as efficiently as the disease.” 

From these remarks we draw the following 
important inference : that we should endeavour, 
as early as possible, to awaken, cherish, and de- 
velop the moral sense in the youthful heart. And 
there is no way for us to do this so successfully 
as by means of religion Vide Introduction, s. 2. 
It IS therefore one of the most perverse and in- 
jurious maxims to say that young children should 
not have religion taught them. The evil effects 
resulting from this maxim have been deeply felt 
in our age. 

(3) The first knowledge of man is derived 
from his senses ; at first, he can acquire mforma- 
tion in no other way than from sensible objects. 
The senses must, in all cases, serve as the vehicle 
of knowledge ; and they are often misemployed. 
Since now, from the nature ol the case, man 
must, from his earhest youth, be so familiar with 
visible and sensible objects, it is not strange that 
he should be too little affected by the instructions 
given him respecting objects not cognizable by 
the senses, and especially respecting God, the 
Invisible ; and that he should be so indifferent to 
the motives to love him, and from love to obey 
him. The remark, 1 John, iv. 20, “he that 
loveth not his brother, whom he hath seen, how 
can he love God, whom he hath not seen,” is 
therefore psychologically true. If we see a man 
who has no true love to his neighbour whom he 
hath seen, we may safely conclude that he has 
no love for the mvisible God. Hence we may 
explain the natural coldness of the carnal mind 
to God, and everything which belongs to the 
moral and spintual world; and hence too we 
may derive the duty of opposing thk at the 
very earhest periods of hfe ; for the longer a man 
hves, the more fixed and habitual does it become, 
and the harder to be removed. 
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(4) Man brings with him into the world various 
powers and faculties , hut, according to the plan 
of God, these can be developed and brought to a 
good end only by instruction and a wise educa- 
tipn. Man does not come into the world with 
any inborn habits of action, or with anything 
which answers to the instincts of brutes, the 
place of which must be supplied by instruction 
But this instruction in religion, morahty, and 
other useful things, which is so necessary to the 
proper development of our powers, is enjoyed by 
very few, and some are wholly destitute of it 
And the instruction given on these subjects is 
often defective, and calculated to mislead. It 
allows men to be satisfied with a merely formal 
worship, m which the heart remains cold and un- ] 
improved , it is generally above the capacities of 
the young, and by taxing the memory more than 
affecting the heart, it often produces aversion 
and disgust. The whole moral education, espe- 
cially m the so called higher circles of life, is 
often extremely deficient , so that frequently the 
rude children of nature, left to grow up by them- 
selves, are m a better condition than those who 
have been reared in the midst of refinement and 
cultivation. At least, they are not so perverted 
and corrupted, although they may be wanting in 
some of the artificial accomplishments which the 
latter possess. 

Evil example, too, has an indescribable effect 
upon children and youth, and brings them to an 
earlier acquaintance with vice than with virtue. 
It should be remarked that the outbreakings of 
many perverse inclinations and dispositions which 
are perceived in children are the signs and the 
consequences of some endowments of human na- 
ture in themselves good. The exhibitions of 
these dispositions are important hints to the 
teacher and guardian of the young ; and if he is 
wise and shulful, may receive such a direction 
from him as will turn them to good account in 
the ultimate character of those entrusted to his 
charge. For example, selfwill and obstinacy in- 
dicate firmness of character ; forwardness and in- 
quisitiveness indicate a curious and active mind. 

(5) The social life of man, the gradual mcrease 
of estivation, refinement, and luxury, and the 
propensity to seek for the pleasures of sense, 
while they are in some respects advantageous, 
j are the cause of great evil and injury. C£ Rous- 
I seau, Sur Vinegaliti des hommes. The wants of 
men are greatly multiplied, their sensual appe- 
tites are greatly excited by the constant presenta- 
tion of new objects, and their true peace and 
contentment (^avrapKia') are prevented They 
thus become continually more passionate and m- 
satiable, and more withdrawn from invisible and 
spiritual objects. 

Civilized man has, indeed, more means in his 
power to resist the evils ansmg from the social 
state ; but these means are too little regarded and 
employed. Luxury makes men selfish, proud, 
and hard-hearted, and paves the way to other 
vices ; and when selfj which is so pampered by 
luxury, once gets firm possession of the heart, 
morality and virtue are for ever banished. The 
observation of the evils which arise from the 
; connexion of men in social life, and from the 
j progress of cultivation, suggested to many even 


of the ancient heathen world the thought that 
men were formerly in a better condition than at 
a later period. Vide s. 56 But Philosophy, un- 
mstructed by Revelation, can never prove, d 
priori^ that a change has taken place in human 
nature, and that it is now different from what it 
was. At least, the philosopher can never attain 
to perfect certainty on this subject, and will find 
many things enigmatical and inexplicable. 

Cf on this subject the works from the different 
schools Jerusdem, Betrachtungen uher die 
Wahrheiten der Religion, b u. th. ii. s. 731, £; 
Junge, Philosophische und Theologische Auf- 
satze, th. u. s. 297, 367 , Stemhart, System der 
Gluckseligkeitslehre, cap. m. s. 46, £ ; Eberhard, 
Apologie des Socrates ; Tollner, Theologische 
Untersuchungen, b. i. st. 2, s. 112, £ As, how- 
ever, m some of these works, especially in Stem- 
hart, the depravity of man is very inadequately 
represented, and the present state of man is 
placed in far too advantageous and favourable 
a hght, in contradiction both to the Bible and to 
experience, we refer with pleasure to the views 
of Michaelis on this subject, expressed in his 
book, “ Von der Sunde,” s. 48 — 54, and in his 
“ Moral,” th. i. s. 105 — 130 ; also to Kant, “ Ue- 
ber das radicale Uehel,” first essay in his “ Reli- 
gion mnerhalh der Granzen der blossen Ver- 
nnnft and to Morns, “ TheoL Moral,” and 
Reinhard’s “ Dogmatik” and “ Moral.” 

[C£ on this subject Bretschneider, Dogmatik, 
b. 11 . s 17, s 120, Ursprung der Sunde ; also Tho- 
luck, Lehre von der Sunde. Colendge, Aids to 
Reflection, p 154 — 178, especially 158 , Neander, 
AUg. Kirchengeschichte, b. i , Abth. in s. 640 ; 
Hahn, s. 342, s. 77 . — Tr,] 

III. Could God have prevented Sin? 

The question here arises. How can God be jus- 
tified as the author of this constitution ? Could he 
not have guarded against moral evil in the world? 
Might he not have constituted human nature less 
weak, and less mchned to err and sm ? It is not 
strange, considering how imperfect is our know- 
ledge of the eternal plan and of the universal 
government of God, that reflecting minds should 
have always been disturbed by doubts on this 
subject, and that they should have devised various 
means of relieving their doubts, and of vmdi- 
cating God, and that, after all, they should have 
been unable, by mere philosophy, to attain to 
satisfaction. A great portion of the ancient phi- 
losophers endeavoured to relieve themselves of 
this difficulty by supposing two eternal prm- 
ciples. Vide No. I. 

In philosophizing on this subject we make the 
following general remarks — 

(1) It is an established point that to God all 
evil, both physical and moral, as such, must be 
displeasing; and that he seeks to prevent it, 
wherever it may be done. But smee there is 
much imperfection, evil, and sin, actually exist- 
in^in the world, we must conclude that God has 
effected and will effect more good by the permis- 
sion of sm than could be effected if he had not 
permitted it. He must have seen that he would 
have prevented the good, if he had not permitted 
the evil. Vide s 48, ad finem ; and s. 71, 1. To 
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shew this was the ohject of Leibnitz in his 
“ Theodicee.” 

(2) We must proceed on the same jifeiciples 
in judging of moral evil and corruption, espe- 
cially among men. Hateful to God as this moral 
evil must have been, and punishable as it is m 
itself, God yet must have seen that by means of 
this constitution of human nature a greater 
amount of good would he accomplished for the 
human race as a whole, and for the world, than if 
he had made man more perfect, had secured him 
against every opportunity to sin, or had hindered 
his transgression by the immediate exercise of his 
power The latter could not take place, as God 
had given to man a moral nature, which is placed 
under the law of freedom alone, and to which 
compulsion and necessity, which prevail in the 
material world, where everything proceeds by 
mechanical laws, cannot be applied. But as m 
every other case, so in this, God knows how to 
overrule evil in such a way that higher good 
shall result from it. Throughout the world there 
is a constant successive development, and a 
struggle after an advancement and improvement 
of condition ; and so it is with man. Vide Rom. 
viii. 20 — 23. Sm itself may serve for the pro- 
motion of good, and may contribute to the per- 
fection of man. Through his liability to err, he 
may indeed pursue a retrograde course with re- 
gard to virtue and moral perfection , but without 
this liability he could not make advancement ; 
and his virtue would cease to have any worth, 
and would no longer deserve the name if there 
were no possibility of wrong. Neither morality 
nor happiness can be conceived to exist without 
freedom So much may be said on this subj'ect 
in the way of philosophy; it is, however, far 
from being satisfactory. 


SECTION LXXV 

MOSAIC ACCOUNT OP THE SIN OF OUR. FIRST 
PARENTS 

The moral depravity of the human race is de- 
rived everywhere in the New Testament from 
the disobedience of our first parents. This uni- 
versal corruption is denominated by theologians, 
peccaium onginatum^ or originale^ or origims , the 
first transgression, peccatum ongmans. More 
frequently, however, is this transgression deno- 
minated lapsus, fall, according to the Hebrew 
usage, where the verha cadendi sigmfy to err, to 
sin, also to become unhappy , as Prov. xxiv. 16, 17 , 
Rev. ii. 5, kKTrirrruv, In the same way is lahi 
used in Latin mstead of peccare, errare , and 
cadere, excidere, to he miserable, to lose a thing 
Moses in his narrative first gives an account of 
the divine precept, that Adam and Eve should 
not eat of the tree of knowledge, &c., Genesis, 
ii. 15 — 17 ; (vide s. 52, IL 2 ;) and then follows 
the account of the transgression itself, Gen. iii. 1, 
seq. We must therefore refer back to what^has 
been already remarked, in general, respecting the 
creation of the world and of man ; s. 49, 1, ; and 
s. 52, IL We now proceed to explain this ac- 
count. 


I. Different ways in which this passage has been 
explained. 

The interpreters of this passage were formerly 
divided into two general classes. Some have re- 
garded it as an allegory, and interpreted it meta- 
phorically, admitting no real serpent, tree, &c. 
Others consider it as a literal narrative of events 
which actually occurred in the manner here re- 
corded. To these two classes a third has been 
added in modern times, who hold that it is merely 
a didactic fable. With respect to the history of 
these various interpretations, cf Pfaff and Bud- 
deus, in their systems of theology ; also Ode, De 
Angelis, p. 498 ; M J. O Thiess, Vanarum de 
cap. 111 . Geneseos recte explicando specimen 1. ; 
Lubecae, 1788, 8vo. [Cf. Hahn, Lehrbuch, s 345, 
f. s. 78. Bretschneider, Dogmatik, b. ii. s. 58, 
S 125. — Tr] 

( 1 ) The Allegorical interpretations. These are 
very various, and prove by their variety that no 
certain results can be attained by allegorical in- 
terpretation. All the explanations of this kind 
are forced and artificiah To suppose an allegory 
in this passage, which is preceded and followed 
by plam and simple history, is altogether unna- 
tural, and foreign to the spirit of these ancient 
monuments. Nor is any hint or key to such an 
interpretation given us by the writer. This mode 
of interpretmg this passage was resorted to merely 
for the sake of avoiding certain difficulties, some 
of which seem to arise from the great simplicity 
of this narrative, (for to the learned interpreter 
this simplicity constitutes an objection,) and 
others, from the great dissimilarity in the manner 
of thought and expression of this narrative from 
that which is found in this cultivated and refined 
age. The interpreters of this passage thought it 
necessary, therefore, to make the writer say 
something of higher import, and more philoso- 
phical, than is contained in the simple words, 
and proceeded with regard to Moses very much 
as the later Grecian interpreters did with regard 
to Homer 

The first attempts at allegorical interpretation 
are found among the Grecian Jews, and princi- 
pally in Philo, He Opificio Mundi, p. 1Q4, seq. 
ed. Pfeif. He was followed by Origen in this 
general principle of interpretation, though the 
latter gave a different turn to the narrative ; and 
Origen was again followed by Ambrose, in his 
book, “ He Paradiso,” I. Some of their followers 
understand all the circumstances here mentioned 
allegorically; others, only some of them— e g , the 
serpent, and allow the rest to stand as history. 
It is said by some, that the whole is mtended to 
teach, by ilegory, how unhappy man becomes 
by the indulgence of violent passions, and the 
evil consequences resulting from the prevalence 
of sense over reason. To this view of the sub- 
ject Morus IS inclined, p. 99, n. 2. He supposes 
that by the serpent are intended, in general, the 
external inducements to evil by which we are 
surprised and overborne ; but that the very things 
which constituted the original temptation are un- 
known to us. 

(2) Literal interpretations. A large proportion 
of the church fathers, (e. gl, Justin the Martyr, 
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IreBJeus, Theophilus of Antioch, TertuUian, 
Augustmo, and Theodorct,) and also most of tho 
older theologians even in the protestant church, 
were united in the opinion that this passage 
should not be explained as an allegory, although 
they differed among themselves in the mterpre- 
tation of particular expressions. They agreed, 
however, for the most part, in considermg the 
serpent as something else than a mere natural ser- 
pent, as it was regarded by Josephus and other 
Jewish interpreters. Some afELrmed that the 
serpent was simply the devil — an opinion justly 
controverted by Vitringa, on account of the great 
difficulties by which it is encompassed. Others, 
and the greater part of the older Jewish and 
Christian interpreters, supposed that the serpent 
here spoken of was the instrument which was 
employed by the evil spirit to seduce mankind. 
So it is explained by Augustme, who was fol- 
lowed in this by Luther and Calvin j and this, 
from their time, was the prevaihng opinion of 
protestant theologians, unUl the middle of the 
eighteenth century. There is, indeed, nothing 
said m the onginal text respecting an evil spirit , 
but as the serpent is here introduced^ as acting 
and speaking after the manner of an inteUigent, 
though evil-disposed being, it was thought fair 
to conclude that an evil being actually spoke 
through the serpent , and so has it been under- 
stood even among modern cntics — e. g , by Mi- 
chaelis and Zacharia. 

This exposition respecting the serpent is indeed 
ancient , but still we can find no distmct traces 
of it in the books of the Old Testament written 
before the Babylonian exile ; and we are there- 
fore alike unable to prove or disprove that before 
that period this passage was so understood. To 
suppose that the serpent in this passage was the 
instrument of an invisible being is certainly en- 
tirely in the spirit of the most ancient people, ! 
who imagined that evil and good spirits were 
everywhere active in all the e-^ and good done 
in the world. After the Babylonian exile, how- 
ever, we find it expressly smd by the Jewish 
teachers, that in the temptation an evil being 
was invisibly active through the serpent This 
point may therefore be one of those (of which we 
find many relating to the doctrine of spirits) 
which belong to the later disclosures of the pro- 
phets. Vide s. 58. In the Apocryphal books 
before Christ we find it said that the devil de- 
ceived mankind, and brought sin and death into 
the world — e.g.. Book of Wisdom, i. 13, 14 , and 
especially li. 23, 24, (<p9ov(p hatoXov, 

This is conceded on all hands. 

It is asserted, however, by many learned men, 
that this idea does not occur in the New Testa- 
ment, and they appeal to 2 Cor. xi. 3, where it is 
said that the serpent deceived Eve, and no men- 
tion IS made of the devil ; and also to Rom. v. IS, 
where Paul makes no allusion to the devil, al- 
though he is treatmg of the origin of evil In 
answer to this it may be said, (a) that consider- 
ing how prevalent thus explanation was at the 
tngae of Christ, and that neither he nor his apostles 
contradicted it, nor said anything inconsistent 
with it, the probability is, that they also assented 
to it. Moms seems to admit tins, although in so 
doing he cannot be altogether consistent with 


himself. But (6) it deserves also to be considered 
that there are many allusions and references in 
the Ne'?^ Testament, in which this interpretation 
is presupposed, and from which it appears that 
Christ and his apostles assented to it, and autho- 
rized it— e g, John,vui. 44, dvQgui'rroKTovog dw’ 

1 John, 111 . 8, d:r’ dpxns o did^oXog 
dpaprdvsL , also the titles m Revelation, Spdx(ov 
pkyag^ b b<pLQ b dpxaioQf Rev. xii. 9, 86 ( 5 . From 
these texts we can see how the text 2 Cor. xi. 3 
is to be understood The New-Testament writers 
therefore assumed it as a fact, that in some way, 
not further determined, the devil was concerned 
m the temptation of man. It is not, however, 
expressly said m any one passage that the devil 
spoke through the serpent. 

The principal advocates of the interpretation 
formerly adopted by theologians, and in opposi- 
tion to the allegorists and to the class of mter- 
preters to be hereafter mentioned, were, among 
the more ancient, Aug. Pfeiffer, Dubia vexata, 
cap. 6 , among the more modern, Joh. Balth. 
Luderwald, Hie allegorische Erklarung der drey 
ersten Capitel Mosis, u. s. w. in ihrem Ungrund 
vorgestellt ; Helmstadt, 1781, 8vo ; also ICarl 
TraugottEifert, Untersuchung der Frage, Kbnnte 
nicht die Mosaische Erzahlung vom Fall buch- 
stablich wahr, und durch den Fall ein erbhches 
Verderben auf die Menschen gekommen seyn ? 
Halle, 1781 , especially Storr, He Protevangelio ; 
Tubing®, 1789, (in his Opuscula, tom. li num. 7,) 
and Kbppen, Die Bibel u. s. w. th. li. [To this 
class the great body of American theologians be- 
longs.] 

(3) To the third class belong those interpreters 
who consider this narration as a my thus, or a truth 
invested in a poetic form. According to this 
idea, this passage has been interpreted in modern 
times by Eichhorn, in his “ XJrgeschichte in 
such a way, however, that he allows some things 
in the account to be historical and others allego- 
rical. Such, in some respects, is also the inter- 
pretation of RosenmuUer, (Repertor. th. i. s. 160,) 
who supposes that the narrative in Genesis was 
taken from a hieroglyphic picture — i. e., trans- 
ferred from pictorial representation to alphabetic 
signs. These interpreters have endeavoured to 
unite the historical and the mythical or allego- 
rical interpretations. But this is inadmissible. 
If the mythical interpretation is adopted, the 
whole narrative, in all its parts, must be consi- 
dered as a my thus, like what other nations had, 
in order to represent to themselves, each in its 
own way, in a distinct and vivid manner, the first 
sin of man, and its consequences. So Eichhorn, 
Paulus, Gabler, and many others. One of two 
things must be admitted; either this narrative 
throughout must be considered as a veritable his- 
tory of events which took place j‘ust as here re- 
lated, (and this agrees with the New Testament,) 
or It is wholly a didactic or moral fiction. In both 
cases the interpreter must proceed in the inter- 
pretation of the particular portions of this account 
from the same principles. It is undoubtedly the 
fact, that Moses, or the writer from whom he 
took this account, (vide s. 49,) understood these 
expressions just as they stand, according to their 
literal meamng ; and that these other ideas which 
are attached to this narrative were ascribed to it 
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at a later period, in order to adapt it more to tLe ance with his destination, enjoyed a holy inno- 
tastes and feelings of cultivated and speculative cence, in which he knew no other will than that 
minds. of God, abandoned this state, became selfish (au- 

In confirmation of the internal truth and con- tonomic), and would no longer acknowledge the 
sistency of this narrative let the following things divine law of life as the highest s. 266, of the 
be considered ; and they are equally deserving work above mentioned. The views of the Ger- 
of notice, whether this passage be literally or his- man theologians on this subject are very various , 
torically understood Conversation with animals and though often fanciful, sometimes deeply mte- 
is something, which to man, in his natural con- resting and profound. It will be suflB.cient to 
dition, and before the refinements of social life, refer to some of the more important of these, 
is perfectly common, and by no means strange which the ardent student of theology, who wishes 
and incredible How often is it the case with to overstep the limit of merely traditionary ideas, 
children, (even with those, too, who are some- may consult at his leisure. Cf. Schleiermacher, 
what grown up,) that they address manimate Christ Glaub. b. ii. s. 59 Schlegel, Phdosophie 
things, and still more frequently living creatures, der Geschichte, b. i. s. 42, 43, Herder, Geist der 
imagining what they would answer, and then re- Ebra. Poesie, b i. s. 156. To these we may 
plying to them in turn ! They v^l often, too, add the speculations, ingenious and exciting, 
relate to others the conversations they have had even when unfounded and fanciful, of Coleridge* 
with the animals around them. Hence the fables See his “ Aids to Reflection,” notes, p. 324, 325 ; 
of ^sop were more agreeable and impressive, and also p. 176, 177. — Tu.] 
less strange and startling, even to mature mmds, 

in the ancient world than now. Hence, too, the II Particular Expressions and Representations 

supposition which once prevailed even in the hea- ,,71. i 

then world, that in the golden age beasts actually ( 1 ) Respecting the divine law^ the transgression 
spake. Again; the author understood the of it^ and the temptation^ Genesis, 11 17, col. 

of God^ here mentioned, as real, articulate speech, ver. 9, and chap. 111 . 1--6 rnr an account o e 
perhaps with a voice of thunder. For the idea name, tree of the knowledge good and em^ vi e 
was very prevalent in the ancient world that the s. 52, II. The question is here asked, e- 

Heity was, as it were, personally present, and sign had God in view in giving this precept Ac- 
appeared to the men of early times in the most cording to the opinion of many theologies, ^ 
free and familiar intercourse; somewhat as the command was given merely tor t e s e 

gods were supposed by the Greeks to have asso- of putting the virtue of Adam and Jiive 0 e 
sociated with men in the heroic ages. Vide test, there being no injurious quamy in the ee 

54 ^ itself which should lead him to forbid it ; and so 

This whole representation, however, whether they suppose that the p^ishment of death threat- 
it be fact or moral fiction, is entirely conformed to ened and inflicted by God had no natura Qcra- 
the nature of the human soul, and describes in a nexion with the eating of the lorbidaen rm , 
manner perfectly true, the history of the tempta- but depended merely upon the divine w ^ 1 

tion and sin of man, as it is witnessed every day, is supposed by Ernesti, Vindicise ar 1 rn 
through the impression which sensible objects ni his “ Opusc. Theol p. 231 ; and among e | 
make upon him. Here then, by the example of ancients, by Theophilus, Ad Autoiyc. . 11 . . 
our first parents, two thmgs are shewn . 'the way But against this supposition there ^e many rea- 
in which sin commonly arises, and the way in sons, both of an internal and external im ure, 
which It actually first entered the world. In which have been well exhibited by ^chaelis, 
this, however, there is a difference, that in the Von der Sunde, s 659. The tact tha is r- 
case of our first parents they had come to matu- hidden tree is set over agmnst the tree oj ije, 
rity without having yet sinned The first sm would lead us to think that it was m itse a 
committed upon earth was one of momentous poisonous tree, and in its own destmc ive 

consequences for themselves and their posterity, toman. And to this opinion even Moms ^s^ , 
In looking at this transaction, we are agam im- p. 102 , s. 16. The writer here designs ® ® ^ 
pressed with the idea that the state of innocence by what natural means the life ot man wa 
in which our first parents were placed was a state been prolonged, according to the 
of immaturity, of childhood, and infantine sim- ment, in the state of innocence ; ana this me 
plicity , and that they then had no very extended the tree of life, or life-giving tree ; an 
knowledge or experience. They were deceived wards, by what means death came m o ^ ® 
in nearly the same way as an innocent and mex- — namely, by a poisonous tree, it is ag 
perienced child is now deceived. In this point latter, which bore an allunng, beantiiu ui , 
ot view this narrative has been very justly appre- God warns mexpenenced man, as a a ex can 
bended, even by Moras, p. 99 , n, 1 . tions his chUd not to taste of a pleasant poison 

[Note. — There is an interesting essay on the which may he in his way. Smee man ® 

Mosaic account of the FaU in the Appendix to his new abode as a stranger, it was natural tnat 
Tholuck’s “ Lehre von der Sunde.” While he he should receive all necessary instructions 
contends for the historic fact of the fall, he at the cautions from the being who prepared 1 im, 
same time regards the representation here given and introduced him to it. lasting 01 tne u 
of this fact as figurative, and finds msuperahle this tree introduced disorder into e iman 
1 objections in the way of the literal, and very body, which, from that tmeforwar^ ■^^su jec 
I plausible arguments in favour of the moral inter- to disease and death. In thw way is ijro jus - 
pretation. He gives the following as the moral fied, as every one can see, from the cnarge 01 
import of the passage . “ Man, who, in accord- hemg the author of human misery ; just as a 
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fatliiT IS aetjuUtiHl from btaino ia tin* mKforbim^ 
of his ohiklron if lu* hail boA^ri* oautioiUHl thvm 
agala.st tho possna. la tins wuv, too, von ono 
cim iimientanO wh> (hnl .shtml’d retjuiro obinli- 
oaco fiom man. The futhor rvi|mri‘,s ohodasu’e 
of hih ohitilronj booauso ho knows bottor tlutii 
they do what U host tor thorn. For the same 
mison shoaid we ^ imconditioiudly obey (Jwi, 
Nor is the explanation now' pven, by which the 
forbidden fruit is considered in its own nature 
poisonous, a new explanation ; it is mentioned by 
Chrysostom, although he rejects it. 

The propriety and consistency of the account 
of the temptation by means of tbe.^iwpeaf may ; 
be illustrated by tbe following remarks. The I 
serpent was used by almost all the ancient na- 
tions as the symbol of prudence, adroitness, and 
cunning, Yide Matt. x. 16 ; 2 Cor. xi. 11. Eve 
sees a serpent upon this foi’biddeu tree, and pro- 
bably eating of its fruits, which to a serpent 
might not be harmful. And it is wery natural 
that this should be first observed by the woman, 
that her interest and curiosity should have been 
arrested by the sight, and that, with her greater 
susceptibility to temptation, her desires should 
have been first kindled, and she first seduced 
from obedience Paul mentions it as w'orthy ot 
notice, that the woman first sinned,! Tim. ii 14, 
coll. Sir. XXV, 32, dwo yinraikag «pyd aimpriac; 
We may compare with this part of the narrati\e 
the Grecian mythus of Pandora. As to what 
follows, we very naturally understand that Eve 
refiected upon what she had seen, and expressed 
her tfmightjs in loordi, : — “ The serpent is a very 
lively and knowing animal, and j et it eats of the 
fruit which IS forbidden us. This fruit cannot, 
therefore, be so hurtful, and the prohibition may 
not have been meant in earnest,” &c. — the same 
fallacies with which men still deceive themselves 
when the objects of sense entice and draw them 
away. The fact which she observed, that the 
serpent ate the fruit of the forbidden tree without 
harm, excited the thought which m ver. 4, 5 are 
represented as the words of the serpent, that it 
was worth while to eat of this fruit. It did not 
seem to occasion death , and, on the other hand, 
appeared rather to impart health, vigour, and in- 
telligence, as was proved from the example of 
the serpent, which remained after eating it well 
and wise. “ Consider me,” the serpent might 
have seemed to her to say, “ how brisk, sound, 
and cunning I am,” &c. Now, as she knows of 
no being who surpasses man in wisdom, except- 
ing God only, she supposes, in her simplicity, 
that if she became wiser than she then was, she 
should be like God. Meanwhile, the desire after 
that which was forbidden became continually 
more irresistible She took of the fruit and ate. 
The man, who, as is common, was wealc and 
pliable enough to yield to the solicitation of his 
wife, received the fruit from her and ate with her. 

All this may have been as now stated, even 
on the supposition, so conformed to the spirit 
of the ancient world, and fully authorized m the 
New Testament, that the evil spirit had an 
agency in this transaction. This supposition can 
occasion no alteration in the verbal explanation 
of this^ record Satan can be allowed to be no . 
otherwise concerned in this affair than as insti- 


gator and contriver; Mtmewhul aih-r the manner 
of a malicious und crah\ man, who might se- 
cretly injure another, by tempting him, (other by 
words or in any other wav , to taste of a poisonous 
article. Tho^e to whom the real s|H»aking ot tiu* 
serpent seems strange and ineredihle. may under- 
stand it JUS above. 

Now it was in this transgression of the divine 
law, which made strict abstinence from the for- 
bidden tree binding upon thi‘m, that thmr stti is 
placed , and it is this wdneh the apostle calls 
Horn, v, VX The rising d(*sires wliich 
our first parents felt to eat the fruit were founded 
in their nature, and wiTe not imputed to them as 
sin. ^ Nor is the springing up of involuntary de- 
sire in the heart of man ever considered in scrip- 
ture as sfa ; but merely the entertaining, cherish- 
ing, and accomplishing of this desire, Vide 
James, i. 14. Tlie sin of our first parents, then, 
properly consisted in this—that they were not 
implicitly obedient to God, as Paul remarks in 
the passage just cited. This disobedience to God 
is the greatest wrong, and draws after itself inevit- 
ably tbe most injurious consctpienccs, whether 
it is shewn in greater or smaller instances. G’f. 
1 Sam. XV. 23, They did what God had for- 
bidden, under the impression which men are 
accustomed to have in such cases, that it was 
sonietlung tiiflmg, and of little import. From 
this first act, there now arose in their minds 
alienation from God, distrust of him, the desire of 
independence of him, &c. They began to say, 
“ that God Iiad not allowed them to be like him- 
self,” &c.— thoughts from which they should have 
shrunk ^ith abhoiTence, and banished instantly 
from their hearts. 

(2) The confiequencm of this transgression are 
narrated, ver. 7, seq. The author does not give 
such a representation as would lead us to think 
that all piety, virtue, and religion, ceased with 
man immediately upon his first transgression. 
For we see in the sequel, that the knowledge and 
worship of God were perpetuated m the family of 
Adam. We perceive too, that our first parents 
felt repentance and shame after the fail, and 
these feelings are sufficient proof that morality 
and rectitude were not wholly obliterated by the 
fall. Some theologians maintain that by the fall 
man lost the image of God^ but this is (iemed by 
others. And both may he true, according as the 
image of God is understood in a wider or more 
narrow sense. The whole dispute is more re- 
specting words than things. Vide s. 53, ad finem, 
and s. 54. The author places the consequences 
of this transgression in the following particulars 
— viz., 

(a) In the disturbed balance of the powers and 
inclinations of man, and in the preponderance 
which the impulses of sense now obtained over 
reason For this balance and harmony of powers 
was that which constituted, according to the ac- 
count of Moses, the principal advantage of the 
state of innocence. That this was the conse- 
quence of the first transgression is clearly taught 
by Moses m the expression, “ and they knew that 
they were nakedf which may he euphemistically 
expressed as follows : “ They felt the motions ot 
sense uncommonly strong, which they were no 
longer able to control as heietofore, but by 
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which they were now governed, whence the feel- 
ing of shame arose in their minds as is still the 
case with innocent youth, when it first begins to 
have such desires. It is possible that this may 
be considered as also the effect of the harmful 
fruit which had been eaten by them, by which 
their nerves were strongly excited ; for there 
are many poisonous plants by which violent ex- 
citement is imparted to the nerves, and by which 
great disorder is produced both in soul and body 
— spasmodic affections, stupefaction, and deli- 
rium, such are belladonna, opium, thorn-apple, 
and hemlock. This supposition will at least serve 
to render the subject more intelligible, and to ex- 
plain how this effect may have been propagated 
from Adam to his posterity, although it is by no 
means necessary to understand this effect as a 
physical one ; and at all events this should not 
be brought into popular instruction, as it is merely 
conjectural* 

(5) The consequences of the first transgression 
are seen in still other evils. Physical evils are 
usually regarded as the consequences of antece- 
dent moral faults, and experience shews this to 
be correct, though mistakes aie easily made in 
applying this principle to particular cases. When 
man was more perfect, and lived in a state of in- 
nocence, he bore none of those loads which he is 
now called to sustam ; he was under no necessity 
of tiling the ground with weariness , he lived free 
from care, needed no clothing, &c. Vide s. 56. 
All this now ceased , and the evils which began 
to appear were regarded as the consequences of 
the fall, and as punishments infiicted by the 
Deity. Hence it is related, ver. 8, that God sat in 
solemn j'udgment upon our first parents, and pro- 
nounced their sentence. And this was done in a 
thunder storm, which took place DVii irn*? — i. e , 
at eventide, when the cool evening wind began to 
blow at sunset, as it does in the east. This term 

* The views here expressed respecting the nature of 
the forbidden fruit, and the consequences of eating it 
upon our first parents, are the basis of our author’s ideas 
respecting the natural character of man, they ought 
therefore to be carefully exammed here, where they are 
first introduced It is easy to see how Dr Knapp’s love 
of plainness and simphcity of mterpretation, and his 
aversion to the metaphysical and speculative spirit of his 
times, should have inclined him to sentiments like those 
which he has here expressed respectmg the narrative m 
Genesis. Indeed, they may be said to result fairly from 
adoptmg and carrymg thiough the prmciple of hteral in- 
terpretation in apphcation to this passage To the same 
conclusion substantially were Michaehs and Remhard 
brought before him, by reasoning on the same principles. 
But we ought to hesitate before adopting principles which 
stnp this openmg page of human history of its chief 
moral and rehgious interest, and substitute transactions 
so unimportant and even trivial. To teach that the for- 
bidden tree was one of physical poison , that on this ac- 
count mainly, and not for the purpose of testing their 
obedience, our first parents were warned agamst it that 
by seemg a serpent feed on it with impunity, they falsely 
concluded they might do so i that havmg thus by mis- 
t^e been led to taste of it, then* nerves were excited, 
their passions inflamed, and reason weakened, and, 
lastly, that the propagation of this physical disorder is 
the cause of the universal predommance of sense over 
reason, m short, of human depravity , these are propo- 
sitions so strange that we must wonder how they could 
have been soberly propounded by writers of such emi- 
nence 

To mmds of ^particular cast, which had been disgusted 
with the assumptions of philosophy, and weaned wifh 
travelling through its thorny mazes, so simple and easy 


is used m opposition to avn nn, mendtes, Gen 
xvui. 1. Man hid himself ; the natural effect of 
the consciousness of having acted wrong; and 
then comes the trial All this is perfectly natural, 
and like what we see every day in the case of 
crime and of an evil conscience. Men, as here, 
fear the presence of God, and wish to conceal 
themselves from him, although they well know 
that this is impossible. It is hard for them to ac- 
knowledge their sms, repent of them, and con- 
fess them They seek vain excuses, and throw 
off the guilt from themselves to others , Eve upon 
the serpent, and Adam upon Eve. And indeed, 
in these words — the woman which thou gavest 
me, Adam seems to throw the gmlt upon God, as 
much as to say, “ hadst not thou given her to me, 
this evil had not been done.” 

But the most distinct punishment for the trans- 
gression of the divine law was this — that they 
must die , Gen. u. 17, coll m. 19 In the former 
of these texts the phrase is mnn mo (best ren- 
dered by Symmachus, ^vrjrbQ eay) , in the latter, 
thou shalt return to the earth from whence thou wast 
taken In the latter passage, therefore, it can he 
only mortality which is spoken of, and the theo- 
logical distinction of spiritual, bodily, and eternal 
death has no connexion with this passage. Some 
theologians assert even that it does not relate to 
bodily death at all, but only to spiritual and 
eternal So Calovius, Seb. Schmidt, Fecht, &c. 
This mortality now was the consequence of the 
harmful fruit they had eaten, just as their im- 
mortality was described as what would be the 
consequence of eating of the tree of life. And as 
men were henceforward to be deprived of im- 
mortality, they were no more permitted to eat of 
the tree of life, and were therefore removed by 
God from the garden, ver 22, 24. In the same 
way that their removal from the garden, is re- 
presented as an act of God, are we to understand 

a solution of the mysteries of our present condition 
might naturally furnish repose But a just and unper- 
\erted cntical taste must he offended with an interpreta- 
tion so flatly and frigidly ad literam as that which is here 
suggested 

If this narrative is to retam the least doctrinal mterest, 
it must be regarded as exhibiting the trial of man to 
obedience to tfie divine will, and the unhappy issue of this 
trial. And if this meaning be extracted from this history, 
it is not of so much consequence whether it be by an 
allegoncal or literal mterpretation But to make this 
the history of the imprudent conduct of Adana and Eve 
m eating of a font of whose fatal quahties they had been 
forewarned, and thus poisonmg themselves, is to empty 
It of its high interest as the account of the birth of sin, 
and to reduce it to a common-place story, unworthy of 
its place at the head of the history of man It was well 
said by Theophilus of Antioch, long ago, “ that it was 
not the tree, but the disobedience, which had death in 
itself,” Contra Autyl Luther, too, who m general fol- 
lowed the hteral mterpretation, says, with regard to this 
passage, Adam mdeed stuck his teeth mto the apple , 
but he set them, too, upon a thorn, which was, the law 
of God and disobedience agamst him , and this was the 
proper cause of his misery ” Com. on Gen u 6 

Some of the remoter consequences of Knapp’s view of 
the transgression of our first parents and its mfluence 
on their posterity are not less smgular than the first ap- 
pearance of his interpretation If the result of the fall 
to Adam was A physical disorder which we inherit from 
him, tiienit woiM seem that, in order that man might he 
restored, a physical cure ought first to he effected, and 
the first step towards his recovery should be a medical 
prescnption But of this more hereafter, — ^T r ] 
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the direction that they should be clothed with the 
skins of beasts^ (“ God made them coats of skins,’' 
as it IS said, ver. 21) — viz , as an instruction 
which they received directly and immediately 
from God , for it wms a common opinion through- 
out the ancient world, that God had directly 
communicated to men the knowledge of many 
useful inventions 

In the words, ver 22, “Adam has become like 
one of us, knowing good and evil,” there is 
something ironical, and they refer to ver 5, as 
much as to say, “we see now how it is, man 
wished to become wise and like to God, but in 
breaking the commandment of God he acted 
like a fool.” Others render these words, “/le 
WAS like one of ws, but now is so no more.” | 

With respect to the curse pronounced upon 
the serpent, ver. 14, many dificulties are found. 
How can the serpent, v hich, even supposing it 
the instrument of the devil, was an innocent 
cause of the temptation, have been punished^ 
This certainly does not seem to agree with our 
present ideas of punishment, and what constitutes 
capacity for it. But if we notice the conduct of 
children, and of rude and uncultivated men, we 
shall find a solution. God deals with men more 
humano, and condescends in his conduct to their 
limited and infantine comprehensions When 
children are injured by an animal, or even by an 
inanimate thing, they often proceed in the same 
way as they would with one like themselves. 
The sense of the injury which they have expe- 
rienced, and the displeasure which they naturally 
feel, leads them to wish for recompence , and 
they feel a kind of satisfaction when the cause of 
the iDj'ury done them, even if it be a lifeless ob- 
ject, is in their view repaid. To these concep- 
tions does God here condescend, and designs to 
impress upon the minds of our first parents, by 
this vivid representation, the idea that the 
tempter in this transaction would not go unre- 
warded, and that every tempter must expect to 
receive from him unavoidable and severe punish- 
ment. This is the doctrine which is taught them 
m this, so to speak, sensible manner. The pu- 
nishment inflicted upon the invisible agent con- 
cerned in this temptation could not he made ob- 
vious to them ; it must therefore be made to fall 
upon the instrument. Enough for them that 
they could derive from the punishment of the 
serpent this doctrine, which, in the state in which 
they then were, could have been m no other 
way made so obvious and impressive. Hence 
the fear and dread of the serpent which is felt by 
man and beast. It is the image of baseness, and 
cleaves to the ground To eat dust, is a figurative 
expression, denoting to he levelled loith the gi ound, 
laid in the dust, Is. xlix. 23. So, to eat ashes, 
Ps. cn 10, and the phrase humum ore memordit, 
used by Virgil with respect to one struck dead to 
the earth. Cl Horn. Odyss xxii. 269. 

(3) Ver. 16, 7 wiU put enmity between thee and 
the woman, and between thy seed and her seed , it 
shall bruise thy head, and thou shalt bruise his heel, 
yiT in the first case denotes the posterity of the 
serpent — the serpent race ; in the second case, 
either collectively, the posterity of Eve, yevvrjroi 
ywaiKtov, Matt. xi. 11 ; or me of this posterity, 


a descendant or son of Eve; for in this latter sense 
may snt in the singular be taken, according to 
the Hebrew idiom— e g , Gen. iv. 25. Taken m 
this sense it is referred to the Messiah, the se- 
cond Adam, who even by the later Jews was de- 
nominated STii, the descendant sometimes of 
Adam and sometimes of Abraham. Vide Gal 
V. 16, and Wetstem ad. h. 1 These words admit 
of a threefold construction, neither of winch is 
inconsistent with, or entirely excludes the others, 
and either of which contains instruction for 
those to whom these words were first addressed, 
and to their posterity. 

(a) If these words are referred to the serpent 
here visible, the sense is, “ It is my will that en- 
mity should exist between thee and the woman, 
between thy breed and her descendants — i. e , 
there shall be a constant hatred between the 
human and the serpent race Men shall aim at 
thy head, and thou at their heel — i e., they shall 
seek thy life, and thou shalt seek to injure them 
by thy poisonous bite whenever thou canst.” 
Cf. Zachaiici, Bibl. Theol., th. li, s 318, and Re- 
pert. IV. 250, f. 

{1}) Everything which took place here was de- 
signed to give moral instruction to our first pa- 
rents In this way it was intended to teach them 
respecting the external occasions and excitements 
to sm , and by means of the serpent, this lesson 
was made plain and obvious to their senses. 
Hence we have m these words the following 
maxim “ Thou and thy posterity (i. e , all men) 
will have from henceforward a constant warfare 
against sin to maintain. The victory of man 
over the tempter and his seductions will he diffi- 
cult and uncertain ; they will he in constant con- 
tention with each other, and men will not come 
off uninjured, nor will they remain hereafter un- 
seduced, and must always feel the injurious con- 
sequences of transgression.” 

(c) If in the second case denotes a single 
individual among the descendants of Adam, it 
refers to the Messiah, who has destroyed the 
power of the tempter and of sin, and who has 
also made it possible for all his followers to over- 
come them. Vide 1 John, lii 8. Our first pa- 
rents could not indeed have understood these 
words as a distinct prophecy respecting the Mes- 
siah, for they were not able at that time to com- 
prehend the idea of a Messiah in all its extent , 
nor IS this text ever cited in the New Testament 
as a prophecy respecting Christ. From these 
words, however, they could easily deduce the 
idea, that in this contest the human race might 
and would come off finally victorious. The head 
of the serpent would be bruised for its entire 
destruction, and the only revenge it could take 
would be, to bite the heel , it could injure less 
than it would itself be injured. Hence it was 
here, as Paul says respecting the patriarchs, 
Heb. XI 13, they received the promise from 
God, but saw that which was promised TrSppojOeu, 
Respecting the manner m which this promise 
should be fulfilled, and the person through whom 
it should he performed, more full revelations 
were gradually given at a later period. So that 
even although our first parents might not have 
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been able to refer this sni to one particulai de- 
scendant of Adam, they might yet find in these 
'vrords a consoling promise from God. And for 
this reason we may justly call this passage, as it 
has been called by some of the church fathers, 
protevangeliumj because it contains the first joyful 
piomise ever given to our race Vide Storr, Be 
Protev angelio , Tubingae, 1781. [Heugstenberg, 
Ohristologie. Smith, Scripture Testimony to 
the Messiah, vol i — Tr ] 

Note — In explaining the history of the fall to 
the people, the teacher should dwell mostly upon 
the internal tiuth and the practical instruction 
contained m it. In conformity with the remaik 
at the latter part of No I of this section, he must 
shew, from the example of the progenitors of our 
race, not only how sin first entered into the 
world, but also how it is still accustomed to arise. 
In doing this he can appeal to James, i 13 — 15, 
and then illustrate the truth by examples, such 
as daily occur. In this way he may rescue this 
history from the contempt sometimes thrown 
upon It, and teach those entmsted to his care to 
regard it not as a fable, but seriously to reflect 
upon it in such a manner as may be profitable to 
them. He must treat it entirely as fact or history, 
in the same manner as it is treated both in the 
Old and New Testament. Let him by no means 
initiate his hearers into all the hypotheses and 
controversies of the learned on this subject, since 
they are unable to form a judgment respecting 
them, and will be rather confounded than en- 
lightened by hearing them recited. And since 
in the New Testament the devil is represented as 
having an agency in this transaction, he must 
also be so represented by the Christian teacher, 
who, however, must not attempt to determine the 
manner in which this agency was exerted, as on 
this point the scripture says nothing. 

[On the general subject of this section cf the 
authors before referred to, Tholuck, Lehre von 
der Sunde, Appendix, s. 264 , Schleirmacher, 
Glaubenslehre, b ii s. 59 ; Hahn, Lehrbuch, s. 
345, s. 78 , Bretschneider, Handbuch, b. ii. s 58, 
s 125 ; Herder, Geist der Ebrai. Poesie, b. i, s 
136, fif — T r.] 

SECTION LXXVI 

OP THE IMPUTATION OP THE SIN OP OUR PIRST 

PARENTS 

It is taught in theology, that the transgression 
of the progenitors of mankind had a twofold in- 
fluence upon their posterity — viz., a physical in- 
fluence in the propagation of sinful desires and 
moral imperfection, and also a moral influence, 
which IS commonly considered as properly im- 
putationem peccati Adamitici. These two do not 
necessarily belong together, although imputatio 
and peccatum onginale have been often connected 
together by theologians. They may, however, 
be distinguished , and one may easily affirm moral 
corruption while he denies imputation, and the 
reverse. We shall therefore first treat of impu- 
tation, and then shew hbw, according to the 
scriptures, the two are united. 

Now, whatever diversity there may exist in 
the opinions of theologians respecting imputa- 


tion when they come to express their own views 
definitely, they will yet, for the most part, agree 
that the phrase, God imputes the sin of our pio- 
gemtors to their posterity, means, that for the sin 
committed by ow pr ogemtors God punishes ilieir 
descendants. The term to impute is used in dif- 
ferent senses, (a) It is said of a creditor, who 
charges something to his debtor as debt, like 
and \oyiX,opai and tWcyetu — e g , Philem 
ver. 18 Q}) It is transferred to human 

when any one is punished, or declared deserving 
of punishment Crime is regarded as a debt, 
which must be cancelled partly by actual restitu- 
tion and partly by punishment (c) This now is 
applied to God, who imputes sm when he pro- 
nounces men guilty, and treats them accordingly 
— 1 . e , when he actually punishes the sin of men, 

(p? rm, Xoyt^fcrOott dfiapriav, Ps. XXXll. 2.) 
The one punished is called pi m opposition 

to one to whom iirrr, who is rewarded, 

Ps cvi. 31; Rom iv. 3. 

In order to learn what is taught in the theo- 
logical schools on this subject, we must pursue 
the historic method, or we shall grope in the 
dark. 

I. Opinions of the Jews 

The imputation of Adam’s sm is not called m 
the Mosaic narrative, or anywhere in the Old 
Testament, hy the name of imputation, although 
the doctrine of imputation is contained in it, as 
we shall soon see But in the writings of the 
Talmudists, and of the Rabbins, and still eailier 
m the Chaldaic paraphrases on the Old Testa- 
ment, we find It asserted, m so many words, that 
the posterity of Adam were punished with bodily 
death on account of his first sm, although they 
themselves had never sinned. Cf the Chaldaic 
paraphrase on Ruth, iv. 22, ‘‘ Because Eve ate of 
the forbidden fruit, all the inhabitants of the 
earth are subject to death.” In this way they 
accounted to themselves for the death of the 
greatest saints, who, as they supposed, had never 
themselves sinned They taught, also, that in 
the person of Adam the whole multitude oi mass 
of his posterity had sinned. Vide the Commen- 
tators on Rom. v., especially Wetstein and Koppe. 
As early as the time of the apostles, this doctrine 
was widely prevalent among the Jews. It is 
clearly taught by Paul, m Rom. v 12, 14, and is 
there placed by him m intimate connexion with 
the more peculiar Christian doctrines. In this 
passage he has employed exactly the same ex- 
pressions which we find among the Rabbins. 

How was this doctrine developed and brought to 
such clearness among the Jews‘^ They proceeded 
from the scriptural maxim, that man was created 
immortal, and that the death of Adam was a con- 
sequence of his transgression. And since all the 
posterity of Adam die, although all have not 
themselves sinned (e g, children), they con- 
cluded that these too must endure this evil on 
account of Adam’s transgression. Cf, Boek of 
Wisdom, 11 . 23, 24. Siracb, xxv. 32, diTO yvvai- 
icdg dpx'g ^apriag, teal ahrijv arroQvricTKopsv 
irdvreg. Farther than this, which is evidently 
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foanded in the scriptures, they did not go. In 
order to illustrate this doctrine and render it 
plain, they probably resoited to some analogies , 
such, for example, as the fact, that children must 
often suffer for the crimes of their parents, in 
which they had no share , and that, according to 
the law of Moses, the iniquity of parents was 
visited upon the children of the third and fourth 
generation. In what way they probably con- 
ceived of imputation, and formed their conclu- 
sions about it, may be seen from the remarkable 
passage, Heb. vii. 9, 10 The patriarch Levi 
(who, according to the Mosaic law, receives the 
tithes) paid tithes to Melchisedec in the person 
of Abraham — i. e , it is to be considered the same 
as if the Levites paid tithes to Melchisedec when 
Abraham paid them, for Levi was in. the loins of 
his father Abraham when he met Melchisedec — 
1 . e., he already existed in Abraham, although he 
was not yet born What Abraham did is to be 
considered as if it had been done by his de- 
scendant; for had he lived at that time he would 
have done the same that Abraham then did. 

11. Opinions of the New~Testament Writers 

This doctrine is most clearly taught m Rom. v. 
12 — 14, a passage which is very variously ex- 
plamed. It is also briefly exhibited in 1 Cor. xv 
21, 22. Vide Tollner, Theol Untersuchungen, 
Theil 1 . st. 2, s 56. Modern philosophers and 
theologians have found many things here incon- 
sistent with their philosophical systems. And 
some of them have laboured so haid and long 
upon this passage that they have at length ex- 
torted a sense from it, in which nothing of impu- 
tation could any longer be discerned ; and this is 
the case with Hoderlein in his “ Hogmatik ” 
They did not consider, however, that Paul here 
makes use of the same words and phrases which 
were then common among the Jews on the sub- 
ject of imputation, and that he could not there- 
fore have been otherwise understood by his con- 
temporary readers ; and that Paul has also rea- 
soned in the same way on another subject, Heb. 
vii 9, 10. Cf. No.1 

Paul shews, in substance, that all men are re- 
garded and punished by God as sinners, and that 
the ground of this lies m the act of one man , as, 
on the contrary, dehverance from punishment 
depends also upon one man, Jesus Christ. If the 
words of Paul are not perverted, it must be 
allowed, that in Rom. v 12 — 14, he thus reasons 
“ The cause of the universal mortality of the 
human race lies in Adam’s transgression. He 
sinned, and so became mortal. Other men are 
regarded and treated by God as punishable, be- 
cause they are the posterity of Adam, the first 
transgressor, and consequently they too are mor- 
tal Should It now be objected, that the men 
who lived from Adam to Moses might themselves 
have personally sinned, and so have be^n punished 
with death on their own account, it might be an- 
swered, that those who hved before the time of 
Moses had no express and positive law which 
threatened the punishment of sin, like those who 
hved after Moses. The positive law of Moses 
was not as yet given; they could not, conse- 
quently, be punished on account of their own 


transgressions, as no law was as yet given to 
them , ver 14. Still they must die, like Adam, 
who transgressed a positive law. Hence their 
mortality must have another cause, and tins is to 
be sought in the imputation of Adam’s transgres- 
sion. And in the same way, the ground of the 
justification of man lies not in himself, but m 
Christ, the second Adam.” 

Such is the argument of Paul in this passage 
But respecting eternal death, or the torments of 
hell, he here says nothing, and is far from imply- 
ing that on account of a sin committed by another 
man long before their birth, God punishes men 
with eternal hell torments. On the central y, he 
here speaks of bodily death merely, as the conse- 
quence of the sm of Adam. And herein the 
learned Jews agreed with him. And in the pas- 
sage 1 Cor. XV. 21, seq , Paul shews that the re- 
surrection to a blessed immortality will be the 
best and highest proof of our entire restoration 
through Jesus Christ, even as bodily death is the 
first and most striking proof of our degeneracy 
through Adam. [On this passage, cf. Tholuck, 
Comm. ub. Rom. v. ; listen, Entwickel. d. paulin. 
Lehrbegriffs; Edwards, Original Sm, chap. iv. 
p. 352 ; Stuart’s Commentary on Rom v. and 
Excursus. — T r.] 

Ill Hypotheses of Theologians. 

The greatest difficulties with respect to this 
doctrine have arisen from the fact that many 
have treated what is said by Paul m the fifth of 
Romans — a passage wholly popular, and anything 
but formally exact and didactic — in a learned 
and philosophical manner, and have defined 
terms used by him m a loose and popular way, 
by logical and scholastic distinctions. We do 
not find anywhere among the ancients, in their 
popular discourses, an exact and philosophically 
precise use of terms with respect to the conse- 
quences and the punishment of sin. They fre- 
quently use the vjovd punishment in a wider sense, 
in which it is here and elsewhere employed by 
Paul He and the Jewish teachers, with whom 
in this particular he agrees, use punishment (Kard- 
/cpt^a,) imputation of sm, &c., m the same sense 
in which it is said respecting children, for example, 
that they are punished on account of the crimes 
of their ancestors, that the crimes of their an- 
cestors are imputed to them, &c. ; although they, 
in their own persons, had no share in the guilt, 
and could not, therefore, in the strictest philoso- 
phical and juridical sense, be considered as the 
subjects of imputation and punishment. The family 
of a traitor, whose name is disgraced, and whose 
goods are confiscated, are thus said to be punished 
on his account. Respecting Louis XVI., who 
was so unfortunate, and suffered so much in 
consequence of the errors of his predecessors 
Louis XIV. and XV., it would be commonly 
said, without hesitation, that he endured punish- 
ment on their account, and had to atone far or 
expiate their crimes. Here, what is merely the 
consequence of the sin of another, is called, from 
some analogy between them, the punishment of 
one who has no personal guilt in the matter. Just 
such IS the ^se here. Mortality was to Adam 
tn.e punishm^t of his sm, strictly speak-mg^ His 
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posterity are also mortal, since a mortal cannot 
beget those who are immortal. With them, there- 
fore, mortality is the natural consequence of 
Adam’s sin, but not their punishment^ in the pro- 
per jundico-philosophieal sense of the word, be- 
cause they themselves had no share m the first 
transgression. Imputation^ therefore, of the sin 
of Adam, m the strict sense of the word imputa- 
tion^ does not exist with regard to us, his poste- 
rity, since we only suffer the baleful consequences 
of the sin of the first man, of which we ourselves 
were not, however, guiliij^ and for which we can- 
not theiefore be punished Speaking, however, 
m a loose and popular way, we may call what we 
endure, punishment and imputation. 

By this observation, many difficulties in other 
passages of scripture are obviated. So when 
Moses says, “ the iniquity of the father shall be 
visited upon his posterity from generation to ge- 
neration,” (cf Ezek. xviii. 4, 20, coll Jer. xxxi. 
29, 30,) he is to be understood as speaking in a 
popular way of the consequences which should 
befal the posterity of the wicked without any 
fault of their own. When, on the other hand, it 
IS said, “ the son shall not bear the iniquity of 
the father,” it is to be understood as a maxim of 
justice, and to be taken in the literal sense. Paul 
himself says, in other passages, that man will be 
punished solely on his own account. Rom. li. 6, 
1. 18, seq. , Gal. vi. 5 ; 2 Cor v. 10. In these he 
speaks sensu proprto et forensi. He also teaches 
expressly, that reward and punishment do not 
depend upon natural birth and derivation, Rom. 
ix. 11; and Jesus rejects the opmion suggested 
by his disciples, that the misfortune of the one 
born blind was to be regarded as the imputation 
of the guilt of his parents, John, ix. 2, 3. 

But why is language used in such a manner 
with regard to this subject in the scriptures ? 
The principal reason why the word punishment 
IS used in this connexion lies in the fact that 
there is, in all the mortal descendants of Adam, a 
preponderance of carnal appetites and passions, 
and that they are invariably seduced by these 
into actual sin, and so become punishable. There 
is not one upon earth who remains un corrupted, 
and consequently all are rendered liable to pun- 
ishment. Vide Rom v. 12 , Ephes li. 3. God 
would not treat all men as sinners did they not 
in this respect resemble Adam. 

We find, accordingly, that the passage in Rom. v. 
was never understood in the ancient Grecian 
church, down to the fourth century, to teach 
imputation., in a strictly philosophical and judicial 
sense ; certainly Origen and the writers imme- 
diately succeeding him, exhibit nothing of this 
opinion They regard bodily death as a conse- 
quence of the sin of Adam, and not as a punish- 
ment, in the strict and proper sense of this term. 
Thus Chrysostom says, upon Rom. v. 12. ’E/cflvou 
'jvsaovTog (’A^djic), Kai ol p'q (pdyovTeg onrh tov 
^vXov, ytyovaaiv iKtivov ^vrjroL And Cyril 
(Adv. Anthropom. c. 8) says„ oi ytyovorig I? 
avTov (’A^d/i), d)g diro (pOaprov, (pOaprol yeyo- 
vauev. 

The Latin church, on the other hand, was the 
proper seat of the strict doctrine of imputation. 
There they began to interpret the words of Paul, 
as if he were a scholastic and logical writer. One 


cause of their misapprehending so entirely the 
spirit of this passage was, that the word imputare 
(a word in common use among civilians and in 
judicial affairs) had been employed in the Latin 
versions in rendermg ver 13 of Rom. v. ; and 
that ^0’ (ver. 12) had been translated in quo, 
and could refer, as they supposed, to nobody but 
Adam This opinion was then associated with 
some peculiar philosophical ideas then prevalent 
in the West, and from the whole a doctrine de 
imputatione was formed, in a sense wholly un- 
known to the Hebrews, to the New Testament, 
and to the Grecian church We may hence see 
the reason of the fact, that the Grecian teachers 
— e. g., those in Palestine — took sides with Pe- 
lagius against the teachers of the African 
church. 

The following are the principal theories which 
have been adopted m the Western church, to 
illustrate the mode of imputation, and to vindicate 
Its justice. 

(1) The oldest hypothesis is that which af- 
firmed that all the posterity of Adam were, in 
the most literal -sense, already in him, and sinned 
m him — in his person , and that Adam’s sin is 
therefore justly imputed by God to all his pos- 
terity. This hypothesis has its ground in the 
opinion that the souls of children have existed, 
either in reality, or at least potentially, in their 
parents, and this as far back as Adam , and that 
m this way the souls of all his posterity partici- 
pated in the actions done in his person, although 
they themselves were never after conscious of 
such action. Vide s. 57, II. 3 This was the 
doctrine of the Traduciam, which Tertullian also 
professed. And it was upon this ground princi- 
pally that the strict doctrine of imputation was 
maintained m the Latin church , even Ambrosius 
placed Ills defence of it upon this basis. But 
this doctrine was argued with the greatest zeal 
by Augustine, in opposition to Pelagius, and after 
his time was generally received in the Western 
church ; although Augustine himself was often 
doubtful in respect to Traducianism. What Paul 
had taught in a loose, popular way, respecting 
the imputation of Adam’s sin, was now taken by 
Augustine and his followers in a strict, philoso- 
phical, and legal sense. Amhrosius says, Omnes 
in primo homine (g^’ (^) peccavmus, et culpce suc- 
cessio ah uno in omnes transfusa esL Augustine 
says, In Adamo omnes peccarunt, in lumbis Adami 
erat genus humanum. Also, Infantes ah eo tra- 
hunt peccaii reatum, mortisqm supplicium. For a 
full collection of texts on this controversy, vide 
Vossius, Historia Pelagiana. [Vide Hahn, Lehr- 
buch, s. 80, Anmerk. 1, 2. — Te ] In form, these 
declarations have an apparent resemblance to the 
doctrine of Paul; hut the resemblance is only 
apparent Augustine understands in a strictly 
philosophical sense what, as we have seen above, 
was said by Paul in a popular manner. 

In opposition to Augustine, Pelagius taught 
^that Adam hurt himself alone, and not his pos- 
terity, by his transgression, and that it would be 
unjust for God to impute his guilt to his innocent 
descendants — a doctrine evidently opposed to that 
of Paul. 

As the theory of Augustine rests upon a base- 
less hypothesis, it does not need a formal refuta- 
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tion. It "was the prevailing theory among the 
schoolmen, and even throughout the sixteenth 
century, and until about the middle of the seven- 
teenth, when it was contested by the French 
reformed theologians, Joshua Placseus, and Moses 
Amyraldus, who, however, were violently op- 
posed. In England, too, it was contested % 
Thomas Burnet The advocates of this theory 
endeavoured to defend it by means of the theoiy 
of spermatic ammalculce, which arose about the 
middle of the eighteenth century. When, by 
means of the magnifying glass, these spermatic 
animalculse were observed, the thought occurred 
that they were the cause of impregnation And 
some then affirmed that the souls of all men were 
in Adam, had their seat in these invisible animal- 
culm, participated in everything which he did, 
and consequently sinned with him. While, there- 
fore, the Biblical theologians of the protestant 
church have justly held fast the doctrine of im- 
putation, they have abandoned the theory of 
Augustine, because this does not accord either 
with reason or with scripture, and because it 
furnishes no adequate vindication for God in this 
procedure. In place of this theory, our theolo- 
gians have substituted others, either invented 
by themselves or adopted fi om different autho- 
rities. 

(2) 3Iany have inferred the j'ustice of imputa- 
tion from the supposition that Adam was not 
only the natural or seminal, but also the moral 
head of the human race, or even its representative 
and federal head. They suppose, accordingly, 
that the sin of Adam is imputed to us, on the 
same principle on which the domgs of the head 
of a family, or of the plenipotentiary of a state, 
are imputed to Ins family or state, although they 
had no personal agency in his doings. In the 
same way, they suppose Christ took the place of 
all men, and that what he did is imputed to them, 
-^^ccording to this theory, God entered into a 
or covenant with Adam, and so Adam re- 
i [^p?^ented and took the place of the whole human 
race. This theory was invented by some school- 
men, and has been adopted by many in the Ro- 
mish and protestant church since the sixteenth 
century, and was defended even in the eighteenth 
century by some Lutheran theologians, as Pfaff 
of Tubmgen, some of the followers of Wolf, 
(e g , Carpzov, in his “ Comm de Imputatione 
facti propni et alienif) and Baumgarten, in his 
Bogmatik, and disputation, “ de imputatione 
peccati AdamiticC^ But it was more particularly 
favoured by the reformed theologians, especially 
hy the disciples of Cocceius, at the end of the 
seventeenth andcommencementof the eighteenth 
century-^, g , hy Witsius, in his “ ^conomia 
fcederu.itt.T They appeal to Hosea, vi. 7, “ They 
transgressed the covenant, hke Adam” — i. e., 
broke the divine laws But where is it said that 
Adam was their federal head, and that his trans- 
gression is imputed to them ? On this text Morns 
justly observes, “est mera comparatio Judseorum 
peccantium cum Adamo peccante.” Other texts 
are also cited in behalf of this opinion. 

But, for various reasons, this theory cannot be 
correct And, (a) The descendants of Adam 
never empowered him to he their representative 
and to act in their name. (5) It cannot be shewn 


from the Bible that Adam was informed that the 
fate of all his posterity was involved in his own. 
(c) If the transgression of Adam is imputed, by 
right of covenant, to all his posterity, then, m 
justice, all their transgressions should be again 
imputed to him as the guilty cause of all their 
misery and sm. What a mass of guilt, then, 
would come upon Adam ! But of all this, no- 
thing IS said in the scriptures, {d) The imputa- 
tion of the righteousness of Cliimt cannot be 
alleged m support of tins theory. For this is 
imputed to men only by then own will and con- 
sent. This hypothesis has been opposed, with 
good reason, by John Taylor, in las work on 
original sm, which will be heieafter noticed. 

(3) Others endeavour to deduce the doctrine 
of imputation from the scientia media of God, or 
from his foreknowledge of wdiat is conditionally 
possible. The sin of Adam, they say, is imputed 
to us, because God foresaw that each one of us 
would have committed it if he had been in Adam’s 
stead, or placed in his circumstances. Even 
Augustine says, that the sin of Adam is imputed 
to us propter conscnsionem, or consensum pra’sunip- 
turn. This theory has been advanced, in modern 
times, by Reusch, in his “ Introductio in Theolo- 
giam revelatam,” and in Brunqiiell’s work, “ Lie 
gute Sache Gottes, bey Zurechnung des Falls 
Jena, 1749 But it is a new sort of j'ustice, 
which would allow us to he punished for sins 
which we never committed, or never designed to 
commit, but only might possibly have committed 
under certain circumstancewS Think a moment, 
how many sms we all should have committed if 
God had suffered us to come into circumstances 
of severe temptation. An innocent man might, 
by this rule, he punished as a murderer, because, 
had he lived at Pans on St. Bartholomew’s Nighty 
in 1572, he might, from mistaken zeal, have killed 
a heretic. 

(4) Since none of these hypotheses satisfac- 
torily explain the matter, the greater part of the 
moderate and Biblical theologians of the pro- 
testant church are content with saying, what is 
manifestly the doctrine of the Bible, that the 
imputation of Adam’s sm consists m the prevail- 
ing mortality of the human race, and that this is 
not to be regarded as imputation m the strict 
j'udicial sense, but rather as the consequence of 
Adam’s transgression, perhaps, as is thought by 
some, the physical consequence of eating the for- 
bidden fruit, which may certainly be inferred 
from Gen ni. The strict doctrine of immediate 
imputation was by no means universal among 
the protestant theologians of the sixteenth cen- 
tury, and, as is justly remarked by Pfaff‘, Weis- 
mann, Burnet, and others, was to many' of them 
unknown even in name. The common theory, 
de capLte morali sive fwderali is not to be found 
in the symbols. 

For the purposes of popular instruction let 
therefore the following Biblical statement suffice : 
“ Adam, on account of his transgression of the 
divine law, was punished with death, and frorn 
thenceforward became mortal ; and being him- 
could beget only mortal descepd- 
^ts. Vide 1 Cor. xv. 48—50, coll- Gen. v. 3. 
Hence we and all men are mortal ; and the 
ground of this mortality lies in our progenitors^ 
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and this mortality is a consequence of their trans- 
gression.” In conformity with these views, let 
the teacher explain the passage in Rom. v , and 
abstain from all subtleties and learned hypo- 
theses. 

Note — Works on Imputation and Original 
Sin (1) In opposition to imputation sensu stnc- 
tion, and also to the doctrine concerning original 
sin. Of these there have been many among the 
English theologians of the eighteenth century 
Vide especially Dan. Whitby, De imputatione 
divina peccati Adamitici ; Londini, 1711 , trans- 
lated into German, with notes, by Semler, 1775 , 
John Taylor, Scriptural Doctrine of Original Sm, 
in three parts, also translated into German. At 
a later period these doctrines were investigated 
by the protestant divines and philosophers of 
Germany, and partly opposed — e g , by Tollner, 
Theol Untersuchungen, st, ii. ub Rom v ; Ebei- 
hard, Apologie des Socrates, th. i, and ii. ; Stem- 
bart, Sj-stem der Gluckseligkeitslehre ; Jerusa- 
lem, Betrachtungen, th. ii. 

2. In defence of these doctrines, and m oppo- 
sition to the works above mentioned. Job 
Andr. Cramer, Exercitationes de peccato ongi- 
nah adversus Jo. Taylor; Kopenhagen, 1766-67. 
Sixt, Prufung des Systems, u. s. w. st i (fn oppo- 
sition to Steiubart ) The work entitled, ‘‘ Frey- 
muthige Prufung des Steinbart’shen Christen- 
thums” (1792), contains also many excellent and 
just observations. Seiler, Von der Erbsiinde, 
Oder dem naturlichen Verderben — a work di- 
rected in general against the ancient and modern 
objections to this doctrine, especially those of 
Eberhard and Steinbart , J D. Michaelis, Gedan- 
ken uber die Lehre der Schrift von der Sunde und 
Genugthuung, Gottingen u. Bremen, 1779, Svo, 
one of the most important works in relation to 
this subject. He lays the doctrine of the Bible 
at the foundation, and then endeavours to shew 
its agieement with reason and experience, and to 
vindicate it against objections This work con- 
tains many very excellent and ingenious obser- 
vations. There are also valuable remarks on 
this subject in Storr’s woik, “ Zweck des Todes 
Jesu,” and in his Commentary on the Epistle 
to the Hebrews. Cf Kant, Vom radikalen 
Bosen. In illustration of the history of this 
doctrine, cf. Walch, Historia doctimse de pec- 
cato originis, Jenm, 1738, Semler, Geschichte 
der Glaubenslehre, prefixed to Baumgarten’s 
“ Polemik.” 

[The work of President Edwards “ On Ori- 
ginal Sin” deserves mention among the most 
celebrated works of European theologians on 
this subject. Among the later and more tho- 
rough German writers on the subject of imputa- 
tation are, Schleiermacher, listen, Tholuck, 
Nitzch. The former of these has vindicated 
some of the highest points of Calvinism by the 
most profound reasoning. The others follow 
more or less the general system which he has de- 
veloped. — T r ] 


SECTION LXXVII. 

IN WHAT THE NATURAL DEPRAVITY OP MAN CON- 
SISTS , ITS APPELLATIONS IN THE BIBLE , WHERE 
IT HAS ITS PRINCIPAL SEAT IN MAN; AND HOW 
ITS EXISTENCE MAY BE PROVED PROM THE HOLY 
SCRIPTURES 

I In what Natural Depravity consists 

The descriptions given of it by theologians are 
very different as to the words employed. Me- 
lancthon describes the peccatum originis as an 
inclination or disposition to all evil, which, how- 
ever, does not always manifest itself m the same 
way, or in the same degree, and which does cot 
appear at once, but gi’adually, and m all men. 
Others describe it as that disposition of the soul 
by which evil desires have an existence in it, or 
rather, spring up whenever occasion offers, &c 
But they all agree, at last, that the essence of 
natural depravity is the disturbed balance of the 
powers or inclinations of man, or the preponder- 
ance of the carnal desires over reason. It lies 
in the fact, that the lowei nature of man, made 
by God to obey, is not submissive to the reason, 
as the power which should give law, and govern 
The following definition may therefore he given 
of the moral depravity of man, in conformity 
both with experience and with scripture . it is 
that tendency to sinful passions or unlawful pi o~ 
pensities winch is perceived m man whenever ob- 
jects of desire are placed before him and laws are 
laid upon him, Rom. vii. This want of harmony 
between the two natures being hut too clearly 
perceived, and being justly regarded as an evil 
fraught wnth ruinous consequences to man, it 
was early maintained among the Hebrews and 
other nations, that it could not have existed m 
the original state of man We see everywhere 
that men have felt it necessary to adopt this sup- 
position It is, moreover, in accordance with the 
Bible. Vide s 75, II. 2. We have already con- 
sidered (vide s. 74) how far unaided reason can 
go in clearing up this subject, we now come 
to examine what we are taught respecting it by 
the scriptures. 

Theologians remark here, by way of caution, 
that we must carefully distinguish between the 
essential and accident^ deficiencies and imper- 
fections of our nature Essential imperfections 
would always have been seen in man, owing to 
the limitation of his nature, even although he 
had not fallen. But these impei;fections would 
have implied no fault and no depravity. Depra- 
vity in any one presupposes a better state, from 
which he has deteriorated. Hence om: essential 
imperfections cannot properly be considered as 
belonging to our natural depravity — e g., man 
cannot he accounted depraved m consequence of 
the ignorance in which he is horn, and the false 
judgments which spring merely from that igno- 
rance, nor for the pleasure which he takes in ob- 
jects of sense, when simply considered ; but only 
for the other class of imperfections, those that 
are contingent. Among these may be placed the 
violence of the passions, their obvious prepon- 
derance over reason, and the hindrances we 
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meet with from this source to the knowledge of 
the truth, and to our progress in holiness This 
is shewn by the example of Eve. She was, even 
before her fall, in many respects ignorant and 
inexperienced; she judged incorrectly respecting 
God ; she felt too the motions of sense ; but as 
yet she was nn corrupted. But after she fell she 
was the Object of those other accidental imper- 
fections which now constitute human depravity. 


II How Depravity is named in the Bihle^ and where 
it IS located in Man 


(1) The word ^9opd is used in scripture to 
designate the entire corrupt constitution of man 
in a moral respect. According to common usage 
it denotes a constitution and state which is not as 
it should he Vide 2 Pet. ii 19 , Ephes. iv 22 , 

I Tim. VL 5, 

(2) This depravity ((pOopd) of man exerts a 
powerful influence upon his soul, his understand- 
ing, and will. Vide Rom. vi. 14 — 23 , Ephes. 

II 3 The body is, however, plainly the prin- 
cipal seat of the carnal appetites and desires, and 
hence the origin of this depravity is to be sought 
chiefly in the body. Vide Rom. vii 5, 23 ; 
VI. 12, seq And all the ancient heathen philo- 
sophers, who considered the preponderance of this 
lower animal nature as the source of human de- 
pravity, made the body the principal seat of this 
evil, and in doing so were supported by observa- 
tions familiar to all 

(a) The ancient Grecian philosophers, Pytha- 
goras, Plato, Aristotle, the stoics, (vide s. 74, 1 ,) 
considered matter, and the human body as con- 
sisting of matter, to be the seat and source of 
evil. With these writers, the Hellenistic Jews 
agreed. Vide Book of Wisdom, ix. 15, “ The 
decaying body burdens the soul, and the earthy 
tabernacle presses down the thinking spirit.” Of 
the same mind were most of the early Christian 
fathers — e. g., Justin the Martyr, Origen, (al- 
though some passages in his works appear to 
' contradict this,) Hilanns, and Augustine himself. 
This doctnne was earned to a great length and 
very much abused by some heretics who sprang 
up in the Christian church, particularly in the 
East. They regarded matter as in itself an evil 
existence, not deriving its being from God, nor 
depending upon him. So the Gnostics and the 
Manicheans 

(Jti) The doctrine that the body of man is the 
chief seat of human weaknesses and imperfec- 
tions, and also the germ of moral evil, was widely 
diffused among the eastern nations in the re 
motest antiquity, and was adopted by the writers 
of the Old Testament, as may he clearly seen 
from their use of the word (crapf ) This 
word signifies ongmally the human body, then, 
Then, themselves^ hut always with the implied idea 
that ;they are frail, imperfect, and mortal, or, in 
a moral respect, that they are inclined to err and 
sin. Vide Gen vi. 12 ; viii. 22 ; Isaiah, xl. 6, 
coll Matt XXVI. 41 ; John, ni 6. On the other 
hand, the word irn (yrvevfjLa) denotes what is 
spiritual, moral, divine, perfect, holy, &c. 

(c) This doctrine, the first traces of which 
>ve find in the earlier Jewish books, was gradu- 


ally developed, and was at last exhibited in the 
New Testament with the greatest clearness. 
Paul places adp^ in opposition to or Tvinvifa, 
and depicts the controversy between the two, 
and the hindrances which the adp^ opposes to the 
TTvavaa in the knowledge of the truth, and holi- 
ness of walk. Vide Rom vii. 18, 23. With 
him (ppoifELV and wepiTraruv Katd edpKa mean to 
indulge sinful desires, Rora. viii. 1, 5 ; and BtXijya, 
(pp6v7]ijLa^ vovQ aapKoCj signif}, the corrupt, de- 
praved disposition of human nature — the propen- 
sity to sin, Gal. vi 13; Ephes ii. 3. Cf. 

[xiat eapicLKai, bodily, sensual desires, 1 Peter, 
11 11 ; also 6 crapKiKOQ {dvQpuiWQg.') In Rom. 
VI. 6, 16, Paul says that the Christian should de- 
prive the (Twp>a dfjiapTiaQ of its power, and not 
suffer himself to he subject iTnOiffjLiaiQ (rihjjLanxj ; 
and in Rom. vn. 18 — 25, still more plainly , he 
knew, he savs, that in him (or rather in his body, 
8v a-apKi) the seat of moral good was not to be 
found, (ovK oLKtl dyaQov,) He was not, indeed, 
wanting m good will to live righteously, but in 
power to perform lus will. He often could not 
accomplish the good which he heartily approved 
from his inmost moral feelings ; and, on the con- 
trary, he often did the evil which he disallov^cd. 
And thus he knew that sin — i e , a disposition 
to sin, sinful depravity — dwelt in him. His spirit 
(vovg, 6 £(T(u dvOpioTTog) aiqu'oved the divine law, 
and acknowledged it good and useful ; but in his 
members (kv asXeei — i e., hf (TwyarL) there was 
another law, the law of sin, {diet amen sensuum^) 
which was opposed to the law of God, and which 
ruled over him. Hence he exclaims, “ O miser- 
able man that I am, who shall deliver me from 
this mortal hodv, ((rw/m roii ^avdrog ro^roe.)” 
And at last he thanks God that through Christ 
he has granted him this deliverance, and that 
he was no more under the necessity of yield- 
ing obedience to his depraved appetites, although 
they still continued, and often resumed their 
power. 

The word if/VxncSg, ipvXLK:og avOpioirog is also 
often used in the scriptures, denoting that one 
does not follow his reason, but is wholly under 
the influence of his bodily appetites and desires, 
and will give heed only to what he learns through 
his senses, and so despises the instruction which 
God has given respecting spiritual things. Thus 

Jude, ver. 19 ; for tim and tpvxv often signify 
the impulses, desires, and propensities of our 
lower nature; and 1 Cor. u. 1^, where xf/vxiKog 
dv&poJTTog is one who scorns divine instruction, 
and chooses rather sense, darkness, and delusion ; 
one who has no organ for what is above sense, 
and no taste for divine instruction, — the same 
with (lapKLKogf l Cor. iii. 1. The de- 

sires, those which are not as they should be, are 
often called in scripture, by way of eminence, 
sandv/ila, STriOvyiai crapKog^ 1 John, in 16, — com- 
monly rendered in the Vulgate concupiscentia ; 
hence this word is adopted in ecclesiastical La- 
tinity. Vide Morns, p. 107, n. 3, 4, 

(d) From the passages now cited, and from the 
known sense in which the words above men- 
tioned were anciently used, it is plain that those 
writers who make the soul the chief seat and 
original source of corruption verymucli mistake. 
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Into this error Buddeus has fallen, as appears 
from his dissertation, “ De anima sede peccati 
originalis pnncipale,” Jense, 1725, and in this 
error he is followed by Seiler. It is equally cer- 
tain, however, that this originally bodily disorder 
has a powerful influence upon the soul, on ac- 
count of the intimate connexion between these 
two essential parts of man It acts (a) upon the 
understanding, since by means of it the objects of 
knowledge are placed before the mind in an en- 
tirely false light, so that the understanding holds 
that which is false for true, what is evil for good, 
and the reverse (/3) Upon the will and the 
actions, so that what has been thus falsely repre- 
sented by the senses to the understanding as good 
and right, is now desired and accomplished. The 
evil consequences of this are, that man prefers 
apparent to real good, that he allows himself to 
be more governed by his senses than by his un- 
derstanding, and often does that which he him- 
self disapproves, and so chooses and acts against 
his own principles and his better views. Vide 
Rom. vii 8, 19, 23 , Gal. v. 17, “ The desire of 
the flesh is often opposed to the desire of the 
spirit, so that man is often unable to accomplish 
his good purposes ” The soul, as Paul teaches, 
is^ so far weak as the animal propensities (wa- 
Bf)fiara aa^Kog) are strong , and so feeble that it 
is the slave of these propensities , and although it 
may have a better conviction, is not able to carry 
it into efiect, but is so carried away that it must 
do what itself disapproves And this is the be- 
nefit of Christ (xdpLdfjia'), that he saves us from 
the power of sm, as well as from its punishment. 

Note 1. — Care must be taken here that the 
doctrine of the injury which we sustain from the 
body and the inordinate appetites of which it is 
the seat, be not carried too far, as it has been by 
Less, and other modern theologians. This ex- 
treme in the doctrine very naturally leads to 
dangerous perversions ; and we might expect 
that it would lead many to resort to suicide, in 
order to free themselves from the burdensome 
prison of the body. And indeed smcide was 
justified on this ground by the stoics, and other 
ancient philosophers. On this subject it is im- 
portant to bear in mind the great advantages 
which, as we are taught in the scriptures, we pos- 
sess from the connexion of the rational soul with 
the body in our present state. Vide s 74. The 
false idea of the ancient Pythagoreans and Pla- 
tbnists that the body is a prison where the soul 
is incarcerated for its punishment, was held also 
by many of the mystics and Platonists among the 
old Jews and Christians ; but it has no founda- 
tion in the scriptures. The sacred writers never 
require us, as Grecian philosophers and Christian 
mystics often do, to eradicate our bodily appe- 
tites and desires, (which, if it were possible, 
would destroy the very nature of man,) but only 
to control them and subject them to reason 
Christian morals therefore insists, not that man 
should leave off particular sins, or suppress par- 
ticular outbreakings of unlawful desire, but that a 
new turn should be given to all the imtural de- 
sires , and this is the proper tendency of Chris- 
tian morals. It designs to bring man from the 
love of the world to the love of God, from an 
improper self-love to the, love of others j from a 


love to sensible and perishing things to a love of 
spiritual and eternal good. Such are the instruc- 
tions which Christ everywhere gives. Vide J ohn, 
ill. 3 — 21 It is a false assertion that the incul- 
cation of the doctrine of the natural propensity to 
evil has a tendency to discourage men from the 
pursuit of good, when properly exhibited, this 
doctrine has exactly the opposite effect, and ex- 
cites to the vigorous employment of our powers. 
The great point m this doctrine is, that the man 
who would fulfil his destination must depart from 
evil, and, not content with merely cultivating 
and developing his powers, must experience a 
radical reformation. 

\_Note 2 . — Does the depravity of our nature con- 
sist in the inordinateness of our bodily desires ? 

From the views exhibited in this section it ap- 
pears that our author adopts the affirmative of 
this question. He sees in man a conflict between 
reason and those lower principles which have 
their seat in the body, and thinks of no ulterior 
or more radical evil. To such a conception of 
human depravity he is necessarily brought by his 
theory respecting the consequences of the fall, 
making them to consist chiefly in the disarrange- 
ment of our bodily constitution. In behalf of 
these views he appeals, as the reader has per- 
ceived, to the universal doctrine of pagan philo- 
sophy on this subject, to the familiar observation 
of the actual inordinateness of the bodily appe- 
tites and their preponderance over reason, but 
principally to the scriptural phraseology em- 
ployed to designate the native character of man, 
and which, taken in its first etymological sense, 
seems to indicate that the body is the ultimate 
cause and principal seat of human depravity. 

This part of our author’s system is of such 
radical importance, and so materially affects the 
views we must entertain of the other doctrines of 
Christianity, and especially of the atonement, that 
It ought not to pass without examination. 

As to the first argument above mentioned, it 
will be readily conceded that this view of our 
natural character and state harmonizes well with 
pagan philosophy. It has a general resemblance 
even to the Indian and Persian religious systems, 
as exhibited by the Schlegels and other modern 
writers on the East. But it corresponds more 
exactly with the Platonic system, which fully 
recognises the conflict between the rational prin- 
ciple (the XoyiK6v), and the irrational, animal 
principle, (the dXoyov.) And while it resembles 
these systems, it must be said also that it is liable 
to the same objection which has often been urged 
against them — ^viz., that in some way, by sup- 
posing either an eternal intelligent pnnciple of 
evil, or a blind destiny, or some defective bodily 
organization, or by some other external necessity, 
they account for the origin and prevalence of 
evil, instead of charging it upon the perverted 
use of the moral powers of men. But to all such 
conceptions of our moral condition Christianity 
stands opposed, especially in the doctrine of the 
atonement, which, by its proffer of forgiveness, 
presupposes, not misfortune merely, but guilt, on 
the part of man, and which, in its whole bearing, 
aims at a spiritual and not a physical evil It is 
in this way that Christianity furnishes a new 
point of view for observing the character of man, 
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and discloses the essential nature and deeper root 
of evil 

The fact alleged in the second argument — viz , 
that there is a visible preponderance of sense or 
of bodily appetites over reason, is also readily 
conceded, but can we conclude from this fact 
that this disorder is to be attributed^ to the body, 
and the affections having their seat in It ? Would 
not the just balance between the higher and lower 
principles of our nature be equally disturbed by 
altering the weight in either scale ? If in the 
original constitution of our nature, the lower 
principles of the animal life on one side were 
balanced on the other by the higher principles of 
our intellectual life, not hy themselves, but in con- 
nexion with a communicated divine life, of which 
they are the organ, (as we shall attempt to shew,) 
then the mere loss or withdrawment of this divine 
1 life would be followed of course by a loss of this 
original equipoise, and the undue predominance 
of the lower principles Thus it can be con- 
ceived that the inordmateness of the bodily appe- 
tites, in which human depravity might seem at 
first view to consist, so far from constituting its 
real essence, may be only the necessary result of 
an ulterior cause, the defect of the higher prin- 
ciples. Indeed, considering the nature of these 
higher principles, and their rightful supremacy, 
how can their being drawn away and enslaved by 
principles so inferior and subordinate be accounted 
for, except from some defect m the spiritual part, 
to say nothing of positively evil inclinations seated 
there ? 

I The argument derived from the use of the 
j scriptural terms and (rdp^, and their syno- 
1 nymes, is very plausible ; and when Paul calls 
the vofiog rijg aapKog also a voyog kv rdlg yEXeai, 
the question might seem to be decided. But if 
this IS difficult on one side, it is not less so on the 
other, that pride, envy, and other feehngs, the 
most remote from the influence of the body, are 
derived by Paul from crdpl, as its immediate 
fruits. Cf Gal. v. 19—22 ; Col ii. 18 Other 
reasons against the meaning assigned by our 
author to these scriptural terms will appear in 
the sequel of this note. 

The following development of the scriptural 
doctrine respecting the natural state of man is 
offered for consideration, in the behef that it is 
Angustinian and Edwardsean on the particular 
points^ m which these systems differ from the 
Pelagian and Armmian anthropologies. 

In the first place , that principle, state, or dis- 
position of human nature, whatever it may be, by 
which it IS designated as corrupt or evil, is more 
usually denominated adp^, one who is in this state, 
aapKCKog i the hving and acting in it are described 
I by the formulae, TrepiTraruv kv (rapKi, Kard crdpm 
liiv, fppovuv, K. T. X, The same state is also de- 
scribed, though less commonly, by othei terms 
nearly synonymous with these. 

Secondly. The most important clue to the 
meaning of the term <rdp?, upon which so much 
depends, and which is so difficult of interpreta- 
tion, is the fact that is placed in constant and di- 
rect contrast to the term Trvevpa , — so much so, 
that it seems necessarily to imply a state exactly 
opposite to that denoted hy the latter term. The 


opposition between these two principles is pointed 
out in the following passages— viz,, Rom. vii. flo , 
vni I, seq.; 1 Cor hi. 4; Gal v. 19, seq. Hence 
it IS obvious, that in order to attain distinct and 
specific conceptions of the meaning of (rdpH, wc 
must fully understand the import of the term 
TTnevpa, with which it is contrasted. If rrythfia 
denotes merely the intelligent, rational princijile, 
(the Xoyocei',) then may aapK designate nierel) 
the irrational, bodily appetites and desires, (the 
dXoyov ) But if Trvfvpa have a higher import, 
then to suppose adp^ to be still limited, as before, 
to the designation of meiely bodily appetites, 
would be to lose sight of the direct and invariable 
opposition in which these terms are placed 
Thirdly. It wmuld he a very superticial view 
of the impoit of Trvivpa, and contrary to the 
whole scriptural usage, to understand by it the 
mei e intelbgencQ or reason of man; on the con- 
tiary, it denotes this leason, considered, as the 
organ of the higher divine life impatied to 7)itin, and 
wffiich IS Itself more properly the mnopa, and 
upon which the spikit, as a natural faculry %vith 
which man is endowed, depends ahsoliuely for its 
exercise. This, it seems to ns, is the generic 
idea of theteim mavpa, although sometimes it 
denotes moie prominently the faculty of the mind, 
and at others, the divine life itself, of which the 
mind IS the recipient; just as 3«rarot‘ is used to 
denote either the natural or the spiritual part of 
the whole penalty of the law, of which it is the 
generic name, according as tlie one or the other 
of these is more prominently in the mind of the 
writer. And so the irvivyanKoc is cue who not 
merely possesses reason and governs his animal 
appetites by it, but one who partakes ot this 
higher, divme life, who stands in living com- 
munion with God, receives the supernutural gifts 
of his grace, hy which the natural principU'S of 
reason are strengthened and enabled to maintain 
the proper mastery over tlie lower principles of 
sense. Accordingly, erdp^ must indicate that 
state of man in which he is destitute of this higher j 
life, either having lost it, or never attained to the j 
possession of it, — in which the principles of hu- 
manity, both the higher and lower, are left to 
themselves , in short, the state m which man is 
without the Spirit of God— a state which, from 
this its privative character, might be appropriately 
denominated unregeneracy, or ungodliness. And 
the aapiciKog is one who not merely has inoidi- 
dmate bodily appetites, and obeys the dwtanien 
sensuum, but one who does not receive and enjov 
the presence of the Spirit of God. And so Calvin, 
in his Comm on John, iii. 6, explains adpX to 
mean the whole natural man, considered as with- 
out the new birth, or the divine life , and he w'ell 
remarks, “ InsulsS theologastri ad partem (juam 
vacant sensualem restnngunt ” 

^ Fourthly The correctness of the account here 
given of the import of^ erdp^ is strikingly con- 
firmed by the manner in winch its synonymes 
are used throughout the New Testament. Thus 
^vxiKdg is used (e. g , 1 Cor. li. u and Jude, 
ver 19) to designate one le/io has not the Spirit, 
and receives not the things of the Spirit. And in 
Eph iv. 22, the TraXaihg dv6po)7rog, corrupt ac- 
cording to the deceitful lusts^ is opposed to the 
ed. .i^n^ so everywhere the destitai \ 
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tion of the supernatural grace of God and of his 
life-gmng Spirit is the prominent idea m these 
and similar terms. 

Fifthly. But thus far we attain only a nega- 
tive conception on this subject What positive 
idea, then, shall we form of the state of man 
destitute of the Divine Spirit, and estranged from 
God? An answer to this question will bring us 
upon the highest dividing points between the 
Augustinian and Pelagian anthropologies , for it 
was not in the doctrines which came most into 
discussion during the Pelagian controversies that 
the first and essential differences between these 
systems lay; but in points further back, adopted 
unconsciously by these diverging tendencies, ac- 
cording to then different nature, and of which 
the doctrines in discussion were only the more 
remote results 

Accoiding to Pelagius, man was originally, and 
is still, endowed by God with all the powers and 
faculties requisite to the ends of his being, and it 
depends only upon himself, in the exercise of his 
fiee will, to piactise all good and fulfil his desti- 
nation. In his system there is therefore no ne- 
cessity for auy supernatural influences of grace, 
and scarcely any place for them , certainly a des- 
titution of them does not necessarily imply the 
corruption of nature, since without them man is 
adequate to holiness. But according to Augus- 
tine It is far otherwise, and man stands in an 
absolute and constant dependence upon God, as 
the only source of truth and good , the faculties 
of reason and will with which the Creator has 
endowed us are by no means complete in them- 
selves and self-sufihcientto the purposes for which 
they were given, but only organs to receive and 
1 eveal the higher life communicated from God, 
to whom they are related as the eye to the sun , 
and this, not merely through the contingency of 
the fall, but originally and essentially , so that 
the loss of this imparted divine life must be fol- 
lowed by the poweilessness of the highei prin- 
ciples of our nature, the predominance of the 
lower, and so the coiruption of the whole man. 
We have thus a contrast between a state ofgracp 
and of nature, between the spiritual and natu? al 
man, — ^the former paiticipating in divine life 
through fellowship with God, and consequently 
superior to the baser and lower principles , the 
latter, estranged from tins life, and so fallen into 
entire disorder, inability to good, and moial cor- 
ruption. Such is the positive idea of adp^, and 
this IS the being in thej^es/i, or being carnal, so 
often spoken of m the New Testament 

The views of Edwards, which are exhibited so 
lucidly and even beautifully in his work on “ Ori- 
ginal Sin,” (p. 330, and especially p. 427, seq 
Worces. ed.,) correspond entirely with those of 
Augustine. “ The case with man was plainly 
this — When God made man at first he implanted 
in him two kinds of principles. There was an 
inferior kind, which may be called natural, being 
the pnnciples of mere human nature ; such as 
self-love, with those natural appetites and pas- 
sions which belong to the nature of man, in which 
his love to his own liberty, honour, and pleasure 
were exercised these, when alone, and left to 
themselves, are what the scriptures sometimes 
call flesh. Besides these, there were superior 


pnnciples, that were spiritual, holy, and divine, 
summarily comprehended in divine love. These 
principles may, in some sense, be called superna- 
tural, being (however concreated or connate, yet) 
such as are above those pnnciples that are essen- 
tially implied in, or necessarily resulting fiom, 
and mseparably connected with, mere human na- 
ture; and being such as immediately depend on 
man’s union and communion with God, or divine 
communications and influences of God’s Spirit. 
These superior principles were given to possess 
the throne, and maintain an absolute dominion in 
the heart , the other, to be wholly subordinate 
and subservient. And while things continued 
thus, all things were m excellent order, peace, 
and beautiful harmony, and m their proper and 
perfect Itate ” Again he says “ The withhold- 
ing of special divine influence to impart and 
maintain the good principles, leaving the common 
natural principles to themselves, without the go- 
vernment of superior divine pnnciples, will cer- 
tainly be follow'ed with the corruption, yea, the 
total corruption of the heart. As light ceases m 
a room when the candle is withdravm, so man is 
left m a state of darkness, wofiil corruption and 
rum, nothing but flesh without spirit, when the 
Holy Ghost, that heavenly inhabrant, forsakes 
the house. The inferior principles, given only 
to serve, being alone, and left to themselves, of 
course become reigning principles ; the immediate 
consequence of which is, a turning of all things 
upside down. It were easy to shew, if here were^ 
room for it, how every depraved disposition 
would naturally arise from this privative origi- 
nal ” (Abridged.) 

But we may attain to still more definite con- 
ceptions respecting the positive natuie of the 
Jiesh, by considering it m opposition to the highest 
principle and sprang of the spiritual state. This 
latter is ascertained by all just reasoning about 
the nature of holiness, and by the first precept of I 
the divine law, to be supteme love to God Hence 
selfishness is to be regarded as constituting the 
cential point of the natural unregenerate life. 

Itwillnow be obvious how, in the catalogue of the 
works of the flesh, there should stand such feelings 
as have no conceivable connexion with the body, 
and cannot possibly be derived from its influence. 

But It may be asked, why, then, if it is not in- 
tended to exhibit the influence of the body, should 
the term o-apl and its synonymes be employed to 
designate the natural unrenewed state of man ? 
To this question various answers might be given. 
One reason is offered by Edwards, p 321 of the 
work cited above. But the reason suggested by 
Tholuck corresponds best with the view which 
has been given of the privative nature of the 
flesh. As the body is dead without the enliven- 
ing soul, so the spirit of man is powerless and 
dead without the higher life derived from the 
Spirit of God And thus the mortal part of our 
animal nature is taken for the designation of our 
intellectual and moral being, as far as it is dead, 
powerless, and corrupt, from its being destitute 
of its higher spiritual life in God 

This view of human depravity, in opposition 
to that which makes it consist in the inordinate- 
ness of bodily appetites, derives its principal in- 
terest and importance fiom its bearing on the 
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other doctrines of religion, and especially on the 
doctrine of atonement. As was hinted in a pre- 
vious note, if the depravity of man results from 
any physical disarrangement, then the remedy, 
in order to meet the exact point of the disease, 
and to reach its real source, ought to be applied 
to the ph)sical, instead of the moral, nature of 
man. It is only on the supposition that selfish- 
ness IS the root of evil, and the central principle 
of our natural life, and that man is dependent for 
holiness and happiness upon an imparted life, 
higher than that of reason, that the provisions of 
the atonement have any significance — Tr.] 

In, How Native Depravity may be proved fiom 
the Bible, 

(1) In doing this, we should not employ, with- 
out selection, all those texts which speak of the 
moral depravity of man in general, or of that of 
particular men or nations , for in many of these 
passages the sms and vices actually committed 
by men are the subjects of discourse, and not the 
disposition to sin inherent m mankind. It was 
the intention of the sacred writers, in some of the 
examples which they have given us of heinous 
transgressors, to shew to what sin leads, by what 
terrible consequences it is followed, in order to 
deter men from committing it, and not to teach 
that aU men are the same, or have actually sunk 
to the same depth of vileness, although by reason 
^ their inherent depravity they might all sink to 
! the same depth Among texts of this nature we 
' may mention Psalm xiv 3, seq , where the decla- 
ration, there is none that doeih good^ &c., relates 
to the godless persons mentioned ver. 1. And so 
Paul, Rom. in 10, proves firom this passage that 
there were formerly among the Israelites very 
wicked men. And Job (chap. xiv. 4) alludes 
principally to those actual transgressions by which 
men are brought into that state in which none 
can he guiltless in the sight of God. In Rom. 
lu. 9, seq, the apostle shews that the Jewish 
nation had no advantage over others in point of 
holiness or moral purity, and that there had al- 
ways been m it corrupt and vicious men. Nor 
can the text, Ps. li. 7, be cited in behalf of this 
doctrine. The mention of natural depravity does 
not harmonize with the context, and the phrase 
to be born in or with sin (i. e , to bring sin into 
the world with one) relates, as is evident from 
Jonn, IX. 34, not to native depravity, which all 
have, hut to the fact that he had not smned for 
the first time in the particular crime of which he 
had then been gmlty, but from his youth up had 
been a great sinner , for such is frequently the 
meaning of the term Cf. Job, xxxl 18 ; 

Ps. Iviii. 4, It may also be said here that David 
does not make an universal affirmation, but onlv 

speaks of himself, designing to describe himself 
as a great sinner. 

(2) The pi oof that the doctrine of natural de- 
pravity and Its propagation is founded in the holy 
scriptures, is rather to be made out from the com- 

together, or viewed 
A The doctrine itself is un- 

IT w ^1 the Biblical writers 

did not always express themselves respecting it 

with equal clearness and distinctness, and did not 


adopt all the consequences which have been since 
drawn from it by many from its connexion with 
other doctrines. The Bible speaks, as Musmus and 
Moms justly observe, far more frequently in the 
concrete than in the abstract, respecting the sinful 
corruption of man , and in this respect it should be 
imitated by preachers in their popular instruction. 
Men will readily concede the general proposition, 
es'ie perditamnaturamhimanam, but they are un- 
willing that this proposition should be applied to 
themselves, while yet the effect of the personal 
self-application of this doctrine is most salutary 
to every individual. The scriptures teach us 
how to bring this doctrine home to every heart. 

The course of thought on this subject which 
the Hebrews followed, and which was gradually 
developed and transmitted to Christians, is os fol- 
lows — God created everything, and consequently 
the material from which the sensible world has 
originated, and from which he formed the human 
body. All this was good and perfect m its kind 
— 1 . e , adapted to the attainment of its end or 
destination , Gen i The body of man was sus- 
tained by the tree of life, and happy and peaceful 
was his condition m the state of innocence. This 
Mosaic narrative is at the foundation of the whole. 
Men ate of the forbidden tree of poison ; its taste 
brought sickness and death upon them, weak- 
ened their body, and destroyed its harmony. 
Violent passions now arose within them, and the 
just balance of the human powers and inclina- 
tions was destroyed, and sense obtained predomi- 
nance over reason. Vide s. 75. All this is in- 
deed spoken in Gen ii. and iii. only respecting 
Adam and Eve, and nothing is there expressly 
said of the propagation of this evil But their 
posterity died after the same manner, and expe- 
rienced the same predominance of sense and in- 
clination to sin, from their youth up Respect- 
ing the race of man sprung from Adam before 
the flood, the scripture saith, Gen. vi 5, Their 
wickedness was great, and every imagination of the 
thoughts of their heart (rJ} miAin all the 

thoughts, desires, resolves, arising within them, and 

carried out into action ; — nature, constitution, 
Ps.ciii 14, [rather, /rawe, whatever is made by an 
artificer, and so here the whole doing or operation 
of the heart,] ) was daily nothing hut evil Nor did 
take place in those who lived after 
the flood, hut men were found to be the same as 
before, and so God repeated the same declaration 
respecting them, Gen. ym. 22. And the constant 
experience of later times confirmed the same 
truth. ^ It was therefore justly concluded that 
this evil IS transmitted from generation to gene- 
ration, and is the common hereditary disease of 
the human race ; especially as this evil vcas seen 
to exist very early m all men, even from their 

youth (’poan), and so could not have arisen merely 
from defect in education or the influence of bad 
example. All the imperfection s, therefore, which 
were understood by the Jews under the terms 
and (viz., mortality, the predommance 
of sense, the bias to sin, &c } were universally re- 

garded by them as the melancholy eonsequencesr 
of the fall of the first man. Vide No. I. 3. In 
this, therefore, lay the gem of all the evil and 
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moral corruption among men. It is obviously to 
these fundamental ideas that all the prophets 
refer back, when they speak of the sin and 
corruption so prevalent among men. And it is 
the same with the later Jewish writers after the 
Babylonian exile until the time of Christ — e g., 
the writers of the Apocrypha. And so we find 
many traces of this m the old Jewish transla- 
tions of the Hebrew scriptures; m the Chaldaic 
Paraphrases, and in the Septuagint Version — 
e g., in Job, XIV. 4, where it is said, none is pure, 
the Septuagint adds, even although he should live 
hut for a single day upon the earth. 

On the same general views do Christ and the 
apostles proceed , and Paul especially teaches this 
doctrine plainly and expressly, and improves it 
in order to set forth more conspicuously the high 
worth of Christianity, as that system in which 
more efficacious and sure remedies against this 
evil were provided than the Jewish oi any other 
religion ever possessed. In this way does he 
humble the pride of man, and describe the dis- 
order of the soul in that celebrated passage before 
cited, Rom. vii. 1 4, seq. He calls this innate evil, 
ver. 17,17 ohcovaa iv e/xot ajuaprta, ver. 23, trepog 
vojiOQ kv roic IjlsXeol pov, ver 25, vopoQ dpapriag. 

In the text Eph, ii 3, the term ^v(ng is variously 
explained. The explanation of Morns, that it 
denotes the state of one who follows his sensual 
desires, as all men are naturally prone to do, is 
just, on account of the antithesis m ver. 5, 10. 
^vcng properly signifies (a) origin, birth, from 
<puM, nascor , so in Gal ii 15, ^vafi TouJaio^, 
Jews hy birth, native Jews, and so too in the 
classics. (6) It is also used both by the Jews and 
classics to denote the original, inborn, and pecu- 
liar properties, attributes, nature of a thing or 
person, the naturalis indoles or affectio, as Rom xi. 
21, 24, where the sense is, “ even we who are 
born Jews, are, as to our nature — i. e., that na- 
tural disposition which w e have exhibited from 
our youth up — equally deserving of punishment 
with other men, — i e , native heathen ; for all, 
Jews and Gentiles alike, are born with a dan- 
gerous predominance of sense, and deserving of the 
punishment of all the sons of Adam — viz., death.” 

After these texts, the passage, John, in. 6, is 
easily explained . what is born of the flesh is flesh 
— 1 . e., from men who are weak, erring, and sin- 
ful, men of the same character are born. No one 
attains, therefore, by his mere birth, (e. g., as a 
Jew,) to any peculiar privileges from God , these 
he attains only by being horn again, by becoming 
a regenerate man, morally changed. On prin- 
ciples like these do the sacred writers always 
proceed when they teach that all men, without ex- 
ception, are sinners ; John, in. 6, Rom iii. 9, 19. 

SECTION LXXVIII 

OP THE NATURE AND ATTRIBUTES OP THIS CORRUP- 
TION J ITS PROPAGATION, ITS PUNISHABLENESS; 

ALSO OF THE ORIGIN OP SINFUL DESIRES AMONG 

MEN, AND THEIR PUNISHABLENBSS. 

I Natw e of Human Depravity. 

(1) It is universal. This imphes, (a) that no 
man is wholly exempt from it, however dif- 
ferent may be the degrees and modifications in 


which it may exist. The universality of human 
depravity is proved, partly from the experience 
of all men and ages (vide s. 74), partly from 
the testimony of the holy scriptures. Many texts, 
indeed, treat of the sinful actions and moral cor- 
ruption of men of mature life ; but we are taught 
by the Bible to look for the first ground even of 
these in that human depravity or bias to sin with- 
out which sin itself would never have prevailed 
so universally ; s. 77, III. ad finem. 

The texts commonly referred to on this sub- 
ject are, Job, xiv 4, (who can find a pure man ? 
none is unspotted,) Rom, in 23, where Paul says, 
m order to humble tbe pride of the Jews, that 
they were no better than the heathen, and were, 
as well as they, varepovvreg rrig do^ijg Geou* also 
Rom V. 12 — 21 , Eph. ii. 3 , John, in. 6. No 
sooner does man begin to exercise his reason, and 
to distinguish between good and evil, than this 
bias to sm shews itself in him. While he must 
acknowledge the law as good and obligatory, he 
feels within himself a resistance to it — an inclina- 
tion to do that which is opposed to it, and for- 
bidden by it Indeed, he is borne away with such 
power by his lower appetites and passions, that 
he often does that which he himself knows to 
he injurious, and neglects that which he knows 
to be salutary. Rom vii 8 ; Eph. n. 3 , Gal. v. 17. 
Thus it is with all men, and each individual 
must confess that the Bible truly describes his 
own history and experience. Hence this evil is 
universal 

The universality of this corruption implies, 
(b) that it can never he entirely eradicated, even 
with the most sincere endeavours of the pious; 
that although, through divine assistance, an end 
may be put to the dominion of sin. and its out- 
breakings may be prevented, yet the root and 
germ of evil will remain, and cease only with 
death, or the laying aside of the body, in which 
this sinful corruption has its principal seat. Vide 
Rom. VI. 12 , vii 17,24 ; Gal.v. 16,17, 1 John,i,8, 
Every one, therefore, who has been freed from 
the dominion of sm, has still to contend against 
this propensity to sm, lest he should agam fall 
under its dominion. Rom vm. 13; vi. 12, seq 
These remnants of depravity which are found 
even in the best men, make their holiness and 
virtue very imperfect ; and the feeling that they 
are sinners continually humbles them before 
God. The truly pious man will never therefore 
glory in his holiness, or he proud of his virtue, 
because he well knows that it is imperfect This 
is evident from every page of the scriptures. 

(2) It is natural and innate, (naturalis et con- 
genita sive insita vitiositas sive depravatio.) The 
terra natural is taken from Eph ii, 3, 0ucr€t rsKva 
dpyrjg. Vide s. 77, III. 1. Tertullian seems to 
be the first among the church fathers who used 
the term naturalis Vide s. 79, No 4. The use 
of this term, if it be rightly explained, is unob- 
j ectionable. If natural be understood m the sen se 
of essential, it conveys a false idea, and is the 
same as to say, that this depravity is an essential 
part of man, that man co^d not exist as man 
without It. Matt. Flacius of Jena, in the six- 
teenth century, contended, in his controversies 
with Victor Strigelius about Synergism, that pec- 
catum onginale esse non accidens, sed ipsam sub- 
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STANTIAM liQTKiinis Rut he asserted this merely 
from Ignorance of scholastic phraseology. He 
meant only to maintain the eiitire corruption of 
man, and his incapacity to all good And although 
the authors of the Formula of Concord ( Art, I ) 
nominally oppose Flacianism, they maintain the 
same doctrme in other words . peccaium o) igitiale 
own natwa et substantia honnms intvme conjunct uni 
esse et comnuxtum. 

The term natui al is rather used in this doctrine 
in opposition to what is acquired, or first produced 
and occasioned hy external circumstances and 
causes. It denotes that for which there is a 
foundation in man himself, although it may be 
an accident, and may not belong essentially to 
his nature In the same sense we say, for ex- 
ample, that such a man possesses natural saga- 
city, that a disease is natural to another, that he 
is by nature a poet, &c., because the qualities 
here spoken of are not the result of diligence, 
practice, or any external circumstances In the 
same way this depravity is called naiuial, be- 
cause It has Its ground in man, and is not in the 
first place acquired ; or, still more plainly, be- 
cause It does not first come to man from without, 
through instruction or the mere imitation of bad 
examples. 

As the term natural, however, is ambiguous, 
and liable to misconception, some prefer the 
designation innate, (congemtum or insitum ) — a 
term which, as well as the other, is scriptural. 
The word congenitus is used hy the elder Pliny in 
the sense of innate, and as opposed acqmsito sive 
aliunde illato, and is in substance the same as 
natural So Cicero (Orat pro domo, c 5,) places 
nativum malum in opposition to that which is 
aliunde allato. And it is with justice that a 
quality, which has its origin at the same time 
with man, which is found in him from his ear- 
liest youth, and can he wholly eradicated hy no 
effort, is denominated natural, (ppio, applied to 
the good, Job, xxxi 18 *, to the wicked, Ps Iviu. 4, 
denoting anything which is deep-rooted, and 
shews itself eaily in men ) In this sense we 
speak at the present day of innate or hereditary 
faults, virtues, excellences, both in men and 
beasts— e. g., of cunmng, pride, magnanimity, &c 
So Kant speaks of radikajle Bose, and Sosipater, 
according to the testimony of Stobaens, wrote m 
one of his letters, svvoeX Sk, (hq avfKjiVTov vb 
dfiapravEiv dvOpihrrotg, 

(3) It is hereditary That this evil is trans^ 
nutted from parents to children follows partly 
from Its universality, and partly from its entire 
sameness in all men. As it was in the parents, 
so it is in the children, although it shews itself in 
different degrees, according to the difference m 
the organization, the temperament, and the ex- 
ternal circumstances and relations in which they 
live. In the same way we judge that certain 
faults, talents, and virtues, are inherited by chil- 
dren, when ^we see a resemblance between 
them and their parents m these respects. The 
doctrine that this depravity is propagated among 
men from parents to children, and on this very 
account is universal, is clearly taught in the 
holy scriptures, as Rom. v, 12, seq. : John, in 6 
and other texts. Vide s. 77, HL 2. ’ ’ 


Note — Human depravity does not, however, 
consist in definite inclinations directed to particu^ 
hr objects, but rather in a general disposition to 
inordinate and violent passions, which shews it* i 
self now with regard to one object, and again l 
with regard to another, accoidiiig to the <ld!e* | 
rence of organization, of tempera men t, and of » 
external circumstances ; but in all cases, w hat- i 
ever may be the object of the passion, m sucli a 
way that reason and conscience avail but little 
against passion, or far less than they fehould, 

II The manner in ivhtch Xafurat Depranty is 
propagated. 

(1) From what has been already said, it is 
plain that a jdiysical propagation of human de- 1 
pravity is affirmed in the sciiptures, and it is in \ 
this that what theologians call orujmul sin, tKrb- i 
sunde) principally consists. This may be proved ! 
from the followung principles, which are unde- 
niably taught in the Bible (a) that human na- 
ture was unquestionablj more peifect and better 
formerly than it is at present , (b) that our pro- 
genitors w^ere coiriipted, and as it were poisoned, 
by the fall; (c) that the principal seat of this 
depravity is to be found m the body, s. 77, II. 
Children derive their bodies from their parents, 
and so back to the first human pair. The attri- 
butes which belonged to the bodies of our first 
parents after the fall, their excellences as well as 
imperfections, belong also to their posterity, and 
so are inherited by children from their parents. 
Parents could not beget children better or more 
perfect than they themselves were. Vide I Cor. 
XV 48,^ 49. After the fall they had erdpKa, or 
rrSffia dpapriag and Zavarov, and consequently 
their posterity, begotten and horn after the fall, 
possessed the same. John, in, 6, to ysyevvijfUvou 
Ik aapKQQ erdp^ (mpKiKog) kari. 

^ This IS illustrated from the analogy of certain 
diseases of mind and body, which are often pro- 
pagated through whole generations. It is a 
matter of experience, that some qualities, intellec- 
tual and corporeal, are propagated from parents 
to their offspring, although it is not the case with 
all. The propagation of moral depravity is not, 
therefore, contrary to what is known from expe- 
rience, but rather in perfect consistency with it, 
and this is enough. 

Closely connected with this is the New-Testa- 
ment doctrine, that the man Jesus Christ was not 
produced in the common course of nature, like 
other men, but in an extraordinary manner, hy 
the immediate agency of God. Luke, i. 34 , 
Matt 1 . 16 — 20, 25 It was necessary for him to 
be without sin or depravity, (Heb. iv. 15,) vitiosi- 
tatis expers, and like the first man in his state of 
innocence, in order to restore the happiness which 
was squandered by him; hence he is called b 
dEVTEpog du9p(o7rog, b jerxarog ’Abdp, 1 Cor. xv. 
45, 47 , also, o Ttog rov dvOpcjTrou, the great Son* 
of Adam, or of man. ] 

It was on this account that, in the twelfth cen- 
mry, some teachers in France, and Ansehnus of 
Canterbury, in England, mamtained the unspotted 
conception of the mother of Jesus To this opinion 
Scotus acceded, and after him his adherents, the 
entire body of the Franciscans, and, at a later 
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period, the Jesuits But they were opposed by 
Thomas Aquinas and his followers, and by all 
the Dominicans On this point there was a vio- 
lent dispute in the Romish church from the fif- 
teenth to the seventeenth centuries, and the popes 
decided nothing respecting it. This doctrine is 
wholly imsupportea by the holy scriptures 

When all which has now been said is taken in 
connexion, it plainly appears that the doctrine of 
the physical propagation of depravity fully 
agrees with the other scriptural ideas Anyone, 
therefore, who receives these representations res- 
pecting the original and more peifect state of 
man, respecting the sin and fall of Adam, &c , as 
true, and founded in the scriptuies, proceeds in- 
consistently when he denies the consequences 
which flow from them, as many modem theolo- 
gians do. 

In the times of the chuich fathers, during the 
thud and fiuith centuries, this doctrine of the 
physical piopagation of human corruption was 
often vindicated and illustrated by the doctrine 
respecting the propagation of the soul per tta- 
ditcem, (vide s 57, 11 , and s 79, No 2 ,) hut of 
this there is nothing said in the Bible The 
manner in which this disposition is propagated 
can he explained neither psychologically nor ana- 
tomically. The psychologist does not know the 
soul as It is in itself, but only a part of its exei- 
cises. In like manner the interior of our corpo- 
real structure is a mystery impenetrable by our 
senses. Into the inmost secrets of nature, whether 
corporeal or spiritual, no created spirit can pry 
We cannot therefoie either understand or describe 
this disposition, which is so injurious to morality, 
or its propagation, as they are in themselves, but 
only according to the appearances and effects 
which they exhibit in the gradual development 
of man 

Note — The universality of depravity (^apapria) 
and of death {^avaroQ) depends, accoidmg to the 
Bible, upon the deiivation of all men from one 
progenitor or father Hence sm and death are 
always derived from Adam, Rom, v. 14 , 1 Cor. 
XV 22 , and not from Eve, although she, accord- 
ing to Paul himself, (1 Tim. ii 14,) first sinned. 
If Eve onlv had sinned, she would have removed 
her depravity from the world when she died , 
and sm would^not through her have come into 
the world in such a way that sin, and death 
through sm, should pass upon all men Hence 
Jesus, when it was necessary that he, as a man, 
should be without sm, was born of a human mo- 
ther, but not begotten by a human father. Vide 
Num 1. 

(2) There is also a moral propagation of this 
depravity. In this aie included, 

(a) The imputation of the sm of Adam, of 
which we have treated, both doctnnally and his- 
torically, in s. 76. By this is understood the 
universal mortality of man as a consequence of 
the sm of our pi ogenitors. 

(h) The propagation of depravity through the 
imitation of bad examples. The bias to evil which 
lies m the human heart is in no way more excited 
and strengthened than by had examples, which 
very soon obtain approbation and are imitated, 
whether the individual may have seen them him- 
self, or have heard of them from others, or have 


read respecting them m hooks The influence 
exerted by this cause upon man in the formation 
of his character is so indescribably great, that 
many ancient writers legarded it as the only 
cause of the propagation of human depravity, 
and either wholly denied or, at least in a great 
measure, doubted the doctrine of its physical pro- 
pagation. They hence supposed that this evil 
could be either wholly removed, oi at least much 
diminished, by means of a good education, and 
that the piopensity to imitation could receive 
such a direction that the good only should be 
imitated, while the evil should be shunned So 
thought Pelagius, (vide s 79, No 3,) and at a 
later period the Socimans and many Armimans. 
This opinion has found advocates also among 
some modern pi otestant theologians— e. g., Stein- 
bart, System, s 105, f ; Eberhard, Apologie, li 
339, f , Jeiusalem, Betrachtungen, th. ii b ii 
s. 683, f 

That example and education contribute much 
to the moral impiovement or corruption of man 
cannot be doubted , but it is equally true, and 
conformed to experience, that example and edu- 
cation are far from being the only and sufficient 
cause of the prevaihng wickedness, and that with 
the best education man becomes had much easier 
than good, with all the pains taken to make him 
so Of this the cause lies in the undue predomi- 
nance of the animal appetites. This accounts 
for it, that the bias to evil is so much stronger 
and more active than the bias to good Were it 
otherwise, it would be unnecessary to contend so 
strenuously against evil, and to employ so many 
means to incite man to goodness and to secuie 
him against vice And among all the thousands 
who have lived upon the earth, there would have 
been found some examples of persons who had 
passed through their whole life free from sin 

As man, therefoi e, has within himself a natural 
adaptation to much which is good, he has also a 
natuial disposition and bias to much which is 
evil, Qnalum radicale,') which soon strikes root, 
spreads round, and chokes the good It is abso- 
lutely inexplicable how the preponderance of 
sense over reason, so visible in all men, could be 
deiived from mere imitation. Were this the 
case, this preponderance ought to cease as soon as 
man, in the full exercise of his understanding, 
were taught better. The will, we should expect, 
would then obey the dictates of reason. It is not 
found, however, to he so in fact. The dominion 
of sense still continues, as the experience of every 
one proves The ground of this must therefore 
he deeper , and both experience and leason con- 
firm the account which scripture gives of it. 
Vide s 77. 

Ill, The Imputation or Punxshahlenes!> ofNatui al 
Depravitp 

This IS the reatus or culpa vitiositatis, and was 
asserted by Augustine and his followers. Vide 
Morus, p. 120, s 7, coll. s. 79, No. 2. They 
contended that all men, even before they had 
committed any sinful actions, and barely on ac- 
count of this native depravity, were deserving of 
temporal and eternal death, or of damnation. 
Others have endeavoured in various ways to 




(4) The manner in which man is borne away 
b\ his passions to the commission of sin is de- 
scubed by James (i, 14, 15) in a way that cor- 
responds with the experience of every one , and 
this text confirms all the preceding remarks. 
When desires arise within us, we are in danger 
of sinning. Some present enjoyment of sense 
tempts us Enticements to sin spring up. These 
James calls temptations, (elsewhere called cricdv- 

daXa, Matt, xviii. 7, 8, too, Ezek. xvii. 19.) 
For we look upon that which is represented to 
us by our senses as charming and desirable, to be 
a great good, the possession of which would make 
us happy. This is expressed by k^eXKopevog 
and deXsaCopivog. The image is here taken from 
animals, which are ensnared by baits (SeXsap) 
laid before them, in order to take them. To these 
allurements all men are exposed, although not in 
the same degree. Thus far there is no sin — 
i e , the man is not yet caught in the snare under 
which the bait lies But here he must stop, and 
instead of indulging must suppress these desires 
— must fly from the bait Otherwise, lust con 
caves, (iTTidvpLa avXXatovaa,) i. e., these desires 
and passions are approved in the heart, and the man 
begins to think he can satisfy them. This is wrong 
and sinful. For this is no longer involuntary, but, 
on the contrary, the result of man’s own will, and 
he IS now deserving of punishment. This is what 
IS called peccatum actuate internum. But finally, 
desire brings forth sin, the evil intent passes into 
action, and is accomplished. This is peccatum 
actuate externum. Hence flows ^avarog, misery, 
unhappiness of every sort, as the consequence and 
punishment of sin. 

SECTION LXXIX 

n 

OF THE REPRESENTATIONS OP THE ANCIENT CHURCH- 
FATHERS RESPECTING HUMAN DEPRAVITY , AND THE 
MANNER IN WHICH THE ECCLESIASTICAL PHRASE- 
OLOGY ON THIS SUBJECT AND THE VARIOUS FORMS 
OF DOCTRINE WERE GRADUALLY DEVELOPED. 

(1) The oldest Christian teachers were mostly 
agreed in considering death as a consequence of 
Adam’s sin. Vide s. 76 [It should he observed, 
however, that in these early writers the term 
(pOopd stands not only for mortality, but also for 
depravity Vide Neander, h i. Abth. in s. 1045. 
— Tk.] But we shall look in vain through tbe 
writings of most of the Greek teachers to find 
the full scriptural idea of an innate depi'avity , 
or, at least, it cannot he found exhibited with 
sufficient distinctness or clearness. As there had 
been as yit no controversy on this subject, no- 
thing respecting it was determined and settled on 
ecclesiastical authority. Still they agree, for the 
most part, that the disproportion between sense 
and reason, or the corruption of human nature, 
began after the fall of Adam, and has been dif- 
fused as a universal disease through the whole 
human race. That this evil, howerer, in itself 
considered, is to he regarded as actual sin, and 
as such IS punished by God, they do not teach ; 
hut rather the contrary. So Justm Martyr, Ap. 
i. 54, seq. *, Irenaeus, Adv. Haeres iv 37, seq. ; 
Athenagoras, Legat c. 22 j Clemens Alex. Strom. 
111 . (contra Encratitas.) No one,” says the 


writer last mentioned, “ is wholly free from sin ; 
but the child, who has never personally tres- 
passed, cannot be subjected to the curse of Adam, 
(the punishment of his sin ) Yet all who Imve 
the use of their reason are led by this their 
moral depravity to commit actual sin, and so be- 
come liable to punishment.” The same writer 
says, in his Paedag. in. 12, povog dvapdprrjrog o 
Xoyo^' ro ydp i^apapravav ndaiv ’ip(j)vrov /cat 
Koivov. Cyril of Alexandria, in his Commentary 
on Isaiah, says, ^vclkov iv dvOpuiTroig ovk elvai 
KaKov' and in his work “ Contra Anthropomorph 
c. 8, he says, “ Adam’s posterity are not pu- 
nished as those who with him had broken the 
law of God.” So also Ongen, Preef ud hbros 
TTEpL dpxojv, and his followers, Basilms, and j 
Theodorus of Mopsevestia, who, according to the 
testimony of Photius, wrote a book against those 
who taught that man sinned mi ov 
There were some, too, of the Greek fathers who 
traced the origin of the evil passions and of the 
actual sms arising from them to the mortality of 
the body — e. g., Chrysostom and Theodoret. 
This hypothesis has been revived in later times 
by Whitby, who has attempted to carry it through. 
Vide s 76, note. 

(2) The same representation is found m many 
of the fathers of the ancient Zutm even 

in Africa. They taught that death (depravity ?) 
is a consequence of Adam’s sm, and yet that H is 
not, in Itself, to he regarded as sm, and pumped 
accordingly. Cyprian (Epist. Synod. Conc. Car- 
thag. iii.) says, “ A new-born child has not itseli 
sinned, nisi quod secundum Adam carnahter nafus, 
coNTAGiUM MORTIS contraxit.” In baptism, the 
sins of the child (which were still not propriah^t 
aliena) were supposed to he washed away ^ Am- 
brosius says, on Ps. xlviii., “ There is a 
sin m all, but this is not actual sin, and liability 
to punishment , God punishes us only for nos^a 
peccata, and not for alienee (^Adami) nequitice. fla- 
gitia ” Even according to Tertulhan, (de testim, 
animjB, c 3,) it is only to temporal death that we 
are condemned in consequence of the sin oi 
Adam. To this opinion, Hilarius and others 
acceded The African fathers before the time of 
Augustine, and even Tertullian, seem, however, 
to have had less distinct and settled views on this 
subject than even the Greeks, which arose from 
their misunderstanding the seemingly obscure 
phraseology of the New Testament, and espe- 
cially of the Latin version of it. . , x- 

[The germs of the controversy which 
wards broke out between Augustme and 
gius can be discerned in this earlier period. I he 

Alexandrine teachers, and among these princi- 
pally Clement and Ongen, took the side oi the 
human will, and its ability to good. They, how- 
ever, by no means carried this so far as was 
afterwards done by Pelagius, and often expressed 
themselves strongly respecting the entire de- 
pravity of man, and his dependence on th.e reno- 
vating influence of divine grace. Vide Clen^nt, 
Quis dives salv. c. 21. The Eastern teachers^ 
were led to vindicate thus strongly the 
the human will by their opposition to New Jrl^ 
tonism, and the JManichean theoS'ophy, by'^^which 
sin was attributed either to an eternal principle 
of evil, to a blind and resistless destiny, or to 
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some necessity of nature, ratber than to the per- 
version of our own moral powers. 

The teachers of the Western church, on the other 
hand, and especially those of Africa, having no 
such philosophy to oppose, recognised more fully 
the peculiar Christian truths of the corruption 
and inabihty of human nature, and the necessity 
of divine grace , but they also were far from re- 
presenting the grace of God as compulsory and 
irresistible, as it was afterwards done m the Pela- 
gian controversies. This tendency m the Western 
church IS represented by Tertulhan, Cyprian, 
Hilary, and Ambrosiiis. 

As yeh however, these opposing tendencies 
had not come into open conflict, but awaited the 
causes which brought them into direct collision 
in the following period — Tn 3 

But Augustine carried the matter much further. 
He af&rmed the doctrme de imputatione peccati 
Adami m the strictest juridical sense, teacWg at 
the same time the entire depravity of man, and 
his total inability to all good, in such a sense as 
It is nowhere taught m the Bible. He may have 
been led to this by having formerly belonged to 
the sect of Manicheans, who hold very strict 
sentiments on this point , hCnce his doctrme de 
pcccato ongmali was called by Pelagius and Julian 
a Manichean doctrme He maintained that the 
consequence of Adam’s sin was not merely bodily 
death, but eternal^ (mors secunda^ cujus non est 
finis ,) and that to this all men, even children, 
vho had not themselves thought or done either 
good or evil, were subjected ; though yet the un- 
merited grace of God delivered some from this 
punishment, (decretum absolutum ) He exhibits 
these doctrines in his work, De civitate Dei, 
XIV. 1, and. elsewhere. Fulgentius Rusp (De 
Fide, c, 29) asserts that children who had lived 
merely in their mother’s womb, and yet died 
without baptism, must suffer eternal punishment 
in hell And so taught many of the schoolmen, 
according to Peter of Lombardy, 1. ii. Even 
Augustine attributed a certain kind of physical in- 
fluence to baptism, and confined the grace of God 
to those to whom this ordinance was administered 
He held this doctrme, however, in common with 
many of the Latin fathers before his time — e. g., 
Cyprian The adherents of Augustme were ac- 
customed to vindicate their views by the doctrine 
of the propagation of the soul per traducem, though 

* [We subjoin the following remarks of Neander with 
respect to the charge here, and often elsewhere, brought 
against the system of Augustine “ The anthropology of 
Augustine,*’ he says, “is unjustly supposed to be denved 
from the influence of Manicheism His doctrine respect- 
ing the moral depravity of m an was a very different tiimg 
from the duahsm of Mam, which was denved from the 
philosophy of nature The system of Augustme did not, 
like that of Mam, proceed from his confounding m his 
conceptions the natural and the moral, but from a pure 
fact of moral consciousness. On. the contrary, it may be 
said, thatwhfle the hope of findmg out, hy means of spe- 
culation, an explanation of the irreconcilable opposition 
between good and evil, of which he had become early 
conscious m the depth of his soul, led him to Manicheism , 
he was led from it again by coming to apprehend tins 
opposition more and more m a moral hght. Again, it was 
m direct opposition to Manicheism that he adopted the 
theory, the first germs of which he took from Platonism, 
that evil IS only a subjective deviation of created being 
from the law of the supreme and only true Bemg, and not, 

I as taught by Mam, an mdependent, self-subsistmg exist- 
ence** Allg Kirchengesch, b u Abth. lu.s 1206 — Tr] 
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this IS not tiue of all of them On the contrary, 
the adherents of Pelagius, for the most part, denied 
this doctrine, and were creationists Vides 57, II 

(3) This se\ere doctrine of Augustme was 
controverted hy Pelagius, and many others who 
followed him. But Pelagius, in Ins turn, went 
too far on the other side, and maintained various 
principles which obviously are unscriptural. Hei e 
were, therefore, two extremes, between which 
scriptwal truth lay m the midst, having both 
reason and experience on its side. In the system 
of Augustine, on the one hand, there is much 
opposed to reason ' and scripture , and in that 
of Pelagius, on the other hand, there is much 
opposed to scripture and experience Pelagius 
not only denied the imputation of Adam’s sin, 
hut also the physical propagation of human de- 
pravity. He taught that the moral nature of man 
IS unaltered, and that man is now entiiely in the 
same state in which Adam was created. Weak- 
ness, imperfection, and death, were, in his view, 
essential to man from the first, and he is punished 
only for sinful actions. The propagation of hu- 
man depravity is not physically and by birth, 
but morally only, Lrom the imitation of had 
examples The declaration that in Adam all 
have sinned does not relate, according to his 
scheme, to any peccatum nascendi origine con- 
tractum ; but to that acquired propter imitationem 
exempli. Vide in Libro de Natura, ap August, ad 
Rom. V And Julian said, (ap August contra 
Jul 11. 54;,) peccatum pnmum morieus, non semi- 
NiBus ad posteros fuisse devectum Adam set a had 
example befoie his childien, and they again be- 
fore theirs, and so on. In this sense only did 
Pelagius allow of a propagation of sin from 
Adam Vide s 78, II 2. The views of Pela- 
giLis are very clearly exhibited in the work De 
liber 0 arbitrio (ap. August, de pecc ong. c 13) * 
Omne bonum aut malum, quo vel laudibiles vel vitu- 
perabiles sumus, non nohiscum nascitur, sed agiiur 
a nobis , capaces utnusque rei, non pleni nasemur, 
et ut sine virtute, sic sine vitio proc? eamur. 

These views were totally diverse from those of 
Augustine and other African teachers, and in 
many points also from the plain doctrine of the 
Bible This deviation from the scriptures Au- 
gustine perceived and opposed Through the 
resistance of Pelagius he became more zealous 
and heated, and in his polemical zeal advanced 
continually greater lengths in his positions.* The 

* [This remark respecting the theory of Augustme, 
though often made, may be shewn demonstrably to be 
incorrect Augustine had developed his full system con- 
cemmg the inability of man and the doctrine of predesti- 
nation resulting from it, as early as the year 39", in a 
work directed to Siraplician, bishop at Mailand, some 
time before Pelagius appeared at Home, and at least ten 
years before his doctrines had excited attention and con- 
troversy Neander says,— “ Opposition to Pelagianism 
could have had no influence upon Augustme m forming 
his system It may rather be said, with more truth, that 
Pelagius was excited and induced to develop his own. 
views, by opposition to the principles of Augustine re- 
specting the natural depravity of man, and grace and 
predestmation not conditioned by the free will,” h. ii 
Abth. m s 1215. We ought not readily to attribute the 
opmions of such mmds as Augustine’s to external causes. 
Their own mtemal impulse, and their effort after perfect 
consistency, often carry them to extremes, to which 
others could he driven only by the pressure of contro- 
versy Cf. the Note to the History of Decrees, voi i 
S 32, p 252, Foui thly — Tr.J 
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theory of Augustine, or the African theory, was, 
however, by no means universal in the fourth 
century. In the East, and in Palestine especially, 
Pelagius was received into favour and protection 
with many who had agreed in many points with 
Origen, and who therefore saw little reprehen- 
sible in Pelagius. Much, indeed, in his theory 
differed from that then prevailing through the 
Eastern church. But from the indifference of 
so many Grecian bishops on this subject, it is 
obvious that nothing can have been at that time 
ecclesiastically determined respecting it, and 
that the importance of the question by no means 
appeared to them at first. And even in the 
Western church out of Africa, there were many 
who looked upon the Pelagian theory not unfa- 
vourably, and on this account it was at first ac- 
qmtted of the charges brought against it even 
by Zosimus, the Roman bishop. Through the 
efforts of the Africans, however, and their con- 
nexion with the Anti-Origenistic party, it was 
finally brought about that the doctrmes of Pela- 
gius were formerly condemned as heretical at 
the church councils, and tjiat the theory of Au- 
gustine, after the year 418, became predominant, 
at least in the Occidental church. 

Various attempts were made to umte the two 
parties, and many took a middle course between 
them, from whence originated, at a later period, 
the so-called Semi-Pelagian party, Scotus, and 
his followers among the schoolmen, very much 
extenuated the natural depravity of man ; in 
which they have been followed by many of the 
theologians of the Romish church — e. g., the Je- 
suits, who have been on this account often ac- 
cused of Pelagianism or Semi-Pelagianism. 
Among the followers of Augustine, many ad- 
hered to his opinion, that even mere original sm, 
in Itself considered, is punished with eternal 
death, even in the case of children who die before 
baptism, though they themselves have never 
done any evil— e. g, Gregor M. L ix. Moral, 
c. 16. Otheis, to whom this doctrine seemed too 
severe, held only, that in consequence of origi- 
nal sin man is excluded from the full joys of 
the blessed in heaven, but not merely on that 
account cast into the pains of hell , m short, that 
he is placed in a middle state, in which he is 
neither damned nor yet perfectly happy. So 
Bamasus : Pcena onginalis peccati est carentia 
visionis Dei. The same representation respect- 
ing children who die before baptism is found also 
among some Greek writers — e. g., in Gregory of 
Nazianzen, who says respecting them, (Orat. 40,) 
fJLrjTE rival, fji7]T& icoXaaQricnaOai, k.t.X 

(4) Some additional historical illustrations of 
the Augustinian and African theory respecting 
natural depravity and respecting the term, pecca- 
TUM ORIGINIS Sive OBIGINAXE. 

The depravity of human nature being, accord- 
ing to the Bible, propagated from Adam, and 
communicated in the way of ordinary gene- 
ration to children, it was very natural to deno^ 
minate it original, and since, moreover, it is 
common to all men, and, though not essential to 
human nature, yet properly belonging to it in its 
present state, it is called natural, especiEjly as the 
term (pvaei is used in Ephes. li. 3, Vide s. 78, 1. 2. 
Both of these terms are found in the same pas- 


sage in Tertulhan, (De Anima, c 41,) where he 
calls depravity malum anmce ex onginis vitio and 
naturale quodammodo. Upon this passage it is 
important to observe, that he does not use the 
term peccatum, but malum and vitium , and again, 
that this is the first passage in the Latin Fathers 
in which the term naturale is applied to this 
subject. But because the Latin word naturale is 
ambiguous, and might be understood in the sense 
of essentiak, (a sense in which Tertulhan would 
not use it, and in which even Cyril ot Alexandria 
rejected the expression (pvaiicdv kukov, vide 
No. I.,) Tertulhan adds quodammodo. The term 
naturale, as used by him, properly means no- 
thing more than proprium, adhcerens, non aliunde 
contractum. Vide s 78, I. 2. Ambrosius, too, 
says, (Apol. David, c 11,) Antequam nascimur, 
maculamuj contagio, ef ante usuram lucis onginis 
ipsius excipimus injuriam. Thus none of these 
fathers use the term peccatum, or pretend that 
natural depravity in the abstract, or in itself, is 
imputed to man as sin, or punished. Augustme 
is the very first who uses the term peccatum 
originale, quia onginaliter traditur, as indeed he 
himself says in “ Opus imperf. contra Juha- 
num,” ii. After this time, this term, which perhaps 
may have been used by some Africans before 
Augustme, was repeated by some Latin teachers 
— e. g., by Hieronymus, on Psalm 1., and was 
finally authorized by councils, and adopted into 
the terminology of the Western church. It was 
first pubhcly employed m the Acts (c. 2) of the 
Milevitanic council, in the year 416 ; and those 
who deny the doctrine de peccato originali, and 
its punishment, which is removed by baptism, 
were there denounced with an anathema. 

But how came it to pass that the word peccatum 
should be employed to designate natural depra- 
vity, since this depravity, in ahstracto, and by 
Itself, is to be regarded as a disease or a sickly 
moral disoider of man, and not as action, and 
since man had no guilty agency in bringmg it 
upon himself? It came m this way in Rom. 
vii. 9, and elsewhere, Paul uses the term d/xap- 
Tia in reference to the bias to sm found in all 
men, or the disposition to do what is forbidden 
by the divine law; and this is perfectly con- 
formed to the usus loquendi. For the Greek 
dpagria is employed not only with regard to 
sinful actions, but any fault or defective state or 
nature of a thing ; like the Latm peccatum and 
peccare Vide s. 73, II. In this sense, then, 
they might justly say peccatum originis, instead 
of vitium, meaning simply defect, fault, evil. 
Tertullian, however, did not use the word pec- 
catum, probably on account of this ambiguity. 
But when Augustme found the term peccatum 
used in the Latin Bible in reference to this 
natural bias to sm, he supposed that he might, 
and indeed ought, to employ the same. But not 
distinguishing sufficiently between the different 
meanings of this word, he contended, that all that 
must he true respecting this state, in itself con- 
sidered, which IS true respecting sinful actions, 
on the ground that the same word is used respect- 
ing both in the Bible. He then argued m this 
way • “ All sin is punished, or it brings men into 
a state of condemnation before God, and conse- 
I quently this natural depravity itself because it 
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is included under djuapna, and is called pccca- 
tum:^ Thus arose the schenae ot Augustine 
described in No 2, although in this he was not 
throughout consistent with himselt' Instead of 
employing this phraseology, it would have been 
better for him. to have said, The tendency to 
sm IS indeed an evil, a moral disorder — i. e , a 
wrong and defective constitution of oui’ nature 
in a moral respect, from which particular actual 
sins result , it cannot, therefore, be otherwise 
than displeasing to a perfectly holy God; nor 
can he, as the scriptures expressly teach, be its 
author ; but neither would God punish men for 
this, in and of itself For punishment is first in- 
flicted when man suffers himself to be enticed to 
actual sin, or transgression of the law , and be- 
cause none remain unperverted, so all are sinners, 
and condemned in the sight of God, although the 
degree of their guilt, and consequently the de- 
gree of their punishment, may be different. 

After the time of Augustine, various attempts 
were made to obviate the innumerable mistakes 
which attended this doctrine de peccato onginah , 
and among others, a distinction was made be- 
tween peccutum ongmale and peccata actvaha — a 
distinction which is first found m Joh. Cassianus 
in the fifth century. Vide Coll P P. Sceticor. 
xiii. 7 There were always, however, among 
the catholics, even those of ancient times, not a 
few who disapproved of the application of the 
term peccatum to the corrupt, moral condition of 
man, and wished it to be abolished. And it hap- 
pened to many, merely because they rejected this 
word, to be counted among the Pelagians or Semi- 
Pelagians. Many of the schoolmen, too, pre- 
ferred not to use this term; though it is true, 
indeed, that among them there were many ac- 
tually inclined to Pelagianism, Vide No 3 
The schoolmen rather chose to use the term 
employed by TertuUian — ^viz , vitium ongmale or 
naiurale ; or viiiositas^ or depravatio congenita^ or 
naturahs. 

As to the German word in use on this subject, 
Erb-sunde, (hereditary sin,) it is still more in- 
convenient than the Latin peccatum ongmale; 
for the latter admits, according to common usage, 
of a correct interpretation, and so, if it is properly 
explained, may be still retained. But the Ger- 
man word Sunde (sin) is elsewhere always used 
to deuote an action, so far as it is contrary to the 
divine law ; but never a state Instead of this- 
word, it would be better to use the woid Erh~ 
fehler, (hereditary defect,) or still better. Erb-ubel, 
(hereditary evil,) or more definitely, das sittliche 
Erb-ubel, (the moral hereditary evil.) Many of 
our protestant theologians have therefore for a 
long time preferred to use the term natural de- 
pravity, Vide s. 87, 1. 2, 3. Dr, Teller proposed 
to use the word Temperaments-sunde, (sm of the 
constitution or temperament;) this, however, is 
inappropriate, since it bears another sense — viz , 
some kind of prevailing sin, to which a man is 
especially inclmed from his peculiar organization, 
or his individual naturel, Cf s 75 

Note — The term peccatum ongmale, as used m 
the symbolic books of the Lutheran church, 
comprises the following things. — (1) The defi- 
ciency in true holiness and piety which is found 
in all men without exception, accompanied with 


a deficiency m powers for attaining holiness by 
their own exertions This is just and scriptural ; 
for m order to be morally good and pious, it is ne- 
cessary for "us to become so , we are not bom with 
this character, we do not possess in ourselves 
the powers requisite to this end, and aie de- 
pendent on divine assistance. (2) The inordinate 
passions and appetites which are found in all 
men ; the bias within us to do what is forbidden, 
and to leave undone what is required, of the 
truth of which every one’s own experience may 
convince him, and which is constantly insisted 
upon m the scriptures Thus, by peccatum ori- 
ginate, the symbolic books understand a state of 
man which, morally considered, is not, from the 
earliest period, what it should be, or what it ori- 
ginally was , and this is certainly just and true, 
both according to scripture and experience. 

These two things taken together are what the 
theologians of the Lutheran and reformed churches 
mean when they say, man is born with sm, or in 
sm — an expression which is taken from Ps h. 7. 
And although this expression is liable to be mis- 
understood, and indeed in that passage is used m 
a different sense, yet the thing which they intend 
by the use of it is true and conformed to the 
Bible. Vide Morus, p. 117, 118. 

It IS a common, but very unworthy art of many 
of the opponents of the doctrine of natural de- 
pravity, to make the German word denoting this 
doctrine, Erb-sunde, {hereditary sm,') which is 
acknowledged on all hands to be inconvenient, 
the object of ridicule, as if the doctrine of the 
protestant church agreed with the untenable po- 
sitions in Augustine’s theory. While they con- 
fute this theory only, they assume the air of 
having overthrown the doctrine of native depra- 
vity Itself, The scriptural texts which stand m 
their way are brought into agreement with the 
most different modern philosophical schools, by 
the aid of that artificial exegesis which makes 
anythmg from everything ; so that the scriptuies 
must say just that, and that only, which the au- 
thors of these philosophical systems require. 
Vide Teller’s Worterbuch, art, ISunde, and other 
attempts of the theologians of the Kantian school. 


SECTION LXXX. 

RESULTS OF THE FOREGOING DISCUSSION RESPECTING 
THE DOCTRINE OF NATURAL DEPRAVITY, AND OB- 
SERVATIONS ON THE MODE OF TEACHING THIS 
DOCTRINE 

I Results of the foi egoing Discussion 

(1) The doctrine of the holy scriptures, that 
the native depravity which discloses itself in the 
preponderance of sense over reason is to he found 
in ail men without exception, is confirmed by the 
undeniable experience of all men of all times, 
and every individual may he convinced of its 
truth by his own daily experience, and by ob- 
servation of those around him. Any one who is 
in the habit of self- inspection will be compelled 
to acknowledge that the confession of Paul, Rom. 
vii. 18, seq, “To will is present with me, hut 
how to perform that which is good I find not,” 
is (^awn, as it were, from his own souk Even the 
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heathen nations, and those of their chief philo- 
sophers, who did not employ themselves with 
empty speculations, but who built their views 
upon the observation of man and of themselves, 
recognised the existence of this evil. Vide s. 74 

(2) But although philosophy must recognise 
the actual existence of this evil, it can give no 
satisfactory answer with regard to the origin of 
it Vide Kant, Vom radikalen Bosen. All the 
philosophemes upon this subject, from Aristotle 
down to Leibnitz, Kant, Fichte, and Schellmg, 
are full of gaps , and in survej'ing them we meet 
with one unanswerable question after another. 
Vide s 74. Cf. Micbaelis, Moral, th. i. s 127, 
seq. But there appears in almost all nations a 
pressing necessity to believe that God made the 
human race m a more perfect state than that in 
which It now exists. But they were still unable 
to solve the riddle. Now this riddle is solved in 
the holy scriptures more satisfactorily than by 
all the philosophers. Vide s 56, ad fin. s 74, 75, | 
See. And any one who understands the scrip- 
tural account of the fall of man as a mere fable, 
or as anything beside a narrative of what actually 
took place, and who is incautious enough to teach 
these views to the common people and the j oung, 
takes away that for which he can give nothing in 
return ; although he may not design it, he lowers 
the authority of the Bible in the view of his 
hearers, and does an injury which he will not be 
able easily to repair. 

There were two theories which were more 
prominent among the Christian teachers of former 
times, and which even now have their advocates 
— VIZ., the African, ot Augustiman, and the Pela- 
gian. Vide s. 79. The latter, which nearly ac- 
cords with the views of the stoics, plainly dis- 
agrees with the doctrine of the Bible, and, more- 
over, has experience against it. Vide s. 79, No 3. 
But since it wears, on the first view, a more 
rational aspect, and since especially it is more 
agreeable to the wishes of men, who had rather 
view themselves in a favourable than an unfa- 
vourable light, it IS not to be wondered at that, 
m spite of experience, it should have obtained, 
and still possess, considerable currency. But in 
Augustine’s theory there are also incorrect and 
untenable positions, and he deduces many false 
conclusions from texts of scripture wrongly un- 
derstood. These misinterpretations were in part 
occasioned, and in part promoted, by the Latin 
established version, which Augustine followed, 
and to which he and his fellow teachers were 
accustomed from their youth. Besides, Augus- 
tine’s views on the subject of interpretation were 
deficient. The middle course between these ex- 
tremes is accordant with the Bible, with expe- 
rience, and the system of the protestant church. 
Vide s. 77, 78. 

The objection, that the scriptural doctrine of 
native depravity is irreconcilable with the justice 
and goodness of God, does not lie so much against 
the scriptural doctrine itself as against certain 
false and unscr],ptural notions which are some- 
times connected with it — e. g., against the Augus- 
tinian theory. Let the following things be con- 
sidered — viz., 

(a) It is incorrect to assert, as some do, that if 
Adam himself had maintained his onginal inno- 


cence, no one of his posterity either would or 
could have sinned This is nowhere taught in 
the Bible. The possibility of erring and sinning 
would have continued, both with Adam himself 
and with his posterity, even if he had not at that 
time fallen. And had it been impossible for the 
posterity of Adam, supposing him to have per- 
severed m holiness, to be otherwise than holy, 
their goodness would have had no value, and 
would not be entitled to reward. Man would 
have been a machine, having no power to move 
except in one pre-established and appointed way. 
It does not, therefore, follow that there would 
have been no error and no sin, and consequently 
no punishment of sin, among men, if our proge- 
nitor had not fallen. It is indeed true, that both 
particular individuals, and the race of man at 
large, would have been by degrees more and 
more confirmed in goodness, if the state of inno- 
cence (or the state of the even balance of the 
human powers) had continued, as is actually the 
case with good angels; but this confirmation 
cannot be understood in reference to men more 
than to angels as removing the possibility of 
sinning. 

(b) When now God foresaw that sin could not 
be hindered among men, since they are beings 
endowed indeed with a moral nature, but at the 
same time possessing appetites and passions limit- 
ing the exercise of reason, he provided that the 
guilt and ill-desert of sm should be diminished 
in Adam’s posterity by allowing Adam to fall, 
and so a general weakness and depravity to per- 
vade the whole race. A stronger and more in- 
corrupt race would, if it sinned, sm far more 
deeply and unpardonably than a weaker. Hence 
we see that the sin of xYiq fallen angels is always 
described in the Bible as far more deserving of 
punishment and more unpardonable than the sm 
of the first parents of our race , and their whole 
moral apostasy is described as far greater than 
that of man. Those among Adam’s weaker pos- 
terity who resist the inducements to sin, and are 
diligent m the pursuit of holiness, do, as it were, 
overcome themselves , and their virtue can there- 
fore have so much more internal worth, and be 
so much the more deserving of reward. Those, 
on the other hand, who yield to these tempta- 
tions, and sin, although they are by no means 
free from the desert of punishment, (since God 
has made known the means by which siu may be 
guarded against,) may yet, on account of their 
weakness and inability, hope for pity, forbear- 
ance, and a mitigation of punishment. Vide on 
this subject, Michaelis, Von der Sunde, s. 563. 
Perhaps God designed by permitting the fall to 
promote many other and unknown ends Per- 
haps the example of the fall of man may be in- 
structive to the higher orders of spiritual beings, 
who are always described m the Bible as stand- 
ing in intimate connexion with man and having 
knowledge respecting him. 

(c) Death was to Adam the punishment 

of his sm ; to his posterity it is not, properly 
speaking, punishment, hut the inevitable conse- 
quence of the sin of Adam. For no mortal can 
beget an immortal. Vide s. 78, III. Since now 
death frees us from this mortal body, the principal 
seat of our sinful depravity, and since the Chns- 
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tian doctrine gives us tlie comfortuig assurance 
that m the future life vre shall possess a more 
perfect body, (1 Cor. xv. &c ,) death can no 
longer be regarded as a punishment, but must 
rather be considered as a blessing, by all those 
who fall in with the order appointed by God, 
and falfi.1 the conditions on which he has promised 
happiness after this life. Now it is a doctrine 
which we are everywhere expressly taught in the 
New Testament, that we are indebted for this 
good, for this blessed immortality, to Jesus Christ, 
and the observation of Paul is therefore well 
founded, that through the institutes which God 
has established for the recovery of the human 
race through Christ, through the divine plan of 
mercy, we have gained far more than we lost 
through the sin of Adam and its consecLuences , 
Rom V 15, seq. 

Note. — The msposition to transgress the moral 
law, from which no man is free, cannot be de- 
rived from any deficiency of reason, from error, 
or want of knowledge There may be from 
hence a possibility of sinning either from igno- 
rance or design, but a mere ]possibihfy of sinning, 
and an inclination to sin, are very different 
things. And we feel this disposition even wheie 
there is no error or defect of knowledge, yea, 
even in those cases in which we see most clearly 
that obedience to the moral law will conduce to 
our best advantage, and that by disobedience we 
shall render ourselves miserable Nor can it be 
a mere fault of education For then there would 
be, among all the multiplied and often opposite 
modes of education, some one which would fur- 
nish us with men who would be free from this 
disposition. Nor is it, as has been before ob- 
served, the effect merely of the had examples 
which we witness in others This depravity is 
not exhibited in all men in the same way One 
man is either little, or not at all inchned to those 
things for which another has a great propensity. 
All, however, are mchned to perform many ac- 
tions which they themselves acknowledge to be 
sinful and injurious There is in men a general 
anomaly, or a general disposition to transgress the 
moral law, which does not determme to any one 
particular vice, but which is differently modified 
in different persons. Since this disposition seeks 
out so many and so different deviations, it has a 
different aspect m different individuals , but in all 
alike, it appears as a strong disinclination to cer- 
tain duties, and a vehement propensity to certain 
actions which are morally bad. What is common 
to this depravity, as it appears in all men, is the 
preponderance of that which is represented to us 
as ^ood or evil by our lower appetites, over that 
which we perceive in the use of reason to be 
good. From this depravity no age is free, nor 
can It in this life be ever wholly eradicated. 
The faults of youth, such as levity and pro- 
digahty, do, indeed, often disappear in later 
periods of life, but their place is supplied by 
others, such as ambition and jealousy, and many 
of the excellences which belong to tbe period of 
youth— e. g , innocence, openness, and vivacity, 
often gradually decay in the years of manhood , 
and although a more advanced age seems to have 
the advantage in point of experience and exer- 
cise, yet still it cannot be affirmed as a general 


fact, that this higher age is on the whole morally 
better than youth. It is therefore a well-known 
proverb, founded in experience, to say respecting 
old men who only seem externally to have re- 
formed, that they have not forsaken sin, but stn 
has forsaken them. 

II. On leaching this Doctrine 

The questions relating to this subject are, 
Whether the doctrine of marCs native depravity 
ought to he exhibited m popular instruction‘s and if 
so, in what way^ On this general subject, cf. 
Knapp’s Essay m Ewald’s Christlicher Monats- 
schrift ; Jahrg. 2, 1802 ; bd. 2, st. 1. s. 3, f. 

(1) The doctrine of native depravity, as we 
are taught it both by scripture and experience, is 
very disturbing, depressing, and humbling in its 
tendency. The hght in which man is here 
taught to regard himself is not at all favourable 
or pleasant, and is calculated to lead him to 
tremble for himself. But feelings of this kind, 
although highly salutary, are yet unpleasant to 
the natural man (aapKiKiy, and for the 

very reason that he is of such a character, he is 
opposed to everything which awakens feelings of 
this kind , he prefers to keep this subject out of 
sight, and is unwilling to hear anything respect- 
ing it It is with him as with a sick man, who is 
unwilhng to acknowledge, either to himself oi 
others, that he is sick, partly because he is 
ashamed of his sickness, and partly because he is 
reluctant to adopt the severe remedies necessary 
to his cure. Thus it is with the carnal man who 
refuses to undertake the radical cure of the 
disorders of his soul, because he would feign 
conceal his sickness from his own view, and 
dreads to make the bitter sacrifices which his 
moral recovery and holiness require. He would 
rather, therefore, persuade himself and others 
that he is good, or at least that his case is not so 
bad as might seem. Now if any one does not 
beheve that he is sick, neither does he believe 
that he is m any need of a remedy or of a physi- 
cian , or if he thinks he is only slightly sick, he 
hopes he shall be able to help himself, or to recover 
without the aid of medicine. , And so any one 
who thinks in the same way with regard to his 
moral state will infallibly be cold and indifferent 
in the use of all the means which the Christian 
doctrine prescribes for the sanctification of the 
heart ; he will even scorn them as idle and super- 
fluous, because he sees no necessity for them ; yea, 
he will even feel aversion and hatred towards 
them, as a sick man is accustomed to do towards 
a bitter and disagreeable medicine. It is there- 
fore very intelhgible, and may be psychologically 
explained, why the opinion that man is not so 
depraved as is sometimes represented, and the 
delusion that the Christian means of cure are in- 
appropriate, superfluous, and may he easily dis- 
pensed with, should gam currency m an age and 
among men distmguished above others in egotism, 
self-sufficiency, and the love of, worldly enjoy- 
ment. 

(2) We may hence explain the fact why the 
doctrine of human, depravity is repugnant to s6 
many in our age, and why it is almost wholly set 
aside in the instruction of the common people 
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and of the young. The pretext by which the 
omission of this doctrine is commonly justified is, 
that it inspires men with aveision to God, that it 
makes them irresolute and spiritless in the pur- 
suit of virtue, and that it leads to an unworthy 
depreciajion of oneself, and even to despair, 
which prevents all improvement. These effects, 
however, can nevei he feared when this doctrine 
IS taught as it is in the holy scriptures Who 
can bring an example to shew that the scriptural 
doctrine ever produced such an effect? On the 
contrary, experience shews that this doctrine, 
rightly exhibited, produces just the opposite ef- 
fects, and animates man in the pursuit of holi- 
ness, and leads him to the highest exertions of 
all his powers for the attainment of it Vide 
s 77, II , ad finem. 

The true ground why so many forbear to 
preach this doctrine is, that, for the reasons just 
now suggested, it is displeasing to many of their 
hearers, whose favour they would gladly conci- 
liate It is with them as with those respecting 
whom John speaks, ch. xii 43 Others have 
never clearly considered the reasons why they 
forbear to preach this doctrine, but follow blindly 
the example set them by some of the eminent 
and lauded preachers of the day. For the great 
majority of men, and even of teachers, never 
think foi themselves, but depend upon authority. 
Again there are, alas I many religious teachers 
who are themselves unrenewed men, who even 
while at home were sunk deep in moral corrup- 
tion, who become still more depraved at the 
schools and universities, and who, when they as- 
sume the sacerdotal robe, alter only their out- 
ward deportment, without experiencing a radical 
change of heart Such are blind leaders of the 
blind. 

(3) The teachers who adopt the principles just 
mentioned are accustomed to descant largely 
upon the worth, the nobleness, and the dignity of 
man. since discourse like this is heard with plea- 
sure, and It is far more agreeable to be praised 
than blamed. In this strain, therefore, preachers 
of such a character often indulge, and even in 
their instruction of the young dwell on nothing 
but the dignity of man. In this way many of 
them suppose they shall elevate man, inspire him 
with zeal for virtue, and by means of this feeling 
of honour raise him to nobleness of character. 
And it is, indeed, right to point man to the noble 
faculties which he possesses, &c This is often 
done in the Bible. This, however, we should do, 
and not leave the other undone. In the Bible 
this is always done in connexion with the doc- 
trine of the moral apostasy of man If this doc- 
trine be not brought into connexion with it, the 
doctrine of the dignity of man is injurious, it 
nourishes pride and self-righteousness, and pre- 
vents that self-knowledge which is so essential, 
and thus leads aside from the way of true refor- 
mation, such as God will accept. It leads men 
to think that they are perfect, and have no need 
of reformation , that they are in no danger, and 
at most need only to be ennobled and perfected, 
and not to be radically renewed What must be 
the effect of a doctrine like this in an age in 
which self-confidence and selfish blindness are 
the prevailing fault, and have so deeply imbued 


the minds even of children and youth, that at the 
age when they are just beginning to learn, they 
think themselves wiser than their teachers, and 
from the height to which they suppose themselves 
to have attained, seem to look down with com- 
passion upon the aged 

(4) From these observations it follows, that it 
is the duty of a Christian teacher to exhibit the 
doctrine of moral depravity without regard to the 
fear or the favour of man, after the example 
which the inspired teachers have set him— the an- 
cient prophets, Jesus, and the apostles The times 
have changed nothing belonging to this doctrine, 
nor can they Human nature is the same now 
that It has been in every preceding age , and 
the inculcation of this doctrine is not less impor- 
tant in an enlightened than in an unenlightened 
period It is by this doctrine alone that the ne- 
cessity of an entire moral renovation of the human 
heart can be placed in a strong light ; here man 
learns to understand himself aright, and to think 
humbly with regard to himself ; here he learns 
to see clearly the difficulties and mighty hin- 
drances which he in the way of conversion, and 
attains to the conviction that he needs help, and 
that without divine assistance he can do nothing. 
Truly and beautifully has Seneca said, Imtium 
est salutis, notitia peccati. Nam qui peccare se 
nescit, corrigi non vult. Deprehendas te oportet 
ahtequam emendes, Ep. 28 This is the great 
principle upon which the inspired teachers pro- 
ceeded in all their instructions Christ, for ex- 
ample, took this course in his conversation with 
Nicodemus, however strange the doctrine might 
have appeared to the latter. And there is no 
better way, none which is more capable of vm- 
dication on psychological grounds 

(5) But in order that the teaching of this doc- 
trine may attain its end, it is not enough to set 
forth the mere dogma, and to pi ove it connectedly 
from the holy scriptures, and then to speak of it 
in the abst? act , for in that case the wholesome 
and necessary application is easily neglected by 
the hearei. On the contrary, it ought rather to 
be spoken of in the concrete ; at least, the ab- 
stract statement should always be applied to parti- 
cular concrete cases, and especially to ourselves. 
This is the wise mode of teaching exhibited in 
the Bible. Vide s. 77, III. 2. In the popular 
exhibition of this doctrine, therefore, the teacher 
should begin with making his hearer observant of 
himself, and endeavour to convince him of his 
own depravity, or of the preponderance of appetite 
over reason in himself, as learned from his own 
experience. This is the easiest way to bring the 
contemner of this doctrine to silence. For ex- 
ample, let the teacher m his instructions go over 
all the points which Paul has cited Rom. vn. 7 — 23, 
as proof of the moral corruption of man, without 
at first remarking that this is taught in the Bible. 
The hearer must confess that he finds it in him- 
self exactly as described — ^that he is not what 
he ought to be, and what his own moral feeling 
teaches him that he must be, in order to please 
God. When he is brought to this conviction, 
then let him be shewn that the doctrine of scrip- 
ture corresponds with his own experience. In 
this way he will acquire regard for the Bible, as 
he wiU see that it gives no ideal description of 
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man, but represents him as he actually is. Then 
he 'Will he constrained to acknowledge • “ Yes ’ 
I too am actually so ; it is as if I myself were 
here described ” Has any one come to this point, 
there is hope that he may be inclined to employ 
the means of recovery prescribed in the scrip- 
tures, and especially in the Christian doctrine , 
particularly if he is shewn how and wherefore 
they have so beneficial an effect ; and if ne is 
made to consider, that our own good intentions 
and all the means by which we attempt to help 
ourselves are inefficacious. In this way is the 
feeling of the need of help and of a Redeemer to 
be excited in man ; and thus does the knowledge 
of our moral depravity and inability lead to 
Christ, as to him through whom alone it can be 
removed. But all this instruction will be in 
danger of failing of its effect, imless the hearer 
perceiYes that the teacher himself has a personal 
interest in the matter, that he speaks from his 
own internal conviction, and that he has expe- 
rienced on his own heart the efficacy of the means 
prescribed, and shews their effect m his life and 
walk. 

(6) None of the profound and learned investi- 
gations of philosophers and theologians, respecting 
the nature of human depravity, the mode of its 
propagation, &c , should have any place in the 
practical and popular exhibition of this doctrine. 
It is enough for the teacher to stop with the 
simple doctrine of the Bible, and merely teach, 
(a) that all men have been actually so, ever since 
our first parents transgressed the divine com- 
mand , and (5) that, according to the Bible, the 
ground why all their posterity are such lies 
in our first parents , but that (c) we owe the im- 
provement of our condition, and the restoration 
of our lost holiness and happiness to Jesus Chnst, 
since he redeems or frees us from sin and its 
evil consequences, and turns this evil to our good , 
Rom vii. 25. For more on this point, vide the 
article on Christ, 

SECTION LXXXI 

EXPLANATION OF THE IDEA WHICH IS COMMONLY 

CONNECTED IN THEOLOGY WITH THE EXPRESSION 

“actual sins,” and of the DIFFERENT DEGREES 

OP SIN 

We have thus far treated of the moral corruption 
of human nature, and its causes , we have also 
given a history of this doctrine ; s. 74 — 80. We 
now proceed to consider particular sinful actions, 
whose source is found in this same moral de- 
pravity.^ Vide s, 73, ad finem. We shall treat 
this subject under the two following divisions — 
Viz , (1) The nature of particular sinful actions, 
and their different kinds and divisions, s. 81—84, 
(2) The different state which arises m man on 
the commission of sm, s, 85 — 87, 

I Additional Explanation of the idea of Sm. 

We have before shewn, under s. 73, I , what is 
meant by the terms sin and to; and this 'will be 
presupposed in the remarks which follow. Since 
now we must regard this natural depravity as a 
sinful state, and since we must regard particular 
sinful actions as the conse^ueunce and result of this 


state, theologians, since the time of Cassianus, 
have adopted the division of sm into peccatum 
originate sjid peccatum actuale. Vide s. 79, No 4, 
ad finem, and Morns, p. 1 18, supra. Morus has, 
indeed, omitted the special consideration of the 
doctrine de peccato actuah in his JDogniatik, and 
assigned the discussion of it wholly to the depart- 
ment of Morals. But the general theory of actual 
[ sins belongs to the province of Dogmatical theo- 
logy, and IS commonly introduced by theologians 
into this department. 

Actual sms are, moreover, commonly denomi- 
nated peccata sensu striction. By actions, how- 
ever, theologians do not mean, m treating of this 
subject, those merely which are external — i e , 
which are committed by means of the body and 
its organs, but also those which are internal — 
1 . e , those which take place merely in the soul, 
and are performed m thoughts, desires, &c. 
Hence it has been common to subdivide actual 
sms into external a.nd internal, of which we shall 
say more hereafter. Actualis is a term which 
belongs to the later Latin, and was first used by 
Macrobms ; it answers to the older term actuosus, 
active, consisting in action, or to activus, which is 
sometimes employed m the same sense Hence 
Cicero says, vita actuosa, virtus actuosa, Nat. 
Deor. 1 . 40 , instead of which Macrobms writes, 
virtutes actuates. Seneca has, activa philosopkia, 
Ep. 95, and Qumctilian opposes activum (the 
practical) to speculativum, (the theoretical.) But 
sinful actions aie denominated peccata aciualia 
in opposition to native depravity, because they 
involve an actus transitorius, such as exists in all 
human actions , they have a beginning and an 
end. But original sm has m this life no end, but 
continues as long as man remains upon the earth. 
It IS not an act, but a state. The application of 
the term sm to this state is indeed inconvenient, 
because, according to tbe definition given of sin, 
native depravity cannot be literally so called , a 
more appropriate name would be, hereditary evil 
But since the former term is now common among 
theologians, and the thing denoted by it is accor- 
dant both with reason and scripture, it must be 
understood, and its ground must be known. 

In explanation of the subjective definition of 
sm given s. 73, 1. — viz , a free action which is not 
conformed to the law of God, or which deviates 
from this law, let the following additional remarks 
be considered. When we would judge respecting 
any action, internal or external, whether it is 
sinful or not, our decision must depend upon the 
three following conditions — viz , 

(1) That the man who commits the action had 
sufficient knowledge of the law, (notitia legis.) 
And this presupposes (a) that the law was ac- 
tually given to man, (6) that it was known by 
this individual, or at least, that it should have 
been known by him, and that so it is his own 
fault if he remained unacquainted with it , and 
(c) that he understood the sense of the law, or 
might have understood it Is any one of these 
conditions wanting, the act contravening the law 
IS, indeed, an evil, (foolish, hurtful in its ten- 
dency, &o ,) but not Vide s 73, 1. Cf. Rom. 
iv^ 15 ; V. 13, dpapria ovk iXKoyurai /i?) ovtoq 

VOfXOV. 

(2) That the action does not, lU fact, agree with 
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tlie law. The deteimination of this matter has 
often in particular cases more difficulty than one 
would think. The over-anxious and scrupulous 
man often regards certain actions, both internal 
and external, as sinful, while they are not for- 
bidden in the divine law; and in this way he 
needlessly disquiets himself. Another man mis- 
takes on this subject through indifference and 
carelessness But a far more common fault is, 
to allow self-love to pronounce too light and par- 
tial a sentence upon our own actions, while, on 
the other hand, we judge the actions of others 
too severely. Yide Matt \ii 3 — 5. Nor is the 
obligation of the law the same for all. Some 
laws are not universally obligatory, but binding 
only on certain individuals, and in particular 
cases The same action may be sin in one man, 
and not in another One does it with a convic- 
tion that It is not wrong, and so sms not , the 
other is doubtful, or convinced in his heart that 
it is wrong, and yet does it, and sins. This may 
be applied to the so-called ddLa^opa, indifferent 
things, fastings, amusements, card-playing, danc- 
ing, &c. Vide 1 Cor viii and ix , and Rom. 
XIV. 33. The further discussion of the subject of 
sin ex conscientia errante sive erronea belongs to 
the department of theological Morals. 

(3) That in the commission of the action, man 
had the use of his free-will, {rh avrE^ov<nbv, or 
vBkga TcpoaipEciQ ) An action which we have 
been compelled to do against our will, or which 
we have done without consciousness, cannot be 
regarded as our own action. This is true not 
only of evil, but of good actions. In order, now, 
that the action of a man may be free and so impu- 
table, he must in doing it (a) be in a state m 
which he can exercise his understanding, and 
determine his will according to that which his 
understanding approves , for this is essential to 
freedom Therefore no infant, no idiot, no in- 
sane person, no sleeper or dreamer, can commit 
siu, because he has notthe use of his understanding 
The shameful words and deeds, the blasphemy, &:c , 
which we often see and hear in dehrious persons, 
are not5^7^5, because they are not free actions; and 
if they are afterwards disposed to trouble them- 
selves on account of what they may have said or 
done in such a state, they ought to be set at rest 
In order that a man’s action may be free, {b) his | 
power to act must not be hindered by external 
circumstances. If, therefore, m any case a man 
is compelled by some external necessity to act 
wholly against his will, or if he is barely re- 
strained in acting, so that he cannot proceed 
wholly according to his own will and intent, then 
his action is not free, or at least not perfectly free, 
and so is not imputable, or is not wholly so. 
Everything depends here upon the intention A 
man designs to do an evil deed, but is prevented 
from accomplishing his purpose by external cir- 
cumstances, and so does not sin indeed externally, 
but he does in his heart, and in the judgment of 
God and of his own conscience is deserving of 
pumshment. The case is the same as to the im- 
putation of a good act, the execution of which 
has been prevented by external circumstances. 
Vide Matt v. 28, coll, s 82. 


II, The different degrees of Sin. 

In common life sms are distinguished into 
gross and great sms, and light and trifling sins, 
and the latter are judged deserving of less pu- 
mshment than the former. This difference is 
founded m the nature of the thing itself. For 
whoever sms, acts against the obligation which 
rests upon him to fulfil certain duties , but this 
obligation has different degrees, according to the 
difference of the powers of the acting subject, 
and of his motives to action Hence it follows 
that one commits greater sms who has more 
power and stronger motives for doing right than 
one with whom these powers and motives were 
weaker Again : the less the motives and in- 
ducements to sm, and the more the reasons which 
were calculated to deter from the commission of 
it, so much the worse is the sin, and so much 
the more deserving of punishment. The mo- 
tives tending to withhold from sin are to be 
judged of from the peculiar situation, the cir- 
cumstances, the mode of thinking, and the 
knowledge of each individual , also, according to 
the nature of the person or thing with respect to 
which the sin is committed, (e.g, sms against 
parents, to w'hom we^ are under greater obliga- 
tions than to others ;) and also according to the 
consequences which flow from the sin. The con- 
sideration of this matter, however, properly falls 
into the department of theological morals. 

In entire conformity with these principles does 
the holy scripture decide respecting the different 
degrees of sin, and their desert of pumshment. 
Vide Matt v. 22 , John, xix. 11 , dpagria , 

Luke, xii. 47, 48 ; Matthew, xi 22 — 24 , 1 Tim. 
1 . 15,2 Peter, ii 20, 21. But since this dif- 
ference of degree in sin depends upon so many 
things, which are not always obvious, and cannot 
be duly estimated by others , upon the disposi- 
tions and intentions concealed in the heart of him 
who acts , upon his knowledge, his temptations, 
his powers and capacities ; it is often impossible 
for us in particular cases to form a correct judg- 
ment God only, who knows the heart of man, 
and the circumstances in which he acts, can ju(^e 
truly and decisively respecting his actions. To 
him, therefore, should this decision be left. Vide 
Rom. xiv. 4, av rig el 6 Kplvwv oXXorpiov oIke- 
rrjv , James, iv. 12 , Matt, vu. 1, seq. On this 
account, it is our wisdom, as well as our duty, 
although contrary to the common disposition of 
men, to judge ourselves with all possible strict- 
ness, but the faults of others with forbearance 
and toleration This, too, is according to the 
direction of Christ, Matt, vu 1 — 5,«oll. Luke, 
xni 2 — 5, Baumgarten has discussed this sub- 
ject minutely in his “ Biss, de gradibus peccato- 
rum Halae, 1744. 

Note 1 — The philosophers both of ancient 
and modem times have been almost entirely 
agreed that there is a difference of degree in 
sins ; with the exception only of the stoics, who 
maintained the paradoxical opinion, that all sms 
are alike. Vide Cicero, Parad. iii. ; Seneca, 
Ep. 66, Cicero, Be finibus honor, et malor. iv. 
27, sei^. They assumed that all virtues were 
equal *, and hence it followed, by way of contrast 
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tHat all vices were equal , and lienee, that all the 
virtuous and all the vicious were, in their view, 
on the same level— e. g , one who killed a slave 
without a cause committed, in their view, an 
equal sin with one who abused his father In this 
doctrine they were opposed chiefly by the peri- 
patetics But although they maintained this 
equality of virtues and of vices, they yet ascribed 
to them a different extent and limitation, so that 
some were capable of palliation, others unpar- 
donable , because some deviated more than others 
from the law ; and so with regard to the virtues, 
which were judged of by them according to their 
different utility. Hence we see that in substance 
they agreed with others, and only differed from 
them by this striking proposition, which they 
selected on account of its strangeness. All 
which they mean to affirm is, that one trans- 
gression IS as much a transgression as another , 
and all, m respect to their internal nature, are 
alike, because they are all violations of the rule, 
and so are opposite to the virtues. ^ And the 
same is taught by the text, James, ii 10, 11. 
But this internal nature of virtues and vices can- 
not be made the standard by which their great- 
ness IS determined, but the consequences which 
result from them, the purpose and intention of 
the soul from which they flow, and sometimes 
even the mere “ so it seems good” of the law- 
giver. Vide Tiedemann, System der Stoischen 
Philosophie, th. m. s. 151 — 156. 

Note 2. — Some theologians have maintained 
that sin, or rather the guilt of sm, is infinite in 
the philosophical sense, (culpam sive reatum pec- 
catorum esse infinitum.') They resort to this state- 
ment in order to explain more easily the infinite- 
ness of the satisfaction made by Christ, and also 
the eternity of the punishments of hell. Who- 
ever, they say, breaks the laws of the Infinite 
Being, brings upon himself infinite guilt. But 
this statement, taken in the strict philosophic 
sense, is incorrect For (a) it would follow from 
this that there was no difference of objects ; for 
the infinite is always like to itself, and cannot 
be increased or diminished. (6) An action which 
is directed against a particular object, does not, 
of necessity, partake of the nature of this object. 
Whether the object is finite or infinite is a matter 
of indifference with regard to the nature of the 
action, and makes no alteration in its character. 
A fimte action cannot become infinite, or involve 
infinite guilt, merely because it relates to an infi- 
nite object. If it could, then every good action 
agreeing with the divine law must be infinite, 
and have an infinite worthiness; and so the 
knowledge which man has of God must be infi- 
mte because it relates to an infinite being 
(c) This whole opmion rests upon a comparison 
of divine and human things carried too far, so as 
to give rise, as in innumerable other cases, to mis- 
take We look upon the crimes committed against 
rulers and magistrates as greater than those com- 
mitted against others, and we punish them more 
severely ; and this with justice. But the reason 
of this lies not so much in thepeisonal character 
or worth of the injured object, as in caie for the 
public welfare or security, which is more endan- 
gered by any indignity done to the magistracy 
Sian to a private person. Hence this crime, in 


order to deter others from committing it, must 
be punished more severely than others. But this 
principle cannot be applied in its whole extent 
to God, although such human representations 
are often applied to him. For, properly speak - 
mg, God cannot be injured by men , they cannot 
frustrate any of his plans, nor set aside, disturb, 
or throw effectual hindrances in the way of any 
of his counsels Vide Eberhard, Apologie des 
Sokrates, th. i. s. 374, f. 


SECTION LXXXII 

DIVISIONS or SIN IN RESPECT TO THE LAW, TO THE 
KNOWLEDGE AND PURPOSE OP HIM WHO COMMITS 
IT, AND TO THE ACTION ITSELF 

I. In respect to the Law 

As the law contains both precepts and ptufiibi- 
tions, it follows that actions deviating from it 
may be of two kinds — viz , (a) actions forbidden 
by the law, sms of commission, {peccata conmis- 
sioms;) (6) declining or refusing to perform ac- 
tions required by the law, sins of omission, (pec- 
cata omissioms.) The latter kind, as well as the 
former, are mentioned in the Bible, and declared 
to be equally sms, James, iv. 17, To him that 
knoweth to do good, (i. e , who has power and 
opportunity to perform it,) and docth it not, it is 
sm or, every omission of good, to perform 
which we are obliged by the divine law, is sm 
Cf Luke, XU 47 , Matt, vii, 19. A man, there- 
fore, who guards merely against sins of commis- 
sion, so that he cannot be charged with any open 
violation of the divine will, does not deserve the 
name of an observer of the divine law. To this 
character he can lay claim only when he has not 
to condemn himself for omitting the good which 
the law required him to perform. Thus, not 
only does he sm who does what is forbidden by 
God, but he too who omits to do what God re- 
quires. It is, however, a common error of men 
to regard sms of omission less than those of com- 
mission, because they are less externally visible. 
Some theologians, too, have maintained that sins 
of omission were less heinous and punishable 
than those of commission But this, as a gene- 
ral proposition, and applied to all cases, is false. 
To neglect to use the powers and faculties given 
ns IS often as iijjurious, sometimes more so, 
than the abuse of them in sms of commission. 
But because the evil done in sins of commission 
is often more immediate and obvious than in sms 
of omission, where the effect is more slow and is 
often lost in obscurity, we are easily led to re- 
gard the latter as less than the former. In the 
eyes of God, the thief and the murderer may be 
less vile than the hardhearted rich man, who re- 
fuses to relieve his dying neighbour, and suffers 
him to perish of hunger , although the former is 
severely punished by men, while the latter re- 
mains unpunished, and even may enjoy the 
highest repute and honour in the view of men. 
Christ teaches this. Matt xxv 41 — 46, where 
those who have not fed the hungry and clothed 
the naked are consigned by the Judge of the 
world to the place ot torment, as well as other 
offenders. He applies the term KctKOTrouiv to 
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the omission of a good action, Mark, lii 4 , 
Luke, VI. 9. 

II. In respect to the Knoivledge and the Will of him 

who sins 

(1) In respect to knowledge. In case of an illegal 
action, one either knows the law or he does not ; 
hence arises the division of sms into those of 
ignorance and those of knowledge, (peccata 
ignorantice^ and peccata cum scientia recti com- 
missa.) Sin, or transgression of the divine law, 
always presupposes a knowledge of this law , for 
without the knowledge of the law there can be 
no sm. Vide s 81, I The sin of ignorance is 
not found, therefore, m the case of one who is 
wholly ignorant of the divine law, or who has 
had no opportunity of becoming acquainted with 
It, in short, when his ignoiance is without any 
fault on his part Hence Christ sajs, John, xv 
22, 24, “ Had I not told it unto you, (that I was 
a divine teacher,) ye would not have sinned, (in 
rejecting me,) and had I not done such great 
miracles, (by which they are furnished with the 
means of judging correctly respecting me,) they 
had not had sin.” An ignorance of this kind, 
which IS wholly without criminality, is called 
by the schoolmen, ignorantia invincibihs , and, 
however various are the explanations which they 
give of it, they are agreed in saying, that it must 
be excused, and cannot be imputed. In particu- 
lar cases, however, it is very difficult to judge 
respecting others, whether the ignorance of any 
one IS, or is not, without any fault on his part ; 
for what seems to one easy to be known, so that 
he can hardly conceive how it should appear 
dark or difficult, is attended in the view of an- 
other with insuperable difficulties and hindrances 
Hence we ought to be very cautious in judging 
God only can determine infallibly whether, and 
how far, ignorance is attended with criminality. 
As soon, however, as any one neglects the means 
within his reach of acquiring knowledge of the 
law, his ignorance is no longer innocent, he 
commits actual sin, and is liable to punishment 
In order to d^sm of ignorance^ it may therefore be 
considered as essential that the person should 
have been able to know the law, and that his 
own negligence and forbearing to inquire is the 
only cause of his ignorance. 

Nearly related to these are sins committed 
through error, (per errorem commissa;) hence 
they are often classed with sins of ignorance 
Sms of error are those which are committed 
(a) when one erroneously supposes that a law 
exists, when in fact there is none — e g , when 
one supposes it is his duty to persecute heretics 
and errorists ; (6) when one misunderstands the 
law, or (c) when, through error, he fails in the 
application of the law to particular cases ; or 
( 5 ) when he judges erroneously respecting the 
obligation under which he is laid by the law. 
The only question now is, whether such an error 
is without fault, or not , whether it was in our 
power to avoid it. These different kinds of sin 
are distinguished in the scriptures, and are al- 
ways there judged of, according to the principles 
here laid down — e g., Luke, xxui 34, Father, 
forgive them, (there was, therefore,, sm m this 
case ; for they had had opportunity to become 


better instiucted; and yet there were many 
things which diminished their guilt , and so 
Christ adds,) for they know not what they do. 
Acts, ill 17, Kara dyvoiav sTrpd^erf* and Paul 
says, respecting himself, 1 Tim. i. 13, God had 
forgiven him for persecuting Christians, otl 
dyvowv iTTOLTjaa sv dmcTT'K^. Sins in generial 
are sometimes called dyvo-r\para, Heb. ix 7. 
Heb. Lev. iv. 2, 13, where sms of ignorance 
of every kind are spoken of at length. The fur- 
ther discussion of this subject belongs to theo- 
logical morals. 

(2) In respect to the will. Here, again, it must 
be presupposed, that without the free determina- 
tion of the will no sin can exist Such an act 
does not depend upon me, and is not to be re- 
garded as mine. Vide s. 81, I. ad finem. In 
order to estimate correctly the sinfulness of 
human actions, and their liability of punishment, 
regard must be had to the motives and induce- 
ments which act on the human will, and the re- 
lations of men with regard to them, and the 
situation m which the offender is placed. Ac- 
cording to these circumstances must the degree 
of the sinfulness of actions be judged and esti- 
mated. Sms may be divided, m respect to the 
intention with which they are committed, into the 
following classes — viz., 

A. Involuntary sins, when one transgresses 
the law of God, without having formed a proper 
resolution or purpose of so doing, {si ahsit con- 
siliwn peccandi ) Among these are — 

(a) Sms of precipitancy, “ qucef as Cicero 
says, (Officus, I. 8,) “ repeniina aliquo motu animi 
acciduntf m opposition to deliberate sins, pre- 
pense and aforethought. Sms of this kind are 
committed when persons act so precipitately that 
they do not once think of the law forbidding the 
action which they perform, or do not duly con- 
sider the reasons which he against it. They 
ought to be carefully distinguished from sms 
which are committed through levity In order 
that a trespass committed by me should be through 
mere precipitancy, I must not have sought the 
opportunity to sm , the time between the resolu- 
tion and the action must have been very short, 
and the feeling which has carried me away must 
have been very strong. The sin. too, must be 
followed by deep repentance, and a firm resolve 
to avoid the same m future. Such sms of pre- 
cipitancy ought not, however, to be lightly re- 
garded, because they often plunge us into great 
calamity, and, if often repeated, cease to be sins of 
precipitancy Sins of this nature are mentioned 
m Gal. vi. 1, where Christians are exhorted to be 
on their guard against them, and to enteavour, m 
the spirit of meekness, to restore those who have 
committed them. Vide also Psalm Ixxiii 2, coll, 
ver. 23, seq. 

(If) Sins of weakness, (peccata infirmitatis.) 
These, in the strictest sense of the term, can take 
place only when one knows that what he does is 
against the law, but yet is not physically able to 
forbear doing it. They are seen in persons who 
are not sufficiently confirmed m goodness, who 
have not a settled habit of doing right, and whose 
passions are very violent. Sms, however, can- 
not be said to be committed from mere weakness. 
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unless he who commits them has used on his part 
a proper watchfulness, and has resisted his evil 
desires, and found, after all, that it was impos- 
sible for him wholly to exclude them from his 
mind, or to fulfil his duties and his good inten- 
tions This IS the case of which Christ speaks, 
Matt xxvi. 41, “ The spirit is willing (^TrpoOv fiov ) , 
but the Jlesh (i e., the body, hy which the 
soul is so much influenced) is weak (aaOevrjc) ,” 
i e , as weak men, whose spirit dwelt m a dis- 
ordered body, they were not able to execute the 
good purposes for which they had a willingness 
The general maxim contained in this passage is 
the following men are often hindered by sense | 
and passion from the execution of their best pur- 
poses, and yield to the inducements to sin The 
scriptures, therefore, always presuppose in these 
sins a certain goodness of heart, and the serious 
purpose of avoiding sin, and deep repentance on 
account of it when it has been committed Men, 
therefore, who are totally corrupt, and in whom 
all moral sense is suppressed, cannot commit sins 
of weakness , though, on the other hand, it is not 
entirely true, according to the common affirma- 
tion of some theologians, that the pious only and 
the truly regenerate can commit sins of weakness 
. and precipitancy, and that, as some will say, 
all the sins of the unrenewed are to be regarded as 
sins of design, (Germ Bosheiissunden ) For, as 
e'ven the pious man is frequently borne away hy 
the violence of passion to the inconsiderate com- 
mission of deeds which are against his own will 
and purpose , this must certainly he much oftener 
the case with unrenewed men , and unless they 
are in a high degree corrupt and vicious, it cannot 
be affirmed with certainty respecting them, that 
they always sin from sheer wickedness, and that 
they never fight against sin and endeavour to re- 
sist It. For a man who is addicted to a particular 
vice, and who often commits one sin, may yet 
have in him much which is good, and strive with 
earnestness and zeal against other sins to which 
he IS tempted. Now, little as sin can in any 
case be approved or exculpated, it is yet true that 
many very gross outbreakmgs of sin in particular 
cases and persons are to he considered as sins of 
weakness and precipitancy, and that the Om- 
mscient Being often passes a different judgment, 
with regard to the morality of such actions, from 
that which men commonly form, or are able to 
form. This is the case, for example, with theft, 
suicide, homicide, infanticide, and other similar 
crimes, which, on account of their consequences, 
need to he severely punished hy human courts. 

B. VoLUNTAEY SINS, peccata voJuntaria, or 
promretica, (from wpoatpscrtc:, propositum^ con- 
silium.') '[^ese are committed with a determina- 
tion of breaking the law of God. 

I (a) When any one knows the law, and, before 
he sins,^ distinctly recollects it, or might easily re- 
collect it, and yet proceeds to sm, then his sm 
is voluntary; so also, when he delights himself in 
the sin which he has committed, approves of it, 
and wishes for an opportunity to repeat it, not- 
withstanding he is convinced, or might he, that 
the act is opposed to the divine law. 

(b') A sin does not cease to be wZwTitory and 
I deliberate, because he who commits it may have 
I been urged on by the command, the threat, the 


solicitation, or the contempt, of men For in this 
case It is in my power to leave the sm undone ; 
and if I comniit it, I form the resolution oi 
breaking the law of God in order to escape an 
evil threatened me hy man. Vide Matt x 28. 
An exception is of course made with regard to 
proper physical compulsion — e g., if one strikes 
another with my hand, against mj^ own will, the 
action in such a case is no more mine 

(c) It IS not necessary that every voluntaiy 
sin should be a gross one , even the smallest vio- 
lation of the law which takes place with delibera- 
tion is a voluntary sin ; and it may even he th^ 
an action which is not in itself sinful, and which 
is only regarded as such from an unenlightened 
conscience may become a voluntary sin by being 
dehberatelj performed , for the person m such a 
case forms a resolution to break the law of God-— 
e. g., when one regards card-playing as forbidden, 
and yet plays Vide s. 81, 1. 2. 

(^d) The highest degree of voluntary sin is that 
in which one sms with willingness, jrom mere 
wickedness, and for the sake of the sin itself, (pec- 
catum fnvolum, or Ikovglov ) Every such sin is 
indeed voluntary , but every voluntary sin does 
not spring from pure malice or evil. Such a sin 
exists only when one violates the law without 
being tempted to it hy external solicitations or 
opportunities. There are, ther^ore, many vo- 
luntary sms which do not result from this pure 
evil, and which are not committed with this per- 
fect cordiality ; but which may he even reluctantly 
performed, through fear of persecution, contempt, 
or some other cause. In such a case, we have 
the sm of purpose, not of mere evil Should one 
in opposition to his own convictions renounce 
religion at a time of persecution, or when irre- 
ligious opmious were prevalent, he would sin 
voluntarily y but for him to do this without the 
influence of persecution, of danger, or of any soli- 
citation from without, would he to sin cordially 
and from entire wickedness. Paul names this 
sinning CKoucrtwg, Heh. x. 26, where he speaks of 
just such a denial of the faith, and justly declares 
it to he one of the most heinous and unpardon- 
able of crimes. 

(e) When from the frequent repetition of a 
sin, a habit is formed, this sin thus made habitual 
is denominated a vice , e. g , the vice of drunken- 
ness, &c. The term vice is used m two senses — 
VIZ., sometimes to denote the habit itself of act- 
ing against the divine law ; sometimes to denote 
the particular actions which originate in such a 
habit. Thus when it is said, a man is guilty of a 
great vice, the meaning is, that he has committed 
a sinful action which with him is habitual. 
Hence every vicious man is a sinner — i. e,, a 
transgressor of the divine law , hut every sinner 
is not of necessity vicious Cf. Michaelis, Von 
der Sunde, s 337, seq. and Toellner, Thcolo- 
gische TJntersuchungen, th i h. 2, Num. 7. 

Note . — As the sacred writers always proceed 
on the principle that God, as ruler, has a right to 
prescribe laws to men, and that men, as his sub- 
jects, are always bound to obey; they describe 
those who knowingly and wilfully transgress his 
authority, as enemies, reoels, and insurgents, and 
their crimes, as rebellion, enmity, &c. , so Psalm 
vui. 3 , Rom. viii. 7 ; James, iv. 4. On the con- 
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trary, the vii tuous man is described ih the Bible 
as obedient and submissive who willingly 

and cheerfully bows to the authority of God, 
Humility often stands for piety, and pride for 
wickedness, — intentional and deliberate sms ; and 
the proud are those who commit them Vide 
Ps cxix 21, 51 , XXV 9. Why are the virtuous 
called humble and obedient All vntue should 
proceed from religious motives, from thankful 
love, and a spiiit of obedience towards God. 

(3) In respect to the actions themselves, or the 
acting subject, sms are divided into internal and 
external. We act either with our souls simply, 
or with them in connexion with the body, ot 
which the soul makes use as its organ. This divi- 
sion IS found m the New Testament, Matt ix. 4 , 
Rom. ill. 13, seq , 2 Cor. vii. 1, {pdkvcfxoQ aapkoQ 
Kai rjvevparoQ ) Peccaia actuaha interna, are 
those which are committed merely in heart, or in 
thought. They are also called actiones (pravas) 
animt, and are comprehended by Paul under the 
term epya, GaL v, 19, seq coll, Rom L 28 — 31. 
Among these, however, we are not to include 
those evil desires that rise involnutarily and 
without guilt in the hearts of men which are 
rather the disease of the soul than its guilt. They 
are committed only when the desires after for- 
bidden things rising m the heart are cherished, 
entertained, delighted m, and executed , m short, 
when, as James says, (ch i. 15,) sin is conceived 
in the heart. Cf. s. 78, IV. 

Peccata actuaha externa, are those unlawful 
actions which one commits with the body and its 
members. They are divided, according to the 
different manner in which the disposition of the 
soul IS made known through the body, into pec- 
cata oris or linguce, (Matt. v. 22 , Rom. in. 14 , 
James, in, 2,) gestuum and opens. The external 
or bodily actions of men are, however, only so far 
sinful and liable to punishment, as they depend 
on the soul or the will, Matt xv. 18 — 20 ; other- 
wise, they cannot be denominated sms. Vide 
No II. 2, of this section Hence Christ calls the 
heart of man the treasury {^rjaavpoQ) of good and 
evil, where good and evil actions he concealed, 
and are prepared, before they are externally ex- 
hibited; Matthew, xii 34,35, coll Mark, vii. 21. 
The body is merely the instrument or subject, 
which obeys the commands of the soul Hence 
it IS plain that it is false to consider internal sms 
as less heinous and deserving of punishment than 
external sins, as is commonly done. This mis- 
take results from the fact that internal sms are 
concealed from the view of men, and cannot 
therefore be punished by them. We deceive 
ourselves here also, by conceiving of the relation 
between men and God as about the same as that 
which subsists between man and his fellow man, 
especially like that between subjects and a human 
ruler, where thoughts are not liable to punish- 
ment, so long as they remain mere thoughts, and 
are unknown to other men. But to God the 
mere thoughts of men are as much known as 
their outward actions. Vide 1 Cor. iv. 5, and 
s 22 , and he can therefore bring them into judg- 
ment for the one as well as for the other. Hence, 
m the Bible, the very significant epithet, Kap- 
hoyvwaTrjg (i) iprr) is applied to God. It is also 


obvious that in very many cases internal sins 
are, in the sight of God, more heinous and ill- 
deserving than external For example one 
man occupies his fancy with shameless and un- 
chaste images. He commits internal sin, although 
no other man can reproach him for it, or punish 
him, because it is done merely in heart. Another 
man, ordinarily chaste, is. borne away by passion 
at one time actually to commit fornication or 
adultery, and thus brings upon himself shame or 
punishment from man, while the other goes free. 
Both have sinned But which of the two sins is, m 
the sight of God, of the darkest character and the 
most deserving of punishment, the internal or the 
external ? The decision in this case is not diffi- 
cult , and if we, like the omniscient God, knew 
the heart, we should all decide in the same man- 
ner with regard to offences of this nature Hence 
Christ says, Matt v. 28, whoever looks upon a 
woman to lust after her hath committed adultery 
with her already in his heart. Cato pronounced 
j ustly a similar judgment Furtum sine uJla quoque \ 
attrecfatione fieri posse, sofa mente atque animo, 
wt /wrtwm ABNiTENTE ; Gellms, xi. 18, ad 
finem. 

SECTION LXXXIIl 

OP SGML OTHBa DIVISIONS OP SIN, AND SINS OP 
PARTICIPATION 

I. Some minor divisions of sins. 

Besides the divisions of sm already mentioned, 
s. 82, there are also many others which are either 
wanting in exactness and philosophic correctness, 
or are of less consequence, as they cast hut little 
light upon the doctrine itself, and only furnish 
some contingent characteristics of particular 
kinds of sm. Some of them are also liable to 
great abuse. Still, as they are frequently found 
in the writings of the schoolmen and of modern 
theologians, it is necessary to understand them 
as matters of history. 

(1) The division of sins in respect to the 
object of the law against which the sin is com- 
mitted into those which are committed against 
God, against one’s neighbour, and against oneself, 
is a very common division, hut far from being 
accurate and just. For the object of every sin, 
if the formate of it is considered, is God. The 
obligation to obey the law issues from him as 
the supreme Ruler and Lawgiver. Again ; every 
one who commits a sin, of whatever kind it may 
be, sms in each case against himself. For m 
the commission of it he most injures himself. 

Note. — We may here notice the division of 
sins which is found among the schoolmen, into 
peccata philosophica (those committed gainst the 
laws of nature), and peccata theologica, (those 
committed against the revealed will of God.) But 
no characteristics can be given by which these 
two kinds of sinning can he distinguished from 
each other ; and the guilt and ill desert of both 
must be necessarily equal, since God is no less 
the author of the laws of nature than of those of 
Revelation. We may learn something of the 
great abuse of this division, of which some of the 
Jesuits since the close of 'the seventeenth cen- 
tury have been chargeable, from church history 
I and theological ethics. 
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(2) Sms ha^e been divided, in lespect to their 
greater or less guilt and desert of punishment, 
into mortaka or non-venalia (unpardonable), and 
venalia (pardonable) , — sms unto deaths and venial 
sms. The phrase sin unto death is taken from 
1 John V. 1 6, sphere, however, it has an entirely 
dijfferent meaning from that which is given to it 
in this connexion — viz., punishment with death at 
a human tribunal, a crime worthy of death, a capi- 
tal crime. But this phrase, as used by theologians, 
is taken in the Hebrew sense, and denotes sms 
which draw after them death — i e,, dmne punish- 
ment — e. g, John, viii. 21, 24, dTToOaveLaOs bv 
ry djjiapTLq, vpwv. The term peceatum vemale is 
found even in Augustine Very different opmions, 
however, are entertained by theologians as to the 
meaning of this division ; and there has been 
much controversy about it, especially between 
the theologians of the Roman and the protestant 
church. In order that this term may be understood 
in a sense conformed to the Bible, it must be ex- 
plained in the following way, every sin, as such, 
deserves punishment, ^Sravarov aTTOKvst, James, 
1 . 15,) nor do the least remain unpunished The 
pious man, therefore, either does no-t sin at all, or 
if he sins, deserves pumshment, (death.) But if 
any one has sinned through ignorance, heedless- 
ness, human weakness, or precipitancy, he may 
hope for the pardon (veniam) of his sin, since he 
did not commit it with dehberate purpose. Vide 
s 82. Heinous sins remain always deserving of 
punishment ; but those who repent of their sms 
and with all their hearts turn from them, receive, 
according to the doctrine of the scriptures, par- 
don from God, through faith in Jesus Christ , 
and the Christian knows, that through his faith 
his sms are truly forgiven him. Vide Rom. vm. 1, 
ov^tv KaraKpipa, 1 John, i 9, coll, ii, 1 ; Ps. ciii. 
8—18. 

(3) As the phrase to cry to Heaven is used m 
the Bible with reference to particular sins, some 
have thence taken occasion to introduce the divi- 
sion of sms into clamanha and non-clamaniia 
The texts are, Gen. iv. 10; xvm. 20, Ex. in 7, 
James, v. 4, coll Is. xxii. 14. The sins men- 
tioned in these passages have been comprised in 
the following distich — 

Clamitat ad ccelum vox sanguinis et Sodomorum, 

Vox oppressorura, merces detenta laborum.” 

But this crying to Heaven is not given m the 
Bible as the definite mark of any particular sins, 
and it may be spoken of many others besides 
those to which it is actually applied. It depends 
merely upon the circumstances It is prosopo- 
poeia, and is used to denote great and aggravated 
offences, which have terrible consequences, but 
which arffnot punished in this world, either be- 
cause they remain undiscovered, or because, on 
account of great public corruption, they are not 
regarded as sins. Respecting such sms, the He- 
brew says, they cry to God, or, they caU to God 
for revenge— n e., they are punished by God with 
peculiar severity, although overlooked by men. 
Among sins of this nature, e. g , is perjury, re- 
speetmg which it is expressly said. Ex. xx. 7, 
that God will not forbear to punish it, although 
the phrase crying to Heaven is never used with 
respect to it m the Bible. On the contrary, it is 


said, respecting the blood of Christ, Heb. xii. 24, 
that it speaks better things than the blood of Abel; 
it calls upon God for favour and the forgiveness 
of sms, or it results in this, that God does par- 
don ; while Abel’s blood called on God to punish, 
or was followed by this consequence, that God 
punished the murderer. In connexion with these 
texts, vide Sir. xxxv. 18, “ The tears of the widow 
cry over themselves (to Heaven) against him who 
extorts them.” 

II . Participation tn the sms of others 

In 1 Tim. v. 22, Paul makes use of the lan- 
guage KoivLovsiv apapTLaLQ aXkoTpiaLg. Asm of 
participation is committed by any one, when the 
unlawful action, though not performed imme- 
diately by him, is yet done mediately through 
him, or, which is the same thing, is occasioned, 
aided, and abetted by him. Everything, there- 
fore, by which I give to my fellow m.an oppor- 
tunity, inducement, or occasion to sin, is a sin of 
participation. The guilt which rests upon me is 
greater or less, m proportion as I could have 
foreseen, or did actually foresee and approve, the 
sms which my fellow man has committed m con- 
sequence of these opportunities and inducements 
which I placed in his way. In a great variety of 
ways can one give to another occasion to sin , — 
by command, by bad advice and counsel (John, 
xvm. 14, 2 Sam. xvi. 21), by praising wicked 
deeds, by concealment, by omitting to place all 
possible resistance in the way of the sm, or by 
failing to give needful admonition, warning, or 
correction, (1 Sara. ni. 13 ) The mere partici- 
pator, however, has not always equal guilt with 
the one who himself directly commits the sin. 
The guilt of the one may be greater or less than 
that of the other, or that of both may he equal ; 
and this will he according to the circumstances 
in each particular case. The more full discus- 
sion of the whole subject belongs properly to the 
department of morals. 

There is one class of sms of participation which 
deserves more particular notice here, although 
the consideration of it at large belongs to theo- 
logical morals — viz., scandds, so called. We 
subjoin only a few remarks. '2>KMa\ov (h5|7id) 
is, literally, anything by which one is made to fall, 
It then signifies anything by which one is in- 
jured— e.g, snares, plots; finally, in a moral 
sense, it denotes not only every deliberate and 
designed solicitation of another to evil, but also 
everything by which one gives to another occa- 
sion to sm, even m a more indirect way, and if he 
had no intention of so doing — e. g , the had ex- 
ample which one sets before another. This term 
is sometimes used m the discourses of Jesus to 
signify temptation to apostasy from Christianity 
— e g , Matt xviii. 6 , John, xvi. 1 ; but it is 
also used by Christ in a wider sense — e. g., Matt, 
xvii. 27, where it denotes the inducement to dis- 
obey magistrates, which one offers to another by 
his conduct , and in general aKav^dkiZeLv is with 
him to give occasion to sm, to tempt, Matt. v. 29, 30. 
Such an offence or scandal may he committed 
either in word or in external deed. Actions and 
words may in themselves he right and innocent ; 
but if one can foresee that by them another may 
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be led into sin, it is bis duty to refrain from them. 
On these principles, Paul judges respecting the 
eating of meats regarded as unlawful, and of i 
flesh offered to idols, in presence of persons who ; 
had conscientious scruples i espectmg it, Rom xiv. : 
20 — 25, 1 Cor viii 10 — 13 The maxims which ; 
Paul lays down in these places are very im- 
portant and worthy of being laid to heart, because : 
they are applicable to all similar cases The ac- 
countability and ill-desert of a person guilty of ; 
such an offence is different, in proportion to the 
deed itself and its consequences The easier it is 
to avoid the seductive action, the more important 
the office and station of the one who does it , the 
more unlawful the action is m itself, and the 1 
greater the evil done by it, so much the greater 
and more deserving of punishment is the offence. 

Scandals or offences are sometimes divided, in 
respect to the subject^ into those given and those 
received — a division, however, which is in many 
respects inconvenient ; it is further treated of in 
theological raoials. Scandals given aie those ac- 
tions of an injurious tendency, to the omission of 
which one is obligated, either from the nature of 
the actions themselves, or from the particular 
circumstances of the case. To commit an action 
in such a case is cricavSaXi^siv viva (active), 
Matt xviii. 6. Scandals received are such actions 
as may prove temptations to some one, but which 
are either in themselves good and according to 
duty, or at least indifferent m their moral cha- 
racter. In the first case, one may give offence or 
occasion sin without being accessory to it, and so 
without sin on his part. In the second case, it 
is a duty to abstain from the action, according to 
the advice of Paul, as we have seen above. This 
scandalum acceptum is fftcavdoXiffQyjvaL kv rivi, 
Matt XI 6; xiii. 57 (the first case), Rom. xiv 21, 
(the second case ) 

In judging of sms of participation and of scan- 
dals, moralists often mistake by carrying the 
matter too far m theory, and thus weakening the 
effect of their rule ; as, on the other hand, men 
in common life are apt to j'udge too lightly and 
indulgently respecting such sms. In order to 
guard against this latter fault, which is often very 
injurious, it is well to reverse the case, and see 
how we should judge respecting participation in 
good, virtuous, and noble actions, and how care- 
ful we should be to make out our title to reward 
in consequence of this participation In this 
way many incautious decisions respecting these 
sms would be prevented. 


SECTION LXXXIV. 

OF THE BLASPHEMY AGAINST THE HOLY GHOST, OR 
THE SIN AGAINST THE HOLY GHOST 

The latter phrase (the sin against the Holy 
Ghost), which is introduced into theology, is 
both unscriptural and very inconvenient, on ac- 
count of its indefiniteness and vagueness. For 
there are many sins against the Holy Ghost 
which are not yet blasphemy against him. Vide 
Acts, vii. 51, 1 Thess iv. 8. The blasphemy of 
the Holy Ghost (/3Xacr^jjju;ia, or \6yoQ uQTrvBvpLa 
(iyiov) is the sm which is intended in this discus- 
sion ; and this, too, is the scriptural mode of ex- 


pressing it The proof-texts properly relating I 
to this subject are, Matt. xii. 31, 32, Mark, iii. 
28 — 30, Luke, xii. 10, with which many com- 
pare the texts Heb. VI. 4 — 6, x 29, 1 Pefc.iv. 14; 
John, XV. 22 — 24, &c , although their reference 
to this subject is disputed by others. 

I Historical Ohsei vatioiis 

Even among the ancients the explanations 
given of this subject were very diverse, and often 
very indefinite and unsettled Athanasius wrote 
a whole dissertation on this subject; Ep. 4, ad 
Serapion In this he states, among other things, 
the opinion of Origen, that “ all the sms com- 
mitted after baptism were sms against the Holy 
Ghost ” But in the writings of Ongen now ex- I 
tant, he places the sin against the Holy Ghost m 
the denial of the divinity of Jesus Christ, by 
means of which he performed miracles (works of 
the Holy Spirit ) So Theognostus of Alexan- 
dria, Hilarius, and Ambrosius, although the latter 
in one place explains himself differently. In the 
Pastor of Hermas this sm is explained to be 
blasphemy m general. 

Since the fourth century, two explanations 
have, however, found the most approbation , and 
although they are both very differently modified, 
yet the most dive^'se representations can be ar- 
ranged under the one or the other of these general 
classes (1) The explanation of Chrysostom 
(Horn 42, m Matt), to which Hieronymus also 
assents, (Comm in Matt 12.) According to 
them, one commits the sin against the Holy 
Ghost who asserts that the miracles performed 
by Chiist through the aid of the Holy Ghost 
w ere done by the agency of an evil spirit (2) 
The other is the opinion of Augustine. He is 
not indeed always consistent with himself m his 1 
views respecting the kind of sin which should he 
regarded as the sin against the Holy Ghost. But 
he makes the principal character of this sin to be 
the obstinate impenitence of the sinner till the 
close of his life, and from this circumstance he 
explains it, that this sin is not forgiven. 

To one or the other of these explanations most 
of the theologians of the Western church have 
attached themselves, at least in general. The 
reformers of the sixteenth century came out of 
the school of Augustine, and generally adopted 
his views on this subject Hence the following 
description of this sm was the most common 
among the Lutheran theologians of the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, and a part of the eighteenth centu- 
ries — VIZ., it is committed when any one recog- 
nises the Christian doctrine as divine, and in- 
wardly approves it, but yet denies it » against his 
own convictions, opposes and blasphemes it, and 
perseveres in this deliberate contempt of all the 
means of grace, through which the Holy Spirit 
acts upon his heart, even till the close of life. 

Against this view, however, many difficulties 
have been urged, (a) It is said that in the texts 
of senpture above cited the ordinary operations 
of the Spirit of God are not intended, but the ex- 
traordinary. (b) That every sm, persevered m 
until death, is followed by condemnation; and 
that this cannot therefore be a distinguishing 
characteristic of the sm against the Holy Ghost 
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For these reasons other theologians prefer the 
opinion of Chrysostom and Hieronymus — e g., 
most of the Anmmian theologians, and, after 
theni^ Stackhouse, Tillotson, and other English 
divines. These again were followed by most of 
the German Lutheran theologians of the eigh- 
teenth centurj', after Pfaff, Schubert, Baum- 
garten, and others, had assented to this view 
For the opinions of the theologians of the Ro- 
mish church on this point, vide Mart. Gerbert, 
De peccato m Sp. S , S. Blasii, 1760 ; and Hirt, 
Be logomachiis circa Doctrmam de Spiritu 
Sancto obviis, where the opinions of the Lutheran 
theplogians are carefully collected. Vide Nces- 
selt’s “ Bucherkenntniss” for an account of an 
almost innumerable multitude of other works on 
this subject — e g., those of Feuerborn, Musecus, 
Schubert, Zellner, Hauber, Flatt (a prize essay, 
1770), Buchwitz, Semler (1768), &c. 

II Scriptural Representation. 

The Pharisees and Scribes attributed the mira- 
cles which Jesus wrought to confirm and estab- 
lish lus divine mission, to the devil, with the 
malicious purpose of rendering Jesus suspected 
in the view of the people, upon whom his mira- 
cles had produced a great impression, as being a 
magician, standing in alhance with the deviJ. It 
was this wicked calumny which led Jesus to 
make the declaration respecting the unpardon- 
abieness of the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost, 
according to the express information of Mark, 
c. lii. 30. The following remaiks may serve to 
explain this declaration of Jesus . — * 

(®) ^^<^cr(pT}fxia is any slander or calumny 
which aims to disgrace or dishonour any one, 
whether it be God or created beings, angels and 
men, 2 Pet. ii, 10, 11; Mark, vii 22. In this 
passage it is used m the widest sense, and so in- 
cludes both. (It IS inaccurately rendered by 
Luther, in Mark, iiL 28, blasphemy against God,) 
Therefore Christ says, “ All other sms, and even 
blasphemies (against God and men), may be for- 
given to men (if they seek forgiveness m the ap- 
pomted way) , but for that sin alone, which is 
committed by blasphemy agamst the Holy Ghost, 

IS no forgiveness to he expected It is the most 
heinous of all sms. 

(6) The phrase Son of man is sometimes ap- 
plied to the Messiah, considered in his whole 
character (SredvdpijoTroQ) , it is however borrowed 
Irom his inferior nature, and relates chiefly to his 
humanity. The contemporaries of Jesus were 
especially offended by the humiliation of the Son 
of man, which was so contradictory to their ex- 
^^ations respectmg the Messiah, Matt. xi. 6 , 

^ Blasphemy directed against the 
Messiah was mdeed, m all cases, a great offence , 
but m the ignorant and misguided multitude it 
w^ by no means so great a sm as in those who 
led them astray ; and hence in their case there 
was hope of pardon. They were among those 
who knew not what they did, Luke, xxim 34. 

^ (c) The case was very different with the Pha- 
nsees; they blasphemed against the Holy Ghost, 
since they knew that the Holy Ghost acted 
through Chnst, hut yet denied it, and cast con- 
tempt upon his agency. The support and 


guidance of the Son of mams constantly ascribed 
by Christ and the apostles to the Holy Spirit. 
Vide Matt, iii 16 ; John, iii. 34 ; Acts, x 38 It 
is not, however, the personal dignity of the Holy 
Ghost, as God, which is here spoken of, nor does 
Christ design to say that a sin against one divine 
person is greater than against another,— for wdiich 
no reason can be supposed ; nor would he inti- 
mate that the Holy Ghost was superior to him- 
self and the Father; for, according to his instruc- 
tions, they are equal in dignity ; but he speaks 
only of the operations of the Holy Spiiit, and of 
his manifestation., which was so plainly exhibited 
in Christ For the luork of God and the work of 
the devil are here opposed to each other, and in 
Mark, ui. 29, 30, Trinvpa dytov and ’Tnnvpa 
aKaGapTov' and instead of the phrase, to cast out 
devils by the spirit of God, which is found, Matt, 
xin 28, we find the phrase, by the finger of God, 
used m Luke, xi 20. The sin here described is 
therefore called blasphemy against the Holy Ghost, 
because it is committed against those divine 
operations which are especially ascribed to the 
Holy Ghost as his oeconomic work. But it does 
not follow that the personal dignity of the Holy 
I Ghost IS greater than that of the Father or the 
Son. The Pharisees, therefore, committed the 
sm against the Holy Ghost not only by obsti- 
nately denying, against their own convictions, the 
miracles which Jesus performed in proof of his 
divine mission, and which they knew in their 
hearts to be performed through divine agency, 
but by giving them out as imposture and the 
effect of an evil spirit, with whom Jesus stood in 
alhance, in order thus to render his doctrine sus- 
picious. This, considering the circumstances in 
which the Pharisees were, shewed a high degree 
of wickedness, and was actual blasphemy against 
God— a designed and deliberate blasphemy, too, 
which they were by no means disposed to repent 
of or to retract. Here two questions arise— 

VIZ., 

(1) Can the sm against the Holy Ghost he still 
committed at the present time ? Those who adopt 
the opinion of Augustine commonly affirm that 
it can. But among those theologians who have 
explained these texts after the manner of Chrysos- 
tom and Hieronymus, the opinions on this sub- 
ject vary, (a) Some of them maintain the affir- 
mative. They thmk that whoever denies the 
miracles of Christ, casts contempt upon them, or 
gives them out as deception, imposture, or magic, 
still commits this sin, although (as they some- 
times cautiously add) no one can undertake to 
decide whether it has been committed by ano- 
ther fh) But the other side was taken long ago 
by some Arminian theologians, (e. g , by Lim- 
borch.) They maintained that only eye-wiu 
nesses of Christ’s miracles, as the Pharisees were, 
could be guilty of this sin, because no others had 
equal advantages for attaining to a full and un- 
douhting conviction of their certainty. Those in 
our times who pursue the general course of the 
Pharisees, deny and ridicule events respecting 
the historic truth and credibility of which fhey 
are in doubt, or which they suppose never to have 
taken place. Hence it is concluded that this sin 
can no more he committed, because miracles are 
no longer performed So Pfaff reasoned, and 
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after him many protestant theologians (c) There 
IS still, however, one case in which the same sm 
which was committed hy the Pharisees may he 
still committed — viz., where one is fully con- 
vinced of the histone truth of the miracles of 
Jesus, and that they were done through the 
divine power, and yet, in total opposition to his 
own convictions, and with the same malicious 
purpose which the Pharisees had, pronounces 
them to he imposture and deception, the effect of 
magic or other wicked arts. This would in 
reality be the same case with that of the Phari- 
sees. For the circumstance of having seen the 
miracles oneself is of no special consequence, and 
It is enough if one be convinced of their truth. 
When the conviction of the truth of the miracles 
is equally strong m one who has not seen them 
and in one who has, the same degree of guilt 
would seem to be necessarily involved in denying 
them. Such a case indeed will seldom occur, 
but the possibility of it must be admitted. 

(2) V^Hiy does Christ affirm, that this sin cannot 
he forgiven ? and what does he mean by this decla- 
ration ? The theologians who adopt Augustine’s 
hypothesis, understand here a real impossibility, 
in the proper and philosophical sense, and derive 
It from the nature of the sm itself, as being con- 
tinued to the end of life ; respecting which vide 
supra. Those who follow the other hypothesis 
have different opinions on this subject Some 
understand a real impossibihty, but do not enter 
upon the question, why it is impossible. Others 
take the ground, that this language means only 
that this sm is forgiven with great difficulty. So 
most of the theologians of the Romish church 
who adopt this hypothesis ; also many of the 
Arminian theologians and commentators , like- 
wise Heumann, Pfaff, and other protestants 
These again are divided in their opimons, since 
some suppose that Christ spoke conditionally, 
meaning that this sm could not be forgiven if it 
were not repented of, and others, that Christ here 
uses the language of feeling, which is accord- 
ingly to be understood hyperbolically, and not 
literally. Vide Koppe, Quo sensu peccato in 
Spiritum Sanctum venia a Christo negata fuerit , 
Gott. 1781. 

On this question we will give our own judg- 
ment. The words of Jesus are, ou/c 
iiQ TQV al&va — ovre ev tovtoj rtg aiSivL, ovrs kv 
T(g fxkXXovTL (i. e , according to the usus loquendi 
of the Jews, neither Aere nor hereafte?); 'ivoxog 
kcTTLv aioiVLov KpifficjQ, OT, according to another 
reading, dpapriaQ, (he incurs the guilt of a sin 
never to be pardoned, and for which he must 
endure the pains of hell ) The meaning cannot 
be, that God cannot forgive such a sin. For one 
who has sinned in a manner ever so aggravated, 
may yet repent and reform, and then he surely 
receives forgiveness ; and this is truly said re- 
specting blasphemy against God of any other 
kmd. It is obvious that Christ here speaks with 
leelmg and righteous indignation ; this is proved 
by all his words ; and on this account it is un- 
warrantable m us to give these terms an universal 
sense, and to apply them to every similar ease 
This Koppe has well shewn m the Essay before 
mentioned. But although Christ spoke with feel- 
ing, it does not follow that he went too far, or 


affirmed anything which is not in strict accord- 
ance with truth For the feehng which Christ 
exhibits is never accompanied either by error or 
sm. The case properly stands thus (a) all ex- 
perience shews that a man who has anived at 
such a point of wickedness seldom comes to a 
knowledge of the truth or to repentance , hence 
Paul says, with regard to such sinners, d^vvaroi' 
yap, K T.X , Heb vi 4—6. Vide other texts 
cited at the beginning of this section. (6) But 
Christ, as one who knows the heart, was most 
firmly convinced that those whom he addressed 
would never repent of that deliberate blasphemy, 
but would persevere m it to the end. The reason 
why he spoke so decidedly was, that he knew what 
was in man, and did not need that any one should 
teach him ; John, ii 25 , xvi 30 In this way, 
the theories of Augustine and of ChrysQStom 
somewhat agree on this point , and we have also 
a plain reason why Christ speaks so decidedly 
m this case, while yet we cannot do so in similar 
cases. 

SECTION LXXXV 

OP THE STATE INTO WHICH MEN ARE RROUGHT BV 

THE COMMISSION OP SIN, AND THE DIFFERENT 

KINDS AND NAMES OF IT 

I The state of sinners in respect to their conduct 
and disposition. 

Those m whose hearts evil desires no more 
prevail, hut rather virtuous feelings and a dispo- 
sition inclined to moral good, are called upright, 
virtuous, (^probos, honestos^') but those who aie 
thus, out of regard to God — i. e., from obedience 
to the known will and command of God, and 
from thankful love to him — are called pious {pigs'), 
religious , although this distinction is not always 
observed lu common discourse The latter is the 
state which we are required to possess by the 
precepts of Christianity A short summary of 
Christian doctiine on this point is contained m 
the first epistle of John The Bible recognises 
no other virtue or holiness than that which springs 
from rehgious motives , religious virtue, we are 
there taught, is the only virtue which has true 
worth in the sight of God; and this we are taught 
even in the Old Testament Those who possess 

this rehgious virtue are there called 
D^TOn, Sucaioi, ay tot, wp^uQ, evaetde, SovXol 
Osov, fc r, X, , one of the opposite character is 
called do’s'^hg, ddiKog, ic. t. X. But one who acts 
according to his corrupt desires, and does so ha- 
bitually, is called in scripture the servant or slave 
of sm , it is said of him that he lives to sin, he 
serves it, he obeys it, he is sold under sin, and it 
rules over him. Vide Ps. xix 14 ; Rom. vi. 1, 2, 
6, 12, 16, 20 , vii. 14, 24 ; xiv. 24 , John, viii 34, 
seq. ; 2 Pet ii 19. He only who is placed in a 
state m which he can govern his desires, and 
subject his appetites to reason enlightened by 
divine instruction, is a free man, (J ohn, vm. 34 ,) 
whoever cannot do this is a slave of sin. 

The state of all who are devoted to sin is not, 
however, ahke. Every vicious man is, in his 
own way, a servant of sm ; but all are not so in 
the same way. Three principal classes may be 
in general here distinguished, {a) Some adopt 
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the appearance of virtue and piety , they give a 
saintly appearance even to their crimes, m order 
to obtain the advantages connected ■with good- 
ness. These are hypocrites^ and their fault is 
called vTroKQLcnQ, "ipiLS tiDio, opposite to which 
are riDW, dXr;0£ta, truth, sincerity This 

is one of the most shameful, aggravated, and 
dangerous crimes— the hatefulness and destruc- 
tiveness of which are more fully considered in 
the, department of Morals Cf. Matt, vi- and xxui. ; 
Luke, XI. 37—54 , 2 Tim m. 5. {h) Others 

have no hesitation in acting out before the world 
the ungodly desires and purposes of their hearts 
Such are called ungodly, improhi, ddiicoL, dcetsLi;, 
because they do not fear nor regard God 
or his law ; opposite to these are those who fear 
God—i e , act with reverential regard to his 
commands, (c) Those sinful and godless men 
who, by long custom in smning, have established 
a fixed habit of it, are called vicious, wicked, scele- 
ratos. Cf. s. 82, II. , ad finem. 

IT, The state of sinnei s in respect to the comeqtoences 
which sin involves. 

The different kinds of sinners noticed above 
are all unhappy, and in the judgment of God 
deserving of punishment The feeling of their 
danger and misery is not, however, alike with 
them all ; and some live even in entire insensi- 
bility. In this observation we have the ground 
of the divisions of the various states which have 
been commonly made by theologians, and which 
are founded in experience, though the passage 
firom one ta the other of these states is very 
easy. 

(1) Some men very plainly see the unlawful- | 
ness of their actions, and the evil consequences 
springing from them; they often form the purpose 
of renouncmg sin and hvmg better , but the power 
of the evil inclinations which have obtained the 
mastery over them is so strong, that they allow 
themselves to be continually hurried away into 
sin. Such are in constant restlessness, fear, and 
anguish, on account of their sms , and their state 
IS denominated by theologians, in conformity 
with scriptural phraseology, conditionem sive 
statum servilem or servitutis, a state of slavery , 
and this is taken from John, viii. 34 ; Romans, 
vi. 20, and chap. vii. Men in this state are like 
slaves, who, at least sometimes, if not always, 
wish to be free, and make attempts for their own 
deliverance, and yet always remain slaves. 

(2) Others lead a sinful life, without having 
an earnest desire to free themselves from the 
dominion of sin. They pay no regard to their 
unlawful actions, and have no scruples about them, 
either from ignorance or levity, or because they 
hope to remain unpunished, and from many other 
reasons, often those which are in the highest 
degree foolish. This is called the state of secu~ 
rity — 1 . e., freedom from care, like the Latin 
securus ;status securitatis, or libertatis carnalis, 
because those who are in it feel free to follow 

. their sinful appetites, {<rdp^ ) This state is far 
more dangerous than the preceding one ; and 
with such sinners reformation is far more difficult 
Cf. Matt xxiv. 38 ; Ephes. iv. 17-^19 ; Jude, 


ver. 4, seq The state of such is therefore com- 
pared with that of the sleeping or of the dead, 
Ephes. V. 14. They live for sin, but are dead to 
goodness , while it ought to be the reverse. 

Pfote. — Theologians distinguish between this 
state and that of spiritual liberty or security. 
They give the latter name to the state of the 
pious, the whole disposition of whose heart is so 
renovated as to be conformed to the precepts of 
Christianity, who by divine assistance control 
their evil desires, and are sure of the pardon of 
their sms. Vide John, vm. 36 ; Rom. v. 1 ; vi. 18. 
For true spiritual freedom consists m bemg free 
from the power and dominion of sin, and also 
from its punishment , and we owe both to Christ. 
These are the blessed godly ones {Gottseligen, in 
the proper sense of the term) — i. e , those who 
are blessed in the con-viction which they feel of 
the forgiveness of God, who internally and from 
the heart enjoy a happiness m which they cannot 
be disturbed even by outward calamities. Happy 
and unhappy (selig and unselig) are terms which 
apply properly to the internal state — the well or 
iU-bemg of the soul , fortunate and unfortunate, 
(glUckhch and unglucklich,') more to the external 
state. 

(3) Others still come into a state of hardness 
or obduracy This state exists when any one 
remains insensible and indifferent under the most 
powerful motives to repentance, so that they 
cease to make any impression on him. It springs 
(a) from the frequent repetition of sin, and from 
the settled habit of sinnmg. This produces a 
gradual diminution of the power of the motives 
to abandon sin, and at length an entire cessation 
of their efficacy, (h) But those are in peculiar 
danger of coming into this state who have had 
placed before them the most urgent and moving 
inducements to religion and virtue, but have yet 
I neglected and despised them all. It is in the very 
nature of the human soul that these motives, at 
each repetition of sin, lose something of their 
energy, and that at length an entire indifference 
must ensue, rendering the conversion of one who 
has brought himself into such a state morally im- 
possible. This state is called by theologians, 
statum indurationis perfectum. It is described by 
Paul, Heb. vi. 4 — 6, and Is. vi. 10, “ Who have 
eyes, but see not ; ears, but hear not” — i. e , who 
are deaf and insensible to all the motives to holi- 
ness which are held before them, and which they 
clearly understand, and who therefore cannot be 
healed — i. e., renovated and made happy. Cf. 
John, xii. 40 ; Acts, xxviii. 26, 27 ; 2 Cor. iv. 4 ; 
iii. 14 ; also Exod. vii. 13. 

The words and phrases used in the Bible to 
denote this state are, (1) hd, ^apvveaBai, fiapvQ. 
These words are literally employed to signify 
what IS heavy and inactive, they are then used 
with reference to the members of the body and 
the organs of sense, as heavy tongues, hands, ears, 
denoting their inactivity, and the difficulty of 
their use, Zech. vii. 11 ; Gen. xlvni. 10, Matt 
x^i. 43 , lastly, they are applied to the 
dicating stupidity of the understanding, and slow- 
ness of belief } 1 Sam, vi. 6 ; 2 Chron. xxv, 19 ; 
sometimes also the qualities of the will, a,tni some- 
times those of the understanding and will both, — 
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an inertness of soul, and an incapacity to tlae 
right use of its essential powers. (2) n‘;rj 7 , lite- 
rally, hard; Hiphil, aKXrjpvveiv, (TkXtjpu- 

veaOaL’ hence the term aKXijpoieagdLa, from which 
obduratio is taken, The state of mind now under 
consideration is often indicated by this ctkXtjpv- 
vEffOai, as Heb. in. 8, 15, seq. , Rom. ii. 5 , and 
by rnd |7 in the Old Testament, Exodus, yii- 3 , 
Ezek. 111 . 7. (3) The words which originally 

signify denote also this state of insensibility 
and unfeelingness — e g., ptngue fieri, Traxv- 

vtaQai, Is vi. 10, and Matt xiii 15 , as likewise 
the Latin pinguis is synonymous with hehes, stu- 
pidus, tardus — e. g , inqemum pingue is the same 
as dull and obtuse The fat of the body of ani- 
mals is without sensation , and this observation 
was much more familiar to nations offering sacri- 
fices, and so having much to do with the slaughter 
of animals, than to us ; and hence this phrase- 
ology was so current among them. (4) The 
words which indicate deep sleep, in which all ex- 
ternal sensation ceases ; Kardw^iQ, Rom. xi. 8, 
answenng in the LXX to the Hebrew nprin. 
(5) One of the most common words used m the 
New Testament on this subject is wajpoicnc;, and 
TTWpow, ‘TTuipovaQaL — e. g , Rom xi. 7, 25 ; 2 Cor 
111 . 15 , Mark, vi. 52, KapSia 7r£7ra>pa»/i£i/77. This 
word is properly taken from Trwpog, which means, 
having a hard, indurated skin, (as m the hands of 
workmen ;) callous, without feeling , and so ttw- 
poiaiQ figuratively denotes, according to Hesy- 
chius, the same as i) dvaLaOrjaia, and is syno- 
nymous with (TKXrjpoicapSLa. All these words 
which signify hardheartedness are sometimes 
used in reference to the understandmg, (called 
1 “?,) sometimes m reference to the will, and often 
with reference to both. A soft heart is, accord- 
ingly, susceptibility for reasons and conviction, 
the open ear of the soul. A hard heart is the op- 
posite, and indicates a want of knowledge and 
capacity — the remiss use of them, inactivity. 

With regard to this status mdurationis there 
has been a great difficulty, which may be stated 
as follows . — From what has been already said, it 
appears that when a man comes into this state, 
he alone is to blame, and has all the guilt of it 
resting upon himself. This is taught in the 
scriptures in many of the passages already cited. 
Still there are other texts of scripture in which 
God seems to be made the author of this obdu- 
racy of men, and of sm in general, and its con- 
quences — e. g., Exod. iv 21, “I will harden Pha- 
raoh's heart-” xiv. 17, seq., Is. Ixni 17 , Heut. 
li. 30 , Josh. xi. 20 ; Ezek. xx. 25 ; and m the 
New Testament, John, xn. 40, rfru^Xw/cev h(pQaX- 
fioi}g avrGjv Kat '7r£'7TWpO)K£ Kapdiav. Rom ix. 18, 
also 1 . 24. These and similar texts were ex- 
plained by the severe pariicidansts of the re- 
formed church, also by the Jansenists and many 
of the stricter Thomists of the Romish church, 
to mean, that God is the efficient cause of these 
effects; that from such men he withdraws nr 
withholds, for some reason to us inscrutable, a 
certain supernatural or irresistible grace, without 
which they cannot become holy or happy, and 
that he does this by his unconditional decree. 


This interpretation resulted from ignorance of 
the usus loquendi of the sacred writers. Let the 
student consider the following particulars — viz., 

(a) Even in modern languages we often use 
expressions by which we ascribe to an individual 
the remote consequences of his actions, even 
when he did not design to produce these conse- 
quences, and perhaps employed all the means in 
his power to guard agamst them — e g, after I 
have often exhorted some one to repent, and all 
without effect, except that, m direct opposition to 
my intentions, he becomes, through my repeated 
warnings, only the more unfeeling, I then say, 
I have preached him deaf, I have made him harde? 
and more wicked by my efforts Thus, Isa. vi. 10, 
“ Make hard this people (by preaching), and let 
their ears be deaf” Vide Michaehs’ note on 
Exod IV 21. We speak m the same way when 
our good purposes have miscarried But, 

(b) In the ancient, and especially the Oriental 
languages, this mode of speech is tar more cur- 
rent than in modern languages. It is altogether 
appropriate to the whole manner of thinking and 
speaking in the ancient world , but it has by de- 
grees become foreign to the scientific dialect of 
the modern world, although it has not wholly 
fallen into disuse in common life. Hence it often 
has a strange appearance to the learned, while 
to the unlearned it sounds more natural The 
simplicity of that early age of the world often 
ascribes everything which takes place under the 
inspection and special guidance of Providence, 
whether it be good or evil, dn'bctly to God him- 
self, and regards him as the author and efficient 
cause of every event and of its consequences, be- 
cause nothing takes place without his permission 
and foreknowledge. Vide s. 58, II 1, and espe- 
cially s. 70, note, adfinem. Thus, God performs 
miracles in order to induce Pharaoh to let Israel 
go ; Pharaoh does not comply , and the oftener 
the miracles are repeated, the more hard-hearted 
does he become. Now it is said that God hard- 
ened Pharaoh, rendered him unfeeling, and even 
by those very means which should have rendered 
him feeling', and at the same time, the calamity 
which now befals him is regarded as a punishment 
which God inflicts upon him. This last opinion 
plainly shews that it was not the belief that God 
acted irresistibly upon Pharaoh ; for in that case 
how could he be punished? This language is 
then to be understood in a manner perfectly con- 
sistent with the personal guilt of Pharaoh. Cf. 
Rom. 1 . 26 ; ix. 17 ; 2 Thess. ii 11. In the same 
way, the good actions of men are ascribed to God , 
and from the misunderstanding of the texts in 
which this is done originated the doctrme re- 
specting supernatural and irresistible grace, as 
from the misunderstanding of the other, the doc- 
trine ot judicial hardness. The mode of thinking 
and speaking now referred to is found also among 
the Greeks, and indeed in all ancient writings ; it 
occurs in Homer as well as m the Bible, and also 
in the Arabic writers In Homer it is said that 
the Deity infuses good and evil into the heart, 
(iptdXXii Kapdiy ,) that he inspires wisdom and 
folly, (Odyss. xxiii. 11, seq. ,) that he infatuates 
and deceives men, deprives them of their reason, 
so that they may act foolishly, deludes their 
senses, %evg <ppsvag aXero, II. ix. 377, xix. 137 j) 
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tempts them to evil, (Odyss. xxiii 222 ,) and is 
the cause of the wickedness of men. For he does 
everything, II. xis, 87, 90, seq. , Odjss xvi 280, 
297, 298 ; II. ix. 632, seq. 

• AXXiiktov re Kakov re 

©yjuov ev icTijOeacri deo't Bkcav 

Shall there he evil in a city, and the Lord hath 
not done it? Amos, iii. 6 

Note . — The text, Rom. ix, 18, dv kXesT, 
'ov dh 3'eXet aKXijpvvEi means, according to many, 
he treats hardly, like Job, xxxix. 16, (dTrotrfcXi;- 
pui/Ei TiKva ,) and the principal reason for this is, 
the contrast of kXtCiv. This interpretation, how- 
ever, does not agree with ver. 19 , and the whole 
passage alludes too plainly to the passage in 
Exodus respecting Pharaoh to admit of this in- 
terpretation This language is therefore to he 
understood here also in the common sense, and 
the verse may he thus explained — viz , “ The 
good and the evil which hefal men depend alike 
upon the divine will. Some (who are pleasing 
1 to him, as his children) he causes to prosper , 
others he hardens — i. e , he suffers them to feel 
the consequences of their obstinacy, insensibility, 
and indiffeience to his oft-repeated commands, 
as in the case of Pharaoh, ver 17” The same 
thing which is called ukXti^uvuv here, is called 
bvdsL^aaOaL opyriv, ver. 22 Vide Rahn, ad loc 
Rom. ix. 17 — 23 , Halm, 1789 


SECTION LXXXVI 

WHAT PUNISHMENT IS, AND WHAT IS THE OBJECT OF 
IT, HOW THE DIVINE PUNISHMENTS ARE NAMED 
IN THE BIBLE, AND WHAT WE ARE THERE TAUGHT 
RESPECTING THEIR NATURE, ALSO THE VARIOUS 
DIVISIONS OF THE DIVINE PLNISHMBNTS 

In our treatment of this whole subject we must 
proceed on the ground of what has been already 
said on the divine laws and punishments in the 
discussion of the subject of divine jwsiice, s 30, 31. 
Supposing the student already acquainted with 
these, we proceed to make some additional ob- 
servations, and a more immediate application of 
what has been already said. 

I. What xs Pumshmmt, and what is its object ? 

“ Punishment is an evil (suffering, something 
awakening unpleasant sensations) which the su- 
perior inflicts upon those placed under him, on 
account of some trespass, (the theologian calls it 
sin;) and this, for the sake of maintaining the 
authority of his laws for the good of his subjects, 
or to promote their improvement and welfare ” 
This is the general notion of punishment, which 
is also to be applied to the divine judgments, 
though with a careful separation of every human 
imperfection. The following points need to he 
carefully considered — 

(1) The one who punishes another must in 
all cases be the supreme magistrate, whether it be 
God or man. Porno one bas the right to punish 
who has not the right to give laws, and this is the 
peculiar province of the supreme magistrate. 
Vide s. 73, 1 All punishments therefore depend 
upon the law, and one can inflict punishment 
only upon those over whom he possesses the 


power of legislation. Consequently the right of 
panishraent belongs to God. 

(2) In order to be punished, one must be sub- 
ject to a law, and have broken it, and in such a 
way, too, that his transgression can be imputed 
to him. And this may be when he bas either 
committed unlawful actions himself, or contii- 
buted to those of others But it is only when 
the trespass can thus he imputed to a peisou that 
punishment can he inflicted upon him. 

(3) The objects of punishment are, all unlaw- 
Jul actions In human judicatories the external 
actions only are the objects of punishment , be- 
cause the knowledge of men extends no further 
than these , but at the bar of God not only these 
but also internal actions, evil thoughts, designs, 
and desires, are liable to punishment. Vide 
s. 82, ad finem 

(4) The guilt of a person bas, therefore, its 
ground in his relation to the law transgressed by 
him, and to its author. On account of this rela-» 
tion he deserves the punishment which is thieat- 
ened against transgressors — i e , he must take 
upon himself the evil connected with the trans- 
giession of the law The guilty person (yim cul- 
pam sustinet) is called in the scriptures dcpeiXkrTjc, 

6 djxapTiav, evoxOQ vopov, uttuOlicoq 

rsKvop opyyQ — one who must give account, &c 
Vide Morus, p. 110, s 4, note 1 All men are 
described in the Bible as being such , and the 
sacred writers insist upon it with great earnest- 
ness, that men should look upon themselves as 
subject to the penalty of the law, as the only way 
for them to become disposed to accept of the 
means of improvement offered to them, and to 
comply with the presciibed conditions Vides 80 

(5) The last end of punishments. This in 
general may be best stated as follows . they aim 
at the welfare and reformation of the subject ; or 
it is their object to support the authority of the 
law for the welfare and improvement of those 
placed under it This subject is treated more 
at large ms 31, II. 2, where the opinion of 
Michaelis, that the only object of punishment is 
to deter men from sin is further considered. The 
imperfections which cleave to human punish- 
ments must necessarily be separated from divine ; 
nor should human punishments ever he made 
the standard by which divine punishments are to 
be judged of 

Note — Some modern philosophers have as- 
serted that God cannot punish, and that divine 
punishments ought never to be spoken of, be- 
cause what are so called are to be regarded as 
benefits, and have benevolent ends and results- 
But merely because punishments tend to promote 
the good of men, and are designed to secure the 
most benevolent results, they do not cease to be 
evils, and become the same with what are ordi- 
narily denominated benefits The pam which is 
fel't in sickness is beneficial ; it makes one mind- 
ful in time of danger, leads to caution, and so is 
often the means of preserving life , still it is an 
evil which we endeavour to avoid, and the ap- 
proach of which we fear Thus it is with punish- 
ments. And it is in the highest degree injurious 
to undertake to obliterate from the minds of the 
great multitude of unconverted men ffee fear of 
divine punishment. Too great caution cannot 
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be used against that miscalled philosophy which 
does this ; for wherever it has found entrance, 
either in ancient or modern times, it has always 
destroyed religion, morahty, and civil order. 
Vide s. 156, 

II Scriptw al names of Divine Punishments, and the 
natw e of these punishments 

(1) Many of these names bear the impress of 
the simplicity of the popular phraseology of the 
earliest times. They are sometimes derived from 
injured and irritated rulers, who give free scope 
to their anger, and take revenge for the injury 
done them , sometimes fiom judges, who hold 
judgment over the guilty, pronounce sentence 
upon them, and execute it It would be a great 
mistake, however, for any one to charge the 
scriptural writers with entertaining gross an- 
thropomorphic ideas on this subject merely be- 
cause they sometimes use expiessions of this 
-nature. They only retained the common terms 
in use among men, while they always understood 
them in a refined and elevated sense It is not 
with them, as in Homer, where even the gods 
fear that Jupiter, when he is enraged, will pu- 
nish the innocent and guilty alike, H. xv 137. 
Nothing like this is taught in the scriptures. 
That the sacred writers connected ideas worthy 
of God with those popular expressions which 
they made use of is evident from the New Testa- 
ment, in which, notwithstanding the most j'ust 
conceptions of the divine nature are unquestion- 
ably contained, still the terras in common use 
with regard to the Divine Being, such as the re- 
venge, the oath, the curse of God, often appear 
The same is true in the Old Testament, in the 
books of Moses and in the Psalms 

Expressions like these, it may also be said, 
make a far stronger impression upon the uncul- 
tivated mass of mankind, depending as they do 
upon their senses, than terms more abstract , 
they take firmer hold upon them, and sink 
deeper and more easily into their hearts, than 
terms which represent the thing less plainly to 
the senses. For this reason, terms of this nature 
are employed by the sacred writers, especially 
when they have to do with men of the character 
now described, they alternate, however, such 
expressions with others , and in this we ought to 
imitate them 

The following are among the names which 
they employ — viz , pn, norr, bgyi], ^vjjloq, 

Psalm vii. 12 , Romans, v. 9, coU. s. 31, ad init. ; 

Deut. i. 27 , Dj^, kicd'ncijcnQ, Isaiah, Ixiii 4 ; 
Luke, XXI. 22 The opposites of these are the 
love, the favour, the friendship of God, non, p, 
dydirri, eXeog, k r. \ With reference to 

announcing or threatening the divine punishments, 
the sacred writers frequently employ words which 
literally mean, to rebuke, increpare, which the irri- 
tated man commonly does ; especially, rnrj, 
£7rm/xaa>, ^TTtrifttcc. Jude,9, seq. Again the words 
which signify cursing, imprecation, are used to 
denote the same thing as rt^p, Kardpa, &c., 
Deut ix.<26, seq ; Gal. in 20. Opposite to this 
IS nDil, EvXoyia, tvkoyuv, Deut xxviiL^ 1$*, 


Gal 111 . 13 As vocabula media (used with re- 
ference either to benefits or punishments) all the 
nomma judicii and verba judicandt are often em- 
ployed ; more frequently, however, with refer- 
ence to divine pumshments, as tdDisd, p, 

Kpiaig, Kplpa, icardtcpipa. Gal. v, 10; Rom. ii 3 
The words, too, which designate a j’udicial de- 
claration, are often employed to denote threaten- 
ings and punishments ; so even “ill, \6yog, prgxa 
0£o 5. Among the vocabula media belong also 
all the verba intuendi and aspiciendi, such as 
irreideiv, and especially ipQ, to which the 
word bTTiGidTrrecrSaL answeis in the New Testa- 
ment, and m the Vulgate, visitare , m the good 
sense, to behold any one with a cheerful face, is to 
shew him kindness or favour — e g.. Psalm viii. 5 ; 
Luke, 1 68, 78 ; in the bad sense, to behold any 
one with an angry face, is to punish him , hence 
mpD and ETnaicoTrt] signify often punishment — 
e g, Isaiah, x 3; 1 Peter, ii 12. In the Old 
and New Testament the terms ‘hdid, no’, Trai- 
bevELv, castigare, and Traideia, are used to denote 

the fatherly discipline and chastisement of God, 

% 

which is the proper idea to be entertained of the ' 
divine punishments, and the ends for which they 
are inflicted Cf s. 31, IL Finally, all the 
Hebrew words which properly signify sm and 
guilt are often used to denote punishment— e. g, 
nx'^n, Vide s 73, II 2, ad finem , ex- 
actly as, in Homer, signifies crime, and also 
its guilt punishment, II. xix 91 Cf. 136, 137. 

Ato? Trai/Ta? ixarat 

— Ate, the daughter of Jupiter, who brings every 
one into guilt, Cf. II. ix 50, seq , and s 30, 31. 

Note — Some modern philosophers and theolo- 
gians obj'ect to the phrase, the angei of God; and 
many \oung religious teachers carefully avoid it, 
and pronounce their older brethren who still 
employ it ^ ery unenlightened. But they do this 
without any good reason. Anger, in general, is 
the expression of strong disapprobation. In this 
men indeed are liable to err , they may express 
their disapprobation with regard to things which 
do not deserve it, or more strongly than is pro- 
per, and often quite unjustifiably ; their anger, 
therefore, may be, and often is, wrong and sinful. 
But it IS by no means necessary that anger should 
he so ; there may be a righteous anger, as is often 
said in common life, when one expresses his 
deep and lively displeasure m such a way as to 
he perfectly conformable to the subject, the end, 
and the circumstances Nor can a good moral 
being exist, or even be conceived to exist, with- 
out such anger God, as the most perfect and 
holy moral being, has certainly the greatest dis- 
pleasure against sm ; and as he is the supreme 
moral governor of the world, he expresses it in 
a very impressive manner He therefore is said 
to burn with anger, but his anger is always just 
(2) The divine judgments are inflicted, ac- 
cording to the Bible, (a) in the present life, (S) by 
death (although this was strictly a punishment for 
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sm only m the case of the first man, and with re- j 
gard to all others is only a consequence of the 
sin of Adam , vide s. 76, III. ands. 80, ad finem) ; 
(e) after death All these punishments, accord- 
ing to the Bible, stand connected wiih the sin of 
our first parents. For from that arose the moral 
corruption which is communicated to all man- 
kind. This IS the source of actual sins, and these 
bring punishment in their tram. Vide s 76, seq. 
From this evil the second Head of our race has 
freed us. 

That the representations given in the Bible re- 
specting the divine punishments and their end 
agree perfectly with what sound reason recog- 
nises on this subject is very evident from the 
description it contains of the nature of these 
pumshments. They are (n) always just and 
proper, vide the texts quoted s. 31, moreover, 
Rom ii. 2, Kpipa Qeov tcrrt /car’ dXriOeLav. Vide 
also those texts which speak of the aTrpoo-wTro- 
Oeov. (/3) They have the welfare of men 
for their object. This is the last end for which 
they are inflicted , (vide the texts cited ,) and if 
this object is not attained with any particular 
offender, he himself is alone in fault; and his 
punishment then serves for the good of others, 
who learn wisdom from his example (y) They 
are certain, and will be inevitably inflicted , they 
are not mere empty threats ; no one will be able 
to escape. Vide Rom. ii. 3, coll. Heb. xii 25, 
and especially Heb. iv. 12, 13. This follows 
from the divine these punishments must 

be maintained in order to uphold the authority 
of the Divine Being, and to prevent an universal 
carelessness and indifference about sin. (f) The 
divine punishments are also described as ternble, 
as in these expressions : Our God is a coTisuming 
fire , It IS a terrible thing to fall into his hands, &c. 
Heb. X 30, 31 ; xii 29. For in order that these 
punishments may attain their end, they must be 
sufficiently severe to terrify the transgressor, and 
must meet him in the point where he can be most 
strongly affected 

III Divisions of Punishments 

(1) A veiy ancient division of punishments is 
into pcenam damm and sensus, in reference to the 
evil itself which is inflicted on any one by punish- 
ment (a) By punishment, a certain good is 
withdrawn The judgments of men respecting 
their true welfare and their real interests are very 
diverse ; and consequently the withdrawal of their 
supposed advantages is variously estimated and 
felt. To one person, riches appear a great ad- 
vantage ; to another, not ; and so while the for- 
mer will regard the loss of them as the greatest 
evil, the latter will not suffer in the least from 
their loss. It is not here, then, of so much con- 
sequence, whether the advantages are real or 
only apparent, as in what estimation they are held 
by him from whom they are withdrawn This 
withdrawment now is called pcBTza damm, or some- 
times pcena negativa, (Ify When, in addition to 
this, positively unpleasant feelings are caused and 
pains inflicted, this is called ju/rna sensus. These 
two parts of punishment are commonly connected. 
These unpleasant sensations have their proper 
seat, either in the body, and are communicated 


through the senses to the soul, or they are con- 
fined to the soul, and have their origin there. 
The latter are felt the most keenly, and are the 
most dreadful. 

(2) In respect to the connexion of punishment 
with crime, punishments are divided into natural, 
and positive or aihitrary. The former are such 
as result from the internal nature of morally bad 
actions themselves , the latter are such as stand 
in no natural and necessary connexion with 
wicked actions, but which are connected with 
them merely by the good pleasure (arbiinuni) of 
the lawgiver These two kinds of punishment 
have been already explained, s. 31, as well as the 
doctrine respecting the natural and positive laws 
of God, s. 30. 

In this place we shall add a few remarks re- 
pecting the natural punishments inflicted by God 
upon men, especially m this life, m the following 
section we shall farther discuss the subject of 
positive punishments. 

There has been some dispute among philoso- 
phers (into which we do not mean to enter fully 
now) whether the natural evil consequences of 
sin ought to he called punishments ; and the pro- 
priety of this IS by some denied. Judging from 
the common conceptions on this subject, and the 
common phraseology founded on these, there can 
be no doubt but that we may and ought to con- 
sider the evil consequences resulting from the 
transgression of the divine commandments as 
punishment. So we say, for example, with re- 
spect to a liar, in whom at length no one places 
any confidence, or with respect to the voluptuary 
or drunkard, who brings infamy and disease upon 
himself, and in all such cases that sin punishes 
itself. Again, if the leges naturales are properly 
called laws, (and whatever is true of law in any 
case IS true of them,) how can it be doubted 
whether the consequences resulting from the 
transgression of these laws are properly deno- 
I Tomeited. punishments^ 

But these natural punishments may be distin- 
gmshed into two kinds . — 

(a) Such as are the necessary and inevitable 
evil consequences of the actions themselves, and 
which would result equally fiom these actions, 
were they not forbidden, and were the actions, 
therefore, not sins They are called physical 
punishments. Among these are all the sicknesses 
and pains which arise from intemperance of every 
kind, the poverty which comes from idleness; 
the grief, sorrow, and shame, which are the re- 
sults of a dissipated life , &c. It is in order to 
guard against the necessary evil consequences of 
sin, and so to dimmish them, that the divine law 
is given, and m this way it is, that what were 
before mere evils now become sms Vide s. 73, 1. 

(h) Punishments which result from the relation 
of human actions to the law, or which have respect 
to the moral character of men These are called 
moral punishments. These moral consequences 
of sin fall principally and most heavily upon the 
soul. Hence they are also called spiritual punish- 
ments. Among these are, e g , the reproaches 
of conscience, tellmg us that we have violated 
the law of God, rendered ourselves unworthy of 
his favour, and disquahfied for his hlesl&gs ; also 
restlessness of soul, and fear of punishment, from 
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the consciousness of guilt or ill-desert — the fear 
of God. Rom. iii. 19, 23 ; 1 John, i. 8, seq. , 
111 . 14, seq. These are the most fearful and ter- 
rible of all punishments. 

This distinction between the different kinds of 
natural punishment is very important, especially 
in the doctrine of the atonement of Christ. Vide 
s. Ill, II. From thence it appears, 

(a) That the natural and physical evil conse- 
quences of certain wicked actions cannot wholly 
cease, even after pardon has been bestowed upon 
men, and they have repented, or after they have 
appropriated the merits of Christ For we have 
no right to suppose that God will remove, in a mi- 
raculous manner, the necessary physical conse- 
quences of sinful actions From experience we 
see that God does not do this in the present life. 
E g , if any one has brought upon himself, by 
his excesses, prolonged sickness or poverty, he 
will not become at once well in body and estate 
merely by reforming his courses; but he must 
continue to feel the necessary consequences of 
his errors and crimes, 3 ust as the consequences of 
the sin of Adam — death and other temporal cala- 
mities — continue to be felt by all his posterity, 
even by those who are renewed and pardoned. 
Vide Rom. viii 10, 18 — 23. Nor does the Bible 
anywhere teach us, that in some miraculous way 
God will, even in the future life^ remove all the 
natural and lasting consequences of actions , it is 
therefore highly probable that some portion of 
these consequences wall continue even hereafter. 
But these naturally evil consequences, (as well 
those which are temporal as those which continue 
in the future life,) from which we are not entirely 
freed by the death of Christ, are yet mitigated, 
and lose the terror of punishment, to those who 
are pardoned and sanctified. This experience in 
the present life teaches us, and the holy scrip- 
tures assure of the same. Vide Rom. viii. 1, and 
V. 1, 3 — 10. But the poence naturales spintuales 
cease entirely with the renewed Hence, 

(b) The principal evils from which man is 
freed in this and the future life, when he is par- 
doned and renewed, are, the moral consequences 
of sin ; and it is because the believer is freed from 
these, that even the natural consequences of sm 
are mitigated to him and lose the terror of punish- 
ment. The renewed man will never indeed for- 
get the sms which he has once committed , he 
will condemn them, and mourn over them , but, 
as he IS sure of pardon, his disquiet respecting 
them, his fear of God as a judge, and the re- 
proaches of his conscience, will either at once or 
by slow degrees entirely cease , peace of soul will 
be restored, together with a lively and joyful feel- 
ing of his present happy state, in comparison 
with his former unhappy condition. This is 
what the scriptures mean by the peace of God in 
the heart of the man whose sins are forgiven 
Vide the texts before cited from Rom. v and viii. 

SECTION LXXXVII. 

SOME REMARKS ON “ POSITIVE” DIVINE PUNISHMENTS 

In addition to what we have already said on 
this subject, m stating the doctrine of divine jus- 
tice, s 31, we add here the following remarks- — 


(1) The term arbitrary punishments (poence 
arbitraricE) seems to be somewhat inconvenient, 
and to be liable to be misunderstood ; it is for this 
reason objected to by very many modern writers, 
e. g, Steinbart, Syst s 130, Eberhard, Apologie 
d Sokr. th. i. ; and the author of the ‘‘ Apologie 
der Vernunft.” And if the term arbitrary must 
be understood to denote a blind caprice, m which 
no regard is paid to rectitude and propriety, and 
to the nature of the offence, it could never, with- 
out blasphemy, be predicated of the punishments 
inflicted by God. But no advocate of the arbi- 
trariness of God in the punishments he inflicts 
has ever understood it in this sense ; for it cannot 
be supposed that even a man of common under- 
standing and goodness would punish in such a 
manner. These evils, which are called positive 
punishments, are not, indeed, founded in the 
mternal nature of the forbidden actions them- 
selves , they are not the immediate natural con- 
sequences of these actions , but they are added to, 
and conjomed with, the natural consequences of 
sin, by the special appointment of the legislator ; 
and It is for this reason that they are called 
arbitrarice. They are mala ex arbiirio — i. e , libero 
Dei (judicis ac domini) consilio sive instituto ex- 
tnnsecus immissa. But they are always deter- 
mined by the rules of Supreme Wisdom and 
goodness, and have all the qualities of the other 
divine operations. They are moreover resorted 
to by God, in cases where his object cannot be 
attained by merely natural punishments. We 
should not, then, be over-scrupulous about the 
use of this term, for when we hear it said that 
God, the All- wise and just, inflicts arbitrary pu- 
nishments, the associated idea of blind caprice, 
acting without cause or reason, falls away at once 
and of itself. The same is true of this term, as 
of the expression, the anger of God. Vide s. 86. 
The arbitrium of God is always wise, and never 
a blind caprice, as it often is with men, especially 
with passionate rulers and magistrates. In case 
this term were rejected, we might substitute the 
phrase free punishments. 

(2) That there are positive divine punish- 
ments, especially in the future world, the Bible 
teaches with sufficient clearness. And indeed, 
from the scriptural doctrines, that God forgives 
sms, (i. e., removes their consequences,) and that 
Christ, the innocent, endured punishment for us, 
It seems to follow that the sacred writers believed 
in positive pumshments and their remission. A 
philosophic argument in behalf of positive pu- 
nishments is derived from the nature and efficacy 
of natural punishments, which are not sufficiently 
great to deter the sinner from crime, or lead him 
to repentance, so that positive punishments in 
addition to these are necessary, in order to pro- 
duce this effect It was a great object with 
Michaelis to establish this point. The arguments 
brought in opposition to it by Steinbart, Eber- 
hard, and others, together with the arguments in 
its favour, were briefly stated, s 31. 

But since this subject is attended with various 
difficulties, which can never be entirely removed by 
human philosophy, owing to the limitation of our 
minds, the question arises, What course shall the 
religious teacher pursue on this subject, and what 
instruction shall he give respecting positive divine 
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punishments ? In order to come to a right deci- 
sion on this question, and to he able to answer it 
for ourselves, we must not proceed upon empty- 
speculations or ideal conceptions, hut from the 
following results of experience The history of 
all ages teaches that the prevailing notion among 
men always has been and still is, that God inflicts 
not only natural, hut also positive and arbitrary 
punishments , or, that moral evil has not only 
naturcd evil for its consequent, but also such pu- 
nishments as depend entirely upon the choice of 
the lawgiver. Hence sicknesses and other calami- 
ties, which stand in no natural connexion with 
crime, were yet often regarded as the punish- 
ments of It — e. g., the pestilence in the camp of 
the Greeks before Troy was so regarded in 
Homer ; cf. Iliad, xvi. 384, seq Now, m what 
way did this idea obtain so wide a prevalence 
among men, and so strong a hold upon them ’ If 
we make history and experience our teacheis, 
we shall come to the following conclusions — 

(а) Human legislators can threaten only posi- 
tive punishments, because they are able to inflict 
no other. For they are neither the authors noi 
the rulers of nature, but are themselves, as well 
as those over whom they rule, subject to that 
constitution which God has given to nature 
Since, now, men are apt to reason from the human 
to the divine, they were disposed to tiansfer to 
God and his government those procedures and 
institutions common in human famihes and states 
From hence it is obvious how even heathen na- 
tions should have come so generally to this no- 
tion. They reasoned thus . As men have the 
right to enact arbitrary laws and impose arbitrary 
punishments, this right must belong m a far 
higher degree to the supreme legislative power, 
which knows of no limitation. It was by such 
arguments that they arrived at this idea, though 
by such alone the reflecting mind is not satisfied. 
But, 

(б) The true cause of this universal behef hes 
much deeper There is on this subject a certain 
feehng of need in human nature which cannot be 
reasoned away, and which often exercises its 
power even over the speculative philosopher, al- 
though he has long suppressed it by his specula- 
tion. It is but too clearly proved by daily expe- 
rience, that fear of the merely natural conse- 
quences of sin IS too inefficacious to restrain men 
from committing it. For these natural punish- 
ments man has but little regard, and he thinks he 
can find means to avoid them, or to secure him- 
self against them The end, therefore, can be 
more surely answered by positive punishments. 
This result, built upon experience, ^though men 
were only obscurely conscious of it, awakened m 
them a feehng which made it necessary for them 
to beheve that there are positive divme judg- 
ments Hence many even of the ancient heathen 
lawgivers took means to give to natural\z.ws and 
penalties the authority of positive, and for this 
purpose they intimately associated the civil and 
rehgious institutions of their country. 

(c) If there are positive rewards in the future 
world, as all concede, it is hard to see how posi- 
tive punishments can be denied. Vide s, 31. 

(d) To any one who makes the holy scriptures 
the source of his knowledge, this subject cannot 


be doubtful, for the scriptures clearly teach 
that there are positive punishments, and presup- 
pose them in many of the most important doc- 
hmes. 

But if any one remains unconvinced by philo- 
sophical arguments and by the authority of the 
Bible, that God actually appoints positive punish- 
ments, he must be relerred to the fact and obser- 
vation above mentioned, that this belief cannot 
be taken awaj from a people without endangeimg 
Its morality Even if a religious teacher should 
himself entertain doubts on this subiect, it would 
be foolish and v rong in him to coiiimumcate these 
doubts to the people, and thus deprive them of 
a belief for wdiich he can substitute nothing 
equally firm and salutary. The history of all 
ages teaches that nothing has so injurious an 
eflect upon the morality of people as the per- 
suasion that there aie no positive ])unishments 
which they have to feai trom the hand of God. 
When such punishments have been expected, the 
fear of them has alwa;ys proved a mighty barrier 
against all the gross outbreakmgs of sin. For a 
confirmation ot these remaiks let the student con- 
sult history, cf. also s 15C, II Note. 

But, on the other hand, it is equally the duty 
of the religious teacher to rectify, by scriptural 
views, the false opinions which people are apt to 
form respecting the nature of these positive pu- 
nishments, and to prevent, as far as possible, their 
injurious influence. In discharging this duty he 
may be aided by the following scriptural obser- 
vations From the prevailing false ideas respect- 
ing positive punishments, occasion is sometimes 
taken to condemn others, and to pronounce upon 
them uncharitable censures, as, on the other 
hand, from the bestowment of positive rewards, 
many are disposed to extol and to mutate those 
upon whom they are conferred, supposing them 
to be the favourites of Heaven This results from 
the mistake that prosperity and adversity m this 
life are proofs of the pleasure or displeasure of 
God with the conduct of men , something as it 
I is with those who stand in favour or disfavour 
with human rulers But all such opinions have 
a most unfavourable influence upon morality 
and upon the dispositions of men. The teacher 
must therefore take pains to shew, 

(a) That external prosperity and adversity in 
this life are not distributed by God as reward and 
punishment for the moral conduct of men, (vide 
s. 71, II. ,) and that it is therefore judging hastily, 
to pronounce positively and decidedly that the 
calamities which hefal particular countries or in- 
^vdduals, from natural and not moral causes, are 
judgments from God, although they may be so 
overruled by the providence of God, and should 
he so improved as to contribute to the promotion 
of moral good and to the diminution of moral 
evil. 

{p) That even although positive divine rewards 
and punishments should take place in the present 
life, (which we are not entitled to deny in thesi,) 
yet men are not in a situation, nor m any way 
qualified, to decide that they are so in particular 
cases, because they have no sure and infallible 
marks by which they can distmgmsh these from 
advantages and calamities which result from 
other causes, and have no connexion with the 
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good or ill desert of men Hence Christ himself 
warns against such pieeipitate judgments. Vide 
s. 31, coll Ps Ixxm 2, seq 

(y) The Old Testament is often appealed to, 
where much is indeed said lespectmg positive re- 
wards and punishments even in the present life , 
and by the unguarded application of such texts 
much injury may he done, even by sincere and 
well-disposed religious teachei s On this point in- 
struction should be given to the people with due 
discretion, in conformity with what was said on 
this point, s 31, ad finein, in the note It must 
be shewn that the same is not true now as was 
true m that early period of the \\ orld, and under 
the peculiar constitution of the Jewish religion 
This matter can be made very plain to any one, 
by remaikmg that then there were prophets, who, 
as the divine ambassadors, expressly declaied that 
this and that physical evil was a positive punish- 
ment from God ; but that, as we have no pro- 
phets now, we are unable in particular cases to 
pronounce a definite decision whether this and 
that evil IS or is not to be regarded as a positive 
punishment. 

(3) Still another chief objection, which is often 
urged against the existence of positive rewards 
and punishments in the future world, is this : God 
would have named the positive punishments 
which he meant to inflict, and would have settled 
the manner of their infliction m his laws This 
is done, it is said, by every humane and just 
legislator among men ; and it is regarded by us 
as tyranny and despotism for a ruler to inflict pu- 
nisWent which he has not previously threatened. 
But this comparison of human rulers and ma- 
gistrates with God, and of their punishments with 
his, will net hold. For (a) with human judges 
and magistrates this regulation is necessary, in 
order to prevent the judge from acting unjustly 
or rashly, or from inflicting too light or too 
severe a punishment under the influence of mo- 
mentary feeling But we are secure from any 
such danger when the pimishments to be inflicted 
are left to the disposal of an omniscient, all-wise, 
and benevolent Ruler There is not, therefore, 
the same reason for this that there is in the case 


of men (h) Human criminal codes, even those 
which aie most complete, contain only a few 
species of crimes , nor can they have any respect 
in the appointment of the punishment to the 
motues, the state of mind, and innumerable other 
circumstances which make the crime greater or 
less. But to all these circumstances God, who is 
perfectly wise and just, must have respect. How 
impossible, now, must it be to give a catalogue of 
all sms and their punishments, according to their 
endlessly diversified degrees and modifications ? 
Who would read, understand, or regard such a 
catalogue? Would it not make many for the 
first time, and to their great injury, acquainted 
with sms of which they otherwise would have 
known nothing? (c) As the future world lies 
entirely beyond the circle of our ideas, it might 
not be even possible fully to describe to us, in our 
present state, every kind of positive reward and 
punishment, (d) The fear of a positive punish- 
ment at present unknown makes a stronger im-" 
pression upon the sinner, and is more efficacious 
m deterring him from sin, than that of a punish- 
ment definitely described , for, in the former case, 
the sinner will always fear the worst, and expect 
that the punishment'will strike where he is most 
susceptible. 

Note , — The holy scriptures, and particularly 
Jesus and his apostles, make it a great object 
to unfold all the consequences of sin, and to shew 
how we can be freed from them. Those who 
are teachers of the gospel should follow their ex- 
ample m this respect They insist particularly 
upon the niiseiy oj the soul arising from sin, and 
upon the punishments of the future world This 
entire misery, or the unhappy state of both soul 
and body, as produced by sm, is called in the 
scriptures by various names — e. g., oXtOpo^, 
dirbiKsia, ^dvarog, (tkotoq, k.tX Vide Morus, 
p 111, prope ad finem. Of the external evil 
consequences of sin which befal men m the pre- 
sent life the sacred writers speak less frequently, 
partly because these are not by any means so 
great and terrible as the other, and partly be- 
cause they are perfectly obvious, and fall under 
the notice of every one. 


PAET II. — STATE INTO WHICH MAN IS BEOUGHT 

BY THE EEDEMPTION. 


ARTICLE X. 

OF JESUS CHRIST 

This important article has been treated in a 
great variety of ways from the earliest times. 
The teachers of religion and the interpreters of 
the Bible have, for various reasons, been dissa- 
tisfied with the simple scriptural representation, 
and have often predetermined, by the principles 
of some school of philosophy, or by religious 
opinions cm rent at their own time, what could 


be believed concerning the person, offices, and 
merits of Jesus Christ. Any declarations of the 
Bible in opposiUon to their views have been 
either overlooked, as if they could not be found, 
or, by the help of that artificial exegesis which 
makes anything out of everything, have been 
so explained as to agree with their preconceived 
opinions. In this manner has this article espe- 
cially been treated of late in the protestant church, 
particularly in the Lutheran church in Germany. 
And so common has it become to peiyertthis 
doctrine in the universities, schools, and in popu- 
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lar discourses and writings, that the teacher who 
turns aside from the beaten path must possess no 
small degree of unprejudiced piety. My design 
is, to exhibit, according to my honest conviction, 
the pu?ef unfalsified doctrine of the Bible, with its 
proof, and carefully to distinguish it from eccle- 
siastical distinctions, and from other additions 
and alterations. 

The latter I shall consider by themselves, and 
endeavour to illustrate them from history, and to 
pronounce judgment upon them accordmg to 
their true merits 


CHAPTER 1. 

OF THE DIVINE INSTITUTIONS FOR THE RE- 
STORATION OF MEN IN A GENERAL VIEW, 
THE EXPECTATIONS, PREDICTIONS, & TYPES 
OF THE MESSIAH, AND THEIR FULFILMENT 
IN JESUS OF NAZARETH 


SECTION LXXXVIII 

OF THE INSTITUTIONS ESTABLISHED BY GOD FOR. THE 
MORAL RECOVERY AND THE SALVATION OP THE 
HUMAN RACE IN A GENERAL VIEW, AND THE 
SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINES AND REPRESENTATIONS 
ON THIS SUBJECT, AS A GENERAL INTRODUCTION 
TO WHAT FOLLOWS. 

I What IS 7 equisite for the moral recove) if of man 

The Bible everywhere teaches that man is de- 
barred from the enjoyment of that happiness which 
God intended, for him, by the want of holiness, by 
sin, and deserved punishment. Vide Art. IX Holi- 
ness gives the only right of citizenship m the moral 
kingdom of God, (jSatrtXfia Qsov ) Now because 
sin IS universal among men, all have need oi for- 
giveness and reformation— remission of sms 
and regeneration, {lerdvoia, avaykv~ 

v7](7iQ) And since we never attain to perfect 
holiness in this life, whatever advances we may 
make, [and hence must he disquieted with regard 
to our acceptance with God,] it is equally essen- 
tial that we should have some quieting assurance 
respecting what awaits us, in order to the exer- 
cise of true religion, as that we should reform 
These, then, are the principal objects at which 
Christianity aims. If men are to be redeemed, 
these hindrances to their happiness must be re- 
moved, they must be reformed, and must be for- 
given, and a comforting assurance that they are 
so must he imparted. This is done in two ways 
(1) By oue method, the power of sinful affec- 
tions IS weakened , so that reason will again attain 
to its dominion over them ; by which man will 
be placed in a situation to lead a holy and pious 
hfe, (fiKaioig Kal EvaEtcog ^rjv, k, r. X.) This 
means, however, must he of such a nature as to 
leave human freedom entirely unimpaired Re- 
formation in a moral being is effected by bringing 
tbe desires and inclinations, from which actions 
spi^g, under the control of the intelligent mind. 
It is for this reason that in Christianity a doctrine 


is revealed to men to be received and believed by 
them, intended to enlighten their minds, to teach 
them how to avoid and overcome the temptations 
to sin, and how to live agreeably to the will of 
God and their own destination. This doctrine 
must exhibit the motives for the avoidance of sm 
and the practice of virtue and holiness in a man- 
ner universally intelligible and convincing, 
equally designed to illuminate the reason and 
affect the heart. But it must also shew in what 
way man can^attam power to enable him to 
be holy. For any mere doctrine of virtue, or 
code of moral precepts, does not confer upon 
man the power of becoming actually virtuous. 
This, as Paul says, is rh aivvarov rou vopov. 
The moral law, with all its precepts, threatenings, 
and promises, could not by itself make us holy 
and acceptable. The fault, however, does not lie 
in the law, but in that weakness and imperfection 
which results from our depravity, (Smnlichkeit.) 
’Ev ({} ijaQkvEL did aapKog. Now in Christianity, 
as we are taught by the sacred writers, the most 
perfect instruction of this nature is given to men. 

(2) But the Bible teaches us that the recovery 
of man to happiness requires something more than 
this instruction. This other means is, the for- 
giveness of sms, or, freedom from the punishment 
of sm. Nor was it enough that men should be 
merely forgiven , their tranquillity and happiness 
require that they should he able to attain to an 
assurance and certain conviction of the fact. This 
can be done through the atonement of Christ. 
Many ancient and modem philosophers and reli- 
gious teachers have, indeed, maintained that no 
such atonement is necessary, since God forgives 
the sms of men whenever they reform But the 
whole history of the human race, in ancient and 
modem times, proves that an universal appre- 
hension, arising from a universal feeling of need, 
has prevailed among men, that besides mward 
reformation, some other means of propitiating the 
Deity, and averting the deserved punishment of 
sm, are necessary, and do actually exist. 

The following reasons may be given for this 
feeling . — viz. (a) Although one should be guilty 
of no new transgressions, he cannot feel a com- 
forting assurance that the sms which he has pre- 
viously committed will he forgiven on the ground 
of his subsequent reformation. Indeed, he can 
find no reason to believe this, while he has reason 
enough to fear the contrary. For how can that 
which IS once done he undone, or the consequences 
of it be prevented ? (b) Every man, whatever his 
advances in sanctification, must still confess that 
his holiness is very imperfect, and that he fre- 
quently sins. How, then, can he hope to deserve 
the mercy of God by a holiness which is so im- 
perfect and mingled with sm ? It is the voice of 
conscience, then, which has produced and spread 
so widely among men this feeling of the necessity 
of an expiation. There is not a nation upon the 
globe, as Plutarch has observed, which has not 
certain appointments for this purpose ; such as 
offerings, cleansings, a,nd other religious rites. 
Cf Meiners, Geschichte der Religionem, s. 128, t 

Now it will be in vain to endeavour to take away i 
this feeling from man, considering how universal 
and deeply rooted it is. and that it is founded 
upon the voice of conscience, and corresponds 
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with the most natural and familiar notions which 
men form respecting God, and his manner of 
feehng and acting The religious teacher who 
withholds from his people the doctrine oi pardon 
through Christ — who represents it as uncertain 
and doubtful, or entirely rejects it, acts very in- 
considerately and unadvisedly. He cannot sub- 
stitute anything better, or more consoling And 
when the consciences of men awake, he will be 
unable to give other grounds which can prove so 
entirely sufficient for their consoMtion. 

II. The ent institutions which God has appointed for 
the lestoiation and moial perfectwn of the human 
5 ace in a genei’al view. 

(1) The means which God employs for this 
purpose are very various and manifold. They 
are designed partly to weaken the power and 
dominion of sin ; partly to instruct men, and to 
shew them the true way to happiness, and give 
them power to pursue it These objects are pro- 
moted even by the original constitution which j 
God has given to nature, the movements of con- 
science, the unhappy feelings which follow upon 
sinful actions, &c. ; also by the common and ex- 
traordinary instruction which God has given to 
men, in one way and another, (TroXviiepwg Kal 
TroXvTpoTTWQ, Hcb. 1 . 1 ;) by the opportunity 
afforded us of becoming acquainted with the na- 
ture of virtue and vice — the happiness of the 
good, and the ^wretchedness of the bad, by ob- 
serving the example and profiting by the experi- 
ence of others , — in short, by history, which is 
one of the best teachers of the human race. 

The history of every nation is useful in this 
respect , but that of the Jewish nation possesses 
uncommon interest. Jesus and his apostles 
allude to it constantly in their discourses. It is 
indeed highly instructive, and exhibited m such 
a way as to make the deepest impression upon 
the most numerous class of men. It always re- 
presents God not simply as a metaphysical being, 
but as conversant with men, and acting after the 
manner of men. It presents clearly before our 
eyes the attributes of God, the course of his pro- 
vidence, and the salutary disciphne he exercises 
over men Those religious teachers who en- 
tirely reject the use of the Old Testament in the 
instruction of the common people and of the 
young, and who would gladly see the book itself 
cast aside, know not what they do. They de- 
prive themselves and their charge of great advan- 
tages. It is, indeed, abused in various ways, as 
It was at the time of Christ , but this does not 
prevent its proper use. Respecting the use of 
the history of the Old Testament, vide 1 Cor. 

X 6, 11 ; Rom xv. 4, and Koppen’s excel- 
lent work, “ Die Bibel, ein Werk der gottlichen 
Weisheit;” and J. G. Muller, Von dem christ- 
lichen Religionsanterrichte ; Winterthur, 1809, 
8vo. 

But the greatest blessing which God has be- 
stowed upon men, as the Bible everywhere 
teaches, is the appearance of Christ in the world, 
his instructions, and his entire work for the hu- 
man race , Rom. xi. 33, 36. Still, we ought not 
to undervalue or exclude the other benevolent 
institutions by which God has benefited and does 


I still benefit, not only Christians, but mankind at 
large. All these means should be considered as 
inseparably connected, as they really are, and as 
the scriptures represent them Cf Jerusalem, 
Betrachtungen, th ii., Hess, Vom Reiche Gottes; 
Lessing, Erziehung des Menschengeschlechts , 
Berlin, 1780. 

(2) These means are universal. Vide Morns, 
p 126, s, 6. God has not, indeed, bestowed 
them at all times, and upon all nations ; since all 
men in all ages have not been capable of receiv- 
ing them , but he has selected the most proper 
in every age and nation ; so that the knowledge 
and worship of God, piety and virtue, have never 
been wholly lost from the earth. We should 
not confine our attention to the Jewish nation, 
but should search out and thankfully admire the 
traces of divine care over nations called heathen. 
Even in the midst of their imperfect knowledge 
of God, and of their polytheism, we often find 
true religiousness and piety, which, notwith- 
standing their erroneous views, are certainly ac- 
ceptable in the sight of God. The ancient writers 
are full of such instances. The gracious care 
and providence of God is as clearly seen in raising 
up good legislators, practical sages, teachers of 
the people, promoters of science and morality, 
among the Greeks, Romans, and other people of 
the earth, for their improvement and moral 
good, as in the institutions which he established 
among the Jewish people for the same purposes. 
These natural means which God employs re- 
dound as much to his glory as the supernatural 
Paul therefore says expressly, that God has 
given the heathen opportunity of knowing him ; 
that he has not left himself without a witness 
among them ; and that they, too, will be inex- 
cusable if they leave unimproved that knowledge 
of God imparted to them through nature. Acts, 
xvii. 27 ; Rom i. 18, seq. Accordingly, the 
virtue and piety which the heathen practise, after 
the measure of their imperfect knowledge, is re- 
presented in the Bible as agreeable to God. The 
case of the centurion Cornelius is an example, 
Acts, X. God accounted him worthy to be en- 
trusted with more knowledge, because he proved 
himself faithful in the use of that lesser degree 
which he possessed, j 

The national pnde of the Jews led them into I 
the mistake that God had a special regard for 
them; that they were more agreeable to him than 
other nations ; that they exclusively were his 
children ; and that the Messiah was designed 
only for them. These mistakes are frequently 
opposed m the New Testament ; there is 
Qsbg Kai Ilarijp rrdvToJv, Ephes. iv. 5, 6 ; 1 Tim 
11 . 5, seq. God has no partiality, (TrpoacoTroXijipia,) 
Rom. X. 12 , Acts, x. 34 ; all have equal right 
to the divme blessmgs, especially to those con- 
ferred by Christianity; John, x. 16 , Ephes. i. 10 ; 

11 . 14, 18 ; Rom. v. 18, seq ; and the texts cited 
by Morus, p. 126, s. 6, n. 1, 3. This univer- 
sality of the divme favours is expressly asserted 
even in the Old Testament. The prophets fre- 
quently affirm that the knowledge of the true 
God will become universal among the heathen, 
and that they by no means shall be excluded 
from it, Deut. xxxii. 31 ; Isaiah, in and Ixvi, 
Indeed, the Old Testament contams promises of 
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far better times in future for tbe heathen than 
for the Jews. 

(3) They are appointed by God with great 
wisdom in reference to the nature of man and the 
circumstances of particular times. Such means 
are selected as allow the freedom of man, and 
leave him at liberty to choose or reiect. It is 
the internal force of truth which is made to 
influence man, and not external compulsatory 
means Moreover, God, like a wise father and 
teacher, pioceeds according to the time and age 
of the human race in general, and of nations and 
individuals in particular He regulates his in- 
struction according to them capacity He does 
not overload their infancy with such laws and 
precepts as they cannot understand, but saves the 
higher instruction for the maturer age of a more 
advanced geneiation. 

This greater or less capability of some gene- 
rations and nations m compaiison with otheis, 
should he considered as one reason why God did 
not earlier disclose certain truths which aie pe- 
culiar to Chiistianity, and why he still withholds 
them from certain nations and countiies For 
such nations, however, he piovides in another 
way, and leads them to that degiee of happiness 
of which they are capable He is not confined 
to one method, as is shewn in the Introduction 
Nor IS the education of the human race confined 
to this life , provision will doubtless be made to 
enable those who are innoceritly deficient here to 
make up their loss hereafter. 

Note. — In the New Testament, the terms 

0£oi;, S'wptd Qeov, are used to denote the 
whole compass of means employed by God to bring 
men to happiness, as well as any particular means 
Vide Morus, p. 122, 125. The term is used 
in various senses ; and as unscriptural ideas are 
often attached to it, we shall here briefly explain 
the scriptural significations It corresponds to 
the Hebrew and sometimes to mn, and similar 
words It signifies (1) in general, the unmerited 
love and benevolence which God, as the supreme 
Governor, bears for all his creatures and subjects, 
and especially for men , and so is synonymous 
with dyairri, (f>i\avBpo} 7 ria, Tit in. 4, 

and (2) the cousequences and proofs of this gra- 
cious regard; in short, all undeserved divine 
favours, John, i. 16, dvri j^dptrog These 
are elsewhere called J<apfd, /c, r X. Cf 

Rom V 15. Inasmuch as they are undeserved, 
they are contrasted with oipsiX^pa, Rom. iv. 4. 

Hence arise various other significations, by 
which certain great favours are called %dptr£c:, 
by way of eminence as (a) the Christian doc- 
trine and institute in general, and particularly 
that principal doctrine of Christianity, the gra- 
cious for^veness of sin on account of Christ. 
Xap£^ Kai aXrjQeLa, John, i. 7 , Xoyo^ the 

^nevolent doctrine. Acts, xiv. 3 , 6foi), 

Tit. n 11, xdpi^ XpKTToVj and xdpig simply, 
Acts, xviii 27, seq. (b) Certain employments, 
businesses, and offices in the Christian church, 
and the talents, abilities, and gifts bestowed by 
<^d upon particular persons m reference to these 
offices Thus Rom i. 5, xdpig teal dTTocrroXij* 
also XII, 3. In other texts, %dpt(r^a is used, with 
which xdpt^ is interchanged as synonymous in 


1 Pet IV. 10 , and in the epistles to the Corinthians 
Prom these and similar texts is derived (c) the 
ecclesiastical usage, m which gratia denotes, by 
way of eminence, the operations of God upon the 
hearts of men for their improvement and conver- 
sion. These operations were called aciioncs 
graticB, and the condition of a converted man 
stafim graticB. The Latin church, especially 
since the time of Augustine, has used this word 
m this sense Vide infra, s 129. 

From what las been said, it appears that the 
grace of God is only his goodness^ considered in a 
particulai i elation Grace is the goodness of a 
superior to a sabot diiiate person. The ruler, 
properly speaking, is gracious only to the sub- 
ject, and the lord to the slave. The Bible con- 
forms to this usage God, then, is gracious^ in 
the highest sense of this word, because he is the 
supreme and necessary inler and goveinor of 
men Everything, consequently, which God does 
for men, relating to the body or soul, is an ope- 
ration of his grace, actus gratae dwince And this 
grace is /) ec, because no one can compel it ; and 
theveiy idea of grace excludes all merit, Rom. 
IV 4 

in The pa) ticul(L) put pose of God to restore the 
human i ace by Chi ist 

The New Testament teaches that God has de- 
termined to bestow his favours upon men through 
Christ, and to lead them to holiness and happiness 
by him Hence Christ is called dpxvybg 
Acts, ill 15, coll.ver. 26 This term is explained 
by atTLog a-conjpiag, Heb. v. 9, coll. Acts, xvii. 
30, 31 The gracious decree of God to pardon, 
sanctify, and bless mankind, and the institutions 
he has established for this purpose, are called 
xdptg (jwTijpLog, Tit ii 11 ; iii, 4 The follow- 
ing particulars are implied — viz., God designs to 
free men from the unhappiness occasioned by 
sin, (_(jo)^eIv ,) and also to bestow upon them un- 
merited favours, x^ptrovv, ic.r.X.) These 

favours are, pardon, sanctification, and eternal 
blessedness, also information communicated by 
God respecting this blessedness, instruction as to 
the manner how we may attain to it, and strength 
imparted to us for this end. This grace of God 
is called r; x^P^Q Iv Xpterr^^ doOiicra, 1 Cor. 
1 . 4. It IS always represented m the New Testa- 
ment as bestowed upon us through Christ, and 
on his account. By him God teaches us and re- 
news us , pardons us on account of his death , 
and bestows upon us eternal blessedness through 
him and for his sake. Everything proceeds from 
him, and is referred to him This purpose of 
God IS also^descnbed in the Bible by the words 
Qsov, TrpoBeing Trpoyvming and TTpoopi^eiv, 
Ephes. i. 4, 11; ui. 11. The Bible says, too, 
that God made this decree fiom eternity, (jrph 
anj)v(i)v, or KaTa^oXijg /coerpou.) All the divine 
decrees are of this peculiar nature, as is implied 
m the particle wpo The passage 1 Pet i. 20 is 
very clear upon this subject. From the Old Tes- 
tament, the passage Ps xl 7, seq,, belongs m this 
connexion. This decree is always described as 
theyrefi determination of God. Thus in the pas- 
sages cited it is called shdoida ^sXrifjLarog. Not 
that it would have been consistent for God to 
desert the human race, and leave it to perish , 
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J the divine goodness forbids such n supposition. 
The simple meaning is, that no external neces- 
sity compelled him to it, and that it is his tree 
grace, without any desert oi worthiness on the 
part of men Paul, too, in Rom. ix xi., speaks 
of the fiee giace of God in respect to the new 
institute which he established upon earth by 
Christ. 

j The following result may be deduced from 

I what has been said — Chiistianity is founded 

I upon the principles, (a) that all ,j|nen are consi- 

I dered as sinners in the sight of God , to which 
the conscience ot every one hears testimony, 
(vide No I ad fincm ,) and that therefore 

(i) the> aie subject to the punishment of sm, as 
experience proves. The distinguishing trait of 
Chiistianity is this that it piomises to men de- 
inVERANCE FROn SIN, AND THE PtINISHMENT OF 

SIN, before it lequires of them perfect holiness, 
acceptable to God. It thus comes to the relief of 
Ignorant, desponding, and feeble man , inspires 
him with confidence m God, and with love to 
him , acquaints him with his destination to true 
holiness and unalterable happiness, and shews 
the only way by which he can attain it. Any 
philosophy or sjstem of religion which reverses 
this order, and demands holiness of men befoie 
it gives the power to attain it ; which represents 
holiness as the procuring cause of forgiveness , 
fails of Its object, and asserts and requires an im- 
possibility The great point in this pardon or 
amnesty which Christianity promises, is the doc- 
trine that Jesus Christ came into the world to 
bless sinful men, to free them from sin and death ; 
1 Tim. 1 15, coll. 2 Tim i. 10 , John, iii 16, 17 
This pardon, however, reaches men only when, 
under divine guidance and assistance, they act 
according to the conditions and precepts laid 
down. Hence forgiveness and eternal life are 
inseparably connected in Christianity with the 
requisition of repentance and faith made active 
by love These doctrines are always connected 
m the scriptures , so Tit. ii 11 — 14 


SECTION LXXXIX. 

FORMATION ANT) DEVELOPMENT OP TflE IDEA OP 
MESSIAH AMONG THE ANCIENT AND MODERN JEWS, 
THEIR VARIOUS OPINIONS RESPECTING HIM , AND 
THE PROOF THAT JI SUS WAS THE MESSIAH. 

I The gradital development of the idea of a Messiah 
among the Israelites. 

(1) The idea of a former happy condition in 
the earliest ages of the world is universal among 
men, and is found too among the Israelites. Vide 
s. 56 But it IS quite as natural to the hiimau 
mind to console itself m the midst of troubles, 
sufferings, and the feeling of physical and moral 
imperfection, with the hope of better times to 
come, and of a future happy condition, either in 
this hfe or the life to come, or in both together. 
Hence arose the fables of the heathen respecting 
the return of a golden age, the expected dwelling 
of the gods upon earth, and pictures of a similar 
nature, in which their wishes and expectations 
were embodied. These ideas, like those concern- 
ing the original golden age, are held by every 


nation, and are founded, like those, in a feeling 
of necessity which is deep laid in the human soul. 
These ideas, expectations, and wishes, are found 
in every nation ; dififerently modified, however, 
according to their particular situation and mode 
of thinking and representation One people is 
more hold and confident in its expectations , an- 
other is more moderate, hoping and wishing 
rather than determining and deciding. 

(2) The Jewish nation, too, expected such a 
retain of the golden age to the earth, and they 
were justified in this by the declarations and pro- 
mises of their oldest prophets But this expec- 
tation of the Jews was peculiar, and distinguished 
from that of otheis in this respect, that this period 
was placed by them in the times when the Mes- 
siah should appear. These happy times were 
called Nnn Dbii? 

- “r 

(3) But the question here arises — Is the doc- 
trine respecting the Messiah, the Saviour of the 
world, a doctrine really revealed by God to men , 
or is it merely a human opinion, originating 
among the Jews from their accidental circum- 
stances, — in short, a Jewish fable, employed by 
Christ and the apostles for benevolent, moral pur- 
poses ? 

First. The last supposition is maintained in 
general by those who deny or question all direct 
revelation , by all, indeed, who deny the reality 
of miracles, for predictions belong to the class of 
miraculous occurrences ; and the objections made 
to one may be made to the other. Vide s. 7, HI, 
s 72, II. These writers endeavour by various 
hypotheses to explain the natural origin of this 
idea Cf Stephani, Gedanken uher ie Entste- 
hung und Ausbildung der Idee von einem Mes- 
sias , Nurnberg, 1787, 8vo. Eckermann, Theolo- 
gische Beytrage, b. ii. st 1, Altona, 1791, 8vo. 
Ziegler, Entwickelung des wahrscheinlichen 
Ursprungs der Idee vom Messias, in Henke’s 
Mag. fur Rehgionsphilosophie, b. i st. 1, Ab- 
handl. 2 Ammon, Versuch einer Christologie 
des alten Testaments , Erlangen, 1794, 8vo 
Their principal opinions may he compressed m 
the following statement — viz , 

Many brave heroes and deliverers {(tottiqbq 
DWio) had appeared among the Jew-e from the 
earliest period of their history, and had contri- 
buted to the pubhc weal. Such were the pro- 
phets and great kings. But the advantages which 
had been hoped for, both m respect to religious 
and moral improvement, and also in respect to 
civil and social welfare, bad not as yet been real- 
ized, and were still expected in future time. By 
degrees, all wishes, hopes, and expectations cen- 
tred in one person, who would accomplish all 
which was desired. This idea did not become 
general, or rather, did not take its origin, among 
the Jews until after the Babylonish captivity. 
This person was expected to be the deliverer and 
helper of the Jewish nation, and principally a 
temporal deliverer, who would establish an 
earthly kingdom. This idea prevailed widely 
among the Jews at the time of Christ, and, by 
the aid of the allegorical interpretation then cur- 
rent, was carried into the more ancient of their 
sacred hooks. Now Jesus, it is said, found this 
idea, and connected it, such as he found it, with 
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his doctrine , not considering it hinaself (as many 
say) to be really true He modified this idea, 
and gave himself out for a spiritual deliverer of 
mankind by his instruction, Eckennann, there- 
fore, affirms distinctly, that in the whole Old 
Testament there are no proper predictions of 
Christ Beytr st. 1. 

Remarks on this Explanation. 

(a) All accounts of the origin of this^ idea, 
w'hich are exclusive of direct divine revelation, if 
not otherwise objectionable, are merely conject- 
tural and hypothetical, and cannot be historically 
proved. This is the reason why they are so 
various and contradictory ; there is no sure his- 
torical ground and basis upon which they can be 
established and built , they are mere plays of the 
imagination, mere conjectures as to the manner 
in which the thing may possibly have been. 
And indeed, many cases may be imagined pos- 
sible, no one of which can be proved to be histo- 
rically true, and most of which have historical 
evidence agamst them. This discrepancy of 
views among writers on this subject, therefore, 
never will or* can cease, as long as they proceed 
in this way 

(b) The assertion of Eckermann and others, 
that the Old-Testament descriptions of the Mes- 
siah are not descriptions of Jesus, but of an 
earthhj kmg, is unfounded. For although the 
Messiah is often compared to a king, as even 
God is, he is also named and described as a pro- 
phet and priest And to free men from sin, to 
instruct them, and promote their moral improve- 
ment, are ascribed to him as the principal part 
and proper object of his advent. Psalm xxii., 
xL, cx. ; Isaiah, li , xi , lui. 

(c) The predictions of the prophets represent 
the Messiah not as the kmg and ruler of a single 
nation, as the Jewish kings were, but as the king 
and benefactor of all who should be friendly to 
him. In the predictions of the Jewish prophets 
he is promised quite as much, and even more, to 
the heathen than to the Jews themselves Vide 
the passages before cited, The promises given 
to Abraham, Gen. xii. 3 ; xxii. 18, are certamly 
free from any Jewish exclusiveness, and are as 
comprehensive as possible. 

(d) The assertion that the idea of Messiah 
originated during the Babylonish captivity, or 
afterwards, and that the earlier Jews differently 
understood the so-named Messianic passages in 
Moses and the prophets, is contrary to history. 
For the idea respecting a Messiah was universal 
among the Samaritans at the time of Christ, and 
much earlier. And indeed it was held by the 
Samaritans more purely than by the greater 
part of the Jews , as the Messiah was represented 
by them as the great Prophet and Saviour, John, 
IV. 25, 42, seq Therefore this idea must have 
existed among the Jews before the rehgious sepa- 
ration between them and the Samaritans , and 
consequently before the Babylonian exile. For 
the Samaritans would not certainly have received 
it from the Jews after the separation Whence 
then did they derive it ? They admitted only 
the five books of Moses from the whole Old Tes- 
tament. Accordingly, they must have grounded 


their expectation upon the testimony of Moses, 
and the mterpretation of this testimony given 
them by the Israehtish teachers sent to them 
from Assyria, 2 Kings, xvii. 27, seq The Is- 
raehtes, therefore, must have had the idea of a 
Messiah long before the Babylonian exile, and 
must have found it, too, in the books of Moses. 

Secondly — The whole opinion that the idea 
of Messiah does not depend upon divine revelation, 
and that it is not contained in the oldest sacred 
records of the Hebrews, stands in the most pal- 
pable contradiction to the clearest declarations of 
Christ and his apostles. For (a) the writings of 
the prophets are acknowledged by them to be of 
divine authority, and the doctrines and predic- 
tions contained m them are not treated as fic- 
tions and fables, but as truly revealed by God. 
And (b) it is no less certain that they teach that 
there are in Moses and the prophets predictions 
respecting the Messiah, or benefactor of the 
world, and that these were fulfilled in Jesus. 
Jesus himself frequently asserts this in the most 
impressive and solemn manner, Luke, xviii. 
31 — 33 , XXII 37 , XXIV. 27 , Matt. xx. 18, 19 ; 
XXVI 54 , Mark, ix. 12 , John, v 39, 46. And 
in this his apostles exactly follow his example. 
Acts, 11. 16, 25 , viii. 18 , X. 34 , xiii. 23, 32 ; 
xxvi. 22, 23 ; 1 Pet. i, 11 , 2 Pet i. 19, and the 
Pauline epistles. The apostles themselves there- 
fore beheved this. 

Now if Jesus and his apostles were merely 
human teachers, they may possibly have erred in 
this matter ; as also manv of the Jewish teachers 
of that time, who interpreted these passages in 
the same way, may have done. But if they were 
divinely commissioned, what they say on this 
subject must be believed. For I am not at 
liberty to proceed optionally in believing the de- 
clarations of a man whom I acknowledge to be 
divinely commissioned. I am not at liberty to 
make selection of what I will admit and what 
reject at my good pleasure. I must rather yield 
unconditional faith to each and every thing which 
he, as a divine messenger, teaches and declares 
Consistency, then, requires us to go on this prin- 
ciple in this subject. Vide Herder, Bnefe das 
Studium der Theologie betreffend, br 18, 21, par- 
ticularly s. 303, f 349 — 352, th. ii. Cf. Herder’s 
Work, “ Vom Erloser der Menschen, nach un- 
sern drey erSten Evangelisten , Riga, 1796, 8vo 
[Cf especially Hengstenberg, “ Christologie,” 
where this whole subject is more ably discussed 
than anywhere else. — T e.] 

II. Various opinioTis of the Jews at and after the time of 
Christ respecting the Messiah, and the nature of his 
kingdom 

(1) At the time of Christ, and previously, the 
current opinion of the people in Palestine, and 
indeed of most of the Pharisees and lawyers, 
was, that he would be a temporal deliverer and a 
king of the Jews, and indeed, a universal monarch, 
who would reign over all nations. Thus they 
interpreted the passages. Psalm ii. 2, 6, 8 , Jer. 
xxiii. 5, 6 ; Zech. ix 4, seq Hence those who, 
durmg the lifetime of Jesus, acknowledged him 
to be the Messiah, wished to proclaim him kmg, 
John, vi. 15, coll. Matt. xxi. 8, 9. The apostles 
themselves held this opinion until after the re- 
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surrection of Christ, Matthew, xx. 20, 21 ; Liilce, 
xxiv. 21 , Acts, 1 6. And Jesus himself, during 
his life upon earth, proceeded very guardedly, in 
order to lead them gradually from this deep- 
rooted prejudice, and not to take it away at once 
Josephus says that the enthusiasm of the Jews 
in the war against the Romans was very much 
increased by this belief of an universal mo- 
narchy. Vide Bell Jud. vi 5. Suetonius (Vesp. 
c. 4) and Tacitus (Hist. v. 13) speak of this ex- 
pectation spread throughout all the East by the 
Jews. It was expected that he would institute 
new religious rites, (John, i. 25 ;) that he would 
perform uncommonly great miracles, (John, 
vii. 31 ,) that he would be born at Bethlehem, of 
the line of David, and yet from obscure parents, 
(John, vii. 42 ,) and that he would never die, 
(John, xii. 34 ) 

(2) Some, but by far the smallest number, 
had purer ideas respecting the Messiah , and did 
not so much expect an earthly kingdom as for- 
giveness of sin, instruction, diffusion of truth, and, 
in short, spiritual blessings. Simeon had this 
correct view, (Luke, ii. 30, seq. ,) the malefactor 
on the cross, (Luke, xxiii. 43 ;) and a few other 
Jews at the time of Christ. Many pious Jews, 
too, out of Palestine, may be supposed to have 
had the same correct views. For even the com- 
mon people of Samaria had opinions on this sub- 
ject comparatively pure. Vide John, iv. 25, seq. 
Jesus approved these opinions as just and scrip- 
tural, and always acted in conformity with them. 
Vide Luke, xvii. 20, 21 ; John, xvni 36 — 38. 
It IS, then, very unjust to charge him with the 
intention of establishing an earthly kingdom, as 
is done in the work “ Vom Zweck Jesu,” 
Braunschweig, 1778. Vide Koppe “ Progr. de 
sententia Judseorum de Messia et futuro ejus 
regno Gott. 1779. 

(3) Many united both of these opinions, and 
considered the Messiah as a teacher and earthly 
king at the same time, as the supreme head of 
church and state. This appears to have been the 
opinion of the apostles and most of the disciples 
of Christ, while he lived upon the earth. A mul-* 
titude of Christians of the Judaizing party, durmg 
the first and second centuries, beheved that 
Christ would return to the earth to estabhsh a tem- 
poral kingdom for a thousand years — an opinion 
which has been indulged by many Christians in 
every age down to the present time. 

(4) Some of the Jews at the time of Christ, 
and previously, were free-thinkers, and appear to 
have rejected the whole notion of a Messiah as a 
popular superstition, a fabulous and groundless 
expectation. Especially was this the case after 
the destruction of the Jewish state by the Romans. 
Many of the Jews out of Palestine, especially 
the learned Grecian Jews, appear to have been 
of this way of thinking. Accordingly, there is 
no mention of this idea even in the Book of 
Wisdom, or in aU the writings of Philo. And 
even Josephus, in his desire to please the Greeks 
and Romans, appears to have been ashamed of 
this faith of his fathers, and so always avoids the 
subject. They were satisfied with mere morality, 
and connected the Grecian philosophy with the 
doctrmes of the Jewish religion and theology. 
This silence is the more remarkable, especi^y 


in Philo, considermg how much he was given to 
the allegorical interpretation of the Old Testa- 
ment 

(5) We find all these different opinions re- 
peated in the writings of the Jews who hved after 
the time of Christ and the destruction of the 
temple, — in the Chaldaic paraphrases, in the 
book Sohar, in the Talmud, and in the Rabbins 

where so many of the ancient traditions are ex- 
hibited 

(a) The opinions of the more modern Jews 
were very various respecting the importance of 
the doctrine itself. Some considered it to be the 
most important doctrine of their faith, and ex- 
pected that a complete restoration of religion, 
morality, and happiness, would be effected by the 
Messiah In their view he was to accomphsh, 
as It were, a new political and moral creation, so 
Maimonides. Others considered it as a doctrine 
of less importance, and seldom mentioned it. 
Many of them appear, in reality, to have rejected 
it altogether, or to have been ashamed of it. 

(h) In respect to the institutions of the Mes- 
siah, and the object of his mission, they exhi- 
bited the same diversity as prevailed at an earlier 
period Most adhered to the gross opinion of 
the establishment of an earthly kingdom, and the 
subjection of the D'u. Others made his most 
prominent object to be, the improvement of doc- 
trine, the restoration of morals, and spiritual 
blessedness. But these were comparatively few. 

(c) Some of the Jews who could not under- 
stand how the Messiah should be described by 
the prophets sometimes as king (Ps. ii., cx ; 
Is xi.,) and sometimes as inferior, lowly and de- 
spised, (Ps. xxn. , Is hii,) invented the doctrine 
of a twofold Messiah, in order to reconcile these 
accounts ; one, the inferior, despised Messiah, 
Joseph’s son, m whom Christians believe; the 
other, David’s son, who is yet to come and esta- 
bhsh his kingdom. 

{d) Many of the Jews endeavoured to account 
for the long delay of the Messiah by the sinful- 
ness of which their nation is guilty. The pro- 
mise, they say, was made conditionally. But 
this hypothesis derives no support from the Mes- 
sianic oracles in the Old Testament 

III. The method of proving that Jesns of Nazareth 
is the true Messiah. 

(1) This IS proved from the marks and de- 
scriptions which the Old Testament gives of the 
Messiah, all of which meet in Jesus in the most 
remarkable manner. This proof that Jesus is 
the Messiah pronnseH in the Old Testament, may 
be made extremely convincing. Christians, how- 
ever, do not, as Collins supposes, by any means 
rely solely on the predictions of the Old Testa- 
ment for the Messianic authority of Jesus, nor 
does Christ himself. Vide John, v. 34, seq. For 
these predictions, though ever so valuable and 
important in themselves, are always, like all pre- 
dictions, m a certain degree obscure. The Old 
Testament is indeed very instructive and useful, 
when rightly employed, but it is not the only 
ground on which the confidence of Christians 
rests- It affords important proof even for Chris-, 
tians, but not the only proof. Vide vol. i. s. 12, IL’ 
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This method of proof from the Old Testament 
IS especially useful in convincing the Jews, and 
in refuting their objections. Thus Christ applies 
it, John, V. 39 — 47. All the marks which the 
Jews consider characteristic of the Messiah, ac- 
cording to their sacred books, agree exactly in 
Jesus And aU those traits and minute circum- 
stances which are exhibited in passages of the 
Old Testament acknowledged by the Jews them- 
selves to relate to the Messiah, meet m him as 
they do not in any other person known in his- 
tory He was born at Bethlehem, of the family 
of David, of which the Jews have now for a long 
time had no continued genealogical tables He 
had a precursor. He confirmed his doctrine by 
the most striking miracles, He died, was ho- 
nourably buried, and rose again. Has garments 
were divided Vinegar was given him to drink. 
And many other circumstances of the same na- 
ture, greater and smaller, which were predicted 
concerning the Messiah, were fulfilled m Jesus. 
Such passages are therefore very frequently 
urged by the apostles agamst the Jews, in order 
to convince them. 

(2) Christians who acknowledge the divine 
authority of the New Testament, and the credi- 
bility of Jesus and the apostles, have an additional 
and principal ground of their belief of this truth, 
m the testimony and information contained in 
the books of the New Testament. Throughout 
these books Jesus is represented as the greatest 
dmue messenger, Lord over all, the Saviour of 
the world, (Swrijp, <pu)Q tov /coo’/iov, 6 ILvpiog.) 
In short, he is described as the same person whom 
the Jews call Messiah If divine wisdom had 
seen proper to raise him up m another country, 
and under other circumstances, his name and the 
form of his doctrme might, indeed, have been 
different, while the substance itself would, have 
continued the same. 

According to the constant representation of 
the New Testament, God himself confirmed the 
truth that Jesus was the Messiah. He did this 
by John the Baptist, John, i. 19 — 41 ; by voices 
from heaven at the baptism of Christ, and on 
other occasions , by angels, Luke, i 30 — 38 , by 
Jesus himself, who confirmed the truth of his 
declarations by miracles, John, iv. 25, 26 ; Matt. 
XXVI. 62, 63 , and by the apostles commissioned 
to be bis messengers, Acts, ii. 22 — 38 , 1 John, i. 
and u. 1 ; &c. 

Thus in all the passages of the New Testament 
where it is said that Jesus is the Messiah, or that 
the Messiah has come in the person of Jesus, the 
idea is always implied that Jesus is the promised 
Lord and Hedeemer, the Benefactor and Saviour. 
In short, the word Messiah, which grammatically 
signifies king, becomes a doctrinal word, synony- 
mous with KujOtog and 2wr?j|0. And in this way 
the erroneous views of the Jews respecting the 
Messiah were corrected If we would consider 
the subject in this hght, and be satisfied with the 
representations which the New Testament gives 
of it, we should easily avoid the difficulties with 
which many have been perplexed regarding this 
doctrine. Vide Eckermann, Theol. Beytr. st. 1. 
We should not then declare, with this writer and 
others, that the doctrine that Jesus is the Mes- 
siah belongs only to the Jews, and is not an es- 


sential doctiine of pure Christianity The Hebrew 
name rriiin was Jewish or Israehtish, but the 

- v 

thing denoted by it was intended for all, and is a 
fundamental doctrme of Christianity. 

Note. — Works on some of the subjects treated 
in this section. For information respecting the 
Jewish opinions of the Messiah, vide Mail “ Sy- 
nopsis TheoL Judaicae,” Giess, 1698, 4to; Glass- 
ner, Degemino JudseorumMessia; Helmst, 1739, 
4to , Eisenmenger, Entdecktes Judenthum ; Keil 
(Prof. Lips.), Hist. Dogm. de regno Messiae, 
Jesu et app aetate , Lipsise, 1781. On the point 
that Jesus is the Messiah, vide the ancient works 
of Olearius and Schottgen, in “ Hor. Hehr.” t. ii. 
The most complete work after these is that of 
Bishop Kidder, “ Convmcmg Proof that Jesus is 
the Messiah,” translated from the Enghsh by 
Rambacb , Rostock, 1757, 4to [For a fuller ac- 
count of the literature of this subject, cf. Hahn, 
Lehrbuch, s. 444, Anmerk. Vide especially the 
late work of Hengstenberg, Chnstologie des A. T. 
-Tk.] 

SECTION XC. 

OF THE PKINCIPLES ON WHICH WE .ARE TO INTERPRET 
THE LITERAL AND FIGURATIVE PREDICTIONS CON- 
TAINED IN THE OLD TESTAMENT RESPECTING THE 
MESSIAH, AND THE NEW INSTITUTE FOUNDED BY 
HIM 

I Bi'ief Histoiy of the manner in which Christians 
have interpi eted the Messianic Predictions 

The allegorical method of interpretation pre- 
vailed among the early Christian fathers, espe- 
cially the Egyptian fathers — e. g , Justin the 
Martyr, Pantaeuns, Clement of Alexandria, Ta- 
tian, and still more after the age of Origen. 
They considered the Bible, as Philo and other 
learned Grecian Jews had done before them, to 
he a repository of every kind of useful informa- 
tion, and especially of all religions truth. Any 
truth of this kind which they did not find clearly 
exhibited in it, they introduced by means of their 
allegorical interpretation, exactly in the same 
way as the stoics, and many other learned Gre- 
cians, had proceeded with Homer and some 
other of their sacred hooks. On this principle it 
was that many of these fathers endeavoured to 
find all the perfection of Christian knowledge in 
the Old Testament, and carried hack into it the 
entire Christian system. But in this they deviated 
widely from the mind of the apostles, who ex- 
pressly say that the patriarchs saw the promised 
blessings only from afar off, (Heb xi 13,) and 
that there was much ohscw ity in the predictions 
concerning Christ, 2 Peter, i 19—21 , 1 Peter, i. 
10 — 12 . 

But this extreme was objected to by many of 
the learned fathers— e. g., Eusebius the Emesene, 
Diodorus of Tarsus, Theodorus of Mopsuestia. 
Some of these fell into the opposite extreme, and 
allow few or no passages in the Old Testament to 
refer to the Messiah. Chrysostom, Theodoret, 
and others, took a middle course between these 
two parties This difference of opinion has con- 
tinued down through all ages of the Christian 
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church. Some have seen the Messiah rarely or 
nowhere, others everywhere, in the Old Testa- 
ment , while others still have pursued a middle 
course. Vide Ernesti, “ Narratio cntica de in- 
terpret. prophetiarum Mess, in eccl.” in Opusc. 
Theol. 

II Examination of the principles of the theory of accom- 
modation applied to the intei pi etation of the Mes- 
sianic Predictions. 

Since the time of Semler, about the middle of 
the eighteenth century, an opinion has prevailed 
widely in the protestant church, that the Old 
Testament contains very few passages, or none at 
all, which treat literally and propeily of Jesus 
Christ, and that all or most of the passages cited 
in the New Testament are used in the way of 
accommodation The following reasons have been 
offered in support of this theory. The Jews at 
the time of Christ were very much given to the 
allegorical interpretation of scripture. Ever after 
the time of the exile, when the expectation of a 
Messiah had become universal among them, they 
had eagerly searched the Old Testament for every 
thing which in the least favoured this expecta- 
tion ; and had succeeded, by the help of their 
allegorical interpretation, in making their scrip- 
tures seem to contain predictions respecting a 
Messiah. Jesus and the apostles were therefore 
compelled to pursue the same method, and to use 
it as a means of gradually bringing the Jews to 
a better knowledge of religion. Their pursuing 
this course does not prove that they themselves 
considered these passages as actual predictions. 
That they did not so consider them appears from 
the fact that they pursued a different course 
when teachmg gentiles, and did not in that case 
appeal to the Old Testament. 

But in this statement we must carefully distin- 
guish between what is true and what is erroneous 
and exaggerated. 

(1) The allegorical interpretation of the sacred 
scriptures cannot be historically proved to have 
prevailed among the Jews from the time of the 
exile, or to have been common with the Jews of 
Palestine at the time of Christ and his apostles. 
Although the Sanhedrim and the hearers of Jesus 
often appealed to the Old Testament, according 
to the testimony of the New-Testament writers, 
they give no indication of the allegorical inter- 
pretation. Even Josephus has nothing of it The 
Platonic Jews of Egypt began, in the first cen- 
tury, in imitation of the heathen Greeks, to in- 
terpret the Old Testament allegorically Philo 
was distinguished among those in that place who 
practised this method, and he defends it as some- 
thing new, and before unheard of, and for that 
reason opposed by the other Jews , De Confus. 
Lingu. p. 347, seq. Jesus was not, therefore, in a 
situation where he was compelled to comply with 
a prevailing custom of allegorical interpretation j 
for this method did not prevail at that time among 
the Jews , certainly not in Palestine, where Jesus 
taught 

(2) The writers of the New Testament them- 
selves make a clear distinction between the alle- 
gorical and literal interpretation of the Old Tes- 
tament. When they use the allegorical method, 
they either say expressly, here is allegory ^ Gal. 


IV 24, or they shew it by the context, or by pre" 
fixing some particle of comparison — e. g., 

KaOiog, Heb. vii , John, in 14, Matt. xn. 40. 
But they express themselves very differently in 
texts which they quote as literal prophecy for 
the purpose of proof. 

(3) If the apostles did not allude to the Old 
Testament in the instructions which they gave to 
gentiles, it does not follow either that they be- 
lieved the Old Testament to he of no use to them, 
or that they did not seriously consider the pas- 
sages which they cited as predictions in their in- 
structions to the Jews to be really such The 
reason why the apostles omitted these allusions 
in the commencement of the instruction which 
they gave to the heathen is the same as leads the 
wise missionary at the present day to omit them 
in the same circumstances Their gentile hearers 
and readers knew nothing of the Bible, and 
could not, of course, be convinced from an un- 
known hook. The apostles, however, gradually 
instructed their gentile converts in the contents 
of this book, and then appealed to it as frequently 
before them as before Jews or converts from 
Judaism. This is proved by the Epistles and 
the Acts of the Apostles. Thus Peter sa>s to 
the heathen centurion, Cornelius, after the latter 
had become acquainted with the prophets, “ Of 
this Jesus testify all the prophets,” &c , Acts, x. 43, 
coll Acts, viii. 26 — 35, and the epistles of Paul 

(4) It cannot be shewn, in general, that Jesus 
and his apostles, in compliance with the current 
prejudices of their contemporaries, ever taught 
anything or seemingly affirmed anything to he 
true which they themselves considered as false. 
No more can it he shewn, in particular, that they 
adopted and authorized any explanations of the 
Old Testament which they themselves cpnsidered 
as invalid, merely because they were common 
among their contemporaries. Such compliance 
is entirely contrary to their usual course of action; 
(vide Matt. v. 19, 23 ,) nor can it he at all justified 
on pure moral principles, as even modern theolo- 
gians are beginning more and more to allow When 
Christ, therefore, says distinctly. Matt. xxu. 43, 
thaX David, hy divine revelation, called the Messiah, 
Lord (Ps cx ), he must have believed exactly as 
he said, and so have admitted a divine prediction 
respecting the Messiah in this psalm The same 
when he says, John, v. 46, “ that Moses wrote 
concerning him.” Hence it follows, that when- 
ever Jesus and the apostles expressly assent to 
the Jewish explanations of the Old Testament, 
or build proofs upon them, they themselves must 
have considered these explanations as ;iust 

Here everything depends upon the doctrine 
above stated , if Christ and his apostles were mere 
human teachers, they may have erred, but if 
they spake as divine messengers, they must be 
believed on their simple authority 

III. The principles of Intei pretation on which Christ and 
his Apostles proceed %n, quoting fi om the Old Testa- 
ment, especially the Messianic Passages. 

Undoubtedly many of the same principles often 
appear in Jewish writings, as well as the same 
formula of quotation, “ thus is fulfilled,” &c. Vide 
Wahner, Antiqq. Heb. t. ii. ; Surenhus, ’BitXoQ 

T 
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mraWayng. Wetstem ad Matt i 22, and Schott- 
gen, m s. 89 of his hook last cited. Now if Christ, 
by his own example, authorizes the principles 
which were embraced by the Jews, he himself 
must have considered them to be true. Whether 
we must on this account consider them as true, 
must be determined by the alternative above 
stated. The principles of interpreting the Old 
Testament which many modern commentators 
have adopted, differ altogether from those which 
Christ and his apostles followed; still these mo- 
dern principles must not be ascribed to Christ and 
his apostles, but we must inquire historically, 
What were the principles on which Christ and his 
apostles proceeded? These need not necessarily 
be the same as those which modern interpreters 
adopt. 

(1) God determined from eternity (rrph Kara- 
jSoXijc Koopov^ to send a benefactor and saviour 
CSoiTrjp, Messias) to bless the world made wretched 
by sin This purpose was revealed very early, 
and was from time to time repeated and rendered 
more plain. Thus Christ and the apostles de- 
clare, with the Jews, “ that Moses, the Psalms, 
and the prophets spake concerning him.” Vide 
s. 89. 

(2) God saw best to communicate his will to 

the patriarchs of the Jewish nation, and to trans- 
mit this revelation to their posterity by means of 
extraordinary men, messengers, ;) thus 

making the Israelites, as it were, the depositaries 
of the divine revelations for the salvation of men 
during the earlieF ages of the world. In this re- 
spect, too, Christ and the Jews were agreed , and 
in this, also, that God had reference, in all his in- 
structions and ordmances given by the prophets, 
to his great plan respecting the Messiah. 

(3) Consequently, according to the doctrine of 
Christ, the writings of the prophets, from Moses 
downwards, contain literal predictions respecting 
this Saviour of the world and the new institute 
to he founded hy him, though all these predic- 
tions are not of equal clearness. 

(4) But to these prophets themselves every- 
thing which they predicted was not perfectly 
plain and mtelhgible God saw best to reserve 
the more clear explanation of the sense of many 
of his earher oracles to he communicated by pro- 
phets at a later period. Thus many of the pre- 
dictions respecting Christ and his apostles could 
he more distinctly and justly interpreted in after 
tifues than by the prophets themselves who ori- 
ginally uttered them. This maxim often appears 
in thewTitmgs of the Jews, and is expressly men- 
tioned in the New Testament , 1 Pet i. 10 — 12, 
and 2 Pet. i. 19. Vide Progr ad h. 1. [Vide the 
discussion of this point m the Bib. Repository, 
No. I Art. 4 ; also No. IV. Art. 4, C£ Woods 
on Inspiration, Lect i. p 33. — Tr.] 

(5) The duties and offices of the Messiah very 
much resemble the duties and offices of the Old- 
Testament prophets, priests, and kings. These 
names are therefore frequently applied to him. 
As a king of the house of David, he inherited, 
as it were, all the rights, privileges, and titles 
of the kings, (e. g., of David or Solomon ;) as a 
prophet, those of the Jewish prophets, (e g., of 
Moses and others ;) and as a priest, those of the 
priests, (e. g,, of Melchisedec"and Aaron.) The 


character which they possessed, and the actions 
which they performed imperfectly, and on a small 
scale, he possessed and performed perfectly, and 
on a large scale. This canon of interpretation is 
held by the Rabbins, and is not in any way ob- 
jectionable. The case is very much the same as 
when the rights of an emperor are proved by 
shewing from the history of the empire that his 
predecessors possessed them; or when the official 
Tights of a person are established from the an- 
cient privileges of the office, and from the his- 
tory of his predecessors in it. Cf. Psalm Ixxxix. 
27,31—34. 

This principle casts light upon the passages of 
the New Testament, where texts are cited from 
the Old, which appear at first sight to treat of 
different persons and objects. All the texts in 
which the rights, offices, and dignities of the 
Israehtish prophets, priests, and kings, are the 
subjects of consideration, relate to the Messiah, 
the greatest of their successors, and are directly 
applicable to him. He possesses all the greatness, 
distinction, and pre-eminence ascribed to them, 
only in a far higher degree. So it is in the writ- 
ings of the Jews, and in the New Testament, 
Heb. 1 . and li., and other places. 

(6) The Jews generally, though not uniformly, 
asserted the pre-existence of the Messiah before 
his visible appearance upon the earth, although 
the doctrine of his miraculous birth was not as 
yet entirely clear to them. This is seen m the 
Chaldaic paraphrases and in the writings of the 
Rabbins Christ himself affirms his pre-exist- 
ence in the clearest manner, John, viii. 58 , chap 
xvii. seq. The writers just mentioned ascribe 
everything which was done in the Old Testament 
for the salvation of men, and particularly of the 
Jews, to the Messiah, as the efficient or concur- 
rent cause. He led them from Egypt, defended 
them in their journey through the desert, and 
spake to them by the prophets. They explained 
many passages of the Old Testament in which 
the appearance of God, or of the angel of the 
Lord, IS mentioned, as applying directly to the 
Messiah. This principle, too, is authorized and 
adopted in the New Testament. According to 
1 Pet. i. 11, it was the Spirit of Christ which in- 
spired the prophets of the Old Testament, and 
communicated revelations through them. Ac- 
cording to 1 Cor. X. 4, the JRoek (a common appel- 
lation of God) which accompanied the Israelites 
in the desert was Christ. When they tempted 
God by disobedience, they tempted Christ, 
(ver. 9.) Isaiah, who saw God in his glory, 
(Isaiah, VI.) is said to have seen the glory of the 
Messiah, John, xii. 41. 

Thus we see why texts of the Old Testament, 
which treat of God in general, and of his works 
among men, especially among his own people, 
are applied in the New Testament directly to the 
Messiah. 

(7) Instruction hy means of allegories, symbols, 
and symbolical actions, is very suitable to men ; 
especially during the childhood both of indivi- 
duals and nations. Such instruction is exactly 
in the spirit of the Hebrews, and of other oriental 
nations. This being so, it would have been a 
subject of wonder if instruction of this kind had 
not been given respecting so important an object 
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as the new dispensation to be instituted by the 
Messiah. That such instruction was given, the 
Jews have always maintained ; and it is clearly 
contained in many passages of the Old Testa- 
ment — e. g., Ps. xl. 7, seq. The writers of the 
New Testament distinctly teach that some of the 
ordinances appointed by Moses ai^ the other 
prophets by divine command, were designed by 
God to prepare the way for the future Saviour 
of the world, to point to him, and to he types of 
him and his blessings. Sacrifice, expiation, and 
other ordinances of the Old Testament, were not 
appointed on their own account, but were in- 
tended as images of the more perfect ordinances 
to be expected in future time. Many of the ex- 
pressions and images in the discourses of John 
the Baptist and of Christ respecting sacrifices 
and the sacrificial lamb, lead to this conclusion ; 
and the correctness of it is distinctly declared by 
the apostles. Vide .Col. li. 17 ; Rom. lii. 21 ; the 
epistle to the Galatians, and Heb. viii., ix., x. j 
John, xix. 36. 

But we are very liable to go too far in the 
illustration and development of these allegorical 
predictions , and this study frequently degene- 
rates into an idle amusement The charge of 
extravagance in this respect may be justly made 
against many of the ecclesiastical fathers, and 
many protestant theologians of later times, espe- 
cially against Cocceius and his followers, at the 
close of the seventeenth century. The best way 
to avoid such mistakes is to admit of no allego- 
rical predictions except such as are mentioned in 
the New Testament, and to extend the resem- 
blance no further than it is carried there. 

But we must not suppose, because some have 
made this subject ridiculous by their extrava- 
gance, that the New Testament does not autho- 
rize the belief of allegorical predictions. Such a 
supposition is most obviously untrue; and the 
only reason why any have supported it is, that 
they would prefer that an idea so inconsistent, as 
it seemed to them, with the spirit and ideas of 
our own age, should not be found in the New 
Testament. That the design of God relating to 
the future was not always made knovra immedi- 
ately on the establishment of the ordinances of 
the former dispensation, does not prove that God, 
in founding those ordinances, had no such design. 
It was sufficient that he made it known as soon 
as men were capable of understandmg it. Vide 
supra. No 4. 

These allegorical or symbolical predictions and 
indications are commonly called types. So they 
were called by the fathers, who took this term 
from Heb, viii 5 ; Rom vi. 7 ; 1 Cor. x. 6, 11. 
They were divided into typos personates, certain 
persons (rulers, prophets, pnests,) who were the 
representatives of the Messiah ; and typos reales, 
to which the Levitical ntual, sacrifices, and other 
ordinances of Moses belong. Vide Michaehs, 
Typische Gottesgelahrtheit ; Dr. Rau, Ereymu- 
thige Untersuchung fiber die Typologie ; Erlan- 
gen, 1784, 8vo; and, most of all, StorrCommen- 
tar uber den Brief an die Hebraer, particularly 
s. 199—208. 

Note. — In the instruction of the common 
people, the following view of this subject may 
be most scripturally and safely presented — 


By means of various rehgious ordinances and 
remarkable persons among the Israelites, God 
represented and pointed cut the Messiah ; to 
these Jesus and his apostles often allude, in order 
to shew that the present dispensation was of old 
designed and decreed by God, and m order to 
excite a due estimation of these benefits in us, 
who have not the shadow simply, but the full 
enjoyment and possession of them , CoL li. 17. 

Those who deny any direct revelation of the 
divine will during the Old-Testament dispensa- 
tion, declare themselves against allegorical pre- 
dictions with great zeal. And so they must, in 
order to be consistent. But this shews that their 
doctrine is not agreeable to the scriptures, which 
affirm that both the Old and New Testaments 
contain direct divine revelations. 

(8) Finally, all these observations are per- 
fectly consistent with the principle that many 
texts of the Old Testament are cited merely on 
account of some accidental resemblance in subject 
or expression , in the same way as quotations 
are made in works of every kind ; conveying the 
idea, that what was true in the passage cited in one 
sense is true here in another sense Thus the text, 
Is. liii. 4, 5, “ he removed our sicknesses,” de- 
noting spiritual sicknesses, is applied, Matt 
vm. 17, to bodily infirmities. The discourse of 
Christ, John, xvm. 9, coU. chap. xvii. 12, affords 
a similar example Cf. on this subject, Koppen, 
Die Bibel ein Werk der gotthchen Weisheit, 
th. i. s. 235 , Michaelis, Dogmatik, s 122 — 128 , 
Scrip. Var. Arg. p. 609, seq. respecting TrXjjpw- 
Qrtvai, K T.X., EJeuker, Tractat. de nexu pro- 
phetico inter utrumque constitutionis divmse 
foedus. [Vide also Woods on Inspiration, Lect li. 
— Tr.] 

SECTION XCI. 

OF THE SUCCESSIVE DEGREES OP THE REVELATIONS 

AND PREDICTIONS CONTAINED IN THE OLD TESTA- 
MENT RESPECTING THE MESSIAH. 

Divine providence frequently makes a long and 
secret preparation for great and important events, 
before they are actually accomplished. Com- 
monly it gives at first only intimations and dis- 
tant Elusions, but gradually unfolds its designs 
more clearly. We might expect, then, with much 
probabihty, that the divine revelations respecting 
the Messiah would, at first, be comparatively 
scanty and obscure, and would gradually become 
more clear and evident. And such we find 'to be 
the fact Besides, the early childhood of the 
world and of the Jewish nation was not pre- 
pared to receive full information upon this sub- 
ject Theologians observe, very justly, that God 
has most exactly adapted the instruction given 
respecting the Messiah to the necessities of men, 
and the circumstances of particular times. The 
Messiah, accordingly, is sometimes represented 
under the image of a king, sometimes under that 
of a prophet, again under that of a priest, 8cc. ; 
s 90. 

Four periods are commonly distinguished. 

(1) The first period extends from the com- 
mencement of scriptural history to the time of 
David. In this period there is, by general con- 
fession, the most obscurit|-, From the remotest 
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ages, however, there was a general belief that a 
time would come, m a distant futurity, in which 
God would shew signal favour to men, and espe- 
cially to pious men, m some extraordinary manner, 
by means of his prophets, and particularly one of 
them. This belief was sufficient, “They saw the 
promised blessings from a distance,” Heb. xi 13 

The fiist text of this kind occurs Gen. in. 15 
Vide s 75, ad hnem. [Also Hengstenberg’s 
Chnstologie, s 26, ff] It was during the life of 
Abraham, and the times immediately following, 
if we judge from the Bible, that the general truth 
was made known, that his family would be the 
medium of communicating this great blessing to 
a future age Here belongs the promise, Gen 
XU. 3, that “ in Abraham all nations should be 
blessed ” This cannot mean that they should 
prosper if they received him and his posterity 
with kindness and treated them as friends, and be 
unfortunate if they did the contrary; but that 
this happiness should be diffused over all through 
Abraham and his posterity ; he should be the in- 
strument or agent in the hand of Divine Provi- 
dence, Further, Gen xxii. 8, “ In (or through) 
thy seed shall all nations be blessed ” This can- 
not mean that Abraham’s posteiity, as well as he 
himself, should be remarkably favoured by God , 
and all nations friendly to them, and who wished 
them well, should be prospered on their account 
But here again is the idea conveyed that the great 
happiness of the nations should proceed from 
Abraham and his posterity, the Israelites. The 
former passage is explained by this. The word 
may be used collectively here, as Paul uses it | 
Rom. IV. 13. But, in Gal. iu. 11, he refers this 
more especially to the Messiah, and remarks 
that it may he translated in the singular Christ 
says expressly, that Abraham rejoiced in view of 
the birth and appearance of the Messiah upon the 
earth, John, viii 56, and all the writers of the 
New Testament agree m referring these texts to 
the Messiah. 

Another text is found in the song of Jacob, 
Gen. xlix. 10. This is not, indeed, cited in the 
New Testament as a Messianic prediction ; but 
it IS so understood by the Chaldaic paraphrast, 
the Talmud, and many of the Rabbins among 
the Jews; and by Justin the Martyr, in the se- 
cond century , aud afterwards by Augustine and 
others among the Christian fathers. The word 

nb'®, 'Vfhich Luther renders held (hero), has been 
explained in a great variety of ways. But in 
whatever way this word is understood, the rest of 
this text applies very well to the Messiah ; and if 
Abraham expected such a deliverer, and waited 
for the day of the Messiah, according to the de- 
claration of Christ above quoted, the same cer- 
tainly may be true, m the view of Christ, respect- 
ing his grandson, who had the same promises 
and indulged the same hopes as Abraham. This 
text declares, that “ the sceptre shall not depart 
from Judah f , the pre-eminence of this tribe 

over the others shall continue, although Judah 
was not the firstborn , that tribe furnished the 
nation with the greatest kmgs and warriors, long 
before the time of the Messiah,) “ until at last the 
(to be descended from it) should come, and 


to him should other nations gathei'*^ — i. e., many 
other nations, besides the Jewish, should be sub- 
jected to him aud dependent upon him. The best 
translation of n'l'in is proles ejus, films ejus, espe- 
cially his g?eat descendant. After Schultens, 
Stange has explained this word in the best man- 
ner, in his work, “ Svmmikta,” th li. s 224, f , 
Halle, 1802 , though I cannot consent to refer the 
whole passage to Solomon, as he does. 

The last text is Deut. xvm 18, A prophet like 
me will Jehovah raise upf &c. This text is re- 
ferred to Christ in the discourses of Peter and 
Stephen, Acts, in. 22 and vii 37 ; and is pro- 
bably alluded to in John, i. 45 Moses is giving 
the distinguishing mark of true and false pro- 
phets, and wishes to assure the Israelites that 
they would not be destitute of direct messengers 
from God after his death. By itself, therefore, 
it might be taken collectively, meaning “ prophets 
like me,” &c. But if at the time of Moses there 
was a belief in a general reformation of religion 
and morals, which should be effected in some 
future time in a special manner, by a prophet sent 
fiom God, (the opposite of which cannot be 
proved,) this word may be used especially to 
denote this future reformer; and Jesus expressly 
says, “ Moses wiote concerning me,” John, v 46. 

Besides these, the origin of many of the sym- 
bolical predictions respecting the Messiah may 
be traced to this period , respecting them, vide 
s 90. 

(2) The second period comprises the reign of 
David. A considerable number of texts are 
found in the Psalms of David which may be 
referred to Christ more easily and naturally than 
to any other person. Some of them make men- 
tion of very mmute circumstances which had 
their accomplishment in Jesus. These Psalms 
are actually referred to Christ lu the New Testa- 
ment. The most important of them are, Ps ii., 
xvi , xxu , xl , cx Now many of the Psalms from 
which passages are cited in the New Testament 
as referring to the Messiah, may, indeed, be un- 
derstood to refer, in tbeir primary and literal 
sense, to another king, from whose history they 
may be explained. But this is no objection to 
considering them, as the New Testament does, 
to be predictions of the Messiah, according to the 
principle contained in s 90, III., No, 5 , — e. g., 
Ps. xlv., Ixviii., Ixix., Ixxn. 

Sometimes, in these Psalms, the Messiah is re- 
presented as a king and priest— in short, in his 
exaltation The wide extension of his kingdom 
is described , and the spiritual nature of his mis- 
sion is denoted with sufficient clearness Thus 
Psalm li. and parts of Psalms xvi, xl, cx. 
Again, he is represented in suffering and humilia- 
tion Thus Psalm xxii and part of Psalms xvi. 
and xl. The piercing of his hands and feet, and 
the parting of his garments by lot, are mentioned 
in Psalm xxu. 7, 14, seq. His death and resur- 
rection are mentioned in Psalm xvi. 10, 11, and 
also m Ps. xxiL 25. 

It was dunng this period that the appellation 
WD (xiotcrroj^) — i. e , king, by way of eminence, 
became common ; because the MessiaR was de- 
scribed as a ruler appointed by God, as the repre- 
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sentative of the Deity upon earth At this time, 
too, it was distinctly predicted that he should be 
born of the line of David. Vide 2 Sam vii 12, 
seq ; Ps. 11 . and Ixxxix ; Acts, n 30 , xiii. 34 

(3) The third period extends from the reign of 
David to the Babylonish captivity, aud a little 
later. The writings of the prophets during this 
period contain many passages which treat of the 
future restoration of the Jewish state, and of the 
church, then fallen into great degeneracy, and 
which encourage the hope that a distinguished re- 
former and deliverer, commissioned by God, would 
appear, and that with him the golden age would re- 
turn to the earth. These blessings are not pro- 
mised, however, to the Jews only, but also to the 
heathen, and to all who should desire to share in 
them Indeed, far better promises are given in 
these prophets to the heathen than to the Jews , — 
e g., Is. n. and Ixvi. — promises which have been 
confirmed by the result. In this period, as in 
the second, the Messiah is described as a king 
and ruler, born from the line of David, as a pro- 
phet and a reformer of religion and morals ; as 
Is. XI. 1, seq. ; chap, xl, — Ixvi- 

But the passage, Isaiah liii., is particularly ap- 
phcable to the Messiah It describes his humilia- 
tion, rejection, death, exaltation, the diffusion of 
his doctrine, &c. No other person has been 
found in history to whom this passage can apply, 
although some have referred it to Hezekiah, 
others to the Jewish people, and others to Jere- 
miah. Vide Doderlein, “Uebersetzungdesisaias,” 
(edit 3rd,) where he endeavours to apply this 
passage to the Jewish people. Dr Eckermann 
(Theol. Beytr st. i s. 192) endeavours to shew 
that the new Israelitish state is here meant by 
the servant of Jehovah, Staudlin understands it 
of Isaiah, explaining it from the Jewish story, 
that king Manasseh persecuted Isaiah, and at last 
caused him to be sawn asunder But this inter- 
pretation is forced, and the story itself a modem 
fable. Paulus refers the passage to the better 
part of the Jewish nation, which was called “iii? 
rnrr. The New Testament always refers this 
passage to Christ, and to none else , and all 
other explanations must be allowed to be difid- 
cult and forced. There is no person in history 
to whom it applies as wejl as it does to Christ. If 
we were not sure that it was written long before 
the birth of Christ, we might be tempted to be- 
lieve that it was an imitation of the evangelical 
history, and was an extract from it, clothed in 
poetical language. 

The passage of Micah, (who was a co^jterapo- 
rary of Isaiah,) chap. v. 1 , was considered by the 
Jewish Sanhednm as giving indubitable indica- 
tion of the birth-place of the Messiah, Matthew, 
11 4, seq In Zech. xii. 12, 13, we have the 
lineage of the family of David, from which the 
Messiah should be bom (vide Dathe in loc ) , and 
in Hag. u. 7 — 9, an exact indication of the time 
in which he should appear — viz., the time of the 
second temple. This passage treats, indeed, 
more particularly of the gifts, presents, and offer- 
ings, which foreigners would bring to the second 
temple. Still it exhibits those cheerful prospects 
for the future which were first realized at the 
time of the Messiah. The passages Mai. iii. 1, 


iv. 5, 6, respecting the Messiah and his precursor 
Elias, are more clear. 

The passage, Dan. ix. 24, seq , respecting the 
seventy weeks has been commonly considered very 
important, and as calculated to carry conviction 
even to the Jews. But the passage is so obscure, 
and IS encompassed with such numerous diffi- 
culties, that it IS not so useful as many believe 
for the purpose of convincing the Jews that Jesus ' 
of Nazareth is the Messiah. Some modem mter- 
preters have even doubted whether the Messiah 
IS the subject of the passage. By nw some 
have understood Cyrus, others, a king. Modern 
commentators have laboured with the greatest 
zeal to throw light upon this subject Claus witz, 
Michaelis, Hassenkamp, Dathe, Blayney, Gerdes, 
Velthusen, Less, Doederlem, and Berthold, have 
written upon it ; but much yet remains uncertain 
Still it cannot be referred to any but the Messiah, 
without doing violence to the words. And so 
much IS clear from this passage, that the advent 
of the Messiah is fixed to a time, which has now 
been past for upwards of a thousand years The 
J ews, then, may be convinced from this passage, 
that the Messiah has long since come , and then, 
from other passages, that Jesus is the person in 
whom all the characteristics of the Messiah are 
found. [Cf the late Commentary of Hengsten- 
berg on Daniel — Tr ] 

(4) Fourth period. We have already shewn 
in s. 89, from the New Testament and other wri- 
ters, how general the expectation of the Messiah 
was about the time when Jesus appeared, and 
shortly after, especially after the Jews became 
subject to the Romans, and how this idea was 
modified by the great multitude, and intermingled 
with various unscnptural views. A few, how- 
ever, entertained right conceptions If we had 
more Jewish writers of this later period, espe- 
cially more from the Jews of Palestine, who had 
written upon the religious opinions of their na- 
tion, we should certainly obtain more accurate 
and distinct knowledge upon this point Still, in 
what we do know with certainty, we have enough 
for our thorough conviction. Further: one age 
was distinguished above another in the earnest 
expectation of the Messiah to come, just as 
among Christians one age is distinguished above 
another m its belief on the Messiah already 
come. Even in the Christian church some one 
doctrine has, at one particular time, been made 
more prominent than others. And so it was in 
the Jewish church. 

Thus far the first chapter, as introductoiy. 
We have now to consider the doctrine respecting 
Jesus Christ himself, what he was accordmg to 
the description of the New Testament, and what 
he performed for the salvation of men. The 
New Testament proposes Christ himself as the 
foundation of the Christian faith, John, xvu 3 
We shall treat first of the history of Jesus, or of 
the doctrine of the states of Jesus, in chap. n. ; 
then of the person of Jesus Christ, in chap, ni , 
(it being inconvenient to treat of this subject first, 
as IS done in many systems ;) finally, the doc- 
trine respecting what Christ has done for the 
good of man, or respecting the work and office of 
Christ (de munere Christi), in chap, iv. Morns 
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discusses aU these subjects, p. 134 — 196, and has 
interspersed many excellent exegetical, doctrinal, 
and practical observations, but he treats them in 
a very broken and disconnected way, and m an 
entirely different order from what is common in 
the systems ; and, in short, in a manner not very 
much calculated to facilitate the subject to the 
student just commencing his theological studies. 


CHAPTER IL 

HISTORY OP JESXJS IN HIS TWO STATES OF 
HUMILIATION AND OF EXALTATION. 

SECTION XCH. 

THE SCRIPTURAli REPRESENTATION OF THE TWO PRIN- 
CIPAL PERIODS IN THE LIFE OF JESUS, THE SCRIP- 
TURAL NAMES OF THESE PERIODS, THE PROOP- 
TEXTS, AND SOME CONCLUSIONS 

Before the man Jesus was raised by God to that 
illustrious dignity (So^a) which, accordmg to the 
testimony of the New Testament, he now enjoys 
even in his human nature, he Hved upon the 
earth in greater depression and indigence, more 
despised and neglected, than the greater part of 
mankind. This gave occasion to the division of 
the whole life of Christ mto two parts, or condi- 
tions — the state of humiliation, and the state of 
exaltation , or better, status humilitatis et glonce. 
These conditions might be called, with equal 
scriptural authority, the states of subjection and 
of dominion, of poverty and splendour, of lowli- 
ness and majesty, &c. 

I. Scriptural names of both conditions 

(1) TamivoQ, raTTsivajo-LQ, and v-if/ioOrj- 

vau These, which are the more common theo- 
logical terms, are takei^om Phil, ii, 8, {Iraitd- 
voiffiv kcLvrov,) and ver. ^(Qsbg avrov VTrepvijyoxTe ) 
Tarreivog denotes, in general, misery, inferiority, 
indigence, and Mog, devation, greatness, majesty, 
James, i, 9, 10 ; Matt. xxin. 12. 

Note , — The word vipovv is apphed by Christ 
himself, in a different sense, to his crucifixion, 
John, iii. 13, 14; viii. 28 ; xn. 32, 34. For the 
verba exaltandi signify also among the Hebrews, 
to hang up, publicly to execute a malefactor. Vide 
Gen xl. 13, 19. 

(2) Sap?, and the opposite rvsvpa. Sdp? 

and do not denote simple humanity and human 

nature, but frequently weak, mortal, suffering hu- 
manity, and th£ depressed condition m which man 
lives. They are nearly synonymous with mor- 
tails, conditio mortalis. The opposite Trvsvpa de- 
notes what IS perfect, a perfect condition. Thus 
Paul, 1 Cor. XV- 50, calls the mortal body of man 
o-dp? Kal aXpa, which he afterwards calls Eriyeiov, 
and trCjpa Ta7r£Lyd}ato)g. The heavenly body he 
calls rvevpariKov, and the heavenly condition of 
Christ TTvivpa. Accordmgly, the humble life of 
Christ upon the earth is called ’hyspai tijq oapKog, 
Heb. V. 7, and (Biog kv oapKi, 1 Pet.4v. 2. The 


same explanation must be given to the following 
terms, — viz , Xpiffrdg k\y)\v9ev, kcpavepejOrj ku 
crap/ci, 1 John, iv. 2 ; 1 Tim. in. 15, 16; crdp? 
Eykvero, John, i. 14 , orrspya AavXd icard odpica, 
Rom. IX. 5 , i. 3, 4 ; and 1 Pet. in. 18. Vide 
Doderlein, in Repert. ii s. 1. f. 

(3) The term TraOgyara is applied to the state 
of humiliation, 1 Pet. i 11, and the phrase at 
ysrd ravra do ^ at to the opposite state. For, 
in fact, the sufferings and calamities of Christ 
were by no means confined to the last period of 
his life, but were extended through the whole of 
his state of humiliation. Cf. Luke, xxiv. 26, 
where raOeTv stands contrasted with sioeXOnv 
sig TTjv do^av. The phrase 56?a Kal Ttyr) is used 
in the same way in Heb. n. 9 (Ps. viu.), and 
do^aoOgvat very frequently in John, as in chap, 
xvn 

(4) The words TeXeioQrjvat and reXeiuJOLg are 
applied to the state of exaltation, Heb. li. 10 ; 
V. 9. The phrase, did TraOrjydroov (rfXfiiwaai), 
added in Heh. ii. 1 0, signifies after the suffer^ 
mgs endured. These words are hterally used to 
denote the reward of victors in mock contests, 
when they receive the prize (fSpatsTov') , in 
which sense Philo uses them. Cf xii 23. 

II Most important proof-texts 

These are, on the general subject, 1 Pet. i. 11 ; 
Heb. 1. 3, 4; v. 7 — 9 ; xu. 2, 3, seq. The first of 
these has been already explained, No. I. ; the se- 
cond will he when we come to speak de statu 
exaltatioms. But the two passages, Phil. ii. 6 — 11 ; 
and Heb. ii. 9 — 11, may be considered as the most 
full. A brief explanation of these two passages 
is here subjoined. 

(1) Phil. li. 6, seq. Paul exhorts Christians 
to imitate, in respect to their feeling towards 
others, the example of Jesus, who renounced and 
sacrificed all his own advantages for their good. 
The passage relates to Jesus, considered as the 
Messiah. Mop^?} ©eou stands in opposition to 
yop(pii ^oiiXou, ver. 7, and so denotes divine autho- 
rity and majesty. Mop^^ is the same as (T%rjya, 
vei^. 7. The same sentiment is expressed more 
strongly by the phrase elvai loa Qeiy — equal to 
God, the image of God. Homer applies the epi- 
thets OsoetKeXog, dvriOeog — divine, equal to God, to 
Ulysses and Achilles. The antithesis is byoioya 
dvOpixiTTiov, ver. 7, which signifies, not merely 
similar to, but the same as, men (“ He that sees 
me, sees the Father,” John, xiy. 9.) Christ is 
the image of God upon earth, CoL i. 15; 
Heb. 1 ^ 3. 

^ Ohx dprayyov ^yrjaaro ' — e., he did not wear 
his divinity for the sake of ostentation, nor did 
he make a vain display of it ; the antithesis of 
which IS in ver. 3. ’IBkbvoxtsv eavrov, ver. 7, is 
synonymous with kraTTELvioaEv kavrov, ver. 8. 
Kevog corresponds to the Hebrew pnn ; and p'"} 
is rendered _poor, needy, in the LXX, and m Luke’ 
1 . 54, where Kivobg and TzXovTovvrag are con- 
trasted. This phrase, then, is synonymous with 
the one used in 2 Cor. viii- 9, knrrijxevae dd vydg, 
se ipsum demisit ad siatum tenuem — he let himself 
down, he freely sacrificed the riches, privileges, 
and all the divine majesty and glory, which he 
might still have possessed. 
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’Ey o/xotwjuan avQg(^Tru)v yevofcevog, after he freqaently express themselves incautiously and 
appeared as man, he assumed the form of a ser- loosely upon this subject. Origen says, “ the 
vant. Indeed, (ver. 8,) he went so far in his divine nature let itself down from its majesty, and 
obedience to the divine will, that from love to became man.” De prm, ii 6. Gregory of Nyssa 
his Father, and to us his brethren, he submitted says, “ Kevovvai i) S'eorTje Iva x<i>pr)r^ ysvTjrai 
to death, and even to a disgraceful crucifixion, ry dvQp(i)TTLvy 0ucr£i.” Such language, indeed, 

“ Therefore” (m reward for his sacrifice and admits of explanation, and was understood by 
obedience) “ has God highly exalted him,” (this is them m a right sense ; but it is hard and incon- 
explained by what follows,) “and raised him to venient, and not according to the example of the 
supreme dignity,” (ovopa, Heb. i. 4.) The refer- holy scriptures. 

ence is to the name Lord, ver. 1 1, which denotes (2) Two things, as we may learn from these 
his dominion over everything in his state of exalta- passages, are implied m the humiliation of Christ, 
tion; according to ver 10, 11; Heb. i. 4 “That (u) The abdication, surrender, or renunciation 
before Jesus,” (or at the name of Jesus, the name which he made, for the good of man, of the ex- 
Kupioe — audito nomine Jesu — i e , before Jesus alted privileges which he could have enjoyed, 
as their Lord,) “ the inhabitants of heaven, earth, {carentia sive abdicatio usus majestatis suse ) 
and the under-world, should bow the knee” — This is commonly called Ksyujaig, from Phil, ii., 

1 e , universal reverence and adoration should be hdvojasv savrov, which Luther renders, “ Er 
rendered to him, (as to kings, Is xlv. 23 ;) “ and ausserte, or ent-ausserte sich selbst” The idea, 
that all, with one mouth, should confess that however, is founded rather upon the whole sub- 
Jesus, the Christ, is Lord, (Kvpiov,) or universal ject of this passage and of other passages, such as 
ruler, (ver. 10 ) Eig do^av Qsov TJatpog, “ this 2 Cor. viii 9, than on this particular word. It 
contributes to the honour and glorification of the is also implied m the idea of his elevation j for he 
Father,” John, xvii. 4, 6. Whoever does this, then entered upon the possession and enjoyment 
honours the Father ; for it is his will that all of all his rights and privileges, (by His submis- 
should honour the Son ; John, v. 23 , inasmuch sion to great misery and to many sufferings. Al- 
as Christ, even now, since his return to God, pro- though innocent himself, as the Bible represents 
vides for the extension of the kingdom of God him, yet for our good he freely submitted to all 
upon earth, and promotes morality and hap- that distress and wretche^ess which are the in- 
piness. evitable consequences of our sms. Vide Phil, ii 

(2) Heb. 11 9 — 11. Paul shews that man, at and the other texts cited, 
some future time, will pass into a happy life, and Note 1. — Theologians have disputed whether 

into a perfect condition, although, while upon Christ laid aside the use of his divine attributes, 
earth, he is imperfect and mortal This he illus- or continued in the actual possession of them, 
trates from the example of Christ, who in this is only veiling them from the eyes of men. There 
similar to us. were various opinions upon this subject in the 

“ We see that Jesus, who [like other men] Lutheran church, even as early as the sixteenth 
was inferior in dignity to the angels, (vide Psalm century. But in 1616, a controversy commenced 
viii. 5,) was crowned with glory and honour, after between the theologians of Giessen and Tubingen, 
he had endured suffenngs.” (He was thus de- and other theologians of Wurtemberg. Those 
pressed, in order to suffer death for the good of of Giessen maintained that Christ frequently re- 
us all, accordmg to the gracious purpose of God.) nounced the use of his divine attributes, and 
“ For it became God, from whom all things proceed, alleged the word eicsvioae. But the theologians of 
and to whose gloi y everything contributes — it became Tubingen maintained that the Kryjaig idiomatum 
him (1 e., nothing else could be expected from divinorum existed m (^ist even in statu exani- 
his justice and goodness) to bestow upon Jesus the tionis, although he ne*r used them , so that it 
highest blessedness, after he had endured sufferings, was a mere Kplij/ig, This controversy was in a 
and had led so many children (worshippers of good measure logomachy. The theologians of 
God) to glory, (the enjoyment of eternal blessed- Saxony rather favoured the views of the theolo- 
ness ;) and had thus become the author of their sal- gians of Giessen than of Tubingen. So much, 
vation, (dpx^ycg awTripiag ) For he that sancti- however, is certain, that if the person of Christ, 
fies (6 dyid^oiv, Jesus) and they who are sanctified even during his hfe upon earth, was the person 
{dyia^optvoi) are of one race, (or common hu- of the Son of God, (as he himself clearly affirms,) 
man origin, ivog sc. Trarpog sive alparog. Acts, it was possible for him to exercise his divine at- 
xvii. 26. He is man, as well as we ) ffence he tributes. But, on account of the work which he 
is not ashamed to ccdd us brethren, (relatives.)” had to perform upon earth, he forbore the full 
Here we see clearly on what analogy the apostle use of them ; which is just what the theologians 
argues. of Tubingen would say. Vide the works cited 

by Moras, p. 173, n. 3. Cf. p. 192, n, 3. [Cfi 

in from other tefe, and general 2.-Theologians generaUy allo-w some use 

oieervat,om on the doeirtne of the oordamm of these attributes on different occasions. Others 

' object that this is not consistent with the constant 

(1) The states of humiliation and exaltation humiliation of Christ while upon the earth, and 
concern the human nature only, and not the di- is not clearly supported by the New^ Testament, 
vine nature of Christ. These texts refer only to He himself frequently says, especially m the 
the man Jesus, or to Christ as man. For as God gospel of John, that he performed the miracles 
he is always the same, (6 abrog,') and can neither which he wrought as man through a miraculous 
be humbled nor exalted. But the ancient writers davine pc^er, and as the messenger of the Father. 
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The case was the same as to his instruction. 
Neither Jesus himself, nor the apostles, ever 
alluded to his proper diYinity in such a way as 
to imply that it qualified him, as a man upon 
earth, to instruct and work miracles. He had 
resigned his divine prerogatives, and his qualifi- 
cations are always considered as derived from the 
Father. Vide s. 102 But this free renunciation 
of the privileges which belonged to him as God 
did not exclude the use of them when occasion 
should require. Christ himself said that he per- 
formed his work in common with his Father, 
John, V 17, seq , and chap. x. , he that saw him, 
saw the Father, John, xiv 9 , his glory, which the 
apostles had seen, was a glory which belonged 
exclusively to the only begotten Son , John, 1 . 14. 

(3) Although Jesus lived upon earth in humi- 
hation and indigence, his whole life upon earth 
cannot be called, as it is by many, a state of hu- 
miliation. The passage, Phil, u., is often ap- 
pealed to in behalf of this opinion. But Paul 
evidently mentions the raTrsivijjcnQ, iccviocng, and 
popiph SovXou, (ii. 8, 9,) as constituting only a 
part of this life The incarnation is never men- 
tioned in scripture as belonging to the state of 
humiliation. It is so considered, however, by 
many of the ecclesiastical fathers , as Origen, 
Gregory of Nyssa ; and by many of the Latins, 
as Leo the Great, m his epistles They are con- 
sequently compelled to assert that God, or the 
divine nature of Christ, lowered itself by be- 
commg man. Neither are the forty days which 
Christ hved upon earth after the resurrection to 
be enumerated among the days of his humihation, 

(r/fteput aapKoQ.') 

(4) The state of humihation is commonly di- 
vided into five gradus, degrees, periods , and the 
state of exaltation into the same number. Some, 
however, suppose more, and others fewer. The 
common division and arrangement is taken from 
the so-named apostolical creed But the object of 
this creed was not to make a systematic and lo- 
gical division, and to determine the limits of the 
two conditions , but to oppose certain doctrines 
condemned by the orthodox church as erroneous. 
The conception is made ^ stand first; but this 
does not belong to the state of humiliation, be- 
cause the divine nature cannot be lowered , nor 
could the human nature before it existed [Vide 
Hahn, Lehrbuch, s 471 . — Tr ] 

We proceed now to treat of Christ considered 
as man, or of the man Jesus, in the state of his 
humiliation upon earth, s. 93—96 , and then in 
the state of his exaltation and glory, s. 97 — 99, 
inclusive 

SECTION XCIII 

OF THE ORIGIN, CONCEPTION, BIRTH, AND YOUTH OP 

JESUS, HIS TRUE HUMANITY, AND THE EXCEL- 
LENCES OP IT 

Jesus was the son of Mary, conceived by her in 
a miraculous manner (did TrvEvparoQ djiov,) 
(Matt. 1 . 18, Luke, i. 35,) of the posterity of 
Abraham (Bom. ix. 5;) and the royal hne of 
David. The register of his descent is inserted 
both in Matt i. 1, seq. and in Luke iii 23, seq. 
They both agree m making him the descendant 
of David, however they may apparently differ m 


tracing his descent Ancient writers did not 
agree upon the method of reconciling the two 
tables. The most correct solution is this that 
Matthew gives the genealogy of Joseph, of 
whom Jesus was the adopted son ; and Luke 
that of Mary. Both descended fiom David , 
Joseph through Solomon, and Mary through 
Nathan, who also was David’s son. Jesus was 
horn m the reign of Augustus, (Luke, li. 1 ,) pro- 
bably earlier by some four or five years than the 
common Dionysian mode of reckoning, which 
we follow, accordingly, m the thirtieth year of 
the reign of Augustus, 749 (according to Diony- 
sius, 754; from the building of Rome We sub- 
join the following doctrinal observations — 

I Miraculous Conception of CJinst. 

The scriptural view of the events of the world 
is altogether different and higher than the com- 
mon view The Bible derives everything which 
takes place in the material world directly from 
the will and agency of the Supreme Being, and 
refers everything hack to him. But it teaches 
at the same time, in what way, by what means 
and appointments, God arranges and accom- 
plishes all things which take place around us. 
With regard to all important events especially, 
we are taught, by scriptural principles, that they 
have their deeper origin in the invisible world, 
and that the way is prepared for them by God, 
and that they are finally brought forward into 
maturity and accomplishment chiefly through 
the ministry of superior spirits. Such, then, for 
a higher reason, was the fact respecting that most 
important of all events, the appearance of the 
Saviour of the world, and of his precursor. It 
was required, not only by the Jewish nation, but 
by the whole ancient world, that great and extra- 
ordinary persons, employed by God as instru- 
ments for the accomplishment of his designs, 
should receive some extraordinary and miracu- 
lous attestation of their mission, and proofs of 
their authority. Such attestation was expected 
at and before their birth, during their life, and at 
and after their death. Vide Wetstein on Matt. 
1 . 20. Now though God is represented in the 
Bible as a being high and exalted over all, he is 
still described as wilhngly complying with the 
necessities of men, as condescending to them, 
and in his intercourse with men acting after the 
manner of men ; especially whenever by so do- 
ing he can attam his great objects, their sanctifi- 
cation and salvation Accordingly, those extra- 
ordinary men by whom God intended to pro- 
mote these objects received his seal to their 
testimony in that extraordinary manner which 
was calculated to convince manltind, and to 
satisfy their expectations. In this manner, 
the Bible informs us, was the testimony of Moses 
and all the prophets down to John, of Jesus also 
and his apostles, confirmed by God 
It deserves to be mentioned in this connexion 
that the J ews called the Messiah the second Adam, 
(as Paul did,) and that they imagined he would 
he bom as guiltless and pure as Adam was when 
he first came from the hands of God, and was 
therefore called rov Geou, (flog,) Luke, in. 38. 
In common generation, as scripture and expe- 
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nence teach us, the depravity of man is propa- 
gated But Christ is described m the New Tes- 
tament as similar indeed to us, but without sin. 

Uvsvna aytov, (Luke, i. 35,) signifies miracu- 
lous divine power^ and is synonymous with Svva~ 
pig vipiarov. Vide Acts, i. 5, 8. Every extra- 
ordinary and supernatural event takes place 
through the influence of the Holy Spn^it, and 
the performing of all miracles is referred to him 
The phrases, to come upon one (iTreXfucrfrat), and, 
overshadoiv one (sTTicrjciacrst) amount to the same 
thing “ thou shalt experience a miraculous 
divine power exerted upon thee ; thou shalt be- 
come pregnant by this divine miraculous power, 
in an extraordinary way.” In Matt i 20, it is 
briefly said, “ that which is born of her Ik Hviv- 
parog icriv dyi'oti.” 

The phrase, conceived from the Holy Ghost, 
which occurs in the ancient creeds, (e, g., in the 
apostohc creed,) is derived from this passage 
(Matt. i. 20.) (This phrase was introduced as 
antithetic to the declarations of such as consi- 
dered Jesus to be a natural son of Joseph and 
Mary For he was so considered by many of the 
Jews at the time of Chiist, (cf. Lulce, iii 23,) 
and by some Christian sects, as the Ebionites. 
Vide Iren. Haeres v , c. i. This same opmion 
has been advocated lately in a work entitled 
“ Versuch ernes schriftmassigen Beweises, dass 
Joseph derwahre Vater Christi sey,” Berlin and 
Stralsund, 1792, 8vo. The author of this work 
does palpable violence to the sacred writers, and 
has not considered this narrative in the spirit of 
the age in which it was written. His explana- 
tion goes upon the supposition that the first two 
chapters of Matthew are spurious, and that Luke, 
in his narratives, followed a report which had 
circulated only among a few Christians respect- 
ing the conception of Christ ) From the New 
Testament it is certain that before the concep- 
tion of Jesus Mary was a virgin Cf, Matt 
i. 23, and Luke, i. The extraordinary manner 
of her conception has led many to say that the 
name of irapBkvog belongs to her, even since the 
birth of Christ This name, however, is not 
given to her in the New Testament after this 
event , on the contrary, Christ is said to be 
yevopBvov Ik yvvaiKSg, Gal. iv, 4. ' When the 
monastic life became popular, and the unmarried 
state was regarded as the most holy and pleasing 
to God, the opinion prevailed, that after the birth 
of Christ, Mary lived, even in the married state, in 
entire contmence, hke a nun, and had no children 
by Joseph. Hence she was called deiTrapOevog. 
In the fourth century this opinion was almost 
universal ; and Epiphamus and Hieronymus 
pronounced Apollinaris, Helvidius, Jovinian, 
and others, who disputed it, to be heretics. But 
Basilius the Great considered it as a question of 
minor importance. 

II True JHumamty of CJinst, 

From the New Testament it is evident that 
Christ was a real man, both as to body and soul. 
He had feelings, senses, and organs of sense, as 
we have. He himgered, thirsted, shed his blood, 
and died. He exhibits, too, all the properties of 
the soul. He attained gradually to the know- 


ledge and understanding which he possessed as 
a man ; Luke, ii. 52 He displayed human feel- 
ings, joy, sorrow, indignation, &c. , Luke, xxii. 
42, 44, xxiii. 46, Paul calls him expressly, 
dvQpcjTTog Xanffrog ’Itjcrovg, 1 Tim ii. 5. Men 
are called his brethren, Heb ii. 11 — 14.^ He fre- | 
quently calls himself, 6 ulog rov dv9pio7rov , the 
more proper meanmg of which phrase is, the son 
of Adam, the great son of Adam, 6 bevnpog \^hap, 
as Paul says But in whatever way this phrase 
is understood, it clearly denotes the true humanity 
of Christ The phrases, he came or appeared 
in the flesh, he became flesh, denote the same 
thing; John, i. 14, 1 John, iv. 3 ; Rom viii. 4, 
seq 

But certain popular prejudices and incorrect 
philosophical principles led some to doubt, and 
others to deny, this clear truth. Hence the true 
humanity of Christ was expressly mentioned in 

(1) Some taught that Christ did not possess a 
true human body, but only a bodily phantom and 
shade ; that he appeared hv doKncei or (pavrdcr- 
pan, for such aerial bodies were then ascribed to 
departed spirits, and even to divinities. These 
were the persons who believed that matter was the 
origin of all evil, and did not proceed from God, 
but from an evil and malicious being. Hence, 
according to their view, the pure divine spirit of 
Christ, one of the highest mons, could not have 
dwelt in a material body. Those who held these 
opmions were called J)ocet(B and Phantasiasts , 
they comprised most of the Gnostics, as Marcion 
and others , also the Manicheans and their fol- 
lowers. 

(2) After the fourth century, others denied 
the existence of the human soul of Christ, believ- 
ing that it was unnecessary, inasmuch as the 
Logos supplied its place We find, indeed, that 
the oldest fatheis had no particular and distinct 
conception of the human soul of Christ. They did 
not deny its existence, hut they made no distinct 
and express mention of it in their writings, pre- 
supposing it as understood of course, Origen, 
in the third century, t;^ght, for the first time, 
the exact doctrine of tK human soul of Christ, 
and shewed its importance. It was a considerable 
time, however, before this doctrine was introduced 
into theology as a specific article. It did not 
become universal among the catholics until after 
the middle of the fourth century, when Apolli- 
naris the younger appeared, and boldly denied 
that Christ had a human soul. Afterwards he 
determined more exactly that Chnst indeed pos- 
sessed the "^vxriv, (animal soul,) which was the 
organ hy which the Logos operated upon the 
human body of Jesus , hut that he was destitute 
of the TTvevpa vovg, (the rational soul,) the place 
of which was supplied hy the Logos. Attention 
was now excited, for the first time, to this doc- 
trine ; it was introduced into the Christian creed , 
scnpturai refutation of the error of Apolhnaris 
was sought , decrees of councils were made, and 
laws were enacted against it. \y ide Hahn, Le^b. 
s. 95, s. 456. Neander, Kirchengesch. b. i. 
Abth hi S. 1060, if, audb. li. Abth. li. s. 904; 
Abth. 111 . s. 1170. — Tn.] 
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III. Excellences of the Humanity of Jesus 

A. In respect to his body. 

(1) The beauty of his appearance. Many of 
the fathers imagined him to be the ideal of manly 
beauty ; and the painters of succeeding ages have 
endeavoured to express this m their pictures of 
him. The New Testament itself gives us no 
means of determining either for or against such 
a supposition. Only we must be careful, if we 
adopt this opinion, not to consider it essential, 
and must remember the declaration of Christ, 

7} ouK ovSkVi John, vi. 63; and what 

Paul says, that ytvwcrKEtv Xpicrrbv /card udp/ca 
is not the thing required; 2 Cor. v. 16. Vide 
Carpzov, Progr. “ de forma oris et corporis 
Christi Helmstadt, 1777. 

(2) The immortality of his body. We reason 
thus — Immortality belonged to Christ because 
he was without sin, for death is the consequence 
of sin , Rom. vi. 23 He was not subjected to the 
necessity of dying, although he actually died, in 
obedience to God, and from love to us, and for 
our advantage. This took place, however, not 
against his will, but with his consent, John, x. 18. 
Hence Paul mentions it as the express design of 
the incarnation of Jesus, that he might suffer 
death. 

B. In respect to his soul Among these are — 

(1) His extraordinary human understanding, 
sagacity, and knowledge. His whole history 
proves, that even as a man he was not of the 
common and ordmary class, but one of those 
great and extraordinary persons of whom the 
world has seen but few. But he was hke other 
men in this respect, that his talents and intellec- 
tual faculties did not unfold themselves at once, 
but gradually, and were capable of progressive 
improvement Hence Luke records (li. 52), that 
he TTpoe/coTrrs croipiq.. Hence, too, he learned and 
practised obedience to the divine command, and 
submission to the divine will, Heb. v. 8 ; he pre- 
pared himself for his office, &c. 

(2) His perfect moral purity, and the blame- 

lessness of his life. Theologians call this, the 
sinlessness (dvappLarrjaLa) of J esus. The greatest 
honesty, virtue, and piety shone forth i^ aU the 
doctrines and discourses, in the whole life and 
conduct, of Jesus. Hence most of the enemies of 
Christianity admit this excellence of the moral 
doctrine and of the person of Christ, and consider 
him as an example of piety and virtue Cf. Hess, 
Geschichte der drey letzten Lebensjahre Jesu. 
[Also the remarkable passage in Rousseau’s Conf. 
du Vic. Sav in his Emihus ] The most important 
passages which treat of the sinlessness of Jesus 
are, 2 Cor.v, 21, juj) yvovra dpa-griav — ^i e.^pec- 
cati expertem esse (Is. hx. 8) , 1 John, ui. 3, 5, 
dyvoQ Icrrt, and ctfiapria ovk ecrrt sp avriy, Heb 
IV. 15, “ He was like us, but dpapriag' 

1 Pet. i. 19, dfivov dpuipou Kal daTriXov The 
texts also in which it is said that he was obedient 
to the wdl and command of God belong in this 
connexion, as Heb. v. 8, (which is called obe- 
dientiam activam,) and many passages in John. 

Jesus being free from sin, was free from the 
punishrnent of sin, and from all that evil which 
men bring upon themselves by their own sins. 


He suffered what he did suffer, undeservedly and 
voluntarily Vide Heb vii. 27 ; 1 Pet. 1 . 19. The 
smlessness of Jesus is to be regarded as a conse- 
quence of the fact that he was born without 
moral pollution. Cf. s. 92. 

But this subject is frequently represented as 
if it would have been impossible for the man 
Jesus to sin ; and as if his virtue and holiness 
were absolutely necessary. Cf Baumgarten, Hiss, 
de dvapfxarria'La Chnsti; Halle, 1753. But, 

(a) The scripture nowhere teaches that the 
possibility of sinning would have ceased in Adam 
and his posterity if Adam had not fallen. The 
possibility of erring and transgressing would be- 
long to man, even if he had no natural depravity. 
Otherwise Adam could not have fallen , for be- 
fore the fall he was without original sin. The 
case must have been the same, therefore, with the 
man Jesus, although he was without natural de- 
pravity. Vide s. 80, II. 2. 

(h) If It should be impossible for a man to live 
otherwise than virtuously, or if his virtue should 
be necessary, it would have no value and no 
merit. All freedom, in that case, would vanish, 
and man would become a mere machine , accord- 
ing to the remarks made in the place just referred 
to The virtue of Christ, then, in resisting sted- 
fastly all the temptations to sin, acquires a real 
value and merit only on admission that he could 
have sinned. It was in this sense, doubtless, that 
Scotus made that affirmation which was alleged 
against him, humanam naticram Chnsti non fuisse 
dvapdQTrjTov. 

(c) This opinion is, in fact, scriptural. For | 
(a) we are frequently exhorted to imitate the 
example of Jesus, in his virtue, his conquest of 
sinful desires, &c But how could this be done 
if he had none ot those inducements to sin which 
we have, and if it had been impossible for him to 
commit It. (j3) Improvement in knowledge and 
in perfections of every kind is ascribed in scrip- 
ture to Christ ; and Paul says, “ that through 
sufferings he constantly improved in obedience 
(t/zaOsv viraKorjp)” Heb v. 8. (y) We read ex- 
pressly, that Christ was tried — i. e , tempted to sin ; 
but that he overcame the temptation, Matt iv. 1, 
seq. This ^temptation took place shortly before 
his entrance upon his public office, and tended to 
prepare him for it. It was intended to exercise 
and confirm him in virtue, and in obedience to 
God- But what object could there have been in 
this temptation, if it had been impossible for Jesus 
to yield to it ? And what merit would there have 
been in his resistance? No difference is made in 
the thing itself, and in its consequences, by con- 
sidering it, with Farmer and others, as a vision 
and parable, and not as a real occurrence. If it 
was impossible that Christ, as a man, should sin, 

It would be hard to find what the Bible means 
when it speaks of his being tempted, and com- 
mends him for overcoming temptation. 

IV. Early History of Jesits. 

As the gospels contain but little important in- 
formation respecting the events of the childhood 
of Christ, the apostles themselves could not have 
been acquainted with many credible circum- 
stances relating to it. The apocryphal gospels | 
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contain a multitude of stories and fables upon 
this subject, especially the gospel “ infantise 
Christi ” Vide Fabricii Codex apocr. N. T.,T. I 
It cannot be proved, that Jesus performed miracles 
before his entrance on his public office, to which 
he was consecrated by John the Baptist. The 
supposition IS, in fact, contradictory to the clear 
declaration of John, who calls the miracle in 
Cana of Galilee, ag%i}V (jrjfxeiojv, ii. 11. 

Joseph was a mechanic Hence Jesus is called 
0 TSKTOPog vlog. Matt, xiii 55. All the ancient 
stories agree that he followed the employment of 
his father, which is very probable, since he him- 
self IS called 6 re/croiv, Mark, vi. 3. Besides, it 
was not uncommon for the Jewish literati to learn 
and practise some handicraft So Paul did, 
Acts, xviii. 3. It appears from the united testi- 
mony of the ancient fathers that Jesus was fader 

hgnartus, TiKTbiv ^vKuiv, Even in Hebrew, llSnn 
denotes a carpenter, by way of eminence, 2 Kings, 
xxii. 6. 

But Jesus was also learned in the Jewish law 
and all Jewish literature, although he had not 
studied at the common Jewish schools, nor with 
the law3’'ers. Vide John, vii. 15, Ttuig ovrog 
y pafjLfjiaTa olSe, [iEfia97}K(i)g. Cf.Matt.xiii, 54. 
Probably Divine Providence made use, in part, 
of natural means, in furnishing Jesus with this 
human knowledge. Mary was a relative of Eliza- 
beth, the pious mother of John the Baptist, and 
a guest at her house, Luke, i 36, 40 We may 
imagine, then, that Jesus received good instruc- 
tion in his youth from some one of this pious, 
sacerdotal family. We see from the first chapters 
of Luke, that Joseph and Mary belonged to a 
large circle of pious male and female friends, in 
whose profitable society Jesus passed his youth, 
and who contributed much to ^s education as a 
man, especially as they expected something 
great from him, from his very birth, as appears 
from Simeon. Respecting the early history of 
Jesus, vide Casaubom “ ExercitL m Annales 
Baronii.” Hess, in the appendix to his “ Ge- 
schichte der drey letzten Lebensjahre Jesu and 
Heilmann, “ Opusc.” tom. ii. p. 501, seq. 


SECTION’ XCIV. 

OF THE DOCTRINE OF JESUS, AND HIS OFFICE AS 

TEACHER. 

The work committed to Christ by God was two- 
fold : — (a) to teach by oral instruction and ex- 
ample ; (b) to suffer and die for the good of men 
Both together compose what is called the (pyov 
of Christ, John, xvii. And it was that he might 
execute both of these offices that, according to 
the Bible, he became man. We treat here, in the 
first place, ofhts office as teacher, 

I. Commencement and continuance of his office as Teacher , 
also the names and importance of this office 

(1) Jesus entered upon his office as teacher, 
according to the custom of Jewish teachers, when 
he was about thirty years of age; Luke, hi. 23. 
Respecting the continuance of his office, the 
opinions of the learned have differed from the 


earliest times The opinions most wide from the 
truth, are, on the one side, that of Irenseus, that 
It was sixteen years , and, on the other, that it 
was only one year. Origen supposed, that it was 
three years and a half which has become the 
common opinion, and is founded upon Luke, 
xiii. 7, 33, and upon the computation of the pass- 
over, especially accordmg to John Cf. Moms, 
p 149, s. 3. 

(2) The New Testament everywhere teaches 
that Christ, considered as a man, was qualified by 
God for his office as teacher, by extraordinary 
intellectual endowments ; hke the prophets of 
old, and his own apostles in after times, only in a 
far higher degree than they. John, lii, 34, God 
gave to him ovk Ik ysrpov rd Trvsvjua. The pro- 
phets had these endowments, but in a less degree; 
he, as the highest messenger of God, had them 
without measure. Acts, x. 38, expttrsF avrov 6 
0£o^ irvEVjiaTL dyiip kul dvvdjxu. Jesus received 
these higher gifts of the Spirit when John bap- 
tized him ; for he himself submitted of his own 
accord to this baptism, by which the Jews were to 
be imtiated into the kingdom of the Messiah. John 
himself was convinced, by a confessedly miracu- 
lous occurrence at his baptism, that Jesus was 
the Son of God, and heard a heavenly voice which 
expressly declared him such; Matt. in. 13 — 17 ; 
John, m 31 — 33, coll. Luke, iv. 1, 14. What- 
ever, therefore, the man Jesus either did or taught 
after his baptism, he did and taught as the mes- 
senger of God — as an inspired man, under direct 
divine command, and special divine assistance ; 
kv TTvevjiari, as the New Testament expresses it. 
Vide Morus, p. 149, note. 

The name of a prophet, (M’nj,) which denotes 
in general an immediate messenger, and authorized 
ambassador of God, (vide s. 9, No 2,) was given 
to Christ, because, as above remarked, he taught 
by divine inspiration, and proved to his contem- 
poraries the truth of his doctrine^ and of his 
divme mission by miracles ; John, xiv. 10. The 
Jews expected this of the Messiah, whom they 
hence called 6 Trpocp'nrTjg, by way of emi- 
nence Vide John, vi. 14 , Matt, xxi. 11 ; Luke, 
XXIV 19 ; Acts, iii. 22 ; and other texts. 

Christ commonly called his office as teacher, 
and indeed his whole office, epyov, his work, busi- 
ness, (cf. John, xviL 4 ,) also to eypov rov rrarpog, 
(John, IV. 34, seq ,) in order to shew that the 
Father himself had commissioned him ; according 
to what he elsewhere deelares, that his doctrine 
was not his own, (discovered by himself as a man,) 
but revealed and entrusted to him (the man Jesus) 
by God ; John, xii. 49 ; xiv. 10. 

The name aoyriip (benefactor of men) is given 
to Christ, partly because he died for our good, 
and partly because he is our teacher by precept 
and example. Both of these belong to the great 
work of Jesus, and one ought not to be separated 
from the other. He himself says (John,xviiii.37) 
that he was born and had come into the world 
to proclaim the true doctrine, (dXijOeia;) and that 
ins kingdom {^aciKua) was the kingdom of 
truth. But we owe it to his death alone that we 
become citizens of this kingdom, John, lii.^ 6. 
His death is sSways described as the procuring 
cause of our salvation; and our sms are not 
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forgiven us on account of our own reformation 
and holiness, but on account of the death of 
Christ. 

II Ch method and manner %n his Ministry , and 

the chief contents of his Doctiine 

(I) The instruction which Christ gave was 
partly public, (John, xviu 20,) and partly confi- 
dentiul, or private And accordingly the manner 
and nature of his discourse were different Like 
all the ancient teachers, he had two classes of 
hearers and disciples , the exoteric, those who 
were publicly instructed, and the esoteric, the 
disciples of the inner school, to whom he gave 
private instruction. The Jews of Palestine, at 
the time of Christ, were very ignorant, imsguided, 
and prejudiced Christ was therefore compelled 
to condescend to their level, and was unable 
fully to instruct them in many truths, for which 
they had no relish, and which they could not 
understand. He could carry them no fuither 
than the first elements of his doctrine ; and had, 
first of all, to endeavour to excite them to atten- 
tion and inquiry. Vide Matt. xiii. 1 1, seq. Luke, 

X. 1, 10, vpXv (esotericis) dhSorai yvoivai pvcr- 
T^pta paciXeLag’ eksivolq (exotencis) ov dedorai 
His disciples were not, however, to keep any 
secret doctrines (disciplina arcum) for themselves, 
but as soon as their hearers were prepared for it, 
to give them still further instruction, and declare 
to them the whole. Vide Matt, x 26, 27 , Luke, 
viii. 17. 

But although the instruction of Jesus was so 
variously modified as to manner and subject, ac- 
cordmg to the wants of his hearers, his doctrine 
itself was always the same He had no twofold 
scheme of salvation — one for the refined and the 
‘noble, the other for the mean and uncultivated, 
but one and the same for all, “ Repent and be- 
heve the gospel” was his direction, as it was of 
John the Baptist. This was the great point 
which he brought to view in aU his discourses 
before nch and poor, enlightened and ignorant. 
We do not find that Jesus ever withheld or omitted 
any of his doctrines, or even proposed them less 
frequently^ because they might be offensive or 
unpleasant to his hearers, or opposed to their in- 
clinations On the contrary, he exhibited these 
very hated truths with the most frequency and 
urgency, because they were the most important, 
salutaiy, and indispensable to his hearers He 
disregarded their persecution and contempt. The 
doctrmes of his death and its consequences, of 
the necessity of regeneration and of holmess, are 
examples of this kind ; John, in., vi , vm , x. His 
early disciples followed his example m this re- 
spect; as appears from Acts and the epistles. 
And his disciples in all ages are sacredly bound 
to do the same ; and if they do not, they are un- 
worthy of him. 

Moreover, his public religious instruction was 
in a high degree intelligible, throughout practical, 
and adapted to the necessities of bus hearers It 
was without fear or favour of man. Matt. xxii. 
16, 46. He was eloquent and impressive, and 
skilfully availed himself of the present occasion, 
place, and circumstances , John, iv. 14, 34, seq. 
The populace, accordingly, found %is instructions 
far more excellent, impressive, and smcere, than 


those of the Pharisees or lawyers. With all this, 
however, he was, as a teacher, m a high degree 
modest and unpretending Vide Matt xi. 29 , 
John, vii 16 — 18. 

Considering the imperfect knowledge of his 
hearers, Jesus endeavoured to represent the truth 
as palpably and obviously to their senses as pos- 
sible, and frequently spoke in figures. He fre- 
quently availed himself of the sayings and 
proverbs current among his contemporaries. 
Followmg the example of the ancient, and espe- 
cially of the oriental moralists, he frequently 
taught moral principles in apothegms, as in the 
sermon on the Mount. But he made the most 
use of parables, which were very commonly 
employed by Jewish teachers in their instruc- 
tions Vide Vitrmga, De Synag. Vet. 1. 3 Storr, 
He Parabolis Christi, in his Opusc. Academ , 
tom 1 

He gave most of his instructions in the religious 
dialect common with the Jews. And many of his 
expressions — e. g., in the sermon on the Mount, 
in his address to Nicodemus, &c , cannot be 
clearly understood without a knowledge of this 
dialect. It is the same, for the most part, as we 
find in the Talmud and in the writings of the 
Rabbins. But much of the ancient Jewish 
phraseology had been frequently misunderstood 
and perverted. These abuses Chiist corrected, and 
gave a different, more just, and important mean- 
ing to this ancient phraseology , as wise teachers 
of rehgion have always done But the superior 
impression which the scriptural language and the 
phraseology of the Old Testament made, led 
Christ to use them, m preference to any other, 
even where another might have answered his 
purpose 

We observe in all the discourses of Jesus a 
wise forbearance and indulgence of such preju- 
dices (e. g , respecting the kingdom of the Mes- 
siah, s 89) as could not have been at once re- 
moved, or were not necessarily of injurious 
practical tendency. This is called (rvyicardSaaig, 
ccconomia, accomodatio But we find no case in 
which Jesus ever taught anything which he con- 
sidered as false or erroneous, merely because it 
might be pleasing to his hearers, or agreeable to 
prevailing prejudices. Such a course would be 
contrary to his own maxims and his whole mode 
of procedure, and could not be justified on cor- 
rect moral principles. Vide s 64, 65. This, it 
seems, is more and more conceded by modern 
theologians. Many who do not consider Jesus 
as a divine teacher in the strict sense, prefer say- 
ing that he mistook in this or that particular, to 
allowing that he declared or taught anything 
which he himself considered erroneous. They 
perceive that the latter supposition is entirely 
irreconcilable with the moral purity which is 
everywhere exhibited in the character of Jesus. 
Others, however, who are not willing to allow 
that Jesus taught anything inconsistent with 
their own opmions, affirm that Christ did not 
actually beheve, in such cases, what he said, but 
accommodated his doctrine to Jewish opinions, 
in which he himself had no belief. But they 
cannot prove the fact , and they do not consider 
in what a suspicious light they place his charac- 
ter. One that allows Christ to be a divine 
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teacher, if he would he consistent, must admit 
his declarations and doctrines without exception, 
and will not venture to select from them at plea- 
sure what he will believe, or to prefer his own 
views to those of Christ, or to affirm that Christ 
could not have taught such a thing, because it 
appears differently to him, or because it is con- 
trary to the prevailing opinions of his age. See 
Heringa, Ueber die Lehrart Jesu and seiner 
Apostel in Hmsicht auf die Religionsbegnffe 
ihrer Zeitgenossen , a prize essay , Offenbach, 
1792, 8vo , Storr, Erlauterung des Briefs an die 
Hebraer, th. ii. s 536, f., and Op use. Theol Iste 
Abhandl 

(2) The contents of the public instruction of 
Jesus. On this subiect, and on the plan of Christ 
in geneial, cf Dr. Remhard, Ueber den Plan des 
Stifters der Christ. Relig. 

(a) He instructed his disciples in the doctrine 
respecting God and his attributes , especially re- 
specting his impartial and univeisal love to sin- 
ful men, and his desire for the welfare of all, re- 
specting pi evidence, and reward and punishment 
after death This last doctrine he made eminently 
practical, 

(b) He taught them with still more particu- 
larity the destination of man and the duties of the 
true worshipper of God , especially the love of 
God and of our neighbour, in opposition to Jewish 
exclusiveness. He placed before them the mo- 
tives for the fulfilment of these duties, and refuted 
many practical prejudices which were common to 
the Jews and other nations. He always opposed 
the arrogance, self-righteousness, and self-con- 
fidence of men, and endeavoured to shew them 
that their virtue was very imperfect, and that 
they deserved nothing on account of it, and re- 
ceived every favour from the grace of God ; 
Luke, xvii. 9 ; xviii. 9 ; Matt xx. 1, seq.. 

(c) He endeavoured to give them juster views 
respecting the Messiah, and the benevolent 
design of God in his mission, and the new order 
which he was to bring about — in short, respect- 
ing the kingdom of God. He proved to them that 
he was the Messiah, and predicted the wide exten- 
sion of his religion. He endeavoured to awaken 
in his hearers a feeling of the necessity of a 
Saviour 

(d) He instructed them in the exalted heavenly 
dignity of his person (John, v., viii., x.,) respect- 
ing his death, its causes, and happy consequences 
He assured them that he was the person through 
whom and on whose account men would be saved ; 
that he was the Saviour of men, through whom 
they ohtamed freedom from sm and from the 
punishment of sin ; and all this through the m- 
ffuence of his doctrine and instruction, and espe- 
cially of his death , John, lii , vi., vni., x He 
announced the entire abohtion of the Old-Testa- 
ment dispensation and the Mosaic institute, and 
the near approach of the time when a spiritual 
and perfect worship should be established uni- 
versally. Instructions of this kind are mostly 
found in John. Still they were only the first in- 
dications . for Christ had reserved the more per- 
fect instruction to be given by his disciples after 
his death and ascension He only went before 
them, and prepared his hearers for the mstruo- 
tion which they would afterwards give. He 


sowed, but it was for them and their successors 
to reap the full harvest , John, iv. 

We find, as a general thing, that Jesus, in his 
public mstructions, aimed principally at the im- 
pi ovement and correction of the Jewish doctrine^ 
in order to prepare and qualify the great multi- 
tude for the reception of his religion ; while in 
his private instructions, on the other hand, he 
discoursed more particulaily on his own institu- 
tions Vide Matt. xxii. 29, John, in 1, seq., iv. 7, seq. 

In his public discourses, he frequently treats of 
general moral truths , not, however, in the com- 
mon unprofitable way in which men are told 
what they ought to do, without being told how to 
do It. He shews how the law of Moses should 
be interpreted, and warns against the false ex- 
planations commonly given to it, and the addi- 
tions made to it by men, and against the falsifica- 
tion of the Divine commands , Matt v. seq. 

He was accustomed, like many of the Jewish 
teachers in his age, to travel about with his dis- 
ciples, and to teach in the synagogues, on the 
highways, in the market-places, the field, and 
the temple. Vide John, xvni 20. 

(3) private instruction of Christ 
He had destmed his intimate friends (esoteric 
disciples) to be the future teachers, through 
whom his great plan should be carried into exe- 
cution To these he gave more minute explana- 
tion and instruction respecting the doctrines 
mentioned in No. 2 He solved for them any 
difficulties or obscurities which remained in his 
public discourses. Vide Mark, iv. 10, 11, 34. 

But even this instruction was m a great measure 
only elementary, and preparatory to their future 
destination Hence he frequently endures their 
weakness and their prejudices with wise forbear- 
ance, John, XVI. 12 — 15, 25, seq.; Acts, i. ‘7, 
seq. He tells them expressly that they could not 
understand or endure, at that time, many things 
which it was important for them to know. And 
he promises to instruct them more perfectly after 
his departure, by means of the Paracletus, and to 
make known to them the whole extent of what- 
ever It should be necessary for them to know and 
to teach, for their own good or th© good of others, 
John, XIV. 26; xvi 12 — 14, &c. 

Note — Although Jesus frequently declares that 
his doctrine is of divine ongin, and revealed to 
him by God himself, (since he was the greatest 
of the divine messengers,) we are not to suppose 
from this that every particular doctrine which 
Christ taught was given out by him as entirely 
new, and as imparted to him by direct inspiration 
of God. Many of his theoretical and practical 
doctrines were known to the Jews of his age, from 
the writings of the Old Testament, as Christ 
himself says, Matt. v. 17; or by some other 
means — e. g , the unwritten instructions of the 
prophets who hved at and after the time of the Ba- ' 
bylonian captivity. But Christ completed and 
amended these doctrmes, made additions to them, 
and placed them in relations and connexions 
which were entirely new and peculiar, thus giving 
them new weight and interest. This was the case 
with the doctrme of the immortality of the soul, 
regeneration, prayer, &c. It may therefore be 
said, with truth, that a great part of all the doc- 
trinal and moral instruction which is found in 
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the discourses of Jesus, actually existed among 
the Jews of his own age We find many of 
his maxims, parables, &c , in the Talmud and 
the Rabhins Vide Lightfoot, Schottgen, and 
Wetstein, on the New Testament. 

But while we w^illingly concede this, we may 
also truly maintain that Jesus founded a new re- 
ligious system. He himself says distinctly that 
the religious teacher must make use of both new 
and old doctrines. “ A Christian teacher must 
be like a householder, who brmgs out of his trea- 
sure^ things new and old, Matt. xiii. 52. But 
Christ did more than any other rehgious teacher 
before or smce his time, by teaching, not simply 
what men haye to do, but by providmg and 
pointing out the means by which they can per- 
form lieir duties. Vide John, i. 17 ; Titus, 
11 . 11, seq. 

The question disputed by theologians, Whether 
Christ can be called a new lawgiver, may be 
decided by these considerations. Ciml laws and 
institutions are here out of the question, such 
Christ did not intend to establish, since his king- 
dom is not of this world. Law must be under- 
stood as synonymous with religion, religious doc- 
trine ; according to the use of the Hebrew rn'in, 
and the Greek vogog The question would then 
be, more correctly, whether he was a new religious 
teacher. The remarks above made shew that 
Christ is entitled to this name, and in a far higher 
sense than Moses was He himself calls his reli- 
gion, and the ordinances and institutions to be 
connected with it, icaiviju dia9r]ic7}v, in opposition 
to the ancient Mosaic dispensation, Matt xxvi. 28. 
And Paul calls Christ the author founder of 
the new dispensation, (uEmriyc Kaivrig haOifKrig,) 
Heb, ix. 155 xii. 24. His religion, according to 
Paul, succeeds to the Mosaic, and puts an end to 
the Mosaic dispensation as such. The term woums 
legislator has been rendered suspicious in the 
view of some theologians from the use which 
Socinians make of it, designating by it the whole 
office and merit of Christ. 

Note 2. — Jesus always appeals to his miracles, 
and proves by them that his doctrine is divine , 
John, vii. II. His apostles do the same , Acts, 
u. 22. But this proof is altogether rejected by 
many at the present day, or, at least, very little 
regarded- This is the case among those, prin- 
cipally, who labour for the abolition of all posi- 
tive religion, and the mtroduction of the rehgion 
of reason ; for the positive divine authority of 
the religion of Jesus stands or falls 'with his 
miracles. The truths of reason which Jesus 
taught would, indeed, remain valid, although 
confirmed by no miracles , but, in that case, his 
declarations would not continue to possess divine 
authority. We should no longer be compelled to 
believe in any of his doctrines because he taught 
them, as he always reqmres us to do ; John, iv 
Our belief, on the contrary, would be entirely in- 
dependent of him and of liis declarations. His 
declarations and doctrines would be subjected to 
the revision of human reason, like the declara- 
tions and doctrines of any merely human teacher. 
The authority of Jesus would not be more bind- 
ing than that of Socrates, of Confucius, Zoroaster, 
and other wise men of antiquity. Whoever, 


then, denies the miracles of Jesus, removes all 
that is positive in the Christian religion, the 
sure consequence of which is, that every man 
may believe as much of the Christian doctrine 
as he pleases, and is by no means bound to admit 
the truth of whatever Jesus says, because he is 
of opmion that the .doctrine of Jesus is subjected 
to the revision of his reason. To such an one 
the writings of the New Testament may possess 
an historical, but not a doctrinal value. Cf. Ruhl, 
Werth der Behauptungen Jesu und seiner Apostel , 
Leipzig, 1792, 8vo ; especially the first treatise. 


SECTION XCV. 

OF THE HARDSHIPS AND SUFFERINGS OF JESUS. 

I. During his whole life upon the earth. 

Although it is true that Jesus suffered a great 
deal while he was upon the earth, we should 
avoid all unscnptural exaggeration of this sub- 
ject, and not maintain that his whole earthly 
existence was mere uninterrupted suffering. We 
find scenes in the life of Jesus which caused him 
many happy and cheerful hours, Luke, x 21 ; 
Matt. xvu. 1, seq. Jesus, as a man, possessed 
very tender feelings and warm affections, John, xi. 
Both pain and pleasure, therefore, made a strong 
and deep impression upon his heart. The evan- 
gehcal history exhibits him as at one time in 
deep distress, and at another in great joy. 

His external trials and hardships consisted 
principally in his great poverty and indigence, 
Matt, viii 20 ; Luke, ix. 58 ; 2 Cor. viii 9 , the 
many difficulties and hindrances in the way of 
the accomplishment of his office as teacher ; con- 
tempt, persecution, danger, and the suffering 
which the disobedience and obstinacy of his con- 
temporaries occasioned him. The suffenngs which 
he endured at the end of his life will be considered 
in No IL The following remarks will serve to 
the better understanding of the doctrine respect- 
ing the sufferings and adversities of Jesus. 

(1) Human infirmities and calamities are of 
two kinds — ^viz,, (a) Natural ; which are founded 
in the laws and constitution of human nature, 
and are therefore common to all men. Jesus, too, 
we find, was subject to these, s 93, but in common 
with all others ; and when he became a true man 
he of course subjected himself to them, (b) Con- 
tingent, (accessorise,) which do not happen to all, 
but only to a few. Such are lowliness, poverty, 
contempt, &c. Jesus, as a man, was not necessi- 
tated to endure these j and the very opposite of 
them was expected in the Messiah. He submitted 
to them, because the divine plan for the good of 
men required it ; Heb. xii. 2 ; Phil. li. 6, 7. 

(2) Many tbungs which are commonly ac- 
counted hardships and trials are not so in the 
eyes of the true sage, who is superior to the pre- 
judices of the multitude. And, on the other 
hand, many things which are commonly admired 
as the best fortune do not appear to him either 
good fortune or real welfare We should he 
careful, therefore, not to enumerate among the 
suffermgs and afflictions of Jesus such things 
as would he so accounted only by the voluptuary 
and libertine, and not by the wise man. Such 
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things are, his frequent journeys, his being bom 
in a stable, laid in a manger, &c. These circum- 
stances, in themselves considered, were no hard- 
ships to a man >vho disregarded convenience and 
•worldly honour. 

Religious teachers must exercise great caution 
on this subject. There is a double disadvantage 
in enumerating such circumstances among the 
sufferings of Jesus , one is, that the common people 
will be confirmed in the error, (which is very pre- 
valent, ) of considermg the goods of fortune, rank, 
birth, splendour, and other external advan- 
tages, as of great value ; the other is, that they 
will be encouraged in effeminacy and false sensi- 
tiveness. The example of Jesus in his humiha- 
tion ought, on the contrary, to be employed to 
shevr that a man of true piety and magnanimity 
needs none of those external advantages which 
are commonly so highly esteemed, m order to 
be happy and contented ; that a man, even in 
poverty and humiliation, may be highly useful to 
others, &c. The sufferings of Jesus, considered 
in this hght, are very encouraging and cheering 
to despised or neglected worth And the New 
Testament makes this very use of the doctrine 
of the sufferings and huimhation of Jesus — e g., 
Hebrews, xii. 2, icara^^ovrjo'aQ — i. e , 

he was so superior to his enemies in greatness 
and strength of spirit that he disregarded their 
insults and their foohsh judgments respecting 
him. 

The sufferings of Jesus are eminently calcu- 
lated to impress our minds with a view of his 
great love to men. He became poor for our 
sakes, that we might become rich. The proper 
effect of this view is to lead us to gratitude and 
cheerful obedience. 

(3) Some are accustomed to particularise the 
sms for which Jesus atoned by particular hard- 
ships and sufferings, and also the virtues, for 
the performance of which he at such times pro- 
cured us the power. But we ought not to go 
beyond the New Testament, and to make arbi- 
trary distmctions, which have no scriptural 
ground. The Bible does not represent Christ as 
enduring, m the highest possible degree, every 
imaginable distress of mind and body. The 
greatness of the merits of his sufferings depends 
neither upon their continuance nor upon their 
magnitude and variety. The sufferings of Christ 
would still possess their whole adequate value, 
even if he did not endure every imaginable dis- 
tress. 

II. Sufferings of Christ at the end of his life , com-' 
monly called Impassion^ 

(1) The sorrowful feelings of his sovl^ or his 
mental suffering, his anguish of heart, exhibited 
most strikingly on the Mount of Ohves in Geth- 
semane , Matt. xxvi. 37 — 44 ; Luke, xxii. 41 — 44. 
This anguish is described by Luke as great to an 
extraordinary degree. He felt it shortly before 
his enemies commenced their abuse In view of 
this distress many difficulties have arisen. The 
martyrs of religion have frequently exhibited, 
under greater sufferings than these, and tortures 
which they have actually solicited, a joy and 
firmness which we have been accustomed to ad- 
mire. Besides, Jesus exhibited throughout all 


the rest of his life and his after sufferings an 
unexampled magnanimity and power. He fore- 
saw his sufferings with cheerful courage, and 
undertook them of his own accord. But Jesus 
did not exhibit, either in the last moments of his 
life, or at any other period, that ill-timed enthu- 
siasm which was so much admired in the Chris- 
tian martyrs of the second and third centuries , 
nor, on the other hand, did he shew any cold insen- 
sibility to suffermg. Both enthusiasts and philo- 
sophers are therefore displeased with his allowing 
himself to feel this fear and timidity , and many 
interpreters have exerted their skill upon these 
passages, to pervert their true meaning. Why 
such despondency and an^sh just at this time ? 
We remark upon this subject, 

(a) There is nothing in the conduct of Jesus 
at this time which is mconsistent with a great man. 
He was far from that apathy and stoicism which 
the martyrs exhibited, either from affectation, 
enthusiasm, or insensibility. He actually endured 
therefore, for a considerable time, the pains of 
death which are natural to men, as appears from 
Matt. xxvi. 39 — 44 j John, xii. 27 , and Paul 
says distinctly, Heb v. 7, 8, that Christ wished 
to resemble us, his brethren, in respect to the 
painful accompaniments of death, in order to 
quahfy himself better to become a compassionate 
high-priest “ He prayed to God, who could de- 
liver him from death, with loud crying and tears.’’ 
A forced, stoical apathy is entirely opposed to 
the spint of Christ and his religion. Christiamty 
pronounces against everything which is forced, 
artificial, and unsuited to the nature which God 
has given us. It is the duty of men to improve 
and to increase in holiness , but they should still 
continue to he men, and not be ashamed of 
human feelings, and of the natural and mnocent 
expressions of them. The example of Christ is 
instructive in this respect. But the most im- 
portant consideration is the following — viz., 

(h) These sufferings, as Jesus and his apostles 
always taught, were endured for our sakes, and 
were the punishment of our sms. This being 
the case, it was necessary for Christ to feel that 
he suffered. He could not, and should not, re- 
main insensible. We must see by his example 
what we deserved to suffer. Some hours before 
bis death, Jesus assigned this as the true object 
of his sufferings “ He would shed his blood for 
the remission of the sins of men,” and he insti- 
tuted the Lord’s supper in memory of this great 
event ; Matt xxvi. 28. This suffering, therefore, 
arose principally from a view and a lively feel- 
ing of the great multitude of sins, their crimi- 
nality, and liability to punishment Cf. Harwood, 
Ueher die Ursachen der Seelenangst Christi, 
4 Ahhandl. ; Berlin, 1774. The histoiy of the 
sufferings and death of Christ is considered in 
this light throughout the gospel and epistles, He 
suffered and ffied for us, and on our account ; 
and we thus learn what we deserve. This liis- 
tory was not mtended to produce a short apd 
transient emotion, or mere compassionate sym- 
pathy* and the preacher who employs it for 
these purposes only neglects its proper object. 
This IS a great fault of many Passion and Good- 
Friday discourses I 

(2) The great hodily sufferings and tortures 
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vhich he firmly endured, with which is con- 
nected, 

(3) His condemnation to a violent death on 
the cross, and his undergoing of this sentence. 
His life of humiliation on the eaith ryjuepat aapKOQ 
closed with his death; for the time which he 
lived upon the earth after his resurrection did not 
belong to it Crucifixion, which was designed 
for slaves and insurgents, was a very disgraceful 
punishment. Vide Galatians, iii. 13, coll Deut 
XXI 23. Paul therefore considers it as the lowest 
point of the humiliation of Jesus, and calls it rnTTft- 
« vojaLQ m distinction, Phil ii. 5 — 8 , cf. Heb xii 2. 
Every thing was ordered by God m such a way 
as to convince the world, beyond a question, that 
his death had actually taken place. Vide the 
circumstances, John, xix. 30, seq. In that age 
no one doubted the fact. Jesus was laid in the 
tomb as plainly dead. He remained in the tomb 
until the third day, that the fact of his death 
might be the more certain His burial was ho- 
nourable. The passage, Is lui. 9, may well be 
referred to this event • “ he was destined to a 
grave among transgressors , but was buried with 
the rich ” The New Testament does not, however, 
expressly cite it as applicable to this event. 

The question has sometimes been asked, Whe- 
ther the burial of Jesus belonged to his state of 
humiliation or exaltation It is sufficient to 
answer, neither to one nor the other. The burial 
concerned only the lifeless body, separated fiom 
the soul. But according to the common way of 
thinking and feehng among men, the circum- 
stances of the buri^ were honourable to Jesus, 
and should therefore be rather connected with 
his exaltation than his humiliation. I 

Note. — At the time of the apostles no one 
doubted the actual death of Jesus. All, Chris- 
tians, Jews, and Gentiles, as appears from the 
New Testament, were firmly convinced of it as 
an undeniable fact Some, however, appeared in 
the second century, who either doubted or denied 
the acthal death of Christ ; or who gave such a 
turn to the affair, as to remove from his death 
and crucifixion whatever was offensive to the 
Jews and heathen. The death of Jesus was not, 
however, disputed on historical grounds, for there 
were none ; but merely for doctrinal reasons. The 
doctrine of Christ’s death was inconsistent wdth 
some of their philosophical hypotheses. Most of 
* the Gnostics and Mamcheans, who maintained 
that Christ had a seeming or shadowy body, con- 
tended that he did not actually suffer tortures 
and death ; but only kv SoKrjcreL (seemingly, in his 
seeming body.) Vide s. 93, IL The Basilidiani 
maintained that Jesus was not crucified, but 
Simon of Cyrene in his stead. Cerinthus taught 
that one of the highest seons, Christ or the Adyoe, 
united himself with the man Jesus, the son of 
Joseph and Mary, at his baptism; that Christ 
deserted the man Jesus during his sufferings, 
and returned to heaven , and that thus the man 
Jesus alone suffered and died. In accordance 
with this opinion, he and his followers explained 
the exclamation of Christ upon the cross, “ My 
God.! why hast thou forsaken me?” Matthew, 
xxvii. 46. 

This desertion (derehctio a Deo') has been very 
differently understood, even in modem times. 


The words which Christ uses are taken from Ps. 
xxii. 1 — a psalm which he frequently cites as re- 
fei ring to himself. It is the language of a deeply 
distressed sufferer, who looks forward with 
anxious longing to the termination of his suffer- 
ings, and to whom the assistance of God, comfort, 
and consolation, seem to disappear altogether, oi 
to delay too long. The phrase to be deserted by 
God is frequently used without implying a pre- 
vaihng doubt in the actual providence of God , as 
Ps Ixxi. 1 1 , Isa xlix. 14. Notwithstanding, this 
anxious feeling was one of the greatest and most 
piercing of the mental sufferings of Jesus. At 
the same time it is very consoling and quieting 
to one who comes into similar circumstances, es- 
pecially at the close of his hfe, since he can count 
upon being heard in the same way Thus Jesus 
was enabled, shortly before his death, when he 
saw his approaching end, joyfully to exclaim, 
Tsrk\i<jTaL — 1 e , now everything which I had to 
do or to suffer accoiding to the will of God is 
accomplished and perfected , John, xix. 30, coll. 
V. 38. This term refers especially, as TrXijpovv 
does in other cases, to the fulfilment of what was 
predicted conceniing him as the decree of God 
Vide Luke, xviii. 31 ; xxii. 37 ; Acts, xiii 29. 

Ill Attributes and Motives of the Su^ermgs of Christ, 

Jesus underwent all these sufferings, and death 
itself, (1) innocently,, Luke, xxiii. 14, 15, and the 
parallel texts, 2 Cor. v 21 ; 1 Pet. ii. 22 , in. 18 , 
(2) freely. Matt. xvi. 21 — 24; John, x. 11, 17, 18 ; 
xiii. 1, 21 — 33 , xviii. 1 — 8 , (3) with the greatest 
patience dJi6.Jirmness, 1 Pet ii. 23 ; (4) from un- 
exampled and magnanimous love to us ; also, from 
obedience to God, he herein subjected himself to 
the will and decree of God. Vide s. 88 , John, 
XV. 13 ; Bom. v. 6 — 8. 

Theologians call this obedience which Jesus 
exhibited in suffering, passive obedience, from 
Phil. 11 . 8, “ obedient unto the death of the cross.” 
The active obedience of Christ, his doing every- 
thing which was suitable to the divine will and 
command, was considered s 93, III. They are 
one and the same obedience in reality. The 
origin and advantage of this distinction will be 
further considered in the Article on Justification 
The various objects and uses of the suffermgs of 
Christ will also be considered more fully m the 
same Article, s. 115. Cf Morus, p. 160, 161, 
s. 7. 

SECTION XCVI 

OP CHRIST’S DESCENT INTO HELL 

I Meaning of the phraseology, to descend into hellj'* 

Kara/Salveiv elr ^Srju,) and an expla- 
nation of the texts relating to this subject. 

(1) The ancients believed universally, not ex- 
cludmg the Orientahsts and the Hebrews, that 
there was a place m the invisible world, conceived 
to be deep under the earth, mto which the disem- 
bodied souls of men, good and bad, went imme- 
diately after death. The name of this place was 
<}briQ, orcus, the under-world, the kingdom of 
the dead. This word never denotes the place of 
the damned, either in the scriptures or in the 
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fathers of the first three centuries. Accordingly’ 
the phrase descendere in orcum always denotes in 
the Bible the separation of the soul from the body, 
and, the condition of the disembodied spirit after 
death, Num. xyi 30, 33 , Job, vii 9 , Ps. Iv 16 ; 
Isaiah, XIV 15 , and frequently in the apocryphal 
books of the Old Testament When the heroes 
of Homer are slam, their souls are said to descend 
to Hades. 

This phrase may then be explained, in this 
sense, to refer to the death of Christ ; and so it is 
a tropical or figurative representation of his death, 
and the separation of his soul from his body 
When he died, he descended into Hades, and con- 
tinued there, as to his soul, as long as his body 
continued in the grave. We find the continuance 
of Christ in Hades actually mentioned in this 
sense in the New Testament. Peter, m his 
speech, (Acts, ii. 27,) cites the passage, Psalm 
XVI 10, ovK EytcaraXsi^psig rr\v tpvxvv pov stg 
which is always referred to Christ’s death 
and continuance in the grave. The phrase Kara- 
ta'ivuv eig jidriv does not indeed occur in that 
passage ; but the omission is merely accidental 
It was certainly used by the first Christians re- 
specting Christ as deceased, in the same way as 
respecting other dead. 

(2) But the chief dependence is placed upon 
two other texts of the New Testament, in which 
the descent of Christ to hell is expressly men- 
tioned, and in one of which his employment in 
Hades is thought to be determined 

(a) Ephes. iv 9- But the context shews that 
the descent of Christ to hell is not the subject in 
this text, but his descent from heaven down to 
the earth, and his subsequent return mto heaven. 

(h) The prmcipal passage is, 1 Pet. iii 18 — 20. 
Various explanations are given of this passage 
In the earhest times, it was universally consi- 
dered as denoting the continuance of Christ in 
Hades ; and this meaning is undoubtedly the 
most natural, and best suited to the words, the 
context, and all the ideas of antiqmty. But as 
this meanmg does not accord with modem ideas, 
various other explanations have been attempted. 
But the context shews that the continuance of 
Jesus in Hades is the subject of this passage — 
L e., that it treats of the condition and employ- 
ment of the soul of Christ after death. The 
apostle is shewing, from the example of Jesus, 
that suffering for the good of others is honour- 
able and will be rewarded Christ laid men under 
great obligations to him, by suffermg and dying 
Sir them, ver. 18 ; by what he did too after 
death, while his spirit was in Hades, ver 19 , 
(ver. 20 is parenthetic;) by his resurrection, 
ver. 21 ; his return to God, and his elevated 
situation in heaven, ver. 22. The sense then is : 
the body of Christ died, but his soul was pre- 
served. (Peter always uses crdp^ and wvsvpa in 
this sense ; as iv. 1, 6 ) While his body was 
lying in the grave, his soul Qv <p, sc. Trvsvpari) 
wandered down to the kingdom of the dead, and 
there preached to the disembodied spirits. It was 
the belief of the ancients that the manes still con- 
tinued, in the under-world, to prosecute their 
former employments. Vide Isaiah, xiv. 9. The 
same belief is seen in the fables of the Grecian 
kings and judges. Tiresias still continued to 


'V 

prophesy. Vide Isaiah, xiv 9 Christy by his in- 
structions and exhortations to reforma^on, de- 
served well of men while he was upon'^afth. 
continued this employment in Hades Hepf^aehed 
to the greatest sinners; and Noah’s contempo- 
raries are particularized as distinguished examples 
of ancient sinners, ver. 20. Now that Peter really 
supposed that Christ descended to Hades appears 
from Acts, ii. 31. 

% 

II A Sketch of the History of this Docti me 

For the various opinions of commentators re- 
specting the descent of Christ to hell, cf. Dietel- 
maier, Histona dogmatis de descensu Chrisa ad 
inferos, ed 2 , Altorf. 1762, 8vo ; Semler, in Pro- 
gramm Acad p. 371, seq ; Pott, Epistola Ca- 
tholica perpetua annotatione illustr., vol. li. , 
Gottingen, 1790 ; Excurs. m (ad 1 Pet iii ,) and 
Dr Hacker, (court-preacher in Dresden,) Diss de 
descensu Chnsti ad inferos, ad provinciamMessise 
demandatam referendo, Dresden, 1802. [Cf 
Hahn, s 472 ] 

The passage, Acts, ii., coll. Psalm xvi. 10, was 
the foundation upon which this doctrine was built. 
Its simple meaning is, that Christ really died, 
like other men, and that, while his hfeless body 
lay in the grave, his soul was in the same place 
and state with the souls of all the dead. So the 
early Christians undoubtedly understood it. The 
question now arose. Was the soul of one who 
while on earth had been so active for the good of 
men, idle and unemployed m Hades ? No. Hence 
a third question, What was his employment while 
there ^ The same as on earth — he instructed — 
was the natural conclusion, which was confirmed 
by the word kicnpv^s, 1 Pet lii. 19 But since, in 
later times, Hades was understood to signify only 
the place of the damned; and since (pvXaKt] and 
sinners are mentioned by Peter in this passage ; 
it was ihither — to the place of the damned — that 
Christ was supposed to have gone, to preach re- 
pentance, (K 7 ]pv<T(TELv,') to shcw himself as a victor 
in triumph, &c. 

Such IS the course which the investigation of 
this question naturally took. Now the fctorical 
sketch itself. 

(1) The ecclesiastical fathers of the first three 
centuries were agreed in the opimon that during 
the three days m which the body of Christ lay in 
the grave his soul was in the kingdom of the dead 
This opinion they derived correctly from 1 Pet iii. 
and Acts, ii. By this representation they sup- 
posed, m substance, the condition of Chnst, as to 
his soul during his death, to be described Thus 
Irenmus says, “ Christ in this way fulfilled the 
law of the dead,” v 31 Clement of Alexandria 
expresses himself in the same way. Origen says, 
yvpvi] aumarog yevoptvTj Contra Cel- 

■ sum, 11 . Tertullian says, Chnstus forma hu- 
manse mortis apud inferos (est) functus,” &c 

They differed in opinion respecting his em- 
ployment there. Most supposed that he preached 
the gospel to the ancient believers who expected 
his iidvent — ^to the patriarchs, &c. Vide Iren, 
(iv. 45, 50,) Clement of Alexandria, TertuUian, 
Ongen, and others. But Origen and some others 
seem to have believed that Christ rescued the 

damned who believed on him in Hades, and 
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transported them to the abode of the blessed 
Stzll, the descent to hell is nowhere expressly men- 
tioned m the ancient creeds of the first three 
centuries, either in the Eastern orWestern church 
No one in this period held it to be the interment 
of Christ ; nor did any one assert that he went 
exclusively to the place of the damned. 

( 2 ) This doctrine was gradually regarded as 
fixed after the fourth century, and was adopted 
into the creeds. The phrase KarkXQovra eig rd 
Karax^Qvia was established at the Arian Council 
at Sirmium, in the year 357, and at many ortho- 
dox and Arian councils after that time. It was 
now mserted m the more ancient creeds, to which 
it had not previously belonged — e. g, into the 
apostolical creed, particularly, as it seems, on 
account of the controversies with Apollmaris 
But all the churches had not admitted it into this 
creed before the sixth century. Ruffin says 
(Expos. S. Ap.), that the Romish church did not 
admit this doctrine into the apostolical creed, “nec 
in Orientis ecclesns habetur,” and adds, that the 
word BiTRiED which is there used, conveys the 
same sense. The reason why this doctrine was 
so much insisted on, and admitted into the creeds, 
especially after the middle of the fourth century, 
is, that it afforded a weighty argument against 
the followers of Apollmaris, who denied the ex- 
istence of a human soul in Christ. Vide s. 93, II. 
ad finem It may be added, that the fathers of 
the fourth century, and of the one succeeding, 
adhered for the most part to the opinions found 
among the earlier fathers, No 1. 

(3) The opinions of the earlier fathers were 
gradually set aside in after ages, especially in the 
Western church. The opinion, that the separa- 
tion of the soul from the body was ^ that was 
intended by the representation of ChrS’s descent 
to hell, was by degrees entirely laid aside. The 
infemus was considered by many as the appro- 
priate designation of the place of the damned, 
and the passage in 1 Pet. in. as the only proof- 
text; and so the descent to /leS became equivalent 
to the descent of Christ to the place of the 
damned. Such were the views of many of the 
schoohnen. Thomas Aquinas adopted the opimon 
of Hieronymus and Gregory, that Christ rescued 
the souls of the pious fathers who lived before 
Christ from the limbus patrum, (a kind of en- 
trance to hell, status medius.) So also the Council 
at Trent. 

They now began to dispute, whether the soul 
only of Christ was in hell, or his body also, 
whether he was there during the whole tune m 
wMch his body was m the grave, or only on the 
third day, shortly before the resurrection, &c. 
Durandus and other schoohnen understood the 
matter figuratively. According to them, Jesus 
was not m hell quoad realem prcesentiam (as to his 
substance), but only quoad effectum. This opinion 
had many advocates. 

The protestant theologians since the Reforma- 
tion have been divided in opinion upon this sub- 
ject. 

(a) Luther spoke very doubtfully upon the 
subject, and was unwilling to detenmne anything 
decidedly. He agreed at first with Hieronymus 
and Gregory, in supposing a limbus patrum whi- 
ther Christ went. But whenever he mentioned 


the subject, especially after 1533, he was accus- 
tomed to remark that Christ destroyed the power 
of the devil and of hell, whither he went with 
soul and body. This induced the theologians, 
^who adhered strictly to every particular doctrine 
of Luther, to represent the descent of Christ to 
hell as his victory over the devil, as was done in 
the Formula Concordiee, art. ix. M. Flaccius 
had represented the descent to hell as belonging 
to the state of humiliation. But they represented 
it as belonging to the state of exaltation, and de- 
clared that on the moment of the resuirection 
Christ repaired to hell, with soul and body, and 
in both natures, shewed himself to Satan and 
hell as victor, and then appeared alive upon the 
earth at daybreak. They are not so unreason- 
able, however, as to demand a belief m aU their 
distinctions respecting this doctrine. Hutter, 
Baier, Winkler, Carpzov, and others, held these 
views. But there is no foundation for them in 
the Bible. Some of the ancient creeds say, the 
gates of hell (kingdom of the dead) trembled at his 
approach — e g., the Sirmian creed, 357. 

(b) Beza and other reformers understood the 
descent of Christ to hell to mean his burial Russ 
and Ramhach among the Lutherans assented to 
this opimon It is false, however , for descent 
to hell, in the sense of the ancients, does not 
refer to the body but to the soul. Vide supra 

(c) Others affirmed that Christ preached the 
gospel in Hades ; some say, to the believers who 
lived before his advent , others, to the wicked 
also, and that such as submitted to him were 
delivered from the place of the damned ; almost 
like the opinion of many of the ancients Even 
Seiler thinks this opinion very probable. He 
supposes, with others, that both the body and 
soul of Christ were in Hades. But Flaccius, 
Brentius, Dreyer, and others, agree with the an- 
cients, that only the soul of Christ was there, 
while his body lay in the grave. But these differ 
again on the question, whether the descent to 
hell belongs to the state of hnmihation or exalta- 
tion. 

(d) Some supposed, as Durandus did, that 
the whole subject should he understood figura- 
tively. 

(e) Zeltner, Baumgarten, CEder, and others, 
returned to the ancient opinion, and understood 
qb7)g to denote in general the place and condition 
of departed spirits. So most of the English and 
Anmnian theologians 

(/) John .^pmus (a Lutheran theologian at 
Hamburg, of the sixteenth century) affirmed 
that Jesus endured in hell the pains of the 
damned, and therefore accounted his descent thi- 
ther as belonging to the state of humiliation. He 
had many followers, though he was not the first 
who advanced this opinion. Cardinal Nicolaus 
of Casa had before asserted the same thing in the 
fifteenth century, and also many reformed and 
Lutheran theologians since the sixteenth century, 
as John Agncola, Hunnius, Brentius, Cocceius, 
and Witsius. 

We omit the mention of the peculiar hypotheses 
of some other theologians. 
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II Critical Observations^ and a result from what has 

been said 

Theologians at the present day are agreed, for 
the most part, that this question is one of minor 
importance. Some have often affirmed that the 
passage 1 Pet in. did not relate to this subject 
But all the other explanations given are forced 
and unnatural, and the idea, after all, is scrip- 
tural, for the passage Acts ii. cannot be ex- 
plained away. According to the passage 1 Pet. iii , 
the soul of Christ actually went to the place of 
the damned ((puXaKt], career caecum) in Hades, 
and there preached to the disembodied spirits. 
Until the last judgment the souls of all the de- 
ceased are in Hades, (i. e., they are manes, dis- 
embodied,) but in different regions, distant from 
each other (i. e., in vano statu), Luke, xvi. 19 — 31. 
Christ, then, during his continuance there, did 
what he was accustomed to do while yet on the 
earth for the good of men , he instructed those who 
needed instruction, and exhorted. The object and 
use of this preaching, which is mentioned in the 
passage m Peter, we cannot see, since those who 
are in Hades are always represented by Jesus, 
the apostles, and Peter himself, as fixed in their 
destiny, and reserved to the day of judgment. Cf. 
Luke, XVI. 

It will be sufficient for the teacher of religion 
to say that the phrase, Christ descended to hell, 
teaches (1) that during the time in which the I 
body of Christ lay in the grave he was really 
dead , and (2) that the human soul of Christ was 
in the same unknown condition and place to 
which the souls of all the deceased go, and where 
they continue till the day of judgment ; (3) that 
in this respect also, as in others, he was like men, 
his brethren, and that (4) he had a true human 
soul , Acts, 11 . (5) Peter assures us that Chnst 
did this for the good of men ; he preached to the 
departed spirits. The nature of this preaching, 
Its particular object and consequences, what he 
intended to effect, and did actually effect by it, 
are entirely unknown to us, as many other things 
which pertam to the invisible kingdom of spirits. 
When we ourselves shall belong to that invisible 
kingdom, and probably not till then, we shall re- 
ceive more perfect information respecting this 
subject, if it can be useful for us to have it. 

SECTION XCVII. 

HISTORY OP CHRIST CONSIDERED AS A MAN, IN HIS 

STATE OP EXALTATION OR PERPECTION. S. 97 — 99f 

INCLUSIVE. 

I. Of the Resurrection of Christ. 

(1) The vivification and resurrection of the 
man Jesus is not, strictly speaking, pctis status 
exaltatioms, but terminus a quo, as some theolo- 
gians have justly remarked. So his conception 
was the terminus a quo of the state of humilia- 
tion. The state of exaltation, strictly speaking, 
commences with the ascension of Christ. The 
events which preceded were merely prepara- 
tory. 

(2) The resurrection of Jesus is frequently 
ascribed in scripture to the Father; Acts, ii. 


24, 32 ; lii. 15. Vide other texts, Morns, p. 174, 
s. 1, note. Jesus, however, frequently ascribes 
It to himself, as the Son of God, John, x. 18, 
coU. n 19, “I have power (k^ovaiav) to take my 
life again.” He had this power, inasmuch as he 
acted in common with the Father, and, as Mes- 
siah, had received power from the Father ade- 
quate to this purpose. 

(3) The proof of the resurrection of Christ on 
the third day is to he deduced entirely from the 
accounts given of it in the New Testament. The 
genuineness of these histones, and the entme cre- 
dibility of the accounts contained in them, are 
here presupposed. On these grounds we may be 
satisfied of the truth of this fact, even if no inspi- 
ration IS admitted. Vide s, 6, 8. The following 
circumstances deserve notice — viz., 

(a) The disciples of Jesus had always expected 
that he would establish a visible kingdom upon 
earth. They had never understood, and always 
perverted, what he frequently said to them re- 
specting his death and resurrection. When, 
therefore, his death took place, they did not be- 
heve that he would actually rise again. Vide 
John, XX. 9, coll. ver. 24, 25. Accordingly, they 
were so incredulous on this subject, that they 
regarded the first information of the fact which 
they received as fabulous and unworthy of credit ; 
Luke, XXIV. 11, coll. ver. 22 — 24. Gregory the 
Great remarks, justly and happily, duhitatum est 
ah illis, ne dubitaretur a nobis, 

(b) After this event Jesus appeared frequently 
to his apostles and his other disciples Ten dif- 
ferent appearances have been noticed by some 
writers in the Evangelists. At these tunes he 
conversed with his disciples, and gave them such 
palpable dmonstrations of his resurrection that 
none of thSn could longer doubt respecting the 
fact. Vide the last chapters of the gospels, and 
particularly John, xx. 21, and Acts, i 2, 3 , x. 41. 
Some, at first, regarded his appearance to be that 
of a dead man with a shadowy body, such as was 
believed by the Jews, Greeks, and Romans; 
very much the same as in Homer and Virgil. 
So Thomas, in John, xx. 25, seq. For ffus 
reason Jesus ate with them, and allowed them to 
handle him, John, xxl 

(c) Thenceforward they were so convinced of 
the truth of his resurrection that they never 
were or could be persuaded to doubt respecting 
it. 'They spake of it, after the final departure of 
Christ from the earth, as an established fact, 
which was universally admitted. They pro- 
claimed It puhhcly at Jerusalem, where Jesus 
was condemned, before the Sanhedrim, and other 
tribunals ; nor could any one convince them of 
the contrary. Acts, li 24, 32 ; iv. 8 — 13 ; iu., 
X., xm. ; 1 Cor. xv. 5, seq. ; 1 Pet. i. 21. 

(d) No solid historical objection has been ever 
brought against this event ; nor has any ground 
been alleged sufficient to convict the apostles of 
imposture, because the data for such proof are 
wanting. The event must therefore be regarded 
as true, until the contrary can be proved by his- 
torical reasons, or until the witnesses can be con- 
victed of untruth. The enemies of Chnstianity 
have often been challenged to produce a single 
example of a history so well attested as that of 

the resurrection of Jesus, and followed too by such 
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important consequences, both among cultivated 
and ruder nations, ’which has turned out in the end 
to be false and fictitious But such an example 
they have never been able to produce It is 
worthy of notice, that we do not find m the whole 
history of the apostles that any of the most en- 
lightened enemies of Christianity, even the San- 
hedrim at Jerusalem, undertook to say that Christ 
had not risen, although they hated the apostles so 
much as to abuse and condemn them At that time, 
no one ventured seriously to question this fact 
The grave was watched , the frightened guards 
brought the news of what had happened to the 
Sanhedrim, and were bribed to give out that the 
disciples of Jesus had stolen his corpse , Matt 
xxviii 11—13. Incredible as this story was, still 
many of the Jews at first beheved it, as Matthew 
declares, ver. 15 of the same chapter. 

To this latter supposition, the Wolfenh, Un- 
genannte has entirely assented, in his work, Vom 
Zweck Jesu, and in the fragment, “ Ueber die 
Auferstehungsgeschichte Jesu,” which Lessing 
published m his “ Beytragen zur Geschichte und 
Literatur,” b 4, 1777. He looks up all possible 
discrepancies m the narrative which the evan- 
gelists have given of minute circumstances, al- 
though they would not be sufficient, even if well 
grounded, to render the fact historically suspi- 
cious. Vide Doederlem, Fragmente und Anti- 
fragmente, 2 thle. , Nurnberg, 1781; Semler’s 
“ Beantwortung 2nd ed. 1780 , Michaelis, Au- 
ferstehungsgeschichte Jesu, Halle, 1783. Among 
the ancient writers, see Ditten, Wahrheit der 
christlichen Religion auf der Auferstehungs- 
geschichte Jesu, u s. w , and Sherlok, Gericht- 
liches Verhor der Zeugen fur, u, s w. 

Some have endeavoured to render Ijiis history 
suspicious, from the fact that Jesus not pub- 
licly shew himself after his resurrection, and did 
not appear to his enemies. Some reply that it 
does not follow from the silence of the evangelists 
that he did not. But Peter says expressly that 
he appeared ov Travrl T<y Xa^, dXX’ — rijuv, (the 
disciples,) Acts, x. 40, 41. What object, now, 
would have been answered by this pubhc appear- 
ance ? Those who had not before received him 
as Messiah would have rejected him anew , and 
even although they should effect nothmg by it, 
they would still have given out the whole thing 
as an imposition. And suppose the whole popu- 
lace had believed, they might have commenced 
dangerous innovations, and made arrangements 
to establish Christ as an earthly king. Cf. John, 
vL 15, Those who had- no taste or capacity for 
the spiritual kingdom of Christ would no more 
have believed in him, or firmly and faithfully ad- 
hered to him, after he had appeared to them 
raised from the dead, and had himself preached 
to them, than before, when he also preached to 
them in person, and wrought the greatest miracles 
before them; so that he himself would have found 
the truth of what is said, Luke, xvi. 31. 

Persons have not been wantmg who have con- 
sidered the account of the resurrection of Christ 
as allegorical. Semler supposed that Christ did 
not physically rise from the dead, and that the 
life which IS ascribed to him is spiritual life in 
heaven and in the hearts of men. Others suppose 
that he did not actually die upon the cross, but 


that he lived in private among his friends for a 
considerable time after his crucifixion, and then 
disappeared They suppose that when his side 
was pierced he fell into a swoon, from which he 
was revived by the evaporation of the spices in 
the tomb ; without thinking that, even if he had 
survived the crucifixion, this evaporation in a 
confined cave would necessarily have suffocated 
him. Spinoza says, somewhere, that the resur- 
rection and ascension were not events which took 
place in the material world, but in the moral world 
— 1 . e., they are fictions, ancient Christian fables, 
which, however, had gieat moral consequences. 
Many modern writers, and even some theolo- 
gians, have adopted this opinion. Dr. Paulus 
rather inclines to it m his Comments on the 
Evangelists. 

(4) The necessity and importance of this doc- 
trine. It is one of the most important of the 
positive and peculiar doctrines of Christianity, 
and IS so regarded by Christ, and in the whole 
New Testament. Morus, p. 175, seq , s. 3. 

(a) The apostles always represent this as a 
fundamental truth of the Christian faith. The 
0<p97] dyysXoig, he shewed himself alive to his 
messengers — i. e , disciples — is mentioned as a fun- 
damental truth, 1 Tim. in 16, coll. Rom. x 9 
The apostles were called pdprvpeg dvaardcmg 
XpKTroi), Acts, i 22. Paul therefore says, that 
if Christ be not risen we can have no hope of 
resurrection, and our whole faith m him is un- 
founded ; 1 Cor, XV. 14, 17, coll, ver 5—7 ; for the 
instructions of Christ are attested and confirmed 
as certain and divine only by the resurrection. 
Cf. 1 Pet 1 3, and Morus, p. 176, n. 5. 

(5) All the apostles agree that Christ by his 
resurrection received the seal and sanction of 
God, as the great Prophet and Saviour consti- 
tuted by him. He himself had claimed to be the 
Messiah ; but his death seemed to frustrate every 
hope. Vide Luke, xxiv. 20, 21. His resurrection, 
however, rendered this belief more sure and un- 
wavering. His disciples now saw that he was 
the person whom he claimed to be. They were 
compelled to conclude that God would not, by 
such a distinguished miracle, authorize and sup- 
port an impostor, who merely pretended to be a 
divme messenger Added to this is the fact, that 
he himself had prophesied that he should rise m 
three days; Luke, xviii. 33 ; John, x. 17. The 
accomphshment of this prophecy proves that 
Christ did not teach in his own name, but as 
the messenger of God ; as he often said , John, 
viii. — X. The following are the most important 
texts relating to this point— viz., Romans, i. 4 ; 
Acts, xvii. 31 ; 1 Tim. iii. 16. The passage, 
Ps. 11 . 7, “ Thou art my Son ; this day have I 
begotten thee,” is often referred m the New Tes- 
tament directly to the resurrection. “ I have 
declared thee (by raising thee to life) on this day 
(the day of the resurrection) to be the Messiah,” 
Acts, xui. 33, 34. 

II The Ascension of Christ. 

(1) Jesus spent forty days on earth after his 
resurrection, in order to render his disciples more 
sure of the fact, to teach them many important 
things, and to prepare them for the discharge of 
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their public office. Vide the last chapters of the 
evangelists, and Acts, i. Afterwards, he was 
removed to the abodes of the blessed These 
abodes are situated in regions invisible to men, 
at a distance from the earth, and inaccessible to 
us while we continue here. They cannot be 
better described than by the word heaven, which 
almost all people and languages have, and which 
the sacred writers frequently employ. As they 
use it. It denotes the place of the highest sanc- 
tuary of God — 1 e., the place where the Omni- 
present Being reveals himself with peculiar 
glory. Cf. John, xiv. 2, 3. 

J^sus was taken up from earth in view ot his 
apostles, and borne hence, dve\i](pGrj 

ELQ ovpavov,') Acts, 1 9 — 11 , 1 Pet in 22, Heb 
IX. 10, 11, 24. He ascended from Bethany on 
the Mount of Olives, Luke, xxiv. 51, He pre- 
dicted his ascension to his disciples , John, vi. 62, 
xiv 2, 3 This doctrine, like that of the resur- 
rection, IS enumerated among the fundamental 
truths of Christianity, 1 Tim. in. 16, 

Ev do^-Q ;) 1 Pet ill 22. He taught his disciples 
to find m all these events confirmation of his 
declarations, and joy and consolation. As he had 
risen, the first that arose from the dead, and had 
been translated to heaven, they too should one day 
arise, and be glorified, if they reposed faith and 
confidence m him. They should be with him 
where he was, at home, in the house of his Fa- 
ther, &c. 

Note —Some modern writers have endeavoured 
to awaken suspicion respecting the doctrine of 
the ascension of Christ, from the fact that Mat- 
thew, Luke, and John do not expressly narrate 
this history of the ascension in their gospels, as 
Mark does in his, and as Luke does in the Acts. 
But they could not have been ignorant or doubt 
ful respecting this event, any more than the other 
writers of the New Testament , since Jesus had 
mentioned it in his early instructions, according 
to John, vi. 62, and had frequently alluded to it 
afterwards. The writings of Paul, Peter, and 
the Acts of the Apostles written by Luke, shew 
how universal was the belief of this event among 
the first Christian teachers And how could 
these two have been exceptions ? Vide the Essays, 
“ Warum haben nicht alle Evangelisten die Him- 
melfahrt Christi ausdrucklich miterzahlt? in 
Flatt’s Magazin, Stuck 8, Tubingen, 1802, Num 2 

(2) According to the clear declarations of the 
New Testament, Christ hves mthe abodes of the 
blessed, as a true man. Cf. Acts, i. 11 , xvu. 31 , 
Heb IX. 10, seq. Vide his appearances in the 
Acts. But the saints in heaven do not have a 
gross, feeble, perishable body, like the human 
body which we possess upon the earth; but a 
more perfect, imperishable, glorified body, very 
much like that of the gods of Homer and the 
Grecians. 1 Cor. xv. coll s 152. Now Jesus re- 
ceived such a body in heaven, as we shall one 
1 day receive; Phil. hi. 21 — amjLa So^tjg (i. e., 
EvSo^ov) avTov, which our present earthly body 
(trwjaa raTTfitVtucrfw^) will in future resemble. The 
same doctrine is carried out, 1 Cor. xv. 42 — 53. 
As inhabitants of earth, men have a mortal body, 
like Adam ; as inhabitants of heaven, a refined 
and immortal body, like Christ, the second Adam. 
Christ, however, did not receive this body imme- 


diately on his resurrection , but when he became 
an inhabitant of heaven. During the forty days 
which succeeded his resurrection, he ate and 
drank with his disciples — actions which cannot 
be predicated of heavenly bodies. He bore, too, 
on ins body the scars and marks of tne crucifixion. 
Some few have supposed that he then possessed 
a spiritual body, from a misunderstanding of the 
words ^vpu)v K£K\eL(Tfi€V(dv, John, xx 19, 26. 
The declaration in the epistle to the Hebrews, 
that he offers to God, as High-priest, his own 
blood, in the holy of holies, shews that the same 
Jesus, who according to the divme decree died 
on the earth for our good, now lives in heaven, 
and that we may always rejoice m the happy 
consequences of his sacrifice , Heb. ix. 14, 24, 
seq. 

JVoie — The dispute relative to the Lord’s sup- 
per has occasioned much controversy since the 
sixteenth century, respecting the omnipresence of 
the body of Christ, which was asserted by many 
Lutheran theologians. But the doctrine de omni- 
presentia or uhiquitate of the human body of Christ, 
IS a mere hypothesis of some theologians, without 
any sure scriptural support. Indeed, those di- 
vine attributes, which, from the nature of the 
case, cannot be predicated of body in general, 
cannot be ascribed to the body of Christ, although 
It be glorified. Besides, we are expressly assured 
that we shall in future receive a body of the same 
kind as the heavenly body of Christ, Phil. iii. 2 1 , 
1 Cor. XV. 49 Finally, this doctrine is not ne- 
cessary for the defence of the Lutheran doctrine 
respecting the Lord’s supper. Vide infra re- 
specting this doctrine. 

(3) There has always been a great diversity of 
opinions Olathe question, How long Christ, as a 
man, will continue in heaven, and when, accord- 
ing to his promise, he will return and visibly re- 
appear on the earth, Christ himself has promised 
no other visible return than that at the end of the 
world, as the Judge of men. For his rrapovaia 
to destroy Jerusalem, and punish his enemies, is 
a figurative mode of speech, like the adventus Dei 
so often spoken of by the prophets. But many 
of the early Christians, who were inclined to 
Judaism, and expected the establishment of an 
earthly kingdom, explained many texts in accord- 
ance with such an opinion, although there is not 
one passage m all the writings of the apostles 
distinctly in favour of it The apostles always 
supposed that Christ would remain in heaven 
until the end of the world, (during the whole time 
of the New-Testament dispensation,) and not 
visibly return until that time ; although they did 
not undertake to determine how long this period 
would continue. Vide Acts, i. 11 ; 1 Thess. 1 . 10, 
coll. 2 Thess ii. seq. 

Here belongs that remarkable passage in the 
speech of Peter, Acts, in. 20, 21, which has been 
so often misunderstood and referred to the resto- 
ration of all things. “ God has caused the joyful 
times of the New Testament to appear, {icaipoi 
dva^b^Eiog, cf 2 Cor vi. 2,) and has sent Jesus 
Christ, whom now the heaven hath again received, 
or still retains, as long as this happy period of the 
New Testament (the new dispensation upon the 
earth) shall continue ” Here, then, is no promise 
that Christ will return to found an earthly king- 
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dom. Ak^affBai, when spoken of a place, always 
means, according to a Greek idiom, that the 
place receives or retains any one. So all the an- 
cient interpreters, and Beza, who denied the 
omnipresence of the body of Christ from this 
passage. For this reason the Lutheran theolo- 
gians have preferred to refer dk^aa-Bai to Christ 
The xpovoL aTOKaTa(TTd(T€(ii)Q are, the times of the 
New Testament, hke xpdvot 5iop0w(rewc, Heb 
IX 10 Videver.20 And signifies not 
but dum, while, during , dxpic tri^/iepov KoXsiTai., 
Heb. 111 . 13, Vide Emesti, Program, ad. h. 1. in 
Opusc. Theol. p 483, seq. 

Note . — It was intended to teach men by this 
event, to regard Christ, even in his human nature, 
as henceforth standing in the closest connexion 
with God — as in the possession and enjoyment of 
supreme felicity and power, and as the Ruler and 
Lord, whose agency and influence were unlimited 
The description of God, as dwelling in heaven, 
suggests the idea of his supremacy over all the 
inhabitants and events of the world, his con- 
trollmg providence, boundless reign, and perfect 
enjoyment. Morus, p. 177, not. extr. 


SECTION xcviir. 

WHEREIN THE HEAVENLY GLORY OR MAJESTY OF 
CHRIST, AS A MAN, CONSISTS, AND THE SCRIP- 
TURAL IDEA OP THE KINGDOM AND DOMINION OP 
CHRIST. 

I Scriptural designation of the Glory of Christ 

The imperfection and inferiority which Christ 
had voluntarily assumed during his life upon 
earth ceased immediately on his ascension. He 
now became, even as a man, immortal^d blessed ; 
Rom. vi. 9, 10, Heb. vii 16, 25. Even in his 
human nature he was raised by God to a very 
illustrious digmty; John, xvii. 5, (foka, 
Bhvai,) Acts, 11 . 33 — 36, Eph i. 20, seq. ; Col 1 . 17. 
'Ovo/icc uTTfp Tvdv ovofia, Phil, ii 9, 10. He is 
entitled to honour from every being, even from 
the higher mtelligences, Heb i. 6; Phil ii. 9, 10; 
since he is henceforth raised in glory and majesty 
above all, 1 Pet lii. 22. Hence a kingdom is 
ascnbed to him, over which he reigns m heaven. 
He IS called King, and divinely appomted Lord, 
6 KvpLog, Acts, ii. 36 ; and ILvpiog espe- 

cially by Paul, 1 Cor. n. 8, (i. e,, the glorious, 
adorable Lord, ninii Ps. xxiv. 7, 8.) In 
Heb. 1 . 9, Paul apphes to Christ the passage, Ps. 
Lxv. 8, “ God hath anointed thee with the oil of joy 
above thy fellows”—!, e , God honours thee more, 
and gives thee more pnvileges, than all the partners 
of thy dignity— the other kings, or sons of God, 
iVbtc.— Various other appellations are applied 
in the New Testament to Christ, descriptive 
partly of his supremacy, and partly of his care 
for the church as its head. Among these are 
the following — viz , KeipaXr], the Christian church 
being often compared with a body, Eph. i. 22, 23 ; 
V. 23 ; dvi]p, maritus, 2 Cor. xi. 2 ; and wj/fiog, 
John, in 29. Also the appellation of ei shepherd, 
and the comparisons taken from it, John, x. 12. 
So Christ is called by Paul, iroijikva rhv pkyav, 
Heb xiii. 20, and dpXLnoijirjv, 1 Pet. v. 4. This 
is a very honourable appellation, smce kings were 


called shepherds by the Hebrews, Ps. Ixxx. 2, 
seq., like the Troipkveg \ao>v of Homer. We must 
understand, however, by this appellation, a pas- 
toral prince, such perhaps as Abraham was, and 
the orientiahsts frequently were ; the proprietor 
and owner of the herds, who had servants in his 
employment as under shepherds. 

II. The Nature and Extent of the Kingdom of Christ, the 
Administration of his Reign which he caiiies on from 
Heaven 

Cf. Noesselt, Hiss. “ de Christo homme reg- 
nante,” Opusc. tom. ii. ; Halle, 1773; and the 
programm, “ He Christo ad dextram Hei sedente,” 
p. 10, seq ; Halle, 1787. There are some good re- 
marks, together with many very unfounded ones, 
in Dr Eckermann’s Essay, Ueber die Begnffe 
vom Reiche und der Wiederkunft Christi, in his 
Theologischen Beytragen, b. ii. st. 1 , Altona, 
1791, 8 VO. Morus treats this subject admirably, 
p 178, seq. 

(1) The terms which signify rule are some- 
times used figuratively, and denote, z. joyful situa- 
tion, happy, and honourable in an uncommon de- 
gree-freedom, independence, authority, in short, 
every kind of distinguished happiness and wel- 
fare, Thus the stoic paradox . “ omnem sapien- 
tem regnare, sive e9se regem f and Cicero . “ ohm 
cum regnare existimahamur.” In this sense, 
Christians are called kings, 1 Pet. ii. 9 ; Rev. i. 6. 
They are said GvptaaCKEvuv rip Xptcrr^p, to share 
with Christ the royal privileges, 2 Tim. li 12 In 
the parallel passage, Rom. viii, 17, they are said 
(7vvdo^aff9Y}vaL They are said, also, icXTipovopeXv 
PaaiXeiav, Matt. xxv. 34; and ^aaCkiveiv kv '(wy, 
Rom. V. 17. Accordingly, when Christ is said 
to reign, his life in heaven may be intended. But 
tbis phrase applied to him is not confined to this 
meamng; it signifies something far more great 
and elevated than all this, as will appear from the 
following remarks. 

(2) The kingdom of Christ, according to the 
doctrine of the New Testament, is of very wide 
extent 

A. It extends over everything in all the uni- 
verse. “ All power in heaven and on earth is 
given to me,” Matt xxviii. 18. ’O irarrip rrdvra 
dkd(i)Kiv £ig xapag aiirov, K.r.X, John, xiii. 3. 
God exalted him, even as a man, above every- 
thing which is great and powerful m the material 
and spiritual world, in order that he might rule 
over them; and subjected to him even the dif- 
ferent orders and classes of good and bad spirits. 
Christ reigns over them as Loid, PhiL ii, 9 — 11 ; 
Eph. 1 . 20, 21; Col. 1 . 15—17, Heb. i. 4—14, 
1 Pet lu. 22. The ground and object of such an 
extensive rule is this —There are many things 
both in the material and spiritual world which 
operate to the advantage or disadvantage of men 
Now, if men are to be peculiarly the subjects 
over whom Christ is to reign as kmg ; if to pro- 
mote their welfare and to shield them from all 
harm , if to punish his own enemies and the 
enemies of his kingdom, and to bless and reward 
his followers, are to be his peculiar concern — 
he must be able to control all these other objects. 
For, 

B. The reign or govemnient of Jesus, as Christ 
or Messiah, has a principal respect to the human 
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race. He exerts his authority on account of men, 
and for their advantage. This kingdom is t\ 70 - 
fold — viz., 

(a) jRegnum sensu lation. Since the time when 
Christ was received into heaven, (Eph. i. 20,) 
he has reigned over all men, whether they know 
and honour him or not — ^i. e , he provides for 
them all that spiritual welfare and true happiness 
of which they are capable. He received from 
the Father right and power over the human race, 
John, xvu. 2 , Matt, xxviii. 18 , Eph. 1 . 10 ; 2 Pet 
11 . 1 . 

(h) JRegnum sensu stnctiori sive angustiori, ex- 
tends over his worshippers, who know and love 
him ; over the whole society (UKXTjaia, ’jrr;?) of 
those who are united, not by external power and 
compulsion, but by the power of truth and by in- 
struction. This community is therefore called, 
m the discourses of Jesus, ^aaCKda Bsov sive 
ovpauov, Eph. v. 5 , Col. i 13. Over this com- 
munity he exercises the most special watchful- 
ness and care Its members, when faithfully 
devoted and obedient to him, are his Trpo^ara 
Uia. The foundation was laid and the beginning 
made in this community dunng the life of Christ 
on earth From the time of John it suffered vio- 
lence, Matt. xi. 12, But the beginning was small, 
and, in comparison with what afterwards took 
place, unobserved by the great multitude, ovk 
spxsrai nerd 7rapa7rtprj<j£(j>)Q, Luke, xvii. 20. This 
kingdom was not extended and widened till after 
the ascension 

(3) The^ manner in which Christ governs or 
rules his kingdom. He reigns as ( 7 (i)rr;p, Eph. v. 

A. Now, during the continuance of the present 
state of the world, 

(a) By instruction in the truth, John, xviii. 37. 
At his departure from the world he committed 
this instruction to his disciples, and especially to 
his apostles as his ambassadors, that they might 
communicate it everywhere, without regard to 
nation or kindred. Matt, xxviii. 18—20 It was 
to be more extensively diffused and widely pro- 
pagated by means of other teachers, appointed by 
the apostles under the guidance and authority of 
Christ, Eph. iv. 11, 15, 16. Accordingly, in the 
passages mentioned, Paul derives the qualifications 
and the ministry (xdpig, %apt(Tjtiara) of teachers 
from Christ himself, as Christ also himself does, 
John, X. I, seq. 

(b) By that support, help, and assistance which 
he imparts to his church, his special concern in 
its extension, and the frustration of the designs 
of Its enemies. Matt, xxviii, 20 ; 1 Cor. xy. 25, 26 , 

1 John, iv. 4 , v. 4, 5. 

Note. — All the hindrances which stand in the 
way of the extension of Christianity, and the suc- 
cess of the designs of Christ to promote human 
happiness, are frequently called hxQpol Xptorow. 
This term is borrowed from Psalm cx 2. Morns 
has enumerated these hindrances, as presented in 
the scriptures, p. 180, seq., s. 6. Christ has al- 
ready removed these hindrances in a measure; 
he is constantly diminishing them, and at the 
end of the present dispensation will have entirely 
surmounted them. Ps. cx. I, 2 ; 1 Cor. xv 25. 
Morns, p. 181, seq., s. 7. 


B. In future, when the present state of the 
world shall cease, (at which time the greatest re- 
volutions will take place in the whole universe, 
2 Pet. ill. 7, 10 — 13.) Then, and not before, will 
Christ exhibit himself in all his glory, as Lord of 
the human race. Paul says, expressly, that all 
the glory of Christ is not now displayed, Heb. 
11 , 8 ; Col ui. 3, 4 ; for all have not yet acknow- 
ledged him as Lord, and his enemies have still 
power to harm But then his glory will become 
visible, 1 Cor. xv. 26, 27 ; Heb. x. 13. Christ 
will solemnly and visibly reappear on the earth, 
Acts, i 11; 1 Thess. iv. 16, 2 Pet. m 10, 13, 
Heb. ix. 28 ; Col iii. 4. He will raise the dead, 
John, V. 21 — 23 , Matthew, xxv. He will sit in 
judgment upon the dead and the living, 1 Cor. 
XV. 26, 27 , Rom. xiv. 10 ; Phil. ii. 10 , and will 
allot rewards and punishments, John, v 21 — 23, 
27, seq , Matt, xxv , Acts, xvu. 31. According 
to the doctrine of the universality of Christ’s 
kingdom, he will judge, not Christians only, but 
all men. Cf the passages above cited, and Acts, 
xvii. 31 , Romans, u. 6, 7. But the time of this 
judgment is unknown, and was so even to the 
apostles, 1 Thess. v 1, seq. coll. 2 Thess. ii 3. 
Many of the early Christians, however, appear to 
have supposed that it was near at han^ and was 
connected with the destruction of Jerusalem and 
the temple, which was also called Trapouaia 
Xpiffrov. For the Jews believed that the temple 
would stand until the end of the world. Psalm 
Ixxviii 69. But the apostles never adopted or 
favoured this opimon. Vide Thess. ut supra. 

(4) Some further observations on the nature 
and continuance of the government which Christ 
as a man administers in heaven. 

^ (a) The government of Chnst is described by 
himself and his apostles as being, not external 
and temporal, but spiritual, conducted principally 
by means of his religion, by the preaching of the 
gospel, and the power which attends it ; dkijOetiii 
John, xviii. 37 , or prjpaTL, Eph. v. 26. Vide No. 3. 
This fact excludes and refutes the objection, that 
Christ designed to establish an eartJily kingdom, 
s 89 ; and it frustrates the hopes of the Chiliasts, 
who, agreeably to Jewish prejudices, are expect- 
ing such a kingdom yet to come 
(fi) This government which Jesus administers, 
as a man, is not natural to him or one which he 
attains by birth, but acquired He received it 
from his Father as a reward for his sufferings, 
and for his faithful performance of the whole 
work and discharge of all the offices entrusted to 
him by God for the good of men. 
avrtp ovopa, and bib ahrov vTrepv^ojo's, Phil, 
li. 9. “ We see Jesus, after he had endured 

death, crowned with glory and honour,” &c, 
Hebrews, li. 9, 10. The Father is described as 
vTTOTa^ag Xpurrq* rravra, 1 Cor xv. 24, 27 , Acts, 
ii. 31 — 36 ; the discourses of Jesus in John, 
xvii. 5 ; Matt. xi. 27, seq. , xxviii. 18 , also many 
of the texts which speak of his sitting at the right 
hand of God, s. 99. Paul, in his epistle to the 
Hebrews, frequently makes use, in relation to this 
subject, of the word TsXeKnQrjvai, which is applied 
literally to the reward of victors. He explains 
the idea in a very intelligible manner, Heb v. 8. 
Chnst learned by his sufferings to obey God and 
do his will ; and he who knows how to obey so 
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well IS also qualified to govern well. Vide Morus, 
p. 184, s. 9, for other texts and comments. This 
kingdom is therefore called, at one time, the king- 
dom of God, from its founder ; at another time, 
the kingdom of Christ, who accomplished the plan 
of God ; and. still again, the kingdom of God and 
of Christ, because God and Christ were united in 
its establishment 

(c) The Israelites imagined, according to the 
instruction of the prophets, that the kingdom of 
the Messiah would be an everlasting kingdom 
{aibivioQ, perpetuus,') continuing as long as the 
world should endure Thus it is always repre- 
sented m the New Testament “ He will reign 
over the house of Jacob dQ tovq aiCjvag, kuI rjjg 
(^aaiXeiag avrov ovk earai rkXoqf Luke, i. 33 
The text, Ps. xlv. 7, 6 S'povoe aov ds rhv aiiova 
Tov aibivog, is explained in the same way, Heb. 

1 . 8. Christ himself says expressly. Matt xvi 18, 
TTvXai ^dou ov icarLcrxva’ovcri rrjg kfacXrjeiag — 

1 e., the society established by him should not 
decline and perish, like so many others, but al- 
ways endure. He said, with great explicitness, 
Matt, xxviii. 20, that his assistance and special 
care should extend to his followers siog Trjg aw- 
reXdag tov aidvog. His friends should enjoy 
his constant presence, support, and assistance, in 
every condition of life, until the end of the world 
that now is 

(d) From what has been said, it appears that 
the government which Christ as a man admi- 
nisters m heaven will contmue only while the 
present constitution of the world lasts. At the 
end of the world, when the heavenly state com- 
mences, the government which Christ administers 
as a man wfil cease , so far, at least, as it aims to 
promote the holiness and happmess of men, since 
those of our race who labour for this end will 
then have attained the goal, and will be actually 
blessed. So Paul says expressly, 1 Cor. xv. 
24 — 28, in entire accordance with ie universal 
doctrine of the New Testament respecting the 
kingdom of Christ as man. He is speaking of 
the kingdom of Jesus, or of his office as Messiah, 
and refers to Ps cx. 1, “ Sit on my right hand, 

I subject to thee all thine enemies,” The 
phrase, to sit on the right hand of the Father, he 
explains by (SaaiXeueiv, and comprehends under 
this term all the offices of the Messiah and the 
institutions which he has established for the good 
of men — i. e., for their hohness and eternal bless- 
edness. These offices (his kingdom) will cease 
at the end of the world, when all the opposers of 
the advancement of his kingdom upon earth, and 
even Death, the last enemy of his followers, will 
be subdued, and when his friends will be intro- 
duced by himself into that eternal blessedness to 
which it is his aim to exalt them. Then will his 
great plan for the happiness of men be completed, 
and the end of his office as Messiah will be at- 
tained. Thenceforward the Father will no more 
make use, as before, of the intervention of the 
Messiah to govern and bless men , for now they 
will be actually blessed. Christ then will lay 
down his former charge, and give it over to the 
Father, who had entrusted him with it For we 
cannot expect that the preaching of the gospel 
will be continued in heaven, and that the other 
institutions of the Christian church, which relate 


only to the present life, will be found there in the 
same way as they exist here upon the earth. In 
the abodes of the blessed, the Father will himself 
reign over his saints with an immediate govern- 
ment, and in *a manner different from the rule 
which he causes to be exercised over them through 
Christ, his ambassador, while they continue upon 
the earth Vide Scripta varii argumenti, p 60, 
seq., ed. ii. The glory and majesty of Christ 
wiU remain, however, unaltered , and he will still 
far excel his friends and brethren, who enjoy a 
happiness similar to his own. He will still be 
honoured and loved by them as their Lord, and 
as the author of their salvation, John, xvii. 24 ; 
Rom. viii 17, 2 Tim. u. 12. 


SECTION XCIX. 

REMARKS ON THE FORM AND SENSE OP THE SCRIP- 
TURAL REPRESENTATION RESPECTING THE KING- 
DOM OP GOD AND OP CHRIST, AND ON THE SIGNI- 
FICATION OP THE PHRASE, “TO SIT ON THE RIGHT 
HAND OF GOD,” AS APPLIED TO CHRIST 

I Ongin and Design of the Formuhs respecting the 
Kingdom of Clu ist. 

(1) We must begin with the principle, that 
many of the images, expressions, and phrases, 
which are apphed to God and his government, 
are borrowed from those applied to earthly kings. 
We regard God as possessing everything which 
is considered great, exalted, and pre-eminent 
among men, but in a far higher degree. With 
us everything is small and limited, with him, 
great, comprehensive, and immeasurable. But 
now, again, we reason retrogressively from the 
Deity, and from heaven to earth. God, by his 
agency, is the cause of everything great and 
wonderful which takes place on the earth, ohSkv 
dv€v 0£ou. Even tJie government of kmgs is of 
divine ongin, and they are appointed by the 
Deity himself 

Tiix'rj (AiOTpe^^of fiairiXrias) 3’ kK At6s Io-tx, (piXet 3^ i 
fXrjTiera Zewr, 

Horn II ii. 197. “ Jupiter bestows upon kmgs 
their sceptre, and the nght to reign over others,” 
V 205 See also II. ix. 98, 99 , and Callim. 
Hymn, in Jov. h Aiog (SaaiXrjeg, ic. r. X. They 
are accordingly the representatives and ambas- 
sadors of tbe gods, bear their image, govern and 
judge in their stead. Hence they are called 
I gods, sons of God, dioyevug, dioTpecjydg, Qeioi, 

[ avTiOeoi, k r.X 

All these ideas and expressions were common 
with the Israehtish nation, and were solemnly 
sanctioned by their prophets under direct divine 
authority The God Jehovah was their proper 
king, supreme over their state and nation. He 
governed them through the instrumentality of 
human regents and deputed kmgs. Their con- 
stitution was theocratic, — to make use of a happy 
term, first applied to this subject by Josephus. 
Hence the Israehtish state and nation are called 
the possession, and the peculiar people of Jehovah, 
and also, the kingdom of Jehovah, as Ex. xix. 6 ; 
Ps. cxiv. 2. In the same way the later Jews ap- 
plied the phrases, kingdom of God, or, of heaven, 
to the J ewish state and church, and to the whole 
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religion and ritual of the Israehtes. When a 
proselyte was received by them, he was said to 
be admitted into the kingdom of God, or, of heaven. 
Vide Schottgen, De regno coelorum (Hor. Heb 
T. I. extr.), and Wetstein on Matt xxi 25, 
Note. On this account the Jews called them- 
selves vLoi)Q paaLXeiaQ, Matt. vm. 12 , and Christ 
said, the kingdom of heaven (the rights of the 
people of God) should be taken from them. 
Matt. xxi. 43. 

(2) The Jews, according to the instruction of 
their prophets, conceived of the Messiah as a 
ruler and religious reformer, like Moses and the 
pious kings of antiqmty, only far greater, more 
exalted and perfect than they, (vide s. 89 ,) and 
so they speak of the eternal king, and the eternal 
kingdom of David, 2 Sam. vii , Psalm Ixxxix. 
They therefore called the happy condition of the 
church and state under the reign of the Messiah, 
and the subjects of his government, by way of 
eminence, jGacriXe/a Qsov or ovgavOjv They be- 
lieved that they exclusively should enjoy this 
kingdom, and, together with the Messiah, should 
reign over all nations. After the Babylonian 
exile, this appellation, applied in this sense to the 
kingdom of the Messiah peculiarly, became very 
common, and was probably taken from Dan vii. 
13, 14. ^ It must have been common in Palestine 
at the time of Christ, but it occurs very rareJ in 
the later Rabbinical writings. 

(3) Jesus and his apostles did not, then, invent 
these words and phrases *, they only preserved 
the terms which they found already existing, and 
gave them a meanmg more just and pure than 
the common one. This they did, however, with 
wise caution and forbearance. Christ admitted 
the expectations of the Jews of freedom in the 
kingdom of the Messiah, but he shewed that this 
freedom was not civil liberty, but freedom from 
the power of sin, John, viii. 32 ; Luke, xvii, 20. 
He confirmed the opinion of the Jews, that the 
sacred writings testified concerning the Messiah, 
and he agreed with the Jews as to the very pas- 
sages contammg this testimony, but he taught 
them the more just and spiritual interpretation of 
these passages. Vide s 90, III. By receiving the 
kingdom of God, he means, beheving in Jesus 
Christ, submitting to his guidance and obeying 
his precepts, and thus obtaining the right of en- 
joying the divine favours promised through the 
Messiah, John, in ; Mark, x 15. The same is 
meant by being received into the kingdom of God, 
Col i. 13; Ephes v. 5. It was for this object 
that John the Baptist had before laboured, al- 
though he was ignorant on many pomts belong- 
ing to the new dispensation ; the essentials, how- 
ever, he understood, and his theme was, “ Repent, 
for the kingdom of God is at hand.” He knew 
Christ to be the “ Lamb of God, which taketh 
away the sin of the world and described the 
Messiah as the ambassador of God, a teacher and 
expiator, John, i. 29 ; in. 27, 32, 34. 

(4) These attempts of Jesus and his apostles 
were very much facihtated by the fact that the 
terms kingdom of God and kingdom of heaven 
were used figuratively even by the Jews They 
frequently gave these phrases a moral and spi- 
ritual sense, denoting and comprehending all the 
divine appointments for the spiritual welfare of 


men, for their happiness m this and the future 
hfe, everything, m short, which serves to promote 
the progressive hohness and proportionate happi- 
ness of man in this hfe, and the life to come, 
which IS his true destination. Hence they con- 
ceived of a twofold kingdom or state of God , one 
upon the earth, of which the dispensation under 
the Messiah constitutes the bnghest and greatest 
epoch, the other in heaven. The pious worship- 
pers of God are translated from the former to the 
latter. Here they live as strangers in a land of 
pilgrimage, there they are at home, in their native 
land So they called the latter place the Fathers 
house, the upper church, the heavenly or new Jeru- 
salem And so, comprehensively, the entire sum 
of happiness after death and in the future world 
was called the kingdom of God 

Now Jesus and the apostles frequently use the 
phrase ©eoi) or ovpavihv, in this sense , 

and still more frequently do they connect the two 
senses together. One who is a member of the 
kingdom of the Messiah upon the earth, and 
obeys his precepts, has a title to citizenship in 
the kingdom of God which is in heaven (in the 
city of God, in the new Jerusalem), Phil in. 
20, 21, coll. Matt xxv. 34, James, ii. 5; 1 Cor. 
XV. 50 , 2 Thess i 5 ; 2 Tim. iv 18 , 2 Pet 1 . 11. 
The remark made respecting paaikeveiv (jijv 
Xpi(TT(^, /c. r. X , belongs m this connexion. Vide 
s 98, II. 1. 

(7) From what has been said, it appears that 
images derived from a king and his subjects, and 
their mutual relations, are more proper and suit- 
able than any other to represent and describe the 
duties, benefits, and privileges of the worship- 
pers of God, and especially of the true followers 
of the Messiah. But the Jews, who had little 
taste for what is spiritual, were content with the 
mere image, and so forgot the thing itself which 
the image was designed to indicate. They ima- 
gined a king reigning visibly upon the earth, 

Jesus and his apostles preserved these same 
images, but shewed in what way they ought to 
be understood and applied. They shewed that 
the Messiah, after his ascension, did not visibly 
and bodily reign on the earth, but that hencefor- 
ward he reigned in heaven , and there, invisible 
to mortal eyes, would rule the inhabitants of 
heaven and earth (the latter by his religion and 
visible support) until the end of the world. They 
shewed, moreover, that this mvisible and hea- 
venly government was of far wider extent than 
the earthly government expected by the Jews, 
and would embrace not one nation only, but all 
nations without distinction , because the kingdom 
of morality, of truth, and happiness, is a kingdom 
for all, such being the destination of all, and 
God, as a father, being solicitous for the happi- 
ness of all his children, John, x. 16, dvaKs.- 
(f>dkat(^cra(ydaL rci Tcdvra kv XpLcrTt[), Eph i. 10, 
also TrXfjpouv iravTa, (comprenendere imperio,) 
Ephes. 1 . 23, ill 19 , Col. i. 18. They taught 
that the whole visible disclosure of the majesty 
of Christ, and his return to the earth, would not 
take place before the end of the present constitu- 
tion of the world. Thus they preserved the an- 
cient expressions and phrases respecting the 
Messiah and his royal office, which had been 
common among the Israelites, but so defined and 
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modified the meaning of them, as to give them an 
entirely different aspect — a different and far 
more elevated sense than was common — a sense, 
too, which entirely agreed with the real meaning 
of the Old' Testament predictions 

jK'inffs are the sons of God , and the most illus- 
trious kings are the first-bom And so the Mes- 
siah , hut he, m a far higher sense than all earthly- 
kings, is Tloq Qeov, TrgixiroroKog^ iiovoysvi]q, 
John, i. 5 Heb. i- 6 , Romans, via 29 , Col i 15, 
coll, ver 18. The sons of kings, especially the 
first-born, are the heirs and possessors of the 
kingdom , and, among the Israelites, themselves 
ruled as representatives and deputies of the 
father over particular provinces of his kingdom 
Vide Anmerkung zu Ps xlv. 17. So, too, the 
Messiah rules over the most important parts of the 
paternal or divine kingdom. Hence he is called 
KXrj^ovoixog, Lord, possessor of the kingdom, Heb 
i 2 Kings deciee justice and hold judgment m 
the name of God, as his ambassadors and de- 
puties, Psalm Ixxu. 1. So, too, the Messiah , but 
he will hold judgment over the hvmg and the 
dead, m the name of the Father, at the end of the 
world. In the same way, the other forms and 
expressions may be easily solved. 

(6) This kind of representation and mode of 
instruction is in a high degree intelligible at all 
times , it possesses internal truth and reality. 
But it was particularly adapted to all the concep- 
tions of the Jews, and even of the heathen at that 
age. It conveyed to them, when it was properly 
understood, the most exalted and proper ideas 
respecting God, and his designs in the establish- 
ment of the Christian institute and church At 
the time of Christ and the apostles, the belief uni- 
versally prevailed among the Jews, and indeed 
appears to have been entertained even by the 
prophets, that God governed the world by means 
of angels, as the servants and mstruments of his 
providence. Vide s ^ 58, 60 The belief, too, of 
many subordinate deities, through whose instru- 
mentality the supreme God governed the world, 
prevailed among heathen nations. Cf. I Cor. 
vm. 5, 6 The apostles, therefore, shewed that 
God had now entrusted the government of the 
world and the care of our spiritual welfare 
directly to the man Christ ; and that these minis- 
ters of Divine providence, as well as all the other 
instruments which it employed, were now sub- 
jected to him, that all might trust in him alone, 
as the author of salvation. Vide 1 Cor ut supra 
And so Paul, Heb. i , ii., proves that Christ is far 
exalted above all the servants and ministers of 
God (angels), who are now indeed made subject 
and obedient to him. This reference of the 
apostohcal doctrine is very clear from Hebrews, 
11 . 5, ovK ayy&XoLQ vTrkra^e riiv oiKovfxkvrjv riiv 
pkXkovaav, (i. e., the times of the New Testa- 
ment,) but to Christ only, although he hved in 
humiliation upon the earth, (vide the verse follow- 
ing,) which was always revolting to the Jews. 

JS^ote —To say the whole briefiy : the phrase 
kingdom of God, or, of Christ, in the sense in which 
John the Baptist, Jesus, and his apos'tles, under- 
stood it, signifies, the whole work of Christ for the 
good of men, and everything which is effected by 
this work. ^ Hence the phrase denotes (a) all the 
benefits, rights, privileges, and rewards which 


his followers receive in this and the future life ; 
comprising the doctrine respecting Christ, for- 
giveness of sin, and all the blessedness which we 
owe to him ; and sometimes comprising, too, the 
followers of Christ themselves (elves'), who enjoy 
these blessings ; (b) all the duties and the wor- 
ship which we owe to God and Christ ; and so 
the coiiditions on which we obtain the blessings 
above enumerated Thus are the compiehensive 
phrases, to enter into the kingdom of God, to see 
it, &c , to be understood. Vide especially Morus, 
p. 184, 185, n 3 Cf Storr, “ De notione regni 
coelestis m N. T.” Opusc. Acad. t. i. n. v. 

H Signification of the phi ase, “ to sit on the right 
Jiand of God,” as applied to Christ * 

(1) The phrase is borrowed from Psalm cx. 1, 
which the Jewish teachers at the time of Christ 
must have considered to be a Messianic psalm, as 
appears from Matt xxii 44, seq [Vide, for the 
explanation of this psalm, the note to the author’s 
German translation, 3rd ed.] The origin of this 
expression, too, is to he sought in a comparison 
of God with earthly kings We conceive of 
kings, ruleis, judges, as sitting on thrones, when 
they exercise rule, pronounce judgment, oi dis- 
play all their splendour and majesty. Hence the 
verba sedendi (as signify also to rule, to reign. 
God has his throne in the heavens, and there 
Christ, after his ascension, seated himself with 
God , 1 Peter, in. 22 ; Ephes i. 20 , Heb. i 13. 
Now for any one to be appointed a place with a 
king, to be seated with him, or at his right 
hand, is frequently — 

(a) A mere external mark of honour, shewing 
that such a person is highly respected, esteemed, 
and loved by the king. So 1 Kings, ii. 19, seq. ; 
1 Sam, XX 25 ; 1 Macc. x. 62—65 Standing at 
the right hand is the same thing, Psalm xlv. 10. 
The Grecian and Roman writers furnish abun- 
dant examples of the same usage. But it denotes — 

(b) Participation in the government, and asso- 
ciated rule, though not full equality in rank and 
dignity. Sitting with the kmg is plainly used in 
this sense, Matt. xx. 21, and frequently in Grecian 
and Roman writers, and in Grecian mythology. 
Minerva is represented by Homer as sitting be- 
side Jupiter, and by Pindar as sitting at his right 
hand, and as giving charges and commands. 
Apollo is represented by Callimachus as sitting 
at the right hand of Jupiter, and as rewarding 
singers and poets In all these cases, participa- 
tion in the government and associated rule are indi- 
cated, though not full equality. 

(2) Now when this phrase is applied to Christ, 
we easily see from this analogy what it must 
mean, and how it must have been understood by 
ancient readers and hearers The phrase is never 
applied to Christ except when his humanity is 
spoken of, or when he is mentioned as Messiah, as 
^mvQpwirog. It is not spoken of his divine cha- 
racter, though Miehaelis so explains it, referring 
it to the seat of God upon the ark of the cove- 
nant. The language, “ Christ left his seat at the 

* Vide the Programm cited m the preceding- Sections, 
m which the vanous explanations which have been 
given to tins phrase are enuinerated and examined. Cf. 
Moms, p. 185, n 6. 
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right hand of the Father m order to become man,” 
was first used by the fathers who lived after the 
fourth century. Such language never occurs in 
the New Testament Sitting at the right hand of 
God is always there represented as the reward 
which the Messiah obtamed from God, after his 
death and ascension, for the faithful accomplish- 
ment, when upon earth, of aU his work for the 
salvation of man It is the promised reward 
(je\d(t)GtQ, ppatsLov,') which the victor receives 
^ter a long contest Vide Acts, iL 31 — 36 , 
Heb xii. 2. Hence the Father is said to have 
placed Jesus at his right hand, Ephes i. 20 
This phrase, therefore, beyond doubt, implies 
everything which belongs to the glory of Christ 
considered as a man, and to the dominion over the 
entire universe, over the human race, and espe- 
cially over the church and its members, which be- 
longs to him as a king Vide s 98. This is the 
reward which he receives from the Father ; he 
takes this place, as a man, for the first time, im- 
mediately after his ascension to heaven, 1 Peter, 
iii. 22 ; Mark, xvi 19 , Acts, li. 32, seq. &c. 
With this his reign in heaven commences. Paul 
himself explams the phrase by fiaaikevav, 1 Cor 
XV. 25, and opposes XsLrovpyuv (which is applied 
to angels, vide Heb i 3, 4) to ica9i^eiv kic ds^iiov 
06OU, Heb. i. 13, 14. One of the most decisive 
texts is Ephes. i. 20 — 22, “ God raised him from 
the dead, and set him at his own right hand,” 
ver. 20. The exaltation and dominion of Jesus, 
which extends over everything in all the universe, 
IS described ver, 21 •, and finally his reign over 
the church is particularly mentioned, Kai ahrbv 
ed(ji)K£ KS^aX-gv kTrl rravra (supreme ruler) rg 
sKKXriaiq,, ver. 22. Cf. 1 Pet. in. 22. 


CHAPTER III 

ON THE DOCTRINE OF THE PERSON OF CHRIST. 
SECTION C. ^ 

OF THE HIGHER NATURE IN CHRIST, AND HOW IT 
IS PROVED. 

We have before shewn (s. 93) that Christ was a 
true man, both as to soul and body; but have 
now to shew that, according to the representa- 
tion of the New Testament, he was not a mere 
man, but that he possessed at the same time such 
exalted perfections as cannot be ascribed to any 
mere man, or, indeed, to any created being , or, 
to speak in the language of the schools, that he 
possessed a divine nature. Caution is necessary 
in the selection of the texts by which this doc- 
trine IS proved. 

(1) This doctrine cannot be proved, 

(a) By every text in which Christ is called 
Yi6g Qeov, for this is frequently a name by which 
his work and office, and not his nature, are de- 
noted. There are passages, however, in which 
0£ov and yovoysvgg clearly indicate the 
higher nature of Christ. Vide s 73, 6, b. Such 
texts only must be chosen as are determined by 
the context and predicates to have this reference 


— e g , John, V. 10 , and the appellation, nox'o- 
yEvrjg, John, i , also the texts in which Christ 
calls God his Father, in a sense in which this 
name is never used by any created being those, 
too, in which he ascnbes attributes to himself, as 
Son, which never were or could be predicated of 
a mortal or created spirit , the texts, e. g , m 
which he says that he works in common with 
his Father. It deserves, however, to be remarked, 
that many theologians ever since the earliest ages 
have considered the appellation Son of God, as 
denoting simply the divine nature of Christ 
These remarks apply equally to the appellation 
Aoyog, in itself considered. 

(b) By those expressions, when taken by them- 

selves, which ascribe to Christ resemblance to 
God in some high degree — e. g, ehcujv Qsov 
dopdrov, Col. i. 15, aud aTravyaafia bo^rjg and 
Xapaicrrip v7ro(Trd.(T£iog avTov, JHeh 1.3. ’Arrav- 
yacTfia do^rjg signifies the radiance of the divine 
splendour or majesty; viroardamg 

avrov — a visible image (imago expressa) of the di- 
vine substance The sense, then, of these repre- 
sentations is this, “ The Son is he through whom 
God hath clearly revealed, or visibly made known 
himself to men.” So Paul himself explains it, 

2 Cor. iv. 4, “ As God, at the creation, gave light 
to the obscure earth, so Christ by his religion 
gave light to men, and led them to a clear know- 
ledge of God.” Vide John, i. 14, coll. ver. 18. 
But other expressions in the passages just cited, 
clearly ascribing divine attributes to Chnst, are 
proof of this doctrine, as may be seen below. 

(c) Nor is this doctrine proved by those pas- 
sages which treat of Chnst’s state of exaltation, 
and of the eminent privileges which were con- 
ferred upon him as a man, when he entered upon 
that condition — e. g, a large portion of the pas- 
sages, Phil li., and Heb. i. 6, seq, which are 
often improperly adduced as proof-texts of his 
divine nature. 

One great evil of an incautious selection of ' 
proof-texts is this, that when one particular pas- 
sage IS found not to prove the point for which it 
was adduced, the conclusion is readily made that 
the whole doctrine is incapable of scriptural sup- 
port. 

(2) This doctrine may be proved, 

(a) By the texts in which Chnst is described 
as far exalted over all the creatures of God, 
over men, angels, and everything in the universe 
besides God himself, and indeed as the creator 
and preserver of all things. Such texts are Col 
i. 15, 16, and others already explained, s. 38. 
The proof in point is not denved so much from 
the term, ftfcwj/ Qeov, as ftom what is there pre- 
dicated of Christ j[po}T6roKog ‘Trd.arjg KriaEuig, 
does not mean, the greatest or first of all crea- 
tures; for we find immediately after, that he 
himself created all things, and we must there- 
fore conclude that he is not the first of all crea- 
tures, since he is himself the Creator. ITpwro- 
TOKog must be rendered either king, ruler, Heb. 

1 . 6, aud Rev. iii. 14, where we read dpvg (i* e-, 
dpxtjiv) icTi(r£o)g Qeov , or, he who existed prior to 
all creatures, in which sense the Jews called God 
pnmogemtum mundi. 

(b) By the texts in which attributes are as- 
cribed to Christ which can he predicated of no 
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mortal, and which are never ascribed to angels, 
or to the prophets, or other inspired teachers 
whom God has employed for the accomplishment 
of his purposes upon the earth. Such texts are 
found most frequently in John. Among them 
are those which contain the phrase so often oc- 
curring, “ he descended from heaven f John, lu. 31 , 
VI 31, seq,, ver 62 , viii 23 , xiii 3 ; xvi. 28. 
This phrase denotes superhuman, heavenly, or, 
divine origin and nature , and is spoken of manna, 
John, VI 31 , and of wisdom, James, i. 17, cf. 

1 Cor. XV. 47 This language is never used with 
respect to any mere prophet or inspired teacher. 
Even John, whose baptism was ovpavov (of 
divine origin), distinguishes himself from Christ, 
who came from heaven, (John, in. 31 ;) and 
speaking of Christ’s return to heaven, he says, 
“ he returned thither ottou r\v to wporepov, John, 
VI. 62, and xvii. The text as so clear, that So- 
cmus and others, who denied the superhuman 
nature of Christ, invented a rapture of Christ 
into the heavens, (raptum in coelum ;) or consi- 
dered the text as referring to the pre-existence 
of the human soul ; although not a trace of such 
I an opinion appears in the Bible 

Here it might indeed be objected, “ that Christ 
is described as an exalted, heavenly spirit, but not 
as God , he might still have been created ” So the 
Arians. The obj'ection, however, is not valid, 
because, in these passages and elsewhere, he is 
said to exist before any created things, (i. e , ab 
seteruo,) John, i. 1, and xvu. Vide s. 37, in prm. 
Before the creation of the world nothing existed 
besides God ; so that whatever had existence 
then was God himself, belonging to his being 
and his attributes. This is the direct and incon- 
trovertible conclusion of John in the passage 
cited. Indeed, Christ is distinctly affirmed to 
have enjoyed supreme divine glory in heaven. 
“ Restore to me (by exaltation) the glory rjv 
i elxov ‘Trpb rov rbv Koffjiov elvai tt a p d or o i” — 
i. e., in heaven, (referrmg to his divine nature,) 
John, xvii. 5 Such language is never used in 
respect to any prophet, angel, or any created in- 
telligence Ao^a, in the last case, cannot refer 
to the office of Christ, or to his dominion, for he 
had none “ before the creation of the world.” 
Hence he is called by way of eminence, 6 Tlog 
0£oi;, (John, v. 10,) 6 povoyevfjg, (John, i. 14,) 
because, among all who are elsewhere called the 
sons or children of God, he is alone in his kind, 
and bears this name in an exalted sense, in which 
no man, no angel, no created being, can appro- 
priate It, John, V. Vide s. 37. 

Christ also frequently alludes in his discourses 
to his divine nature in another way — e g, by 
the word elpi, John, vu. 29, 34, 36 , “ before 
Abraham was, I am,” John, viii. 58. This is 
the very language in which the immutable God 
speaks of himself in the present time. So the 
Jews understood it; and regarded it as blas- 
phemy for Christ to apply it to himself, and on 
this account began to stone him, ver. 59. For 
never had a prophet or any created being spoken 
thus of himself 

Christ also frequently ascribed the miracles 
which he wrought to himself He professed that 
he worked, or acted, in common with God, John, 
V. 17 ; X. 31. This, again, was never said of any 


of the prophets. In the miracles of which they 
were the instruments, nothing, indeed, was done 
by them, but evei'ythmy by God. Accordingly, 
the Jews affirmed that by this claim Christ 
made himsell equal with God, lctov Ostp, John, 
V. 18 , X 31, seq They perceived that he used 
the term fhus I)ei m a sense in which no mere 
man could use it with respect to himself, and 
that he made himself equal with God, by ascrib- 
ing to himself what can belong to God only. 
And Christ does not disapprove, but rather autho- 
rizes their conclusion, John, v. and x 
There are many other expressions in the last 
discourses of Jesus to his disciples (John, xiii., 
seq.) which never are used in the Bible, and 
never can be used, in respect to any created 
being as John, xiv. 6 — 9 ; also ver 13, 14, 
where Christ ascribes to himself the hearing of 
prayer, &c. 

These classes of texts prove clearly against 
Photmus and the Socimaus, that the writers of 
the New Testament did not understand Christ to 
he a mere man, but that they supposed him to pos- 
sess a higher nature, far exalted above that of |i 5 i|n 
and angels This the Arians concede. But they 
affirm that these texts are not sufficient to prove 
his equality with the Father Even these texts, 
however, go far towards proving this point. But 
It IS proved more directly, 

(c) From the third class of texts, which shew 
that Christ is represented by the writers of the 
New Testament as partaking of the divine na- 
ture as fully as the Father, and being as truly 
God {laoQ TTarpi) as the Father , and from texts 
m which he is called God. All the necessary 
considerations respecting these texts are found 
s. 37, 38. 

SECTION Cl. 

OP THE CONN’BXIOX BETWEEN THE DEITY AND HUMA- 
NITY OF CHRIST, ACCORDING TO WHAT THE BIBLE 
DIRECTLY TEACHES, AND THE CONSEQUENCES WHICH 
MAY BE DEDUCED PROM ITS INSTRUCTIONS. 

I What the Bible directlji/ teaches respecting the 
Union of the two Natures i7i Christ 

(1) When we compare, without prepossession 
or prejudice, the various passages which treat of 
Christ, we clearly perceive that two parts, as it 
were, or two aspects, are distinguished in the 
same subject or person. This subject, called 
Christ, IS considered as God, and as man, divine 
and human attributes are equally ascribed to 
him in one and the same context , as in his own 
prayer, John, xvu, 5. It was for this reason 
that, even as early as the third century, the ap- 
pellation QedvBpui'iroQ, or Osavdpog, was given 
him. Vide s 102 The clearest passages m point 
are found in John; especially i. 3, coll. ver. 18, 
which clearly teach, (a) that the same Aoyog, 
who created all things, and existed from eternity 
with the Father, as his Son and confidant — the 
same Aoyo^ (b) became man, (trdpi sysvsro,) and 
lived among men. Hence the Ivadp/cwcng of the 
fathers. The passage of Paul, Gal. iv 4, agrees 
with the one last mentioned ; hut, taken hy itself, 
is not BO clear. So the text, John, xvi. 28, “ He 
who came down from heaven, the same returns 
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again to heaven.” The same person who, as 
man, lived among men, came down from heaven, 
and existed previously in heaven , John, iii. 13 , 
VI. 62 , xvii. 5 , also, 1 Tim. iii 16 , John, viii.40, 
57, 58 , and chap. xiv. 

From these texts it follows, (a) that the Logos, 
who was from eternity with the Father, is the 
same person who afterwards appeared upon the 
earth under the name of Jesus Christ , (b) that 
this Logos became a real man, (crdpi sysvero,) 
or received a human nature, and not merely as- 
sumed an apparent human form Now, except 
we deviate aibitranly from the words of the 
Bible, we can explain these facts only on the 
supposition that in Christ deity and humanity are 
(iistinguished, and yet connected. 

(2) This connexion between the Son of God 
and the man Jesus commenced when Christ was 
conceived , vide s. 93 For the supposition of 
the Gnostic sects, and of Cerinthus, that the 
higher nature was united with the man Jesus at 
some later period, as at his baptism, is wholly 
unscnptural John plainly declares, i 14, that 
the AoyoQ (the same to whom divine predicates 
had been ascribed, ver. 1) trap? kysv^ro. From 
this passage we are compelled to conclude that 
the dmne nature connected itself with the human, 
when the latter was conceived. ^ Theologians 
illustrate this by the human soul, which in concep- 
tion is united with the human body, and thence- 
forward animates and governs it. In the same 
way was the divine nature united with the human, 
thenceforward composing with it one person, 
Christ ; as our soul and body united constitute 
one individual man, consisting of two very dis- 
similar natures 

(3) Sap^ must here be taken, m its common 
scriptural sense, to denote not merely a man, but 
one infirm like others, only without sin The 
theologians of the earliest ages, even of the second 
century, took occasion from this term to call 
Christ’s becoming man svcrdpiccjcrig and ivav- 
OpoJTnjaiQ, Lat incarnatio. In after times they 
denominated the same event TrpoaXTj-ipig, assumtio, 
the assuming of human nature , since we must 
suppose that the superior nature condescended to 
the human and became united with it, and not the 
reverse. This mode of speech, although in itself 
unobjectionable, is not scriptural For the phrase, 
{jTTspfxarog "Atpada kTnXaytdverai, Heb. ii 16, 
means, that he assisted, took care of the children of 
Abraham. How could o-Trspjua ’A^padfx denote 
human nature? ’l&TnXapLtdveaOaL and dvriXajx- 
^dveaOac rivog literally mean, to take hold of any 
one, Acts, xxiii. 19 ; then, to assist, to take care of 
any one. Sir xv. 12 , Luke, i. 54. 

II. Conclusions from these Scriptural Statements, 
and a more precise explanation of them 

The connexion of deity and humanity in Christ 
was, 

(1) Not of such a nature as that either the deity 
or humanity was deprived of any essential and 
pecuhar attributes, or in any essential respect 
changed For, 

(a) The divine nature cannot be supposed to 
have changed. Such a supposition would con- 
tradict our very first ideas respectmg God. It is 


not therefore just and proper to say, as some of 
the fathers did. The eternal Son of God (i. e., 
the Deity) left heaven, surrendered or re- 
nounced his glory, and condescended to suffering, 
indigence, &c , on the earth. Such language is 
never used m the Bible , and the idea implied by 
it is inconsistent with the divine glory. But for 
the Deity to unite itself with frail humanity is 
no more unsuitable, derogatory, or dishonourable, 
than for God to give proofs of his glory in the 
meanest of his works, to connect himself with 
them, and in and through them to exert his power 
and agency 

(h) Nor could the human nature be altered in 
any essential respect by this its connexion with 
the divine , for Christ would then have ceased 
to be a true man. If one should say therefore 
that Christ as a man had, from the beginning of 
his existence, the possession and use of all divme 
attributes — that as a man he w as almighty, om- 
niscient, ommpresent—and that, as many theolo- 
gians suppose, he merely forbore the exercise of 
these attributes as a man, he would thus, in reahty, 
deify the human nature of Christ. Vide s. 92, 
III 2 Besides, the passages of the Bible which 
speak of the increase of his knowledge, Luke, 
ii 52 — of his not knowing, Mark, xm. 32, &c., 
clearly teach the contrary. For these represen- 
tations do not bear the explanation which some 
have given them, that he merely pretended that he 
did not know, {simulabat se nescire, as Augustme 
said,) that he pretended to increase in wisdom, 
&c. In short, those who form such hypotheses 
confess with the mouth the true humamty of 
Christ, while in fact they deny it, and allow to 
Christ only the veil of a human body and the 
external appearance of humanity. 

(2) The connexion of the two natures must 
rather be placed in the two following points — 
VIZ , (a) in a close and constant connexion of the 
deity ot Christ with his humanity from the com- 
mencement of his existence, (h) in a co-operation 
of the two natures in action, where it was requi- 
site and necessary, and as far as the nature and 
attributes of each admitted. The scriptural doc- 
trme is this • “ the glory which Christ, in 

his superior nature, had with the Father from 
eternity (wpo KaratoXrig Koapov'), was imparted 
to his human nature, and shared with it when 
he became man, so far as this human nature was 
susceptible of this glory ; and was manifested 
whenever and wherever it was necessary upon 
earth,” John, xvii. 5, 22, 24 , chap xiv., coll. 
Phil u. 9—11. 

By the following remarks something may be 
done to elucidate this subject, and to render it as 
mtelligible as the limitation of our conceptions 
will permit. 

(a) The agency of God is not always exhibited 
with equal clearness in his creatures. His m^ 
fluence at certain tunes and m certain circum- 
stances appears more strikingly and visibly than 
at others. The nature of God, however, remains 
unchanged, amidst all these changes of things 
which are extrinsic to himself. He is indeed 
equally connected and united with all nature, at 
all times, and under aU circumstances, from its 
first origin. In a similar way must we conceive 
of the relation of the divine to the human in 
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Christ. In the state of Immiliation^ the divine in 
Christ supported his humanity, wherever and 
whenever there was any necessity for it , espe- 
cially whenever his Messianic offices required 
The divine nature, however, did not impart to 
the human* any attributes of which the latter, 
especially m its earthly state and condition, was 
incapable, or of which it did not stand in need. 
Nor did the divine nature in itself suffer any 
alteration by the fate of Jesus while he was upon 
earth, his sufferings, death, &c. But in the 
state of exaltation the sphere of the agency of 
Jesus was infinitely ennobled and enlarged. 
There the influences and the effects of his divinity 
could appear more visibly There, in heaven, 
he IS far more susceptible of its co-operation and 
support, in the government of the world and of ' 
the church, than in his humble life upon the 
earth, John, xvii 5, 22, 24. Christ, as a man, 
could not have been raised to such a degree of 
dignity and glory as to receive supreme dommion 
over the spiritual and matenal world, if his na- 
ture had not been* so united with that of the 
Lord of the universe, that the boundless perfec- 
* tions of the latter became also the perfections of 
his nature. The Bible always regards the subject 
m this point of view ; as John, i., xvii. , Phil 
11 9, seq ; Heb. i. , Ephes. i. 20, seq 
(6) Writers who proceed with caution upon 
this subject describe the manner of the connexion 
of the divine and human natures in Christ rather 
negatively than positively. Many, however, en- 
deavour to explam the subject by supposing a 
jprcesentiam arctiorem^ or a pecuharem proesenhce 
gradum, and remark that a prcesentia localis^ or 
approximation cannot be understood. The subject 
has been frequently illustrated, ever since the 
fifth century, by a companson of the union be- 
tween soul and body, and from this comparison 
the ideas and phraseology relative to tills subject 
have been derived. According to this compari- 
son, the human nature of Christ was the instru- 
ment and organ of the divine nature, as the body 
is the organ of the human soul, with and through 
which it acts and operates upon things extnnsic 
to itself. The body could not act without the 
co-operation of the soul. The soul has a deep 
concern m everything which affects the body, 
and the reverse. And yet each of the two parts 
[ - remains, as to its essential nature, unaltered. 
Vide Emesti, Progr. Dignitas et ventas incama- 
tionis Opusc. Theol. p. 395, seq. | 

This comparison casts some light upon the 
subject, but is not entirely applicable, and must 
not be extended too far. In the union of soul 
and body, the question regards the state and ac- 
tions of a spirit m a body. But in Christ, as a 
man, his deity does not act upon his body only, 
(as Apollinaris supposed,) hut upon the human 
body and soul both; and indeed upon the human 
body principally through the human soul. Here, 
then, the question regards the union and co-opera- 
tion of one spirit with another. 

But here we are destitute of clear conceptions 
and definite knowledge j as we know not even 
how the human soul acts upon the body, and is 
united with it. And here we see the reason at 
once, why this subject is so obscure to us in our 
present condition, and why we are so little able 

" - — - - " " ■ ■ - 


to explam the modus, TOen we hear of the p?e- 
sence of a spirit, if we avoid considering it as ma- 
terial, we shall obtain only this definite idea, that 
the spirit is present with us and acts upon us by 
thought So we are present in spirit with an 
absent person when we think of him. Further 
than this, we know nothing. Vide s. 23, 1. on 
the omnipresence of God. 

After these observations, we can form this 
general conclusion . that the deity of Christ, as 
deity, is indeed everywhere present — i. e , acts in 
everything ; but that it is present with the hu- 
manity of Jesus in a peculiar manner, in which it 
IS not present with any other man, or any other 
created being — that is, that his divinity acts in 
and through his humanity, so far as the latter is 
susceptible of this co-operation, in such a way that 
this deity and humanity united m Christ must 
be considered as one person. This union is re- 
presented in a similar manner by Origen, ITfpt 
’Apxwv, 1. 2 This union or connexion of the 
hurnamty of Jesus with God is not limited and 
temporary, as m other spirits with whom God is 
connected, John, v. 26. That here there is some- 
thing peculiar, which does not take place with 
respect to others, is shewn by the very peculiar 
expressions which are used in the Bible with re- 
spect to this union, and which are never used 
with respect to the union of God with his crea- 
tures in general 

(c) These thoughts may afford us some con- 
ception of the union of the two natures ; but they 
are very insufficient to render the subject entirely 
intelligible, or to explain the manner of this union 
in a satisfactory way. Morus gives the right 
view of this subject, p. 138, s 10. Theologians 
call it, mysterium incarnationis, and the more 
jufficious fathers are unwilling to give any further 
distinctions respecting the modus (to ttwq) than 
the holy scriptures warrant. But nothing more 
can be determined with certainty from the New 
Testament than what has just been remarked. 
From the limitation of all human conceptions we 
cannot heheve that even the apostles or first 
Christians understood the subject better than we 
do. But they did not pretend to insist upon an 
explanation of things beyond the reach of their 
senses, and the sphere of human knowledge and 
science They did not doubt or deny these things 
because they could not he satisfactorily explained. 
Cf. 1 Cor. ii. 111 . Such was the fact, only after 
men adopted the oracular decisions of an arbi- 
trary metaphysical philosophy, as pronounced 
first by the Platonists, then by the Aristotelians, 
and in modern times by other philosophical 
schools They now began to insist upon having 
everything demonstrated; by a natural conse- 
quence they refused to heheve anything which 
could not he demonstrated ; and the direct con- 
sequence of this was scepticism. 

The union of soul and body in one person is 
as inexphcable to philosophy as the union now 
under consideration. Indeed if we were mere 
spirits, and did not know from experience that a 
spirit, which is immortal, and which belongs en- 
tirely to the moral and spiritual world, is, as a 
matter of fact, united with an animal body, which 
is dust and earth, into one personal J, we should 
consider it as highly improbable, and indeesd con- 
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tradictory , and our metapliysicians would per- 
haps make bold to demonstrate d prion its impos- 
sibility from principles of reason. 

Note — Some have questioned, whether the 
ideas entertained upon this point might not be 
illustrated by a comparison of the religious opi- 
nions of other nations. We find that many nations 
not only worshipped deities who had been men, 
and had lived upon the earth, but believed that 
ceitain deities had assumed bodies, and become 
incarnate. This is true especially of those nations 
which believed in the transmigration of the soul, 
and were extravagant in their veneration for the 
founders oj their religions — e g , the Indians, Mon- 
gol!, Tartars, Druses, and Persians. But these 
nations exhibit a rudeness and coarseness of con- 
ception, and a gross anthropomorphism, from 
which Christ is far removed, and which never 
appear among the first Christians, nor indeed in 
the whole age in which they lived. Whatever 
distinct conceptions they had upon this subject 
were evidently more refined and suitable to the 
nature of God than those of other nations. The 
idea held by the Greeks of an attendant demon 
or genius, who constantly abode in men, is also 
entirely different from the Christian view. 

(d) Considering, then, how much there is in 
this subject which is obscure and inexplicable, 
we ought neither to prescribe any universal for- 
mulae^ respecting all the more minute distinctions 
of this doctrine, further than they are clearly 
founded in the scriptures , nor, after the example 
of Cyril and Leo the Great in the fifth century, 
to condemn those who are unwilling to assent to 
these human formulae One paiticular view may 
be very important to and contribute greatly 

to our satisfaction and conviction ; but we ought 
not for this reason to force it upon all other 
Christians, or to consider them as less pious and 
devoted to Christ, because they differ, on some 
points of this doctrine, from our creed and our 
phraseology In fact, the subject hes too much 
beyond and above our sphere The opinions of 
men, therefore, respecting the modus of this truth, 
and their formulae of this doctrine, will always 
continue divided and various , and the hypotheses 
of the learned will always be differently modified, 
according to the different systems of philosophy 
and different modes of thm^ng which may pre- 
vail. 

During the first ages of the church nothmg 
was decided upon this subject , the simple doc- 
trine of the Bible was adopted; and the more 
learned Christians were left at liberty, from the 
second century, to philosophize upon this subject 
at pleasure. So it conimued till the end of the 
fourth century. The creeds only decided, Jesum 
esse Dei flium e Maria natum. Even during the 
violent controversies which began to rage in the 
fifth century, many of the more moderate con- 
curred with the views j ust expressed. Melancthon 
remarked, justly and excellently, in his “ Loci 
Theologici,” that it is not worth while to bestow 
much laborious diligence on the minute develop- 
ment of this subject ; that to know Christ is to 
know the salvation which he has procured for 
us, and not studiously to investigate his nature, 
and the manner of his incarnation Christum— 
oportet alio quodam modo cognoscamus, quam exhi- 

bent scholasticiJ^ To scholars, indeed, the histo- 
rical knowledge of these investigations is useful 
and necessary. But all these subtile inquiries 
and distinctions are not proper for the instruction 
of the common people and of the young. This 
wise counsel of Melancthon was very ranch dis- 
regarded in the Lutheran church at the very 
period in which it was given , in the Formula of 
Concord, the theologians prescribed definite forms 
of doctrine, upon which the greatest stress was 
laid Vide s 102 

(e) The instructions of the holy scnptures upon 
this subject, (1) are intended to shew that this 
exalted dignity of the person of Christ confers 
a very high value upon all that he taught, per- 
formed, and suffered for men ; — that we are thus 
bound, according to his precepts, to believe his 
whole doctrine and work, and to apply these to 
our own benefit , — and that his doctrines are the 
doctrines of God, his works the works of God, 
his guidance and assistance, those of God. Moms 
gives some fine views to enable religious teachers 
to present this subject in a truly practical man- 
ner, p. 139, seq , s. 12, 13. 

(2) But there is one more principal circum- 
stance, to which the scriptures often direct the 
attention, and by which the importance of this 
doctrine in a practical respect is still more illus- 
trated. Almost all men feel the necessity of 
having a human God. It is difficult to love and 
heartily confide m that immeasurable, invisible, 
inaccessible God, whom we learn from philosophy. 
But Jesus Christ (the Logos become man) is 
not merely the immeasurable, the invisible, the 
inaccessible God , he is a true man of our own 
race, and we are his brethren It is therefore 
easy to love him, and heartily to confide m him ; 
especially considering how much, as a man, he 
deserves of the human race, by suffering and 
dying for us. Thus our love to him and our de- 
pendence upon him rest mostly upon the fact 
that he is man^ and indeed, a man united with 
God, in such a sense as no other man ever was. 
Vide 1 Tim ii 5 , Heb ii. 14—18 , iv. 15 , (John, 
XIV. 1 ;) John, v. 27 

(/) There have been some theologians who 
have maintained that the interposition of a divine 
person was necessary for the recovery of men ; 
that men could not have been dehvered in any 
other way. Some have carried this so far as to 
seem to set limits to the divine freedom, and to 
force from God, by presumptuous demonstration, 
what was merely a free gift. Vide s 88, ad finem. 

It were enough to shew the suitableness of this 
means, without attempting to prove its absolute 
necessity. This plan of God is wise, and fully 
suited to the wants of men ; and therefore God 
has chosen it. The Bible always labours to ex- 
hibit this fact as the greatest proof of the free 
and unmerited love of God, John, in. 16. How 
opposite to this is the attempt to demonstrate 
this truth d prion ! So thought Athanasius ; and 
Augustine calls those stultos, who undertake to 
demonstrate metaphysically that God could not 
have saved men in another way. Shll we find 
this mistaken wish to have everything demon- 
strated even among the fathers. Tertullian said, 

God must have become man in order to unite 
God with men and men with God.” Anselmus 
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of the eleventh century argues thus . — With- 
out satisfaction^ men could not be saved. To 
give this satisfaction to God was the duty of men, 
but the duty was too hard for them. None but 
God was able to give it. But to him, as the 
Judge of men, it must be given Therefore the 
Son of God must become man, in order, as God- 
man, to afford this satisfaction to God” Vide 
s. 114, 2. Some theologians, even in modern 
times, especially from the school of Wolf, have 
pretended to demonstrate that this was the only 
means of rescuing man, and was absolutely neces- 
sary for this purpose. 

Such demonstrations are entirely unsuitable 
for promiscuous popular instruction Christ com- 
missioned his disciples not to demonstrate this 
truth philosophically, but to exlixhit it (1 Cor 
i. — ^liu) , to teach it, from their own conviction 
and experience, with plainness and simplicity, 
but still with sincere interest, and then quietly to 
leave the consequences with God This was surely 
very wise ; and this is the course which we 
should pursue. Besides, m this constant vicissi- 
tude of philosophical opinions and schools, there 
is this evident disadvantage, that the truth itself 
which is demonstrated by the help of the philo- 
sophy of the schools, is either doubted or rejected 
as soon as the school goes down. 


SECTION CII 

HISTORICAL OBSERVATIONS EXPLANATORY OF THE 
ORIGIN AND PROGRESSIVE DEVELOPMENT OP THE 
ECCLESIASTICAL SYSTEM, RESPECTING THE PERSON 
AND THE TWO NATURES OF CHRIST, UNTIL THE 
EIGHTH CENTURY 

I Ed) hesi Opinions, from the Second to the Fourth 
Century 

As early as the third century many points had 
been established by the cathohc councils respect- 
mg both the divine and human nature of Christ, 
separately considered, in opposition (a) to those 
who denied that Christ had a real human body 
(the Docetse), or (b) to those who either main- 
tained that he was a mere man, or, allowing his 
higher nature, yet denied his essential divinity 
and equality with the Father. From that penod 
the catholic fathers introduced into their autho- 
nzed symbols such distinctions and formulae as 
were calculated to oppose the above-named errors. 

But it was not untl the fifth century that any- 
thing definite was established respecting the 
JTSio-ii of these two natures in Christ; and on this 
subj'ect the most various modes of thinking and 
speaking prevailed, even among the catholic 
fathers themselves Those difficult points m this 
doctrine, respecting which so much controversy 
existed after the fourth century, do not seem to 
have occasioned much trouble to the earher 
Christians, who had not as yet learned to apply 
the metaphysics of the schools to the doctrines of 
religion. And it is found to he precisely so with 
common unlearned Christians at the present day, 
who have not their heads filled with those meta- 
physical systems, in conformity with which, as 
their models, others adjust and square all their 
opinions. Hence it does not appear that any 


Christian teacher of the first two centuries made 
any attempt to elucidate the mysteries of this 
subject, and even the heretics of this period 
passed them by without taking offence. All 
which was distinctly conceived of during this 
early period respecting the manner in which God 
became man, was simply this, that God, or the 
divine nature of Christ became visible in a true 
human body, and assumed real human flesh Hence 
the earliest fathers and symbols are satisfied with 
the term, svadpKwcng, without going into further 
explanations maTsvixi elg Ylbv Qeov aapKioOevra. 
So Justin the Martyr, Irenaeus, Tertullian, (Adv 
Prax c 2,) and even Origen, (mpi ’Apyojv ) 

[The general truth of the above statement of 
our author, that the early fathers supposed that 
the Logos assumed only a human body, is con- 
firmed by the testimony of Muenscher, Dogmatic 
History (Translation), p 63 ; of Hahn, Lehr- 
buch, s 456 , of Neander, Al. Kirchengesch, b i. 
Ab 111 . s. 1063. But there is one exception to 
this statement in the opinions of Jnstm, which 
were formed under the influence of the Platonic 
philosophy. Adopting the threefold division of 
man into body, soul, and spirit, which was so com- 
mon with the Platonic fathers, and of which a 
fuller account has been given in the first volume, 
(s. 51, 1. 1, note,) he supposed that Christ con- 
sisted, like other men, of these three parts, ex- 
cept that, in place of the erring human reason, 
(Germ. Vernunft, in opposition to Verstand, or 
Gr TTVEVfxa as opposed to ^vxVf) which is only a 
ray of the divine Logos, he had this Logos him- 
self, as the higher controlling principle of his 
being In these speculations with regard to the 
manner of the connexion between the divine and 
human in Christy Justin went before the age m 
which he lived, and furnished the germ of the 
system which was afterwards further developed 
by Apolhnaris, whose doctrinal predecessor Jus- 
tin may therefore rightly be considered. Cf, 
Neander, Allg. Gesch. der chr. Rel. und Kir., 
b 1 . Ahth. lii. s. 1063 . — Tr.] 

The systems of religion from which many of 
the earlier Christians were converted, appear to 
have contributed something towards enabling 
them to receive without difficulty the doctrine of 
the incarnation of the Son of God. They were 
familiarized from their youth, m the midst of 
heathenism, with the idea of the visible appear- 
ance of the Deity in human forms ; and although, 
when they afterwards became Christians, they 
considered the accounts of the incarnations of the 
heathen gods as fabulous, still, by having been 
famihar with such accounts, they were prepared 
to receive more easily the fact of the incarnation 
announced in Christianity ; they now had a seem- 
ing analogy for it. But on this very account, 
many of them conceived of the incarnation as a 
degradation of the Deity. Vide s. 93. The con- 
verts from Judaism to Christianity had also some 
analogy for this doctrine m their previous system 
of belief, which very much facilitated their re- 
ception of it, since they were taught by their an- 
cient books, even by those of Moses, to believe in 
the appearance of angels and of God himself in 
human form. The student may find many inte- 
restmg views, illustratmg the relation of the 
I various systems of heathenism to Christianity, m 
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Schlegel’s “ Philos der Geschichte also in 
Kreutzer’s “ Symbolik ” — Tr.] 

But while, in opposition to the Docetse, the early 
fathers contended zealously for the reality of the 
human body of Christ , none in either of the con- 
tendmg parties, before the end of the second cen- 
tury, thought it necessary to prove particularly 
that he had also a true, human soul This was 
not indeed directly denied, [except by Justin, as 
just mentioned — T b ,] still the necessity of prov- 
ing its existence was not at that time felt , nor 
indeed was the essential distinction between the 
nature of the soul and body at all so obvious at 
that time, certainly it was not used m common 
practice, as it has since been 

[Tertullian was the first who distinctly taught 
the doctrine of a proper human soul in Christ 
In his anthropology he rejected the common divi- 
sion of man into body, soul, and spirit, and ad- 
mitted only two distinct pnnciples in all animated 
existences — viz., body and soul, the latter of 
which, however, in man he supposed endowed 
with higher properties than in the inferior orders. 
He had not therefore the convenient resort of 
the Platonic theologians, of interposing an animal 
•>\^vxri between the Logos and ftie body in Christ ; 
but must either connect the Logos immediately 
and without mtervention with the body, (which 
would be to attribute at once to the divine Logos 
the pain and sorrow, the progress in knowledge, 
the ignorance, and all the other indications of an 
I imperfect human soul, which appear in the life 
of Christ ;) or he must ascribe to Christ a proper 
and entire human soul. With, this necessity in 
view, he chose the latter part of the alternative, 
a? preferring the mystery and complexity attending 
the connexion between the divine and human to 
the absurdities resulting from Ae former theory, 
though commended by its simplicity to the spe- 
culative reason. Cf Neander Geschichte, h. i. 
Abth lii S.1064.— Tr] 

After the third century, Origen first [?] gave 
importance to this doctrine of the human soul of 
Christ in his Theology, and brought it distinctly 
into light, though not on the same grounds by 
which the doctrine is now supported. [Although 
Origen agreed with Tertullian in maintaining an 
entire human soul in Christ, his views respecting 
the mode of union between the two natures, dif- 
fered widely from those of Tertullian, and took 
their colouring from his peculiar philosophical 
system. The union of believers with Christ fur- 
nished him with an analogy for the connexion 
between 4he Logos and the human nature in 
Christ. If believers, he argued, are one spirit 
with their Lord, as Paul affirms, much more must 
this be true of that soul which the Logos had 
taken into inseparable union with himself As the 
TTvsvua in believers is the actuating principle from 
which all their feelings and actions spring, much 
more is it in Christ, the forerunner of believers, 
the actuating, controlling, and pervading prm- 
ciple, by which his entire humanity is guided and 
filled. By urging this analogy he drew upon 
himself the objection which has often been re- 
peated against the same view, that he made Christ 
a mere man, distinguished from other believers 
only by a higher degree of the same participa- 
tion in the divine nature which they enjoyed. 


Whether this objection fairly lies agamst the 
views of Origen this is not the proper place to in- 
quire. — T r ] 

[But the theory respecting the person of Christ 
advanced by Tertullian, and developed and sup- 
ported by Origen, was particularly offensive to 
Arms and Eunomius, and to all who contended 
for the subordination of the Logos to the Father 
According to the earlier doctrine of the church, 
which they adopted, and which connected the 
Logos immediately with the body of Christ, they 
had been able to allege all the appearances of 
limitation and natural imperfection which he ex- 
hibited as proofs against the doctrine of the abso- 
lute divinity of the Logos, and in favour of their 
own views of his subordination. But of this ar- 
gument they were deprived when a human soul, 
of which all these imperfections could be predi- 
cated, was ascribed to Christ, and his higher na- 
ture was allowed in no sense to infrmge upon his 
full and proper humanity. On the theory of 
Origen, it was no longer possible for them to in- 
validate the proofs of the absolute divinity of 
Christ by opposing the numerous evidences of 
subordination appearmg in his life and words, 
since all these must of course be understood of 
his humanity, leaving his divme nature, though 
intimately connected with the human, unimpaired 
by the hmitations of the latter. Hence Arius 
and his followers strenuously opposed the doc- 
trine of the proper humanity of Christ, and in- 
sisted upon the older, indistinct, and undeveloped 
form of belief, by which the Logos merely ani- 
mated the body of Christ Cf. Neander, Ges- 
chichte, u s w, b. li Abth. u. s. 904, ff — T r.] 

[While, on one side, the Arians at this period 
infringed upon the human nature of Christ, on 
the other side, Marcellus and Photinus, of whom 
we have before spoken, (s. 43,) infringed upon I 
the divine nature and its personal union with the 
human. Marcellus, inclining, as he did, to Sa- 
bellianism, supposed there was a merely outward 
and temporary operation of the Logos upon 
Christ, though still, it must be allowed, in such*a 
way as to secure the being of God in him, Pho- 
tmus went further, and giving great prominence 
to the human in Christ, made nothing more of 
the divine in him than the general illuminating 
influence which he enjoyed in common with the 
prophets and other ambassadors of God, though 
in a higher degree. This doctrine is properly 
called Photmianism. — T b.] 

[Between these diverging tendencies of opi- 
nion, Arianism and Photmianism, the cathohc 
fathers (e. g., Gregory of Nazianz, Gregory of 
Nyssa, and others) endeavoured to reconcile the 
personal umon of two natures m Christ with the 
completeness of the human nature. We have 
thus all the elements of that violent controversy 
respectmg the person of Christ which shortly 
followed — Tr ] 

Now, after the middle of the fourth century, 
Apolhnans arose, and denied the existence of a 
human soul in Christ, or at least of the higher 
power of the soul. Vide s. 93, IL [His theory 
was in general the same as that of Justin, before 
mentioned, only more systematically developed. 
It seems to have resulted m a great measure from 
I the speculative interest which endeavoured to 
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conceive clearly and to explain what had before 
been indistinct And it has certainly the advan- 
tage m many respects, and especially in point of 
distinctness and consistency, over the older inde- 
finite belief, and over the Arian theory respecting 
the person of Christ, with which in general it 
agreed. It also sprung from the Christian mte- 
rest to see in Christ the full, immediate, undis- 
turbed manifestation of the Deity, which, as it 
seemed to Apollinaris, could not be on the theory 
of’Origen, where a human soul was made the 
organ of the divine operations. The controversy 
against Apollinaris brought distinctly into view 
the necessity, in order to the purposes of man’s 
redemption, of the entireness of the human na- 
ture of our Redeemer. — T r.] 

After this period, the investigation of this point 
took a new turn, the first ground of which was 
laid in the Arian controversies of the same cen- 
tury. The endeavour now became to make every- 
thing clear and determinate ; and since the meta- 
physics of the schools were becoming more and 
more common, the ancient simplicity was thought 
to be no longer sufficient. 

II. The two opposing systems, hming their origin, m the 
Fourth Century^ and appearing in conflict in the 
Fifth. 

The foundation of both of these was laid by the 
Anan and ApoUinarian controversies. 

(1) Some of the Christians of the East — 
e. g., those of Syria, [and in general the disciples 
of the school at Antioch,] always made the most 
accimate distinction between the two natures in 
Christ,^ and in all their discourses used terms 
which indicated this distinction between the di- 
vme and human in his person, in the most defi- 
nite and discriminating manner. This had been 
before done by some of the earlier teachers — 
e. g , TertuUian, (Adv. Prax. c. 27,) still more 
frequently by Origen, and by some of the earher 
councils. But after the middle of the fourth cen- 
tury, when the Apolhnanan controversies com- 
menced, the orthodox teachers in Syria and the 
other Oriental provinces became still more accu- 
rate in making these distinctions, and especially 
were more decidedly opposed to every theory 
which took from the humanity of Christ its pe- 
cuhar properties. These were the precursors of 
the Nestorians. 

(2) Others observed no such accuracy, and 
often employed phraseology which appeared to 
indicate ^ entire mixture of the two natures, and 
a deification of the human nature. This was oc- 
casioned by the Anan controversies ; for many, 
in order to exalt Christ in opposition to the 
Anans, seemed almost to forget that he was also 
a true man.* This tendency exhibited itself more 

* Tbere is reason to doubt the correctness of the rea- 
son here assigned by Dr Knapp for this tendency of the 
Alexandrine school, (for it was this school which ob- 
jected to the djstmction of natures contended for by the 
school of Antioch ) The Anans wholly agreed with the 
followers of ApoUinans, and with the theologians of 
Alexandria, in objecting to the distinction of natures in 
Christ, and in contending for their mixture and oneness, 
and the transfer of the attributes belonging to each. 
And it is easy to see how this want of distuiction should 
be promotive of their behef , since it enabled them to 
transfer to the higher nature of Christ the appearances 


particularly in Egypt and in tbe Western church, 
and was carried out into further development at 
the end of the fourth and commencement of the 
fifth century. Those who opposed this tendency 
were of opinion that by phraseology of the kind 
which the Alexandrme theologians used the doc- 
trine of ApoUmaris was countenanced, for his 
followers often used terms like the following — 
viz,, God IS man, is bom, suffered, died, &c. ; Mary 
is the mother of God, (Btoroicos ) But the Alex- 
andrine teachers could plead in their justification 
the example of many of the older fathers who 
had used similar phraseology. Even Athanasius 
had spoken of a deification of the body of Christ 
after the resurrection. Eusebius of Csesarea, and 
Gregory of Nyssa, had said that the human na- 
ture of Christ was swallowed up by the divine, 
&c. Sometimes even Origen had used similar 
expressions. These were the precursors of the 
Monophysites. In reality, however, these parties 
were more agreed than they believed themselves 
to be, or than they seemed to be, judging from 
their different terminologies. Everything was 
now ready and prepared for the controversy, 
which finally broke out m the fifth century. 

^ [Neander, in his Church-History, (b. u. Ahth. 
hi. s. 946, ff.,) traces back these diverging ten- 
dencies to the fundamental difference between the 
Alexandrme school and that at Antioch, as to 
the relation between reason and revelation. The 
Alexandrme school, m followmg its more con- 
templative and mystical direction of mind, was 
disposed to assert the unintelligibleness of the 
union of the two natures, and to magnify the mys- 
tery of this union, and to resist all attempts at 
definite conception and explanation. The school 
at Antioch, on the contrary, m conformity with 
its more free anu speculative bias, while it did 
not assume fully to explain the virig \6yov of 
this union of natures, still undertook to discover 
how much in it was Kard \6yov. — Tr.] 

Ill Theory of Nestonus, and the Controversy 
relating to it. 

Nestonus, Patriarch at Constantinople, being 
horn and educated m Syria, adopted the Syrian 
form of doctrine with regard to the person of 
Christ, and endeavoured to employ terms which 
would accurately distinguish between his divine 
and human natures. This, however, had never 
before been done in Constantinople. After tbe 
Aiian controversies, the term ^eoroKOQ had been 
used very frequently m application to Mary, the 

of hmitation m his life, and thus to obtain a proof of the 
subordination of me Logos, of which they would be de- 
prived were an accurate distinction of natures intro- 
duced, and the apphcation to the one of the predicates 
b^onging to the other forbidden. It is a fact deserving 
of particular notice, that those who have contended 
most strenuously for the absolute divinity of Christ, 
have been also those who have msisted most upon the 
nghts of his humanity, and for a careful distmction be- 
tween the predicates of the two natures ,* while those 
who have held that the Logos is the most perfect among 
all created beings, but not God in the proper sense, have 
equaUy infringed upon the humanity of Christ, and have 
always opposed the distmction of natures. It was not, 
then, m opposition to the Anan, hut rather to the Photi- 
nian form of doctnne with regard to the person of Christ 
that the Alexandrine tendency found the occasion for its 
further development.— Tr ] 
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mottier of Christ, which was also a favourite 
term with the followers of Apollinaris in Syria. 
But when, m the year 428, Nestonus became 
patriarch at Constantinople, he was much sur- 
prised by this language. He objected to the 
term S-foroKoc, on the ground that it could not 
be said that God was bom or died , and instead 
of this term he proposed to substitute Xpiororo- 
KOQ With this the controversy commenced 

His doctrme, as appears from his homilies, was 
this . “ Christ had two vTro(7Td<raiQ, a divine and 
human, (meaning by v7r6(XTa<ng, as many of the 
ancients did, natura^ (pvcLQ, or as Tertulhan him- 
self employed it, substantia,) and only TrpocrwTrov 
fjLovadiKov, one person. These two natures stood 
m the closest connexion (awd^eia), which he con- 
sidered as consistmg principally m the agree- 
ment of will and action, but were not mixed or 
transformed. Each nature still retained its pecu- 
liar attributes, as is the case m man, who con- 
sists of two vTToardaaQ, soul and body. All 
these attributes and actions were predicable of 
one person, (jrpoaoiTrov,) but not of both the na- 
tures , the inferior were predicable only of the 
human nature, the superior only of the divine 
nature. Accordingly, the tetms, Dms natus, 
mortuus est, Mater Dei, ivcapKog, were 
very unsuitable and unscriptural. These could 
be properly predicated only of Christ, (the name 
of the person.)” 

Hereupon Nestorius was openly attacked, at 
first in Egypt. His chief opponent was Cyril, 
the patriarch of Alexandria, who maintained his 
own theory in opposition, and accused Nestorius 
of dividing Christ into two persons; because divaig 
was the word used at Alexandria for what Nesto- 
rius called vTroaracrig, and inrSaracLg for what he 
called TTpoffiOTTov, They disagreed, therefore, more 
in words than m reality. At length, in the year 
431, the followers of Nestorius were condemned 
as heretics by the council at Ephesus. The whole 
party separated from the catholic church, and 
continues in the East to the present day. [For 
a more full account of the doctrmes of Nestorius, 
with the original passages, cf. Gieseler, Lehrb. 
d. k. Gesch. b. i. s. 85, ff. Neander, Gesch. b. n, 
Abth. in. s. 951. As to the separate community 
of the Nestorians, cf. Neander in his Appendix 
to the History of this Doctrine, b. li. Abth. iii. 
s. 1171. Also Mosheim (Murdock’s Trans.), 
vol. i. p. 431, note. Whether th# whole ispute 
between Nestonus and Cynl was mere logomachy 
is a matter of dispute. — T r.] 

rv. The Doctrine of Eutyches, and the Controversy 
respecting it in the Fifth Century. 

# 

Eutyches, an abbot, and presbyter in a cloister 
at Constantinople, was one of the most zealous 
opponents of Nestorius. In order to oppose his 
doctnne more successfully, he affirmed, after the 
year 448, that Christ had only one nature (pia 
^ffig) after his deity and humanity were united. 
He called this nature, (piaig aeaapKWfikvT}, the na- 
ture made human. In this way he supposed he 
could express the most intimate connexion be- 
tween the two natures, which, in his opinion, 
were too widely separated by Nestorius, so as to 
make two persons m Christ. He meant, in fact, 


to say nothing more nor less thkn that there was 
only one Christ The whole obscurity consisted in 
the word (hvaig, which he understood to mean per- 
son; as Athanasius himself did in the fifth century, 
and also Ephraem the Syrian. This controversy, 
therefore, like the former, was, in fact, mere logo- 
machy.* Eutyches appealed, and with truth, to 
Athanasius, Cyril of Alexandria, and other an- 
cient, and especially Egyptian, teachers, who 
appeared to abolish the distinction of the two 
natures. Eutychianism may therefore be truly 
said to have existed before Eutyches ; to prove 
which Salig pubhshed a treatise at Wolfenbutel, 
1724, 4to. 

Hence arose another unhappy division m the 
church. The patnarch of Constantinople joined 
with Pope Leo the Great m opposing Eutyches, 
and accused the latter of reviving the heresy of 
Apolhnaris, and of denying the true humanity 
of Christ. He protested against this conclusion ; 
but they would not allow that his words admitted 
any other sense, and he was too obstinate to alter 
his terminology. At the Council at Chalcedon, 
m the year 451, his doctrine was condemned as 
heretical. Here arose the sect of the Mono- 
physites, which contmues m the East to the pre- 
sent day. 

In order to render the difference between them- 
selves and the catholics and Nestorians clearly 
discernible, some of these Monophysites em- 
ployed paradoxical statements and phrases, like 
the following : — ^viz., one of the Trmity suffered 
and was crucified ; the deity of Christ so pene- 
trated his humanity as to render his body incor- 
mptible, (d(pBapTov.) This, however, was denied 
by others, because it favoured the Doceto. Some 
also, even of the Monophysites, believed that 
the divine nature was ommscient, but not the 
human nature connected with it, (Mark, xiu. 32.) 
These were called Agnoetse. 

[iVb^e. — As Photmianism and Apolhnarianism 
were the opposite extremes of this doctrine in 
the former period, so now were Nestorianism and 
Eutychianism. Between these the catholic fa- 
thers took a middle course, and condemned, on 
the one hand, the awatpua of Nestorius, as indi- 
catmg a mere external and moral connexion be- 
tween the two natures in Christ, and, on the 
other, the (rvyxvaiQ or peratoXi) of Eutyches, as 
indicating such an entire interpenetration of the 
two natures as must destroy the peculiarities of 
each. The catholic doctrine in opposition to 
these extremes is expressed in the foUowmg 
symbol, established at the Council at Chalcedon, 
451, under Marcian. 

* [The doctrme of Eutyches respecting the person of 
Christ has been more defimtely stated by other writers 
on doctnnal history. The pnnapal peculiarity of it is 
placed m this pomt while Eutyches admitted that be- 
fore the mcamation (or, which was doubtless his mean- 
mg, according to conception, and not in reality) there 
were two natures m Chnst, yet after this they did not 
remam distinct, but constituted one nature, not merely by 
a uvvd^eia, as Nestonus held, but by a real av^fxvan or 
fxevaPoXhi so that his human nature could no long©: he 
said to be consubstantial with that of other men Enefly, 
it IS Entychiamsm to say that Chnst is constituted of or 
from two natures, but does not exist m two natures, 
(w 3iJo ^piaeoiv, not 3vo (fyuaeari ) Cf. Neander, Gesch, 
b. u Ab. ni s. 1078. Also Murdock’s Mosheim, vol. i. 
p 433, note — Ta ] 
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^ETrSfJLSvoL roivvv toXq ayioig Trarpdo'Lv, sva 
Kai Tov avrbv bjioXoyuv vibv rhv kv^iqv 
’I rjffovv XpiffTov ffvjji^ibvijjg diravTsg licdtddffKo- 
[X,EVj teXelov rbu avrbv sv ^Eorrjri Kal 
teXelov rbv avrbv £v dv0pW‘7rdr?/Ti, 
OEbv dXj]9cbg ical dvBpcoTov dXTjOuig rbv abrbv 
kK '^vxrj g, Xoy LKYj g Kai o-(b/j,arog, bjioovaiov 
r<p Trarpi /card r?)v B'Eorrjra, Kai b[/,oovaLov rbv 
avrbv ijfuv Kara rriv dvBp(i)7r6r7]ra, Kara rravra 
biiOLov rjjJLiv X^ptc: dpapnag’ rrpb atibvivv \xkv ek 
rov Trarpbg yEVVTjBkvra Kara ryv BsSrijra, Itt' 
Ecxdruiv bk ru>v )]}XEp(bv rbv avrbv, bi ijfidg Kal 
bid n}v yiperkpav aivrrjpLav, ek Mapiag rijg Trap- 
Stevov ttj g ^ eo r 6 k ov Kard ri)v dvBpLJrrorrjra, 
Eva Kai rbv avrbv Xptorov, vibv, Kvpiov, ijlovo- 
yEvrj, EK 8vo (pv(TEu}v[Evdvo(j>v(TE(n'] dcrvy- 
Xvr (v g, d r p ETT r (V g, dbiaiperovg, dxw- 
p i O’ r (0 g yvojpii^ojjLEvov’ ovbafxov ri]g rdv ^vaeivv 
biatpopag dv^pripEVTig did rriv 'ivivaiv, o'w^o- 
pLsvrjg bk ficd^ov rrjg IbiorTjrog EKarspag ^vcEivg 
Kai Eig €v TT p 6 ffoj TT 0 V, Kai fiiav v rr Sa- 
ra a iv (TvvrpExovcr'ng, ovk eig bvo Trpdo-ioTra 
pLEpiZ,6pEvov r'l biatpovfJLEvov, dXX’ sva Kai rbv 
avrbv vibv Kai pLOvoyEvrj, ^eov XSyov, Kvptov 
'Irjaovv XpiarSv KaBarrep dvivOev oi Trpo^rjrat 
TTEpi avrov Kai avrbg 'dfidg b Kvpiog ^lijaovg 
Xpcarbg E^ETraibEvae, Kai rb rviv 7rar£p(i)v ijiiiv 
TtapabkbiVKE avpitoXov. 

There can be no reasonable doubt -which of the 
two readings, ek bvo ^vaecov, or kv bvo ^vcEai, 
ought to be preferred. The whole force of the sym- 
bol, as far as itisdirectedagainstEutychianism, lies 
in the latter reading, since Eutyches would allow 
that Christ was constituted ek duo (pvaEwv, The 
reading kv bvo (pvasaL is supported by good autho- 
rity, probably from the whole course of events at 
the Council of Chalcedon, and more consistent 
than the other with the context, as the word 
yvoipt^ofxEvov IS of difficult construction with ek, 
and, on the contrary, reads naturally with kv. 
Cf. Neander, b. li. Abth. iii. s. 1110 . — Tb,] 

V The Theory and Sect of the Monothelites. 

This sect arose in the seventh century, from 
the attempt of some, who were rather inclined 
to the side of the Monophysites, to unite the 
Nestorians and Monophysites with the catholic 
church. They persuaded the emperor Heraclius 
to enact, that Christ, after the union of his two 
natures, had only one will and one action of the 
Will. To this It was thought all parties might 
assent, and thus become united. At first, many 
were inclined to adopt this opinion, and among 
others, the patriarchs at Constantinople and 
Rome. But a number of councils were held 
upon the subject, and the catholics at last came 
to the conclusion that this opinion would intro- 
duce only a different form of the doctrine of 
Eutyches. They therefore maintained a twofold 
will m Christ — i. e., one for his divine, and one 
for his human nature ; but at the same time that 
these were never opposed and always agreed 
The other party maintamed that there was but 
one will ; since the human will of Christ did not 
act separately, but was subj'ect to the divme will, 
and governed by it. Both parties were right in 
opinion, and only misunderstood each other. 
The latter, however, was outvoted, and at the 


third Council at Constantinople, in the year 680, 
was condemned as heretical , and thus the sect 
of the Monothelites arose in the East [Cf. 
Hahn, s. 464 Gieseler, s. 162.] 

Note , — Another controverted point was the 
relation of Christ to the Father, in the union of 
his two natures. The ancient fathers had com- 
monly used the appellation Son of God, as a name 
of the divine nature of Chnst, and not as a name 
of his person and office. They found some texts 
of scripture, however, in which the human nature 
of Christ is also plainly designated by this name , 
as Luke, i. 35. In order to relieve themselves 
from this difficulty, without relinquishing their 
position, they said, “ Christ, as God, was the 
natural Son of God, (i. e., he was, in a literal 
sense, eternally generated by the Father, he re- 
ceived his deity communicated to him from eter- 
nity, Ps. n.,) but as man he was the Son of 
God by adoption — i. e , by the communication of 
the divine nature at the time of his conception, 
he was raised as a man to this dignity. And in 
this there is no heresy. But as these terms and 
representations respecting adoption were fre- 
quently employed by the Nestorians, they were 
gradually omitted' by the catholics. This doc- 
trine was, however, revived in Spam in the 
eighth century, 783, et seq., by Fehx, Bishop of 
Urgel (Urgelitanus), and was approved by many 
m the West. Others regarded it as a revival of 
Nestorianism , councils were held upon the sub- 
ject m Italy and Germany, and at length the 
opinion of the Adoptionists was condemned as 
heretical. 

Respecting all these controversies, vide Walch, 
Ketzergeschichte. 

These unhappy dissensions should serve as a 
warning to every Christian who loves peace, not 
to tahe upon himself to define and decide respect- 
mg subjects which the holy scriptures have left 
undecided , as Moms truly observes, p. 138, s. 10, 
coll. s. 101 

SECTION cm. 

HISTORICAL OBSERVATIONS CONTINUED, THE ANCIENT 

ECCLESIASTICAL TERMINOLOGY RESPECTING THIS 

DOCTRINE EXPLAINED 

I. Terminology of the Fathers. 

The ecclesia^cal terminology on this subject 
came gradually into use, and originated partly 
before the controversies of the fifth century, 
partly at the time of these controversies, and in 
consequence of them. Many ancient terms were 
differently defined and understood after that 
period. This indefiniteness of phraseology, and 
the various use of terms, were the prmcip^ occa- 
sion of these controversies. The terms employed 
ought, first of all, to have been explained and 
understood. 

(1) Some ANCIENT general terms respecting the 
person of Christ, and the relations and actions of 
his deity and humanity. 

(a) The ancient fathers were in the habit of 
calling the mutual relation of the deity and hu- 
manity united in Christ, oiKovopia, which signifies 
arrangement, institution, regulation; also, the fashion 
and manner in which anything is done or arranged. 
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So it IS used by Polybius, and Cicero, in bis let- 
ters to Atticus, and by Paul, Epbes i 10. lathe 
same way, Tertullian (Adv. Prax. 2) used the 
word oeconomia, and rendered it dispensatio. 

(Jb) They endeavoured to find some term which 
should appropriately designate the whole person 
of Christ, as composed of deity and humanity 
As the New Testament contains no single word 
of this kind, they at last decided upon the word 
bkavdgoQOX ^EdvQpoiTrog^ God-man, as Tertullian 
had been accustomed to say, Dens et homo, and 
Origen, Qebg /cat dvQpojTrog 

(c) They called the power which the deity and 
humanity of Christ had of working in common, 
hkpyna SreavdgiK^, vis, sive operatio deovinhs 
This phrase first occurs m the Pseudo-Dionysius 
Areopagitus, Epist 4. Theologians, therefore, 
afterwards called the particular actions of Christ, 
as God and man, or his mediatorial works, opera- 
hones deoviriles; also, dTroTskEafiara. Vide s. 105. 

(2) Various terms were originally used to de- 
note the two subjects (jrpdypara, res, as Cyril of 
Alexandria calls them) connected m Christ. In 
the Latin church the oldest term was substantia. 
So TertuUian, “ substantim duac, — caro et spi- 
RiTus,” Adv Prax. 27. They had previously 
been contented with the simple formula “ Chris- 
tum esse Deum et hominem verum ” The word 
substantia was still used in this sense by the Latin 
church in the fourth century, and sometunes even 
by Leo the Great in the fifth century. It signified, 
as they used it, ens singulars, or individuum. It 
was, however, regarded as ambiguous, since it 
also signified existence itself and that which really 
IS. The word natura was gradually found to be 
more appropriate and definite. It had been early 
used by Ambrosius, but after the Council at 
Chalcedon, m the ^th century, it became, by 
means of Leo the Great, the usual and charac- 
teristic term of the catholic fathers. 

In the Greek church, also, many terms were 
originally in use. (a) 'YTcoaraaig. This word 
answers exactly to the Latin substantia It was 
used by Nestonus, and before him by many 
whose orthodoxy was never doubted, (b) <^vaig. 
This word was used at the same time in Egypt, 
and was one cause of the controversy between 
Cyril and Nestonus. Vide s. 102, iii (c) O-bcia. 
This word was early in frequent use ; but through 
the efforts of Cyril and the Roniin bishop, m the 
fifth century, the word (l>v(ng became current as 
orthodox. 

(3) The terms used to denote the whole Christ, 
as consisting of two natures 

The Latin church used the word persona for 
this purpose ; and this, being very definite and 
imambiguous, has been retained. Respecting its 
definition, &c , vide s. 104. But the Greek church 
had a great variety of terms to express the same 
thing, which occasioned the greatest confusion. 

(a) TlpocroiTTov. This word was, in fact, the 
least ambiguous, and answered exactly to the Latin 
persona, (a suppositum intelligens,yivhxch has its own 
proper subsistence.) In many churches this was 
originally the most common word. It was so 
even among the Syrians, who derived their word 
parsopa from it. Accordingly, Nestorius said, 
TTpoa w'lr ov av, /cat Svo vtt oar dcaig (natures) 
kv XpiGTip. But the word was uncommon in Con- 


stantinople, Egypt, and elsewhere. In these places 
they used instead the word — 

(b) 'yTToaraaig Among the Greeks this word 
means the actual existence (vTrap^ig) rf a thing, 
the existing thing , also, an maividual. It was 
therefore a far more ambiguous word than the 
other. Cyril used it to denote the whole Christ ; 
but Nestorius, his separate natures Vide s 102, 
III. Cyril and the Roman bishop said . alg 
Xpicrrdg, pia vTroaraffLg, dvo ^vaaig iv 
Xpicrrip This party prevailed, and introduced 
vTTOoTaa-ig as the common word by which the 
orthodox were distinguished. Even they, how- 
ever, sometimes still used the word TrpoawTroo^. 
The word vTroaTacng may also have been re- 
garded as more scriptural, from Hebrews, i 2, 
XapaKrijp vTrocFrdaewg ; but here the person is not 
the subject of discourse Vide s. 100. The 
Nestorians still adhered to their TrpoffWTrov and 
parsopa. 

(c) ^vaig This word was applied to the per- 
son of Christ by many teachers of the fourth 
century, long before Eutyches. Athanasius and 
Ephraem the Syrian had affirmed, without being 
pronounced heretics, that there was pia <pv<ng in 
Christ Eutyches, then, in the fifth century, 
thought that this word, already authorized by the 
cathohc fathers, was the best adapted to express 
the most mtimate connexion between the deity 
and humanity, in opposition to Nestorius. Vide 
s. 102, IV. His opponents, however, understood 
the word differently, and so made heresy out 
of it. 

(4) The words, comparisons, and established 
distinctions employed to illustrate the manner of the 
union of the two natures. 

(a) The most ancient words used by the fathers 
to denote the umon of the two natures convey 
the idea of a mixture of these natures. Among 
others was the word avyKpaaig, commixtio, and 
misceri, which is used by Tertullian (adv Prax.) 
and by Cyprian, and even m the fourth and fifth 
centuries by Gregory of Nyssa and Ephraem the 
Syrian. This word occasionally escaped even 
from Leo the Great, the zealous opponent of 
Eutyches. Of the same kind were the words 
which frequently occur in the writings of the 
Grecian, and more especially the Egyptian, 
teachers of the third and fourth centuries — viz , 
paratokr], paraTToiriaig, parapopfwaLg. But the 
word avvcKpaia was preferred by Nestonus and 
some others. But for this very reason it was 
rarely employed by his opponents The other 
words GvyKpaaig, /c.r. X, which denote a mixture 
of natures, were rejected at the Council at Chal- 
cedon, because they were used by Eutyches, and 
the word avwuig, unio, was there established in 
their place. 

(b) The illustrations of the manner of this 
union employed by the ancients. 

(a) Comparisons and images. Some of these 
are very gross, and exhibit very imperfect con- 
ceptions Tertullian said, (Adv. Prax. 27,) “ The 
deity and humanity in Christ were mixtvra quce- 
dam, ut electrum ex auro et argento ” Origen and 
Basihus the Great compared this union to iron 
heated in the fire (penetrated through and through 
by the fire,) Ephraem the Syrian, to a com- 
I pounded medicme , Origen, in another passage, 
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and Theodoras of Mopsuestia, to the mamage 
connexion {tuoo^ one Jlesh ) — a comparison of a 
more moral cast ; Cyril of Alexandria and Leo 
the Great, to the union of soul and body, which 
comparison they particularly advocated. 

(/3) Many new terminologies were invented after 
the controversies commenced, in order to distin- 
guish one sect from another, and to obviate various 
unscnptural representations. Thus, the natures 
in Christ were said to be connected axoiplffTcjQf 
adiaipcTiog, and dSiaXvrijjQ — i. e., indissolubly 
and permanently, and not merely for a season ; 
for the Gnostics taught that the -®on Christ was 
separated from the man Jesus at the time of the 
death of the latter; and Marcellus taught that 
the Logos would at some future time return to 
the Father. In opposition to these and similar 
errors, the above determinations were therefore 
adopted by the Council at Chalcedon. Thus, too, 
in opposition to Eutyches, this union was said to 
be a(Tuyxvr(t}Qi (such that a third nature had not 
arisen from the union of the two natures, as when 
material things are mingled ;) each nature existed 
by itself, unaltered in its kind, aTps'Trrojg. Christ, 
it was said, should be owe, €v 7rpdcra)7rov, fiia 
vTTOfjraaLQ 3’eaw0pa»7rov. This 'iviocig was said to 
be oucriojdrig, (not apparent, but real ;) vivoGTariKii, 
(such that the two natures remained unchanged 
as to their kind, although thejr were essentially 
united — a term used by C 3 nril,) 

(supernatural,) &c. After the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, the schoolmen of the West 
adopted these terminologies into their systems. 
The orthodox Greeks also constantly preserved 
them, in opposition to the Monophysites, Nes- 
tonans, and other heretics. 

II, Later Dutmctions. 

During the sixteenth century, after the death 
of Luther and Melancthon, not only were the old 
subtilties in the doctnne respecting the nature 
and person of Christ revived by many Lutheran 
theologians, but many new ones were introduced. 
The occasion of this was, the controversy re- 
specting the Lord’s Supper between the zealous 
a^erents of Luther and the Reformed theolo- 
gians. The Reformed doctnne was at that time 
approved by many Lutheran theologians. The 
opposing party, therefore, and especially James 
Andrea, Chancellor at Tubingen, and Mart. 
Chemnitz, endeavoured, by new distinctions in 
the doctrme respecting the person of Christ, to 
draw the line of distinction between the two sys- 
tems ^ finely as possible. Ecclesiastical authority 
was given to these distinctions by the “ Form of 
Concord.” Such subtilties as these do not ap- 
pear in the^ “ Loci Theologici” of Melancthon. 
On this subject the folio wmg particulars should 
be known — ^viz., 

(1) Luther afl&rmed the true and substantial 
presence of the body and blood of Christ in the 
Lord’s Supper. ^ But in the sixteenth century 
many of his disciples and zealous followers went 
beyond their teacher in this matter, ^me of 
them advocated in fact, if not in words, 2 ^physical 
presence of the body of Christ Beza, on the 
other hand, and other Reformed theologians, 
shewed, as Zwingli had done before, that this 


could not be supposed; considering that the 
human body of Christ is now in heaven, and 
could not, as a real human body, be present in 
more than one place at the same time. 

(2) Against these objections the Lutherans 
maintained, either the actual consta?it omnipre- 
sence of the body of Christ, as Andrea appears to 
have done, or, that it could be present every 
where (ubique), whenever and wherever he 
would, and the case required. This was the 
view of Luther, Chemnitz, Hulsemann, and 
many others. Hence they were called by their 
opponents Ubiqmtanans, and there was much 
controversy respecting the omnipresence of the 
body of Christ. 

(3) In order to render this presence of the 
body of Christ more intelligible, assistance was 
sought from the doctrme de commumcatione idio- 
maium interna et reali. Here Chemnitz was the 
most active. They proceeded on the ground that 
the human nature of Christ was umted in the 
most intonate manner with the divine nature, that 
It was penetrated, as it were, by the diTine na- 
ture, and received all divine attributes by com- 
munication. They invented for this purpose the 

genus communicatioms idiomatum majestaticum ” 
At length they displayed this fine web of sub- 
tilty and terminology in the “Form of Con- 
cord.” 

(4) Hereupon new dissensions and schisms 
arose m the Lutheran church m the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries For the theologians 
of Brandenburg rejected the “Form of Concord” 
altogether, and the theologians of Helmstadt dis- 
approved and rejected particular doctrines con- 
tained in it, such as the doctrine of the omni- 
presence of the human nature of Christ. The 
controversy which thus arose did great injury to 
he Lutheran church. 


SECTION CIV. 

A BRIEF EXHIBITION OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL SYSTEM 
RESPECTING THE PERSON AND THE TWO NATURES 
OP CHRIST, AN EXPLANATION OF THE ECCLESIAS- 
TICAL PHRASEOLOGY NOW IN USB IN THE DOC- 
TRINE **DB COMMUNICATIONB IDIOMATUM,” AND 
A CRITICAL JUDGMENT UPON THE SAME. 

From s. 102, the gradual origin and increase 
of the learned ecclesiastical distinctions and ter- 
minologies is clearly seen. The most important 
of these only are still retained. How many of 
them are plainly founded in the holy scriptures 
may be determmed by s, 100, 101. 

I. Established Form of Doctnne respecting the Person 
of Chnstf and the Union of his Two Natures. 

There are two natures in Christ, the divine and 
hurmn. The Son of God (i. e., the divine nature) 
united himself so closely and intimately with the 
human nature, that one persm is made from these 
two united natures. Person, in philosophical 
language, is a rational existence, (beasts then are 
not persons,) which has its being and subsistence in 
itself (subjectumintelligens, volens^libere agens.) 
Thus Boethius in his book, “de persona etnatura,” 
cap. 2. The abstract of person, or the existence 
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of such a being, is called This union, 
therefore, in being personal, (unio personalis,) is 
distinguished from the other kinds of union of 
God with his creatures, and even from that of 
God (the Father) with the man Jesus ; vide s 101, 
We may say that the triune God is in some sense 
united with Jesus But neither the Father nor 
the Holy Spirit have so connected themselves 
with the human nature of Christ, that we can say 
that the Father or the Holy Spirit became man. 
This can be said, on the authority of the Bible, 
only of the Son of God. The condition which 
arises from this union is called unio (svcoaig ) ; 
the beginning of this union, or the act of uniting, 
uratio, which is therefore synonymous with in- 
camatio, (Ivcrapfcwcrig.) This personal union is a 
real, not simply a moral, mystical, or figurative 
umon , still it IS a supernatural union, such that 
one nature is, as it were, penetrated by the other, 
{permeata,') although the manner, the internal 
modus, of this is to us inexplicable, and such that 
the most mtimate connexion subsists between the 
two in their mutual actions. Theologians call 
this union of one nature with the other, and their 
mutual relations, 7r£ptxwp?j(Ttf, observing, how- 
ever, that no mixture (crvyxvo-ic) of the two na- 
tures takes place, and also that this union is in- 
separable and indissoluble, (dxwptorwc.) Other 
distinctions and terminologies, which had their 
rise in the controversies relating to this subject, 
may be seen m s. 103. 

II Effects of this Personal Umon of the Two Natures; 
and the Consequences deduced from it. 

(1) The impersonality, dvvTrocrraala, imper- 
sonalitas, of the man Jesus, or of the human na- 
ture of Christ. Theologians maintain that the 
human nature of Christ does not subsist in itself, 
but in the person of the Son of God, or that in 
itself it IS dwToararoQ, and that it has iwiroara- 
(Tiav in him. For, if personality is ascribed to 
the human nature of Christ, he must be con- 
ceived as composed of two distinct persons. This 
distinction was directed principally against the 
opinions ascribed to the Nestorians, and also 
against the opinions of the ApoUinanans, Mono- 
theletse and Agnoetae. If we would form any 
clear idea from this distinction, we must under- 
stand It, not m a physical, but in a moral sense, 
as Ernesti remarks in his programm “ De incar- 
natione.” All that is intended by it is this, that 
the man Jesus never was a mere man, and never 
acted from simple human power (d^’ lavrov), in 
any such way as to be separated from the Son of 
God, and, as it were, independent of him. And 
this is the representation of the New Testament. 
When, therefore, Christ says, I do, /teach, &c., 
he speaks of the whole Christ, in which the di- 
vine is the superior and reigning nature, by which 
the inferior or human nature is governed and 
used as an instrument, just as we, when we speak 
of ourselves, our persons, mean soul and body to- 
gether. 

Note . — In this way,^ and in this way only, can 
we explain the fact thdt Christ should speak of 
himself in the very same discourse, and indeed m 
the very same sentence, as man, and again in such 
terms as the eternal and immutable God alone 


uses of himself— e. g , John, xvii. 5, “ Glorify me 
with the glory which I had with thee before the 
world was in the same manner as, when we 
speak of ourselves, we sometimes employ terms 
which are applicable only to a spiritual nature, 
and, at other times, terms which are applicable 
only to a corporeal nature , the former m rela- 
tion to the soul, the latter in relation to the body; 
because these two natures are united in us in one 
person. 

(2) Another consequence deduced from this 
community of the two natures is, that one nature 
communicates its own attributes to the other, (com- 
mumcare idiomata.') 

(а) If by this statement it is meant that the 
properties of each of the two natures are regarded 
as belongmg to the whole person, it is unobjec- 
tionable. For in the very same way we ascribe 
to man the attributes of soul and body, though 
exceedmgly diverse. Accordingly, the New Tes- 
tament and the discourses of Christ himself re- 
present that the glory which Christ, as to his di- 
vine nature, had with the Father from etermty, 
belonged also to his human nature, and, so frr as 
this nature was susceptible of this glory, was 
communicated to it, and became particularly 
visible from the commencement of his state of 
exaltation. Vide John, xvii. 5 j Phil. li. 9—11. 
Cf s. 101. 

(б) There is great objection, however, to the 
opinion, that all the attributes of one nature are 
really (interne ei realiter) communicated to the 
other. But the strict Lutheran theologians of the 
sixteenth century, and especially Chemnitz, were 
led by their views respecting the Lord’s supper to 
insist strongly upon this opinion. Vide s. 103, IL 
To meet the objections which would be brought 
agamst it, they made the following limitations — 

VIZ., 

(a) Because the Deity is incapable of change, 
the attributes of the human were not communi- 
cated to the divme nature, but only the attributes 
of the divine to the human. This commumcatio 
idiomatum was not, then, mutual or reciprocal. 

(j8) All the attributes of the divine nature can- 
not be communicated to the human, but only the 
attributa operativa, (those which imply action and 
activity,) e g., omnipotence, goodness, justice, &c. 
The attributa qmescentia, (those which imply rest 
and inaction,) e. g , infinity, eternity, &c., are 
incommunicable. Vide s. 18, HI. 2. 

But this opinion, after all these fine distinc- 
tions, is not founded in the scriptures, and the* 
texts cited in its behalf do not prove it.' Vide 
infra, de propositiombus idiomaticis. Moreover, 
it is liable to many objections. 

(«) Nothing more was necessary in order to 
the action of the human nature of Christ, than 
for It to be determmed and impelled by the divme 
nature in somethmg the same way as the human 
body IS impelled by the soul ; in which case each 
part retains its own attributes, and there is no 
necessity for the attributes of the soul to be com- 
municated to the body. This was the view of 
many of the most ancient and orthodox fiithera of 
the church. 

(1) The attributes of the Deity are inseparable. 
Where there is one, there are aU. And no con- 
ception, certainly no clear conception, can be 
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formed of such a division. The divine nature is 
altogether incapable of change. And if the.human 
natui’e were changed in any essential respect, 
Christ could not continue a true man. 

( 3 ) Christ himself said, that as a man he was 
unacquainted with many things. He changed 
his place as a man. He learned, and increased 
in wisdom. How, then, can I say, that as a 
man he was omniscient, omnipresent, and all- 
wise ? 

^ It is far better to be content with the more 
simple and more scriptural opinion, that each 
nature retained its peculiar attributes, and that 
the human nature was supported, gmded, and en- 
dowed with strength and wisdom hy the divine 
nature, whenever there was occasion Vide s. 
100, 101- And many good Lutheran theologians, 
even of the sixteenth century, acknowledged that 
this was sufl&cient. 

(3) Still another consequence deduced from 
the personal union of the two natures is the com- 
munio operahonum — 1 e , all the actions done by 
either of the two natures must be considered as 
the actions of the whole person. So whether 
Christ acts trom the impulse of the divine nature, 
or as man, in either case the whole person acts 
In the same way the actions of a man, whether 
of his soul or his body, are ascribed, without he- 
sitation, to the whole person. The most rational 
and intelligible opinion on this subject, however, 
IS this, that the humanity of Christ is the instiu- 
ment by which his deity acts , though in such a 
manner that the peculiar attributes and proper- 
ties of his humanity are not set aside. In all 
those actions, therefore, where the humanity of 
Christ had occasion for instruction, support, and 
guidance, it received the same from his divinity. 
Such actions (and all which belong to his me- 
diatonal work are such) are called by theolo- 
gians,' operationes deovinles. Vide s 103, 1. 1. 

The ancients expressed the same thing by say- 
ing that there was one will m Christ, and that his 
humanity assented to the will of his divinity, and 
acted accordmg to it So Nestorius, and even 
the orthodox of that age But after the contro- 
versy of the catholics with the Monotheletae, the 
former advocated two wills m Christ, the latter 
only one. Vide s 102, V. 

(4) From the theory of lihe personal union, and 
the communication of attributes, various formulte 
and modes of speech have been derived Only a 
part of them occur in the scriptures The rest, 
which should have been omitted, were occasioned 
by theological controversies. They are called 
propositiones, and are divided into two principal 
classes Respecting all the minutise of this sub- 
ject, vide Baumgarten, Glauhenslehre, where they 
are treated at length, [Cf also Hahn, s. 94, 
s 445.] 

I ** Propositiones Personales sive Hppostaticee^^ —i e, 
such as are derived from the notion of the Personal 
Union itself of the Two Natures m Christ, These 
are again divided into two classes 

( 1 ) Propositions in which the peculiar proper- 
ties of either of the two natures are ascribed to 
the wbcle person, or in which the concrete of the 
person is connected with the concrete of either of 
j the two natures — e. g , Christ is man, the son of 

L'— 


man, the son of David, where the concrete of the 
person is connected with the concrete of the 
human nature , or, Christ is God, the only begotten 
Son of God (m the theological sense), where the 
concrete of the person is connected with the con- 
crete of the divine nature Such propositions 
occur in the Bible and occasion no mistake. 

(2) Propositions m which the concrete of one 
nature is predicated of the other nature (concreta 
naturarum de se mvlcem prcedicantur) — e g , God 
IS man, the man Jesus is God, the son of Mary, 01 
of David, IS God, Theologians observe here, 
that the case is not the same with the abstracta 
naturarum Thus it would be improper to say, 
the humanity (of Chnst) is the deity (of Christ ) 
Anciently, in the fourth and fifth centuries, such 
propositions were frequently employed, vide s. 
102, butthey were objected to by Nestorius. They 
are indeed capable of a proper explanation, but 
they easily occasion mistake Besides, they have 
no analogy , as nobody says, animus est corpus, 
corpus est animus, See. The texts which are ap- 
pealed to (Rom. I 3 , Luke, 1 35 , Matt, xvi 
13, 16) are not in point. For the appellation. 
Son of God, in these texts, may be the name of 
person and of office, and is not necessarily the 
name of nature. In the text, 1 Cor xv 47, ‘‘ the 
second Adam is the Lord from heaven,” Kvpiog 
also IS the name of person, and not of nature. 

II " PioposUiones Idioniaticce, sive de Communicatiune 
Idiomatum f such as demote the Communication of 
Attributes, Idiomata, Piopiietates, AJ^ectiones 
These, again, ai e divided into two principal classes 

(1) Propositions in which the attributes of one 
nature are ascribed to the whole person (named 
from one of the two natures), or in which the 
subject IS either a concrete of person or a concrete 
of nature, but the predicate is an idioma of the 
divine or human nature. These are divided into 
three classes — viz , 

(A) Propositions in which the attributes and 
actions of one nature or the other are ascribed to 
the whole person, or, where the subject is a coti- 
creium personce, but the predicate an idiomaalteru- 
irtus natures. A proposition of this kind is called 
idiomatica, or, dvridorLKY], (dvridoaic, retnbutio.) 
This has analogy in its favour— e. g,man (the 
soul) thinks , man (the body) eats la this case, 
both of these actions are predicated of the whole 
person. Such propositions frequently occur in 
the scriptures — e. g , Chnst suffered, rose from 
the dead, wrought miracles by his own power, is 
mortal, is omnipotent. Thus in John, xvi. .51, “ / 
(the whole person speaks) came from heaven, (the 
divine nature ;”) John, x 12, “ I lay down my life 
(the human nature) for the sheep , ” and in many 
other texts. Vide Moms, p 143, s. 4. 

(B) Propositions in which the attributes pecu- 
liar to each nature are predicated of the same^ or 
m which the subject is a concrete of one nature, 
and the predicate an idioma of the same nature ; 
as when we say, the soul is immortal, the body is 
mortal Thus Matt, ii 1, Jesus was bom; Acts, 11 . 
22, 23, Jesus was crucified , or, making the sub- 
ject a concrete of the divine nature, the only be- 
gotten Son of God, (if this name is given to the 
divine nature,) wasfrom^the beginning, created the 
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li'orld, IS omnipotent, &c. This language is Tery 
common in the Bible , and the nature ^vlnch is 
the subject of discourse is often expressly men- 
tioned — e. g., Chnst Kard. adpica. Vide Morus, 
p. 142, s. 1, n. 1. 

(C) Propositions in which the peculiar attri- 
butes of one nature are predicated of the other. 
These propositions are divided into two classes, 
corresponding to the two natures in Christ. 

(a) Propositions in which the attributes of the 
human nature are predicated of the divine nature, 
or where the subject is a concretum divince naturce, 
but the predicate an idioma naturce humance. This 
is called ISLoirobjaLg, because the divine nature 
appropriates to itself what belongs to the human 
nature. The texts cited as examples are the fol- 
lowing — VIZ , Gal, IV. 4, “ God sent his Son, 
born of a woman-,” Rom v 10, “ We are recon- 
ciled with God, through the death of his Son 
Acts, ill. 15, “ The prince (auctor) of hfe was 
slam 1 Cor. li. 8, Ye have crucified the Lord 
of glory ” but especially Acts, xx. 28, God 
bought the church with his blood.” But the 
readmg in the last passage is very uncertain. 
Vide s. 37. And though some of these and other 
texts may possibly be examples in point, they are 
not distinctly so. For the appellation Son, Son 
of God, in these passages, may be the name of the 
whole person of the God-man (Messiah), and is 
not necessarily the name of the divine nature 

(5) Propositions in which the attributes of the 
divine nature are predicated of the human nature ; 
or in which the subject is a concrete of the hu- 
man nature, but the predicate an attribute of the 
divine nature. This is called, KoivoJi^ia rwv 
Oe'iojv, sc, ihojpdrojv, perddooig, VTrepvipoxns, 
genus aoxfipo-riKov, sive majestaticum, 
because divme attributes are communicated to the 
man Jesus — e g , Jesus, or the Son of man, is 
almighty, omnipresent, omniscient, &c. The most 
probable texts are John, iii. 13 , ti. 62, “ The Son 
of man will return to heaven, where he was be- 
fore.” But these do not teach that divine attri- 
butes are communicated to the human nature of 
Christ ; and, in truth, the phrase Yioe duBgojirov 
here denotes the whole person, the Messiah, al- 
though the appellation is taken from his humanity. 
The texts. Matt, xxvni. 18, 20, “All power is 
given to me in heaven and in earth,” and “ I am 
with you,” &c., (from which the communication 
of omnipotence and omnipresence to the humanity 
of Christ has been concluded,) are irrelevant to 
this pomt ; for they treat of the state of exalta- 
tion, and the whole Christ speaks of himself, and 
not merely his humanity. For other texts, vide 
Morus, p. 144, n. 3. 

Note — This whole third class of propositions 
was disapproved even by many of the ancient fa- 
thers, who were of the opmion that it should be 
entirely discarded, because it has no clear autho- 
rity from scnpture. So On gen and many others. 
But Cyril and Leo the Great, in the fifth century, 
advocated these propositions in opposition toNes- 
tonus. And in the seventeenth century, Chem- 
nitz and the “ Form of Concord” brought them 
again into vogue; and especially the 
auchematicum, on account of their bearing on the 
doctrine of the Lord’s supper, Morus, 1, 1. n. 2. 

They ought to be discarded for the following 


reasons— viz., (1 ) They have no clear support from 
scripture , vide supra. (2) They are contradic- 
tory to all the analogies to which we can appeal 
m other cases Who would say, the soul dies ; 
the mind eats, digests ; the body thinks, philoso- 
phizes ? although, indeed, the concretum naturae, 
man, is used in such cases. They give nse to 
propositions which, though capable of a reason- 
able explanation, are very oifensive in their form, 
and the occasion of ridicule from the thoughtless. 
Such are the following - God died, and was huried; 
the man Jesus is eternal, Mary was the mother of 
God , one of the Trinity was crucified, &c. All 
the offensiveness of these propositions is removed 
by using the name of the person, Chnst. (3) Such 
expressions lead the great ma'^s of men into gross 
and material conceptions of God, and confirm 
them in such conceptions, which they are always 
inclined to form. For this reason they were 
discarded by Nestorius, though even he admitted 
that they might he explained in such a way as to 
give a true sense. Cf Morus, p 145, n 2. 

(2) The second class of propositiones idiomatica* 
comprises those propositions in which the works 
belonging to the mediatorial office of Christ are 
ascribed to the person, named fimm either of the 
two natures, or from both united. This class is 
called genus propositionum dTroreXeaparLKov, from 
cLTroTeXkapara, effectus sive opus, sc. mediafonum. 
This is thus described in the language of the 
schools Apotelesmata, sive actiones ad opus 
mediatorium pertinentes tribuuntur subjecto, vel ah 
humana, vel a divina, vel ah utraque natura deno- 
minato^'* This corresponds with analogy, be- 
cause these actions were performed through the 
union of the two natures. Such propositions 
frequently occur m the scnptures, and are founded 
upon the communio operaiionum utnusque naturae 
Thus I can say, Christ raises the dead, redeems 
and judges men. But I can also say, either that 
the Son of God, (m the theological sense,) or that 
Jesus, the Son of man, does the same things, Luke, 
IX 56 , Gal. 111 . 13 , 1 John, ni. 8 , Heh. i. 3 , 

VL 20. 

This genus apotelesmaticum is made very pro- 
minent m the “ Form of Concord,” on account 
of the controversy in the sixteenth century be- 
tween Osiander and Stancarus, theologians of 
Konigsberg Osiander taught that Christ atoned 
for the sms of men only as God, and not as man. 
Stancarus, on the other hand, taught that the 
human nature only, and not the divme, was con- 
cerned in the mediatorial work. The other theo- 
logians decided justly that both natures were here 
concerned. These two theologians, indeed, ex- 
joressed themselves inaptly, but appear not to 
Thave been so unscnptural in their opmions as 
many supposed them to be. Osiander only de- 
signed by his declarations to exhibit, m a clear 
light, the high worth of the merits of Christ; and 
Stancarus only wished to obviate the mistake 
that Christ endured sufferings and death as God. 
As for the rest, vide Morus, p. 146, last note. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE WORK OF CHRIST, AND WHAT HAS 
BEEN EFFECTED BY IT, 

SECTION CV. 

SCRIPTURAIi NAMKS ANI> DKSCRIPTIONS OF THE WORKS 
OF CHRIST, AND THEIR SALUTART EFFECTS, ALSO, 
THE NAMES OP CHRIST AS THE SAVIOUR OF THE 
WORLD 

I General Names of the Worhs of Christ fo^ itie 
good of Men 

(1) '"Epyov is frequently used in the New Tes- 
tament in the discourses of Christ himself, John, 
IV. 34 , xvii, 4, It signifies the business^ works, 
v/hichhe had undertaken In the passages cited, 
his business is called epyov rou TrurpoQ, or rov 
TTSfiipavrog I because it is considered as a com- 
mission given him by the Father. It is also 
called kvroXri, mandatum, commission, John,x. 18 j 
XU 49. 

(2) Many ecclesiastical terms were afterwards 
adopted in addition to these scriptural terms. 
Among these is the word munus, which is very 
appropriate, as it means business, work , and thus 
answers to Cjoyov. The word officium was used 
in the same sense, and became the most common 
name for the work of Christ in the Latin church 
TertuUian says (con. Marc. iii. 16), respecting 
Christ, “ Officium prophet©, nuntiantis divmam 
voluntatem.” Hilarius, of Poictiers, in the fourth 
century, says, “ Officium Christi propnum cogm- 
tiouem Dei afferre,” and “ Officium Christi pcenale.” 
These terms were retained in the protestant 
church, and officium and officia were the most 
common terms with Melancthon, Chemmtz, and 
others. But because, lu Germany, munus and 
officium were commonly rendered by words which 
denoted offices, posts of honour, (Germ, Amt, 
dShrenamt,) they were so rendered here, and in 
this way occasion was given to associate several 
incorrect ideas with this subject. So they spoke 
of the mediatorial office of Christ, instead of his 
mediatorial work; and of the three offices of 
Christ, instead of his threefold work, or the three 
parts of his mediatorial work. On account of 
this ambiguity of the words officium and munus, 
Ernesti preferred to say, “ De opere Christi 
salutari.” 

II. General Description of the Objects of the Mission of 
Christ, and of the Benefits flowing to Men through 
him, 

(1) In soine passages the object of his advent 
to the earth is stated in general terms to be to 
rescue men from their unhappy condition, and to 
transfer them into a more happy situation — e. g , 
John, ill. 16, “ Those who believe in him shall 
not be miserable, (/x^ dTroXKvaOaL,) but shall be- 
come happy, (^w^v Ixfitj/.)” Also, Heh. ix, 15, 
where dTroXvTpojaLQ means liberatio ah infortwnio, 
and KXrjpovofxia, possessio beatitatis. Cf Luke, 
xix. 10, 1 Tim. 1 . 15. Christ is said to have 
come, 1 J ohn, iii. 5, 8, djiapriag aipetv and Xvtiv 


ipya Tov diatoXov, peccata. The word 
which occurs frequently in these passages, like 
the Hebrew mvolves the two ideas of 

freemg from misery and translating into a happy 
condition. The same is true of the word 
(TCJTTJpLa. 

(2) In other passages the benefits which Christ 
has bestowed, and his desert of the human race, 
are comprised in a shorter descnption, and only 
particular parts of his work are mentioned — e. g., 
John, i. 17, which treats of the great advantages 
which Christianity has over the Mosaic doctrine 
and institute, (vopog ) Christianity bestows the 
greatest blessings, %apie ical dXrjdeLa — assurance 
of the most sincere love of God, or of his free, 
unmerited grace, and of his truth. John, xiv. 6, 

“ I am the wag, the truth, and the life” — i. e., I am 
he through whom you come to God, who qualifies 
you to enter the abodes of the blessed ; and this 
my promise is true , you may safely confide in it , 

I am the author and giver of life — i. e., of happi- 
ness. Heb u. 14, “ By his death he deprived the 
devil, the author of all injury and wretchedness, 
of his power to harm ; he freed us from the fear 
of death, and procured us the pardon of our sms.” 
The passage, 1 Cor. i 30, should be cited in this 
connexion: “Through him God has bestowed 
upon us true wisdom — has estabhshed a dispen- 
sation which truly deserves the name of a wise 
dispensation, (m opposition to the pretended wis- 
dom of men, ver. 21 ;) he is the cause of our 
forgiveness — God pardons us on his account , he 
sanctifies us through him, (after forgiveness has 
been bestowed ;) to him we owe deliverance from 
the power, dominion, and punishment of sin.” 

III. Scriptural Titles which are given to Christ as the 
Saviour of the Woj Id. 

The names, Messiah, Christ, King, Lord, which 
denote the elevation and dignity of Christ, have 
also a reference to the benefits which he bestowed 
upon us, and to the works which he performed 
for the good of men. Eor he is Messiah, King, 
Lord, for the very purpose of delivering us from 
misery, and of bestowing blessmgs upon us. 
These titles have been considered, s. 89, 98. 
Their doctrinal meaning, then, as applied to this 
subject, IS Swrryp, (/cocr/zou,) Saviour, Benefactor 
of men. The following titles imply more di- 
rectly the idea of his being the Benefactor of our 
race. 

(1) ’Itjoovg, This is indeed the name by 
which he is more properly distinguished as man ; 
but at the same time it may have been given to 
him as a significant name, denoting his future 
works and destination, according to the custom 
m giving names, common in the East. Indeed, 
the New Testament expressly declares that he 
received this name by divine appointment, on 
the command of the angel Swcrti Xahv avrov dirh 
apapriSjv, Matt. i. 21 , Luke, i. 31 , li. 21. This 
name was common among the Jews at the tune 
of Christ, and is the name of the Jewish leader, 
Joshua, which is accordingly rendered ^Iticovq 
by the LXX, and Heb. iv. 8. The Hebrew name 
or is derived from Hiph. 
which answers to (as aojnjpia does to 

» 
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and signifies, according to Hebrew and 
Greek usage, not merely a deliverer, but in general, 
a benefactor, one who bestows blessings. 

(2) Swr^p. This word agrees in signification 

with ^lr](TovQ, and answers to the old German 
word, Heiland, (Saviour.) For aojrrjp denotes 
one who has not only saved a person from ex- 
tremity and wretchedness, but translated him into 
a happy condition. Cicero says, (m Verr. ii 63,) 
“ Is est Soter, qui salutem dedit,” and remarks 
that it is “ ita magnum, ui latino uno verho ex‘ 
primi non possit.” Vide Ernesti, Cl Cic. m h v. 
In this sense the Greeks applied it to their gods 
— e. g , to Jupiter, (so also it is applied to Go , 
Luke, i. 47 ,) also to their rulers — e. g., An- 
tiochus, Ptolemy Soter. So Philo names the 
emperor. The LXX give this name to Moses 
and other Jewish leaders. Christ now is called 
in the New Testament, by way of eminence, 
2wrj)p 70V Koo-jxov, the Saviour of the world, the 
Benefactor of the human race, Luke, ii. II , John 
iv. 42. So when the word is spoken of 

Christ, It signifies to bless, and cr(x)K6fzavot, the 
blessed, is a name given to pious Christians, 
2 Cor. ii. 15 , and aiorrjpia signifies all the 
blessedness which Christians receive from Christ, 
not only in the life which is to come, but m that 
which now is, 1 Pet. i. 10, seq. 

(3) MeaiTTiQ. This word was used in vanous 
senses by the ancients. Among the Greeks it 
meant conciliator, (a negotiator, or peace-maker 
between contending parties,) sponsor, arbiter. 
When this term is applied to Christ in the New 
Testament, it is taken from Moses, and implies a 
comparison of Moses with Chnst Moses is 
called by Philo (de v. Mos.), and by Paul ; GaL 
in. 19, peair'rjQ, in the sense of mediator, ambas- 
sador, negotiator (mternuntius, mterpretes), as me- 
diator between God and the Israelites ; because he 
spoke and acted in the name of the Israelites 
with God, and m the name of God with the 
Israelites. The passage. Dent. v. 5, where Moses 
describes himself as standing dvd pkaov Kupi'ov 
Kal \aov, affords the origin of this appellation. 
With this the works of Christ were compared ; 
he was called, I Timothy, li. 5, fXEatrrjg Qeov 
Kai dv9p(x)7rov, partly inasmuch as he treats with 
God m the name of men, and does with God 
eveiything which is possible for our good , and 
partly because he treats with men in the name of 
God, and, as his ambassador, foimds a new in- 
stitute, and assures to men the complacency and 
favour of God. In this respect he is called, 
Heb.viii.6,jLt£(r£rj7e Kpeirrovog diaOrjKrig' ix. 14, 
KOLvrjg diaOrjicijg, the founder of a new and 
more excellent dispensation than the ancient 
Mosaic dispensation. Cf. xii. 24. 

(4) '0 rjpotprjrrjg, the prophet, an ancient 
Jewish appellation of the Messiah, since he was 
conceived to be the greatest of aU the messen- 
gers and teachers sent from God. This term is 
denved pnncipally from the passage. Dent, 
xviii. 15, which is referred to Jesus by Peter, 
Acts, ill. 22, seq. ; and by Stephen, Acts, ,vh. 37. 
Vide s. 91. 

(5) '0 diToardkog. This appellation occurs 
Heb V. 1, drcoaToXog — Trig bpoXoyiag ripwv — 
the messenger, ambassador of God, whom we 


(Christians) profess. Christ frequently, espe- 
ciaUy in John, applies to himself the phrase bv 
dirkaTSikEv b Oeog, John, xvii. 

The various other titles which were given to 
Christ, from the particular benefits which he 
conferred upon men, including the figurative 
names, apxi^^pBvg, dyvog, apTceXog, ^vpa, will be 
noticed in their proper places. 

SECTION CVI. 

WHAT IS CONSIDERED IN THE SCRIPTURES AS PRO- 
PERLY BELONGING TO THE WORK WHICH CHRIST 
PERFORMED FOR THE GOOD OF MEN; EXPLANA- 
TION OF THE WORD “ REDEMPTION,” AS USED IN 
THE BIBLE, AND WHAT IS THE MOST CONVENIENT 
AND NATURAL ORDER AND CONNEXION FOR EX- 
HIBITING THE DOCTRINE OP THE ENTIRE MERITS 
OP CHRIST 

I. What belongs to the Work of Christ, O) to 
Redemption 

(1) The declaration of his doctrine, and in- 
struction respecting it. To this many of the 
titles applied to him refer . as 6 Trpotprjrrjg, b diroff- 
ToXog, (s. 105,) biSdaKaXog, k. t. X. Respecting 
the discharge of his office as teacher, vide s. 94. 
It needs only to be remarked here, that instruc- 
tion in this divme doctrine is by no means men- 
tioned in the New Testament as the only object 
of the advent of Christ , still it is represented as 
a great object, and as an essential part of his work 
upon the earth, or of the work of redemption. 
So he himself represents it. In John, xvu. 3, 4, 
he expressly mentions instruction in the true 
religion (“ that they should acknowledge thee 
as the true God”) as belonging to the Ipyov 
which was ^ven him by the Father to do , and 
in John, xviii. 37, he says, that he was born 
and had come into the world in order to propa- 
gate the true religion, (aXg^eiav.) He every- 
where taught that he was lawgiver and king 
so far as he was a true, an infallible teacher, that^ 
he reigned over the mmds of men, not by exter-* 
nal power and constraint, (hke the kings of the 
earth,) hut by the internal power of the fruth 
which he preached. Cf. John, lii. 34 ; xii. 49, 50. 

(2) The sufferings and death which he endured 

for the good of men. This, too, Christ himself 
always mentions as an essential part of this work 
— e. g , John, iiL 14, seq. In the allegory, John, 
vi. 51, where he compares himself with the 
manna, he means by the bread of heaven the doc- 
trine respecting his person, ^and especially re- 
specting the sacrifice of his body for the good 
of men, (vir^p Koapov j) which he incul- 

cates as a doctrine of the first importance. In 
John, xii. 27, he says, “ For this purpose (to die 
for the good of men, vide ver. 24) God had 
brought him into such distress, and therefore he 
would readily and cheerfully endure it.” Cfi 
John, xiv. 31. The institution of the Lord’s 
Supper was designed to commemorate “ his blood 
shed for the remission of sins ]5^tt. xxri. 28. 
That Christ died for the good of all men is the 
universal doctrine of all the apostles ; Heb. ii. 9. 
P^ul calls this s^ermg of Jesus unraKorj , Rom. 
v. 19, coll. Phil. ii. 8 , Heb. v. 8 j because he en- 
dured it in obedience to the will of God. He 
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contrasts it with the rra^aKof) of Adam, and says 
that by it we have obtained forgiveness and the 
remission of sms. If, then, we would adhere 
to the declarations of the scriptures, we shall 
not separate this part from the other ; but con- 
sider them both, one as much as the other, as 
belonging to the work of Chnst. 

Many indeed maintain that the annunciation 
and diffusion of his doctrine was the only object 
of the hfe of Christ upon earth, and that his 
death is to be considered merely as a martyrdom, 
by which he gave an example and pattern of 
steadfastness and devotion to the will of God, and 
a confirmation of the truth of his doctrine. But, 
(a) The assertion that this was the only object 
of kis Ufe is inconsistent with the declarations of 
scripture. We do not find that the scriptures 
particularly mention his death as an example of 
steadfastness, at least, they do not dwell upon 
this view, or regard it as the principal point. 
JRemzssion of sms and eternal hfe are mentioned 
by Chnst himself as the pnncipal object which 
he had in view, John, lu. 16 , Matt xxvl 
(i) As to the other assertion, that his doctrine 
was proved and confirmed by Ms death, we find 
not a single passage among all that speak of his 
death and the object of it which give us to un- 
derstand that the truth and divinity of his reh- 
gion was proved and confirmed by this means, 
although they were so by his resurrection and 
ascension. The passage, Heb. ii 10, cannot be 
appealed to in proof of this assertion ; for did 
TTaOriiidriov means, after sufferings and death had 
been endured, and refers to Christ. Nor can the 
passage, John, xvii. 19, be appealed to, “ I have 
sanctified (according to some, sacnficed) myself, 
that they Mso might be sanctified by the truth ” 
The meaning of this passage is “ I have entirely 
consecrated (as ver. 17) myself to this service, m 
order to give them an example which they should 
follow m the proclamation of the true religion ; 
that they also may deny themselves, take up my 
cross, renounce all worldly prospects, and live 
-solely for me and my cause.” Thus we see that 
on this subject the opinions of Christ and of 
the first Christians were entirely different from 
those above mentioned, and we ought not to 
ascribe to those times and writers the ideas 
which are now current among so many. But, 
in not considering the death of Christas designed 
to confirm the truth of his doctrines, the scrip- 
tures are entirely right. And if they had so con- 
sidered it, they would plainly have *^been wrong. 
It is strange that those who advocate this point 
should have overlooked this. For, 

(c) The steadfast death of a martyr can never 
prove the truth of the doctrine for which he dies , 
for almost all religions can point to their heroic 
rnarms. His own firm belief of the truth for 
which he died is all that can be concluded from 
the death of a martyr The religion of Jesus, 
therefore, would have a very uncertain ground if 
it rested upon this fact, and depended for proof 
upon this argument Besides, although Jesus 
died with great firmness and magnanimity, it is 
still certain that he did not endure death with 
that tranquillity and joy which have been ad- 
I mired m so many martyrs of the Christian and 
the other religions. Consider his agony in Gethse- 


mane, Luke, xxiL, and previously, John, xii. 27 
If this, then, were all, Jesus has been surpassed 
by many martyrs. Vide s. 95, II. 

(d) Luring the short continuance of his office 
as teacher, Jesus did not exhibit the whole com- 
pass of the doctrines of his religion, even to his 
apostles, because he was with them but a short 
time, and the truths to be taught were many, and 
the disciples were as yet incapable of receiving 
most of them, John, xvi. 12. It was not till 
after his death that these doctrines, in all their 
extent, were exhibited, developed, and applied 
by the apostles, and were at the same time in- 
creased by the addition of many others about 
which Jesus had said nothing clearly. He de- 
signed to prepare the ground, and to begm to 
sow, but they were to enter into the full harvest , 
John, iv. If, then, as is frequently said, he de- 
signed to seal or confirm his doctrine by his death, 
he could only confirm so much of it as he himself 
had already taught, leaving us m uncertainty re- 
specting the rest, and respecting its whole later 
development. 

(e) If the writers of the New Testament be- 
lieved that Jesus lived upon the earth merely for 
the purpose of teaching, it is hard to see why they 
should ascribe such distinguished excellences to 
his person , and why the Leity should be united 
with him m a manner m which it never was with 
any other man, or any other created being As 
a mere man, he might have been taught by God, 
and have preached a doctrine revealed to him by 
God, and have founded a new religion and reli- 
gious institutions, as Moses and the prophets did, 
and afterwards the apostles themselves. He him- 
self delivered only the smallest part of his doc- 
trines ; nor did he widely disseminate even these. 
He taught only three years, in a few provinces, 
within the small circuit of Judea and Galilee ; 
and he saw but little fruit of bis labours The 
apostles, on the other hand, lived through a long 
course of years, added to the number of the 
doctrines of the Christian religion, and widened 
their scope, disseminated them through many 
countries, and saw the happiest results of their 
labours. In short, they did, as Chnst himself 
predicted, greater things than he himself accom- 
plished, John, XIV. 12. Were Chnst, then, a 
mere teacher, he must in many respects give place 
to his apoi^es, and rank as inferior to them. On 
this supposition, he would only have the prefer- 
ence of originating, founding, and giving the tone 
to his religion ; while, on the contrary, accord- 
ing to the representations of the apostles, and 
before them of John the Baptist, he had an infi- 
nite superiority over them, and over all the 
teachers who had preceded or would follow them. 
These had done and could do nothing which 
could hear any comparison with what he had 
done for the human race, for to him alone are 
men indebted for their entire happiness here and 
hereafter. Even John the Baptist, whom Christ 
described as the greatest of all prophets, esteemed 
himself unworthy to offer him the most menial 
service, John, i. and in 28 — 36 Whosoever 
believes in him has eternal life.” Where was 
this ever said of a prophet or apostle ? Where is 
it said that whoever believes on Moses or Paul 
has eternal hfe ? The writers of the New Testa- 
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ment, then, must have supposed, if they do not 
speak and judge quite inconsistently, that the de- 
sign of God, in the mission and death of Christ, 
extended to something more than mere instruc- 
tion and example. They must have believed that 
he was a far more exalted person than any hu- 
man teacher who preceded or would follow him. 

(f) Where is it said, respecting James, Stephen, 
or any other martyr, that he died for men ? But 
this would have been said of them if this language 
had meant nothing more than giving an example 
and furnishing confirmation to a doctrine Paul 
himself protests against this idea, as derogatory 
to Christ, and abhorrent to the feehngs of Chris- 
tians, 1 Cor 1 13. 

II Explanation of the word a7roXi5Tp£o<rif or Xurpcoo-ic, 
(Redemption,) and a development of the idea con- 
tained in it 

(1) The primary and literal signification of 
XvTpoij) is, to redeem by the payment of a ransom 
of money or something else. For Xvrpov is pre- 
tium redemptionis, and is used by the LXX to 
translate the Hebrew ‘iDD, Exodus, xxx 12, seq. 
Thus It is used, e. g , when speaking of redemp- 
tion from captivity or slavery, which is effected 
by the payment of a ransom, or when speaking 
of a person’s property which is m the hands of 
another, and which he then redeems. In this 
sense Xvrpow frequently corresponds to the He- 
brew words bw and niD, and XvTpwaiQ to the 
substantives derived from them — e g., Lev. xxv. 
25, 30, 48, 49. But, 

(2) A.vrpovv and XvTpwaig frequently convey 
the general idea of any rescue and deliverance 
from an unhappy situation, as from slavery, or 
deliverance from any other, even moral evil, 
without either the literal payment of a ransom, or 
anything like it, precisely hke rnc and bw. 
Slavery and captivity so often befel the Hebrews 
that they were in the habit of comparing every 
species of wretchedness with this severe calamity. 
Captivity stood with them for great calamity , as , 
Job, xlii 10, God freed Job from captivity when 
he restored lum to health and prosperity. Cap- 
tured people, Ps. Im. 7, signifies unJu^py people. 
Every deliverance from misfortune, even where 
no ransom, in the literal sense, was paid, was with 
them XvTpwaLQ", the deliverer, Xvrpwrjjg^ the 
means of deliverance, Xvrpoy, as Morus properly 
translates it. It is not said merely of deliverance 
from bodily evil, but is transferred to spiritual 
evil. Accordmgly, the LXX frequently translate 
rn& and bw by aw^siv, Job, xxxin. 28 ; and by 
pvtuQai, Is. L 2; which are then synonymous 
with XvTpovv. 

(3) The writers of the New Testament follow 

this Hebrew and Hebrew-Greek usage, and em- 
ploy these words to denote any preservation and 
deliverance, even in cases where no ransom, in 
the proper sense, is paid— e. g , 7]pkpa a^Xvrpbi- ' 
(TEwg, Eph. IV. 30 ; kyyi^Ei L^e, 

xxi. 28 , and dTroXvTpioaig rov adifparog, ^ Rom. 
viii 23 ; and Moses is called, Acts, vii. 35, the 


XvrpwTfjg of the Israelites, although he paid no 
ransom for them In this sense is d7roXvrpo)cng 
applied by Jews and Christians to the Messiah, 
and denotes, when spoken of him, the rescue and 
deliverance which he has procured for us. 

In all the variety of their opinions respecting 
the Messiah and his designs, the Jews differed 
also m opinion respecting this dehverance which 
they were expecting from him. 

{a) Many Jews, who supposed the Messiah 
would be a temporal ruler, placed this XvTpwaig 
Xaov, principally, at least, m a temporal deliver- 
ance of their nation from its enemies and op- 
pressors. Cf XvTpovv ’lapaTjX spoken of the 
Messiah, Luke, xxiv 21 , which is expressed by 
dTroicaQiardvaL (SacnXsiav rip ’icrpaj^X, Acts, i. €. 

(5) But those of the Jews who were better in- 
structed undei stood this aTroXvrpojcng which was 
ascribed to the Messiah in a spiritual and moral 
sense only. In this sense Christ himself and his 
apostles always understood it. Now it was com- 
mon to conceive of Sin as having a power and 
domimon which it exercised over sinners, (vide 
s. 85, I ,) and to conceive of the author of sin 
(the deceiver of our first parents) in the same 
way , and so of Death, (the consequence and pu- 
nishment of sm,) which is described as a tyrant, 
who has men in his power One who perishes, 
or becomes miserable, is his captive and slave. 
But, according to the representations of the New 
Testament, Christ frees us (a) fron» the power 
and dominion of sm by means of instruction and 
counsel received by us in faith. *AXiiQtia kX&v- 
QspuiffEi vpdg — Ytog vjidg EXEyOEpwceL, k.t.X., 
John, viii. 32 — 36. He accomplishes this deli- 
verance by means of his doctrine and example. 
But (/3) he frees us also from the punishment of 
sin, or procures us forgiveoess, by his death, 
(atonement.) We cannot experience the good 
resulting from the first part of this redemption, 
and have no true capacity for it, before we are 
made sure of the second. 

This twofold deliverance is expressed by va- 
rious phrases, which sometimes denote the one 
kind, sometimes the other, and sometimes the 
two together Among these phrases are the fol- 
lowing — dirb dfiapriSiv, Matthew, i 21 j 
KaOapil^Hv dirb djiapTLag, John, l 7, 9, &c. So 
also Xurpotu and Xvrpwaig are used sometimes to 
express the one kmd of deliverance or the other, 
and sometimes both together, Heb. ix. 12 ; 1 Pet 
1 . 18 ; Rom. lu. 24. What is expressed by the 
phrase Xvrpovv drrb dbiKiag, Titus, ii. 14, is ex- 
pressed by E^aipEtv, Gal. i. 4 ; and Christ himself 
says he gave his life Xvrpov dvrl ttoXXCjv — i. e., he 
died for the delivery and rescue of men, Matt, 
XX. 28. In the same way, the other words of 
buying and redeeming are used mostly for every 
kind of rescue and deliverance, and m this sense 
are transferred to Christ; as, dyopd^Eiv, i^ayo- 
pdKsLv, 1 Cor. vii. 23 “ The Lord that bought 

them,” 2 Pet. ii, I , Gal. iii. 13 ; Rev. v. 9. 

Ill, The Order and Connexion in which the particular 
topics belonging to the Article respecting the Merits 
of Christ may be most conveniently and naturally 

It treated. 

It is most natural here to have respect to the 
twofold object of the mission of Christ; (a) to 
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free men from the unhappy condition into which 
they are brought hy sm, “that they may not 
perish,” John, iii. 16 ; and (6) to procure for them 
true happiness in the present and the future 
world, “that they should have eternal life,” John, 
uhi supra. Hence appears the propriety, in the 
systematic treatment of theology, of separating 
the doctrine respecting the work (opus) of Christ, 
from the doctrine respecting the good, or the 
benefits themselves, which Christ has procured 
for us hy his work, (beneficia Christi.) The first 
part exhibits the means which God employs to 
recover the human race through Christ ; the se- 
cond part, the results of what Christ did. This 
same distinction is made in the holy scriptures 
in other places besides John, hi,, as Rom, v. 
9, 10, ^dvaroQ is the opus Ckristi; KaraXkayr} is 
the result, or the blessmg which Christ bestows ; 
2 Tim. 1 . 10, “through the gospel (opus Christi) 
he has brought life and immortality to light, (^be- 
neficia.)” According to the example of the Bible, 
therefore, the whole subject may be arranged in 
the following manner — yvz , 

L Of the work of Christ, or the redemption 
which he has effected, — his mediatorial work, (re- 
demptio.) This comprises, 

(1) Deliverance or redemption from the pu- 
nishment of sm, which is effected by his death or 
his blood, together with the doctnne of the justifi- 
cation OT forgiveness of men, the fruit of this re- 
demption S. 108 — 115, inch 

(2) Dehverance from the power and dominion 
of sin, which is effected, through divine assistance, 
by the instruction which Christ gives by his doc- 
trine and example S. 116, 117. 

Each of these kmds of deliverance belongs 
equally to this dTToXvT^uioiq, qv redemption. Only 
we must have the forgiveness of our past sms, 
and assurance of the same, before we can avail 
ourselves of what is contained in the second part. 
Hence we have adopted this order. And so the 
Bible teaches , we are first pardoned, then sancti- 
fied. The first is effected by the death of Christ, 
the second, with divine assistance, by the instruc- 
tions of Christ, when received and obeyed in faith. 

11. On the result of all these works undertaken 
for the good of men, or the blessedness to which 
men attain m this life and the life to come, in 
consequence of these works, (beneficia Christi.) 
S. 118—120, inch 

But before we enter upon tHs plan, we must 
say a few words respecting the method com- 
monly pursued, especially in former times, in dis- 
cussmg the doctrme of the mediatorial work of 
Chnfit; s. 107. 

SECTION evil. 

OF THE METHOD FORMEKLY ADOPTED OF COVSIDER- 

ING THE WORK OP CHRIST, AS CONSISTING OF THE 

PROPHETIC, PRIESTLY, AND KINGLY OFFICES. 

It has been for a long time the custom in the 
protestant, and especially in the Lutheran church, 
to consider the mediatorial work of Christas con- 
sistmg of three offices, (munera, officia. Germ. 
JSmtem) — vizr., the prophetic, priestly, and kingly. 
This method was not umversal among the Lu- 
theran theologians, though it was the most general 


from the seventeenth century down to the time 
of Ernesti. In 1768 — 69 he wrote two JPro- 
gramma, “De officio Christi tnplici,” which 
are found m his “ Opusc. Theolog.,” p. 411, seq , 
and in which he objects to this method, for many 
reasons. Most of his reasons (for they are* not 
all of equal vahdity) have so much weight, that 
Zachana, Doderlein, and many other protestant 
theologians since his time, have pursued an en- 
tirely different method. Seiler, Less, in his 
“ Prakt. Dogmat” and others, adhered to the old 
method, and endeavoured to defend it. Also 
Dresde, whose “ Obss in tripartitam divisionem 
muneris mediatoni;” Vitel. 1778, 4to ; contain 
many excellent historical remarks. We shall 
speak^rs^ of the origin and history of this method, 
and then of the reasons why it does not appear 
to be proper m the systematic treatment of theo- 
logy. 

I. Origin and Histoi y of this Division. 

The title mcD, Xpiarog, Unctus, gave rise to 
this division. In its common use, it properly 
signifies a king But it was considered according 
to its etymology, and thus new significations were 
formed. The question was, “ Who, m the Old 
Testament, was anointed, or consecrated to office, 
by unction This was found to have been the 
custom most frequently with respect to kings and 
priests Accordingly, Amhrosius, Ruffinus, and 
other ecclesiastical fathers, declared that rptiSQ 
denoted the kingly and priestly office. But it was 
found th.'Q.t prophets also were sometimes anointed. 
And so Clement of Alexandria and others de- 
clared that Christ was called mro because he 
was a prophet. Tide Dresde, s. 5. Now when they 
saw that Christ was actually called king, pnest, 
and prophet m the scriptures, they put these two 
things together, and declared that the whole me- 
diatorial work of Jesus consisted in these three 
kinds of works. Eusebius, in the fourth century, 
in his Church History, and also in his “ Demon- 
stratio Evangelica,” (iv. 15,) is the first who ap- 
pears to have distinctly connected these three 
parts, and to have considered them as belonging 
to the mediatorial work. 

This division, then, is not so modern as Er- 
nesti appears to suppose. Indeed, it may have 
been originally derived by the Christians from 
the Jews. «For the Rabbins and Cahahsts as- 
cribe to the Messiah a threefold dignity (crown) — 
viz , the crown of the law, of the priesthood, and of 
the kingdom. Vide Schoettgen, in his work on 
the Messiah, s. 107, 298. At least both of them 
formed the division in the same way. But among 
Christians it was never the general rule of faith, 
but only employed as a figurative mode of repre- 
senting the doctnne. Anciently it was most 
common in the Greek church. Chrysostom, 
Theodoret, and others, shew traces of it. It was 
therefore seen in the Confession of Paith of the 
modern Greek church in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, and It is still common m the Russian church. 
Anciently in the Latin church it was sometiiaes, 
though seldom used. But the schoolmen pever 
used it in their acroamatical instructions j for 
which reason the theolo^ans of the Romish 
church in after times used it but seldoni, although 
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Bellar^n and many others do not discard it. 
S?or the same reason, Luther and Melancthon, 
and other early Lutheran theologians who sepa- 
rated from the Romish church, do not make use 
of this method in treating of the doctrine of the 
mediatorial work of Christ. But after the seven- 
teenth century it was gradually introduced into 
the systems. It appears to have been first mtro- 
duced by Joh Gerhard, in his “Loci Theologici.” 
At least It IS not found in Chemnitz. It was 
^erwards employed in popular religious instruc- 
tion, and was admitted by Spener into his Cate- 
chism , until at last it became universal to treat 
of the doctrine respecting the mediatorial work of 
Christ according to this division and under these 
heads. In the reformed church it was adopted 
by Calvin, who was followed by many others. It 
is also adopted by many Anmnian and Socmian 
writers. 

II. A Ci ihcal Judgment respecting this Method. 

Morus, indeed, acknowledges that nothing de- 
pends upon exhibiting the doctrine in this par- 
ticular form, and that the truths themselves may 
be expressed in other words, and without this 
figurative phraseology. At the same time he un- 
dertakes to defend it, though not m a very satis- 
factory manner. The following reasons seem to 
render it unadvisable for theologians to make 
use of this form in the scientific treatment of this 
doctrine. 

(1) It appears from No. I. that this manner 
of presenting the subject arose entirely from an 
etymological explanation of the word nw, and 
from an allegorical sense of this title’ founded 
upon its etymology. For, according to the true 
use of the word in the Bible, Messiah signifies 
only king. Many were anointed, but kmgs were 
called, by way of eminence, the anointed. 

(2) All these words, when applied to Christ, 
are figurative. Such figurative expressions are, 
indeed, very good and mstructive in themselves, 
and must be smtably explained in the acroamatical 
and popular treatment of theology. But is 
more convenient to express the ideas themselves 
in the first instance by literal language, and not 
to make figurative expressions, although they 
may be scriptural, the ground of our divisions. 
And so mdeed we proceed with respect to the 
other figurative terms apphed to Christ m the 
Bible, as lamb, physician, shepherd, door, vine. 
And why should we proceed differently here? 
Thus we can consider Christ as king, and as 
a divinely authorized teacher (prophet), in both 
his states , and especially as making atonement 
(High Pnest) ; and then we can explain the 
figurative terms, and shew the meaning of the 
words sacrifice, intercede, and bless, when spoken 
of Christ. 

(3) _ When theologians attempt to determine 
definitely which of the works of Christ are de- 
noted by each of these titles, they themselves 
differ widely from one another; because these 
titles are figurative, and so admit of various sig- 
nifications, according as they are understood in a 
more limited or a wider sense. On this account, 
it is inconvenient to make this division the basis 
of our treatment of this subject It may easily 



occasion confusion of ideas. Some (No. I.) admit 
only two offices, the royal and priestly, and com- 
prise the prophetic office in the pnestly, because 
the priests were employed in teaching. But even 
those who admit three offices are not united. The 
opinion which Baier formerly held, and which 
Seiler follows, is one of the most current m the 
Lutheran church — viz., the prophetic office com- 
prehends the works of Christ as divine teacher, 
in order to free men from ignorance and to point 
out to them the way to happiness (pblatio amissse 
salutis) ; the lesily office comprehends the whole 
work of atonement, or dehverance from guilt and 
the pumshment of sm (acquisdio amissae salutis) ; 
the kingly office comprehends the labours of Christ 
for the good of his followers and of his church, 
and for the more general diffusion of truth over 
the earth, (coUatio amissm salutis.) But others 
again define and divide differently 

(4) The advocates of this division appeal to 
the Bible, where these figurative titles, kmg, pro- 
phet, high priest, frequently occur in apphcation 
to Christ. But the sacred writers do not mean 
to designate by these titles the very works of 
Christ, as Redeemer, which theologians under- 
stand by them. The sacred wnters mean fre- 
quently to describe by these titles the whole ob- 
ject of the missiofi of Christ and his whole work. 
These titles were derived from the ancient Jewish 
constitution, and were used by the apostles, for 
the most part, in their mstructions to Jews and 
converts from Judaism, to whom the sense con- 
cealed under these figures was at once intelligible. 

At first the Jewish mstitute was administered by 
prophets and priests only, and if this state of 
thmgs had continued, and the Israelites had never 
been governed by kmgs, Christ would not have 
received the name of kmg, and would not have 
been compared to a king. But smce the royal 
dignity was the highest among the Israelites, the 
dignity of Chnst was compared with it, and so 
he was called a king. 

The following remarks may shew the idea 
which is attached to these names in the scrip- 
tures, and the manner in which they are there 
used 

(а) Prophet. This name was given to Christ 
not merely because he was a teacher, but also be- 
cause he was a messenger or ambassador of God, 
according to the original signification of the word. 

He performed all his works, suffering and dying, 
as well as teaching, as prophet — i. e,, as the mes- 
senger of God. He is called a prophet especially 
in comparison with Moses, according to the text, 
Dent xviii. 15, coll. Acts, ni 22. Vide s. 91, 1. 
But Moses, besides being a teacher and the foun- 
der of the Jewish religion, performed also the 
works of a ruler and priest, and did not transfer, 
till afterwards, one part of his duties, the priest- 
hood, to Aaron. Moses, therefore, enacted laws, 
instructed, ruled, sacrificed — all as prophet— e\, 
as commissioned by God. 

(б) JCmg. Here the case is the same as above. 
This name is given to Christ, not merely because 
he rules, guides, and protects his followers and 
his church, but also because he is a teacher of the 
truth; as he himself declares, John, xviii. 37, that 
his kingdom consists in announcing, promoting, 
and diffusmg the truth. Vide s. 106, 1. 1. Now 
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1 according to the conamon explanation, and the 

1 minute distinction which is here introduced, this 

1 would mtrude upon the prophetic office. 

(c) Priest In the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
from the fifth chapter and onward, Christ is often 
compared with priests, and especially with the 
Jewish high priest. But this comparison is de- 
rived from the text, Ps. cx. 4, which Christ refers 
to himself, and to which Paul appeals m the 
abovenamed epistle. The reason why such fre- 
quent use was made of this companson in this 
epistle is, that it was written principally to con- 
verted Jews, who, however, were mchned to 
apostatize from Christianity, and who looked 
upon the origin of the Mosaic religion and the 
whole Jewish ritual as far more elevated, splen- 
did, and magnificent, than the Christian In com- 
parison with this, the origin and rites of Chris- 
tianity appeared poor and insignificant. On this 
account, Paul compares Christ, in the first place, 
with Moses , and then, from the fifth chapter and 
onward, with the Israelitish priests. He shews 
his resemblance to them, and at the same time, 
his great superiority over them. These figures 
and comparisons are not, therefore, so intelligible 
to Christians, who are unacquainted with the Le- 
viticaL ritual and priesthood To such, then, all 
this must be explained before they can properly 
understand these comparisons. Is it not, there- 
fore, more suitable and judicious, first to exhibit 
the truth itself in plain and literal language, as 
Christ and the apostles so frequently do on this 
subject, and then, to shew by what figures and 
comparisons this truth is represented in the scrip- 
tures, and to explain the meaning of these figures 
and comparisons ? We do not mean to imply that 
these figurative terms are in themselves objection- 
able, and should not be used in the more popular 
Christian instruction. We only mean, that in the 
first place the truth should be taught without 
figures , that then the figurative terms contained 
in the Bible should be explamed , and that after- 
wards hteral and figurative language should be 
used alternately And for this we have the ex- 
ample of the scriptures themselves. These figu- 
rative terms are by no means in themselves ob- 
jectionable; for, according to the principles of 
the human mmd, they exert a more powerful 
influence, illustrate truth more clearly, and im- 
press it more deeply upon the heart, than can be 
done by literal terms. Only they must be pro- 
perly explained. 

[The ancient method of considering the work 
of Christ under the form of a threefold office has 
been revived of late, and is adopted in the systems 
of De Wette, Schleiermacher, and Tholuck. — 
Tr.1 

We now enter upon the plan marked out at 
the close of s. 106, 



PART I. OF CHAPTER IV. 

ON REDEMPTION FROM THE PUNISHMENT OF 
SIN, OR, ON THE ATONEMENT OF CHRIST, 
AND THE JUSTIFICATION OF MEN BEFORE 
GOD — THE CONSEQUENCE OF THE ATONE- 
MENT S. 108 — 116 . 

SECTION CVIII. 

OP THE VARIOUS OPINIONS RESPECTING THE FOR- 
GIVENESS OP SIN BY GOD, AND THE CONDITIONS 

ON WHICH FORGIVENESS MAY BE GRANTED , AND 

AN APPLICATION OF THIS TO THE SCRIPTURAL 
DOCTRINE OP THE ATONEMENT 

I. The Forgiveness of Sin, Various Opinions respect- 
ing it, especially in regard to the Conditions of it 

It is the umform doctrine of all religions, that 
transgression of the divine law incurs inevitable 
punishment ; but that no sins are altogether irre- 
missible ; that, on the contrary, God is inclined 
to remit the punishment of sin, on certain condi- 
tions. For the object of religion is not only to 
point out to men their destmation, but also to 
impart to them peace and composure of mind 
with regard to their destiny here and beyond the 
grave. The opinions of men respecting the con- 
ditions on which the pardon of sin depends, may 
be divided into several classes. Some have united 
many of these conditions together, as requisite to 
pardon , others have depended wholly on some 
particular one. 

. (1) Sacrifice, and other religious rites and cere-^ 

monies. 

(a) We observe that sacrifice is universal among 
all nations as soon as they rise above the first 
brutal condition. The Bible places it in the very 
first period of the world; Gen. iv. ; viii. 20, 21. 
Many ancient and modern philosophers have 
greatly wondered how an idea in itself, as it 
seemed to them, so unworthy of God, could have 
occurred to men, or could have prevailed so uni- 
versally among them. But there is a feeling 
lying deep in our nature which compels men to 
look around for some means of concihating the 
favour of the Deity, and of averting the deserved 
punishment of sin. Vide infra, No. IL, and 
s. 88, 1. 2. Why sacrifice was the means selected 
for this purpose, and why accordingly it was 
sanctioned by divine appointment among the 
Israelites and their ancestors, may appear from 
the following considerations. 

Men conceived of the Deity as corporeal and 
like themselves. Vide s. 19 Hence arose the 
idea of sacrifice They hoped to conciliate the 
ffivour of God by the same means by which they 
endeavoured to gam the favour of men, suppos- 
ing that what was pleasing to men would he so 
to God. The thought that internal goodness and 
integrity of heart are alone pleasing to God, how- 
ever plain this may appear to us, was entirely 
beyond the comprehension of rude and unculti- 
vated man. But even ahowiug him to have some 
idea of this, he would still feel, as we must, that 
his holiness was very imperfect, and afforded a 
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very doubtful pretension to the approbation of 
God. Besides, he would be disquieted by the fear 
that his past transgressions might not be can- 
celled, or be undone, by any succeeding hohness, 
and that punishment therefore was still to be 
apprehended. He accordingly brought gifts and ” 
presents to his gods, to render himself acceptable 
to them. And so, m the ancient languages, the 
words which mean gifts^ presents^ also signify 
sacrifice. It was supposed in the earliest times that 
the gods were personally, though invisibly^ present 
at the offering of these gifts, and when the offerings 
consisted of lood, as was commonly the case, that 
they themselves partook, and enjoyed the sweet 
savow , (the sweet smell of the flesh of the offer- 
ings, Kviaaa, Horn II iv. 49 , xxiv. 68, seq.) 
Hence offerings were called the food and drink of 
the gods. Homer describes Jupiter and the rest 
of the gods as going from Olympus to a festal 
sacrifice which the Ethiopians presented to him, 
and which lasted twelve days ; II i 423, seq. , 
xxiii. 206, 207. It was the object of these gifts 
to express gratitude to the gods for blessings re- 
ceived, to obtain future benefits, and to avert the 
evils which they were supposed to ordain or to 
inflict in anger. 

The opimon of Ernesti, Doederlem, and many 
others, th^t sacrifices were originally only thank- 
offerings^ and that the expiatory sacrifice was first 
introduced by Moses, is without proof. The 
three kinds of sacnfice above named are found to 
exist together m all nations. Even the sacrifices 
of Abel and Noah, Gen. iv and viii., were de- 
signed to obtain good from God, and to avert evil, 
(the anger of God.) Homer gives, II ix 495, 
the great principle on which all nations who have 
sacrificed have uniformly proceeded, “ that meat 
and drink offerings conciliate the gods with men 
■ when they err and sin ” Even men were sacri- 
ficed to the gods when it was thought that the 
common flesh of beasts was insufficient to appease 
their anger, or to avert their displeasure. This 
was the case pnncipally in the ages of the greatest 
rudeness and barbarity, when men imagined their 
gods to be as wild, revengeful, and blood-thirsty 
as themselves. But such sacrifices were resorted ' 
to even by the cultivated Greeks and Romans, 
in case of plague or any great calamity, and, 
no withstanding the strictness with which they 
were forbidden by the laws of Moses, they were 
frequently practised even by the Jews. 

Respecting the origin of sacrifices, vide Sykes, 
Vom Ursprunge der Opfer, with Notes by Sem- 
ler; Halle, 1778, 8vo, and Wolf, Vom Ursprunge 
der Opfer, in his Vermischten Schriften. 

(h) As some of tnese nations became gradually 
more civilized, many among them perceived that 
such a use of sacrifices was mconsistent with 
just ideas respecting God and his attributes, and 
that men could never obtain from the Deity by 
sacrifices even those things which they hoped to 
obtain by them. The use of them, however, 
could not be done away immediately by legisla- 
tors and the institutors of religion, because no- 
thing could be substituted for them ; they were 
thus, of necessity, continued as a part of the ex- 
ternal worship of God All that the more en- 
lightened could do was to prevent them from 
becoming injurious, and, if possible, render them 


promotive of higher objects To the ancient 
usage they must affix nobler ends, and employ 
sacrifices as sensible representations for teaching 
virtue, and improving the moral condition of the 
people. Such attempts were made in many cul- 
tivated nations The ancient forms were pre- 
served, while a more elevated and better sense 
was affixed to them But the results of this 
course were not equally happy in every case 
The ordinances which Moses was required to 
make by divine commandment are distinguished 
in this respect above all that we find among the 
ancient heathen nations. Moses was fully con- 
vinced that offerings in themselves could never 
secure the actual forgiveness of sin from God 
He did not therefore ordain them for this purpose. 
He proceeded on the principle which Paul de- 
clares, Heb X. 1 All the prophets who succeeded 
Moses held the same views, Ps. 1 8, li , Is i 11 , 
Jer vi. 20 ; Amos, v 22, &c. But it was neces- 
sary that sacrifices should be preserved , other- 
wise, that gross and uncultivated people would 
soon have deserted the worship of God. Moses 
therefore ordained sacrifices, as Paul justly says, 
Heb. ix. 13, for external purification simply For 
this reason no sacrifices were appointed by God 
m the Mosaic institute for such offences as mur- 
der, adultery, &c , not because such offences 
could not be forgiven by God, but because the 
civil welfare required that the punishment of them 
should not be remitted For it was the object of 
God in appointmg these sacrifices, 

(a) That they should release from the^ civil 
punishment of certain crimes. The commission 
of a crime rendered one unworthy of the com- 
munity of the holy people, and excluded him from 
It. The offering of sacrifice was the means by 
which he was externally readmitted to the Jewish 
community, and rendered externally pure ; al- 
though he did not, on this account, obtain the 
pardon of his sin from God. It was designed 
that all who offered sacrifice should, by this act, 
both make a public confession of their sms, and 
at the same time see before them,m the sacrifice, 
the punishment which they had deserved, and to 
which they acknowledged themselves exposed. 
Hence sms were said to be laid upon the vic- 
tim, and borne away by it when it was sacri- 
ficed. This transaction manifestly had its ground 
in the idea of substitution “What thou de- 
servedst to suffer, (death, punishment,) this beast 
now suffers.” Therefore the design of the sacri- 
ficial code of Moses was not to provide atonement 
for sms, but to represent sm as great and deserv- 
ing of punishment ; in a word, “ to lead to the 
knowledge of sin Gal. in 19. 

(j3) Another end pf the sacrifices appointed by 
Moses was, as we are taught in the New Testa- 
ment, to point the Israelites to the future, and to 
prefigure by types the greater divine provision 
for the recovery of the human race, and to excite 
in the Israelites a feeling of their need of such 
a provision. Vide Gal. in. and iv,, also the 
Epistle to the Hebrews On this subj ect, cf. s. 9 0, 
HI. 9. 

Old and cultivated nations, hke the present 
nations of Europe, now for a long time unaccus- 
tomed to sacrifices, would not be so favourably 
affected by seeing death inflicted as a punishment 
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upon a T^ictim, as by having the truth repre- 
sented by this rite stated simply and impres- 
sively. Rut a gross people, still m the intancy 
of Its improvement, would be more moved and 
influenced by such a transaction They have 
more sympathy with beasts than we have , as is 
shewn by the great influence of the fables of 
jEsop. And hence many heathen nations began 
to neglect, and sometimes even to despise sacri- 
fices, as they gradually advanced m cultivation. 
The case was the same with the Jews, and espe- 
cially with the more cultivated Grecian Jews. 
But at the time of Christ there were still some 
Jews zealously devoted to the service of the altar, 
who committed the frequent and very general 
mistake, that God would forgive their sms on 
account of their sacrifices, notwithstandmg the de- 
cided testimony which their ancient prophets had 
borne against this opinion. Paul, therefoie, 
argues against it in some of his epistles. 

Note — Many suppose that sacrifices were ap- 
pointed in the very earliest times by an express 
command fiiom God himself. This supposition 
is rendered probable by the consideration that 
the Bible always regards sacrifices as rites well- 
pleasing in the sight of God. They are repre- 
sented as acceptable to him, and approved by 
him from the time of the flood, and even before , 
Gen. IV. and viii. If sacrifices were actually com- 
manded by God, we must suppose that God in- 
structed the first race of men on this subject, 
after the manner above described ; but that his 
instructions were gradually forgotten and passed 
out of mind. The fact, however, of the original 
divme appointment of sacrifices is not clear from 
the Mosaic records. And as the results of the m- 
vestigation are the same, whether the supposition 
be true or false, we have had no reference to it 
in the previous remarks upon sacrifices. 

(2) Self-inflicted penances, and arbitrary suf- 
ferings which the sinner lays upon himself, 
in order to obtain from God the remission of 
punishment. 

This is a foolish error. We should think a 
human legislator very irrational who should per- 
mit the criminal to select a punishment at plea- 
sure, m place of the one threatened m the law. 
This error, however, is very widely spread, 
especially among the Indians, and nations who 
inhabit southern climates, whose religions require 
of them self-inflictions which are incredibly se- 
vere. They frequently go so far as to believe that 
an innocent man may undertake such suffermgs 
for others, and thus obtain for them forgiveness 
from God. This error is founded upon the mis- 
taken opinion that God, like man, will be touched 
with compassion at the sight of these self-inflicted 
suffermgs, and thus be inclined to remit those 
which are due. Fasting was also regarded in the 
light of a self-infliction, by which the forgiveness 
of sm might be procured. The great mass even 
of the Jews practised all these penances, with the 
grossest conceptions of their nature and efficacy. 
Vide 1 Bangs, xviii. 28. The prophets, there- 
fore, frequently reprove them for this erroneous 
opinion, and teach them the truth , Is. Iviu., seq. 
Cultivated nations frequently entertam the same 
false religious views, which are extremely inju- 
rious to morality. Even Christians are not en- 


tirely freed from them, after all that the New 
Testament contains to the contrary. 

(3) Good works, so called, on condition and 
account of which God is supposed to remit sin. 

It was supposed (a) that one who had reformed 
might atone and make satisfaction for his past 
sms by some works of distinguished virtue ; or 
(b) that even one who had not reformed entirely, 
but was still addicted to certain sins, might be 
pardoned by God for these sins, on account of 
some great, difficult, and useful labours which he 
might peiibrm — suppositions, to be sure, both 
false and unphilosophical ! They have their 
ground, however, in the fact that good works are 
sometimes the means and motives with men, in 
bestowing pardon. An injured man sometimes 
forgives the ofifender on account of some favour 
which he may have received from him. A 
government sometimes forgives one offence in a 
person, who in othei respects has deserved well 
of the rulers as individuals, or of the state ; on ac- 
count, therefore, of their own interest, which he 
has promoted This circumstance, that in these 
cases men forgive offences on account of their 
own advantage, which has been promoted by im- 
portant services, is overlooked when they are 
compared with the conduct of God. We are not 
able to confer any good or benefit upon God by 
our best works. By these works we serve and 
benefit only ourselies, and we cannot demand or 
deserve a reward from God for actions for the 
very performance of which we are indebted to 
him, Luke, xvii. 10. It would be as foolish for 
us to require recompence from God for these ser- 
vices as for one who has been rescued from 
danger to demand reward from his deliverer in- 
stead of giving him his thanks, or for a patient to 
demand reward from his physician instead of 
paying him his fee, on the ^ound that by follow- 
ing his directions he had escaped from danger or 
sickness. 

This opinion has taken such deep root in the 
minds of men of all classes, and has spread so 
widely, that it cannot be entirely eradicated even 
from the minds of Christians. It prevailed among 
the ancient heathen, and especially among the 
Jews. The latter held the foolish opinion (which 
has been revived m another form among Chris- 
tians) that the worth and merits of their pious 
ancestors, particularly of Abraham, would be im- 
puted to them, and that thus, through their sub- 
stituted righteousness, they themselves might be 
freed firom the strict observance of the law. 
Against this mistake, John the Baptist, Chnst, 
and the apostles, zealously laboured. Vide Matt 
in. 9 ; Rom. iii. 5. The Jews beheved that God 
was bound in justice to forgive and save them, on 
account of the proimse which he had made tb 
Abraham. Vide Rom. ix. — xi , coll. s. 125. 

(4) Repentance and reformation. 

This condition of forgiveness has always ap- 
peared the best and most rational to the more im- 
proved and reflecting part of mankind, to whom 
the former conditions must have appeared unsa- 
tisfactory. Even the Old and New Testaments 
are full of passages which assure us that God for- 
gives sms after deep repentance, and the moral 
reformation consequent upon it ; Ps. xxxii.3 — 5 j 
li. 8, 12, 17 ; Luke, xviii. 13, seq. The writings 
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of the Grecian and Roman philosophers also are 
full of passages which mention this as the only 
acceptable condition Seneca says, “ Quern pce- 
mtei peccasse^ est innocens ” But even after re- 
cognising this condition, very disquieting doubts 
must remain, respecting which, vide No. 11. A 
satisfactory assurance respecting the forgiveness 
of past sins would still he wanting. t£s leads 
us to the second part 

II Application of these Remai ks to the So iptw at Doc- 
trine concerning the Atonement of Chiist 

(1) The condition mentioned No I. 4, however 
reasonable and obvious it may be in itself, ap- 
pears from experience and the history of all 
times, to be unsatisfactory to the great body of 
men. They never have received nor can receive 
from it a quieting assurance of the forgiveness 
of sins, and especially of those committed before 
their reformation. All nations hope, indeed, that 
God is disposed to forgive sins when they are for- 
saken , but men need something more than this. 
They must have something external and sensible^ 
to give them assurance and conviction that their 
sins have actually been forgiven. This assurance 
they endeavoured to obtam by sacrifices Vide 
No. I. They believed universally that besides the 
moral improvement of the heart, some additional 
means were necessary to conciliate the favour of 
God, and to avert the punishment of sin Cf 
Horn. II. ix. 493 — 508. This opinion is so deeply 
wrought into the human soul, and arises from 
such an universal sense of necessity, that any 
attempt to ohhterate it or to reason it away 
would be in vain. To deprive men of this opinion, 
that the favour of God may be concihated and 
the positive assurance of pardon obtained, would 
be to tear away the props upon which their com- 
posure and confidence rest, without being able to 
substitute for them anything so clear and satis- 
factory ; and thus would be an act of injury and 
cruelty. 

(2) But what is the origin or ground of the 
feeling that reformation alone is insufficient, and 
f that something else is necessary to avert the 
judgments of God from the sinner, and to in- 
spire him with confidence that they are or will 
be averted? This feehng is founded m the 
moral jiature of man, or m the voice of con- 
science. Vide s. 88, I 2. For, 

(a) However far a man may advance in holi- 
ness, his conscience still declares to him that his 
holiness is very defective, and that he frequently 
commits sin, and that his sin deserves punish- 
ment. And the more upright and virtuous the 
!' man is, the more tender and strong will this feel- 
ing be. How, then, can he hope by a holiness so 
imperfect, polluted, and stamed with sin, to 
secure the favour and approbation of God, and to 
escape unpunished ? To one who feels thus, how 
' desirable and welcome must be the assurance 
that, notwithstanding his imperfect holiness, God 
will still be gracious to him on certain conditions ! 
— the more desirable and welcome, the more he 
sees that he can never attain this assurance on 
any of the conditions above mentioned, No. I , 
1, 2, 3. This assurance it is the object of the 
I Christian doctrine of atonement to impart. 


(6) Although a man were thoroughly reformedj 
and should commit no more intentional sms, he 
would still lemainm an anxious uncertainty with 
respect to his past sms ; for theie is no ground to 
believe that on account of one’s improvement God 
will remit the punishment of sins committed be- 
fore this improvement commenced. Indeed, 
without an express assurance from God to the 
contrary, there are many reasons to fear that he 
will punish the former sins even of the penitent 
This assurance to the contrary can be found 
alone m the Christian doctrine of the atonement 
of Christ. 

This feeling of necessity, therefore, this appre- 
hension and belief that besides improvement we 
need and must find some other means of obtain- 
ing assurance from God that the punishment of 
sin will be averted from us ; this feeling lies deep 
in the soul of man, and is founded in his moral 
nature, in the voice of conscience. Let no one 
say that all men do not have this feeling, and that 
he himself neither has it now nor ever has had 
it. This feeling may be suppressed for a time by 
levity, or the tumult of passion, or by cold and 
heartless speculation, or by both of these causes 
united; but it commonly revives in due time, 
especially in the hour of affliction, on the approach 
of death, or on other occasions which compel men 
to serious reflection It then demands from 
them, as it were, its rights^Sand frequently to their 
great confusion, it excites anxious doubt and 
solicitude, and spreads out a dark futurity to 
view This is 'a situation of frequent occurrence, 
but one in which no person would wish to be. 
Kant therefore, refers to this feeling in his philo- 
sophical theory of rehgion. On occasions hke 
these such disquietmg doubts and feaiM appre- 
hensions wiU often rise irresistibly, even in the 
minds of those who are above superstitious weak- 
ness, and, indeed, of speculative philosophers 
themselves, whose feelings had been the most 
suppressed and deadened. From these feelings 
no one is secure, however firmly established in 
his theory , for the philosophy of the death-bed 
is a different thing from the philosophy of the 
study and of the school. 

A rehgion, therefore, coming with credentials 
from Heaven, which, on divine authority, gives to 
man satisfaction upon this subject ; ^'hxch shews 
him a means, elsewhere sought in vain, by which 
he can obtain composure and assurance against 
anxious doubts, and which teaches him to look 
forward with joy into the future world ; such a 
religion may well claim to be considered a reli- 
gion of high and universal utility. Those who 
rob the Christian rehgion of this doctrine rob it of 
that which more than anything else makes it a 
blessing to man. 

(3) There is still another view of this subject. 
The great mass of mankmd in all ages have no 
correct ideas respecting virtue and vice, or re- 
specting God and divine things. It is not strange 
therefore that they should have always and 
almost universally beheved that God might be 
conciliated by the most insignificant actions which 
they might perform without sincere reformation, 
and which, indeed, they sometimes supposed 
might take the place of reformation. This was 
their idea of sacrifices, ceremonies, penances. 
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fasts, &c. They made but little account of moral 
puiity and holiness of hfe. To relieve them- 
selves of the trouble of caring for their own virtue 
they supposed that the virtue of others might be 
imputed to them. Vide No. I and Meiners, 
Geschichte der Rehgionem, s. 125, f. 

At the time of Christ and the apostles these 
common mistakes prevailed, though in different 
forms, throughout the Jewish and heathen world 
Now in the establishment of a universal religion, 
such as the Christian was intended to he, this 
fact demanded special attention , (and not merely 
on account of that particular age, but on account 
of all following ages ; because these same mis- 
takes prevail among men in different forms at 
all times,) for the moral improvement of men, 
and the sincere and pure worship of God must 
be the great objects ot this religion. But while 
it has these high and spiritual objects in view, 
and should make it possible for men to attain 
them, it must also be universal, designed for 
every individual. It must regard the necessities 
of all men, and not merely of the few who ac- 
count themselves wise, and esteem themselves 
philosophers. Sacrifices, on account of their im- 
perfections and perversion, were to be for ever 
abolished. The other conditions of forgiveness 
were no longer to be tolerated, being false and 
mjurious to morality. Sincere reformation was 
the only condition left, and this was accompanied 
with the anxious solicitude before mentioned. 
This internal reformation and holiness was made 
by Jesus the indispensable condition of forgive- 
ness, though not the procuring-cause of it; 
since, owing to the imperfection of our holiness, 
we could then never have obtained forgiveness. 
Now, in order to reheve the mind from the soli- 
citude still accompanying this condition, and to 
satisfy this feeling of need, something external 
must be added, which should powerfully affect 
the senses, not only of the Jews of that age, but 
of the heathen and of men in general. This 
must be something which would be obvious to 
every one, and not merely to a few ; something, 
too, which would not hinder or weaken the per- 
sonal exercise of virtue and hohness of life, but 
rather promote and strengthen them. 

Such is the doctrine of the atonement of Christ 
This can never lead to security in sin or indif- 
ference with regard to it, (as it has often been 
supposed to do,) because personal reformation 
and holiness (^fierdvoia, dyiaa-fiog') are connected 
with it as an indispensable duty, as conditio sine 
qua non Christ died for men once for all, and 
suffered .the punishment which they would have 
endured for their sins, and which their con- 
sciences tell them they could not have escaped, 
even after their reformation And thus the ne- 
cessity of continuing to sacrifice was removed, 
and the injurious consequences which attended 
sacrifices were obviated^ “ By Christ, and his 
sacrifice, men obtam from God (as Paul declares, 
Acts, xiii. 38) the forgiveness of all their sms , 
and consequently, even of those which, according 
to the law of Moses, were unpardonable — i. e , 
would be irremediably punished,” (for which rea- 
^n sacrifices were now no longer necessary. 

On one side, the infliction upon Christ of the 


penalty which we deserved places the authority 
and sanctity of the divine law m the clearest 
light, and shews the certainty of the execution of 
the divine punishment upon sin in a manner at 
once striking and m the highest degree alarming. 
Cf Romans, ui. 26, Wtvai avrov (©foi/) diKaiov. 
This doctrine thus guards against indifference to 
sin, and, as experience teaches, exerts a power- 
ful influence in reforming and ennobling the 
moral character of every one who believes it 
from the heart 

On the other side, this doctrine awakens in 
those who heartily receive it, love to God, who 
has made use of so great and extraordinary 
means for their forgiveness It also excites gra- 
titude to God and to Christ. Vide the passages 
of the New Testament cited hy Morus, p. 153, 
s. 6. One who really believes this doctrine, and 
does not feel the most lively love and gratitude 
to God and to Christ, and does not sympathize 
with all which the New Testament says upon 
this subject, (1 John, iv. 10, 11, John, in. 16; 
Rom. V. 8 ; viii. 32,) must be destitute of every 
tender sensibihty and of every human feeling. 
The proof that this doctrine does actually excite 
this feeling and is adapted to the necessity of 
man, may be seen not only in the joyful recep- 
tion with which it met from the better part of 
the Jews at the time of the apostles, but also in 
the approbation of it m succeedmg ages, which 
has been, and is still, expressed by so many men 
of all nations; and also in the astonislmig 
effects which it has produced. 

God, therefore, as the scriptures represent, 
(Rom. lii. 25,) has set forth Jesus as a Propitiator, 
to assure men of his gracious disposition to- 
wards them , in order, by this means, both to 
lead them from a merely external service of him 
to a spiritual worship, and also to convince them 
in an affecting manner, as well of his holmess 
and justice as of his compassionate goodness 
and grace, and so, by the alarming apprehen- 
sions and thankful feelings which flow from such 
considerations, to influence them to exercise pure 
virtue, sincere piety, and devotion to God, to 
cherish and exhibit love to him who first loved 
them This representation, which is founded on 
the holy scriptures, contains nothing irrational, 
and is entirely suited to the moral nature of 
man. 

SECTION CIX 

SCRIPTURAL DOCTRINE RESPECTING THE NECESSITY 

OF THE FORGIVENESS OP SIN, WHAT IS MEANT 

BY FORGIVENESS, PARDON, JUSTIFICATION, AND 

THE SCRIPTURAL TERMS BY WHICH THEY ARE DE- 
SIGNATED. 

The Necessity and Indispemableness of Forgiveness 

As sin is justly represented m the holy scrip- 
tures as a very great evil, from which no one is 
free, so, on the other hand, the forgiveness of sms 
is described as one of tbe greatest benefits, which 
no one can do "without. It is very important for 
the religious teacher to lead those committed to 
his charge to consider this subject as it 
bited in the scriptures ; for a^ost iimim'eifable 
mistakes are made respecting it by mem ha every 
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rank and of every character, the high and the 
low, the enlightened and the ignorant. Many 
make hut little account of sin, and, through 
levity or erroneous speculation, overlook its con- 
sequences, and of course make light of forgive- 
ness. Others beheve that they can easily obtain 
forgiveness, and rely on the mercy of God, or on 
the merits of Ch? ist, without on their part perform- 
ing the conditions upon which their trust in these 
merits and their experience of them must depend. 

These inj unous mistakes are opposed m many 
passages of the Bible. 

(1 ) In such as describe the ruinous consequences 
of sin, and which present the judgments of God 
in a fearful and terrific light, as severe and into- 
lerable— e g., Heb. X. 31 , Ps. xc. 11 ; cxxx 3 
To the same purpose are many of the examples 
given in the scriptures, especially in the history 
of the Israelites. 

(2) In such as describe the judgments of hea- 
ren upon those who do not fulfil the conditions 
prescribed, and are destitute of faith in Jesus 
Christ, as certain and inevitable — e. g,, Heb iii. 
12, 13; Rom. ii. 1—3, colL i. 32. 

(3) In such as shew that no one can enjoy 
tranquillity and happiness who has no assurance 
that his sms are forgiven— e. g., Heb. x. 26, 27. 
The example of David and other saints, who 
have been deeply troubled on account of their 
sms, and anxious for the consequences of them, 
contain much instruction upon this subject. 
Psalm h., cxxx., &c. 

II Scriptural Terms and Phrases denoting For- 
giveness. 

The pardon or forgiveness of sin which men 
obtain from God is expressly mentioned in the 
New Testament as the effect and consequence of 
the atonement or redemption (dwoXvrpwcrtc) of 
Christ In Eph. i. 7, the TzaQaTTrojjidrojv 
is represented as belonging to the dTroXvrpwo-i^ 
Bid ai^aroQ Xpiffrov, and as a consequence of it. 
Cf Col. 1 . 14 ; Heb. ix. 15 ; “ Christ died dg 
d'7ro\vrpu)Giv tQv kiri ry BiaOijKy rrapa- 

CacTfiwv,” Romans, iii. 24, “ We are pardoned, 
BiKaioufievoL Bid aTroXvrpixxreojQ rfjg kv Xptor^,” 
&c The principal terms are the following — viz , 

(1) KaraXKayrjf reconciliation^ (Germ Versoh- 
nung^ and KaraWdcraofiaL. Cf. Morus, pages 
1I3~166, s 9 — 11, This phraseology was pri- 
marily^ used with respect to enemies who were 
reconciled, or who became friends again , 1 Cor. 
vii. 1 1 ; Matt. V. 24. Then it was transferred to 
God. The first origin of this phraseology with 
respect to him is to be found in the fact that 
men had gross conceptions of the subject, and 
supposed the manner of the divine conduct to 
be like that of men. Whoever transgressed the 
law of God provoked him to anger — i. e., to dis- 
pleasure and to a strong expression of it. (Hence 
the judgments of God are called opy% iKBiKijaig 
Qeovi) God must now be appeased, and the 
transgressor must endeavour to make God again 
his friend. Such was the common and popular 
language on this subject — language which was 
universally intelligible, and which is always used 
in the holy scriptures in a sense worthy of God. 
Vide s 86. Thus when it is said in the New 
Testament, Qebg iigXv /caraXXdrrirat, the mean- 


ing is, that through Christ he withholds the ex- 
pression of his displeasure, the punishment of 
sm. Thus Paul uses this phraseology, 2 Cor. 
V. 19, and explains it by the addition ju?) \oyil6- 
jjLEvog TrapaTTrufiara’ like the Hebrew i^tr, 
Psalm xxxii. 1, 2. In Rom. v. 11, he uses the 
phrase KaraWayr/v iXatopev, in the same sense 
— i. e., we obtain from God the forgiveness of 
sin. The latter passage shews clearly that /caraX- 
Xayi] does not denote the moral improvement of 
men, as Eberhard, Gruner, and others explain it. 
On the contrary, the term always implies the 
idea of the mutual reconciliation of two parties, 
by which two or more who were not previously 
on good terms become friends again. XaraX- 
Xayr}, then, as Morus remarks, (p. 165, ad finem,) 
means, the restoration of friendship, and the means 
of effecting this, through Christ, and tcaraXXdcr- 
(7£iv IS, to hung about, or restore harmony and 
friendship This harmony does not subsist be- 
tween God and men as long as men are consi- 
dered as transgressors, and God is compelled to 
punish them as such. They do not love God as 
their father, and he cannot love them as hi| chil- 
dren. That they learn how to love him, and 
that he is able to love them, they owe to Christ. 
He therefore is the peace-maker, the restorer of 
friendship, 6 KaraXXdaaojv 

(2) '"Aipecng dfxapTLujv, dipisvat, and the similar 
phrases KaOapit^iv, xapi'^eaBai dpapriag, rrapeing, 
K. r. X 

(a) Explanation of these terms and of the senti- 
ment contained in them. ‘'Aipeaig and d^ievai are 
used literally to denote release, as from captivity, 
Luke, iv 18 , also remission of debt (debiti), Matt, 
vi. 12. Now S 2 W was very frequently compared both 
with captivity and with debt , and hence, probably, 
this term was first used by the LXX as corres- 
pondent with p!? This phrase was always 

opposed to the inflicting of punishment, or the 
wrath of God, and denotes remission, forbearing 
to inflict punishment; Ex. xxxiv. 7. In Mark, 
111 . 29, exeiv d^eaiv is contrasted with Ivoxbg 
iariv KpicTswg To take away sin, and take 
away punishment, were thus one and the same 
thing with the Hebrews, Is. liii. And so it comes 
to pass that the words which stand for sin also 
stand for punishment. Thus to forgive sin, and 
to heal sickness (ypcena peccati), were frequently 
the same, Matt, ix, 2, 5, 6, coll Ps. ciu. 3. 

Similar to these are the other popular terms . 
as, rraptuig, which is, the act of overlooking, Rom. 
m. 25. God does not look upon sms, he forgets 
them, does not think of them , m opposition to 
thinking of them, placing them before his counte- 
nance (Psalm xc. 8)-^i. e., punishing them, &c. 
Also, %api?ecr9at TrapaTTrupaTa, Col ii. 13, spoken 
of the remission of guilt; h^dXt'KpeLv dpapriag) 
Acts, iii 19, answering to the Hebrew nro, Is. 
xliil25 ; used also by Lysias. The figure in this 
case is taken from an account hook, in which the 
name of the debtor is obliterated when he has 
paid his debt, or when it is remitted to him. 

The phrases, KaOapi^saBaL d(j/ dpapnZv, pav- 
TiHieaOai, ic. r.X, to be purified, washed, to purify 
oneself, occur very frequently. They were de- 
rived from the very common comparison of sm 
with stains and impurities Hence Moses ordained 
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purifications and washings as significant or sym- 
bolical rites. These phrases weie used, first, 
in respect to men, and denoted self-purification 
(fca9’ eavrov,) — l e , moral reformation, 1 John, 
ill. 3 , 2 Cor vii. 1 , Heb x 22 , which however 
could not be done independently of God, but by 
his assistance ; secondly, m respect to God. He 
IS said to punfy men from sin— i. e , to consider 
them as pure, innocent— not to punish them. So 
Ps li 4, ‘‘ Wash me from mine iniquities 1 John, 
1 . 9 , 2 Pet. 1 . 9, KaQapLffjioQ ruiv TrdXut afjiapTiwv. 

(b) Some are not content with making the for- 
giveness of sins to consist in the lemoval of the 
punishment of sin, but would have it extend to 
the removal both of the guilt (culpa) and punish- 
ment of sin, since both belong to the imputation 
of sin. This statement, understood m a popular 
sense, is not objectionable , but strictly under- 
stood, it is. The established theory respecting 
the remission of sin has been transmitted from 
the time of Anselmus (s. 101, ad fin.), who brought 
the whole doctrine of justification into a judicial 
form, and arranged it like a legal process. Thus, 
when a thief has stolen, he must both restore the 
property stolen and suffer punishment. The 
guilt, in this case, is not removed by the punish- 
ment. The advocates of this opinion, therefore, 
comprehended under justification a special ac- 
quittal of guilt, different from the acquittal of pun- 
ishment, This acquittal of guilt they considered 
as the imputation of the righteousness of Christ 
imputed to men by God, in the same way as if it 
had been wrought by them. In this way, as they 
thought, was the guilt of sin removed. Vide 
s. 115 But, 

First This distinction between the guilt and 
punishment of sin is never distinctly made in the 
Bible when the forgiveness of sms is spoken of 
Some have considered this distinction as imphed 
in the passages which speak of ihQ purification or 
washing away of sms, or in which sins are com- 
pared with, debts ; but without sufficient reason. 
The Bible makes justification the mere forgive- 
ness of sms — ^ 1 . e , removal of the punishment of 
them , without any special acquittal of guilt con- 
nected with It , as Rom. vi. 7, seq. Vide s. 110, 
“ De obedientia Christi activa,” from which the 
doctrine De obedientia Christi passiva” must 
not be sepaiated. The obedience of Christ shewn 
m actmg and suffering is one and the same. The 
fruits of this obedience we enjoy, as will he seen 
from the texts cited below The Bible does not 
separate one kind of obedience from the other j 
neither should we. Vide s, 115 

Secondly, The remission of the guilt of sin is 
not essential, and does not contribute to the real 
tranquillity of the sinner. The guilt of a sm 
once committed cannot he effaced. The con- 
science of the transgressor can never be made to 
pronounce him innocent, but will always legard 
him as having sinned. It is enough to compose 
his mind, to know and he convinced that the 
punishment of sm has been remitted But how 
can he be made to believe, and be happy m be- 
Imving, that he is innocent, when, according to 
th^estimony of his own conscience, he is guilty 

Thirdly The theory which teaches that the 
guilt of sm IS removed is founded upon a compa- 
I rison of the conduct of God towards men with 


the conduct of men among themselves, which is 
here entirely inapplicable. A criminal (e g , a 
thief) who sms against his fellow men does them 
an injury. He must therefore make good their 
loss, besides suffering punishment. But men, by 
sinning, do not injure or rob God. They wrong 
only themselves Now if men fulfil the prescribed 
conditions of obtaimng pardon, God remits the 
punishment of sm; but God himself cannot re- 
move the guilt of sm, in its proper sense For 
God cannot err, and consider an action which is 
actually wrong, and consequently involves guilt, 
as right in itself He, however, can forgive us, 
or remit the punishment which we deserve. He 
can regard and treat us, on certain conditions, as 
if we were innocent. 

(3) AiKaiwuiQ, OLKaioavvr] and dikatovadai, 
XoyiCsaOai elq Sucaioavvi^v, k. t. X. 

These terms of the Grecian J ews can he ex- 
plained only from the Hebrew usage. pT:?, in 
Hebrew and Arabic, in its primary and physical 
sense, means, rectus, firmus, rigidus fuit , then, in 
a moral sense, rectus fuit, m various modifica- 
tions, degrees, and relations — e. g , verus etverax 
fuit, bonus, sc henigmisfuit, severus, aquus, Justus, 
INNOCENS fuit, right,^ such as one shoidd be , Ps. 
cxliii 2, “ No man is right m the sight of God ” 
Hence we can explam the significations of pnun, 
dLKaLovv,facerejustum, and of SiKaiovaBai, fieri 
justum. A man m y be justified in two ways — 
viz , 

(a) By perfect holiness, virtue, or uprightness 
of conduct , by being actually or such as one 
should be. Hence the phrase to justify, or to con- 
sider, pronounce, treat, reward one, as right, ac- 
cording to the above-mentioned sense. In this 
sense it is used by the LXX, Ps. cxliii. 2, oh 
diKaiojOrjasTai kvwTiiov crov Trdg and Ezek. 
xvi. 51, 52 This is called justificatio interna. 
In this sense it is understood, in the important 
passage respecting justification, Rom. v , both by 
Socmians, who reject the doctrine of satisfaction, 
and by those of the Romish church who advo- 
cate good works as the procuring cause of salva- 
tion. But this interpretation does the greatest 
violence to the words in this passage. 

In connexion with this meaning, diKaiovv some-' 
times signifies emendaie, prohum reddere, Psalm 
Ixxiii. 13 (in the Septuagmt), and Rev. xxii. 11, 
seq. Some of the schoolmen call this justificatio 
physwa. 

(b) One who is guilty is said to he justified 
when he is declared and treated as exempt from 
punishment, or innocent, or when the punishment 
of his sins IS remitted to him This is called 
justificatio externa. The terms justification, par- 
don, accounting righteous, occur in the Bible much 
more frequently in this sense than in any other, 
and so are synonymous with forgiveness of sm. 
This sense is founded on the judicial meaning of 
the word pni^rr, to pardon, acquit, pronounce inno- 
cent, spoken of the Judge (pn^, innocens) ; and 
of the opposite, damnere, pro reo declarere 
(^, reus)— e.g,, Ex. xxiii. 7; Prov. xviL 15, 
seq. This is transferred to God, who is conceived 
as the judge of the actions of men. Here, how- 
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ever, we must be careful not to carry the compa- 
rison too far, and must absti act from our concep- 
tions all the imperfections which belong to human 
conduct He condemns^ or judges — i. e., ^opunishes; 
— antecedens (the part of human judges) procou’- 
sequenie The opposite of this, to acquit^ pardon 
(diKaiovv), IS then to remove punishment This 
is done, however, as the Bible everywhere teaches, 
not propter justitiam internam homims, as at human 
tribunals , for no one is innocent and pure from 
sin; Rom iii 19, seq. According to the gospel, 
God bestows favour upon men gratuitously, on 
account of faith m Christ, on condition of holi- 
ness and of persevering in Christian confidence 

The principal texts which support this doc- 
trine, and in which duzaiuiaiq and diKaioaivt] 
stand in this sense, are Rom lii., iv , v., in oppo- 
sition to the Jewish doctrine of the desert of 
works. These passages will be examined in the 
following sections. In Romans, iv., the term 
SiKaLovv is used ver. 5 ; Xoyi^eaOaL SiKctLoffovriv, 
(to pardon^ the opposite of \oyi^£a-0at dpapriavy 
to punish^) ver 6 , and d(pUvai dpapriav^ ver. 7. 
In Rom. V. 9, 11, SifcaLovadai and tcardXXcLrreaOai, 
are interchanged in the same way; and diKaioavvrj 
is explained by IXevQipia arrh — dpapriag Kai 
Zavarov The words ^cKaiovv, diKaLoavvrjj are 
also opposed to (ipyi) ©fou, Rom i 17, 18 , to 
KaraKpiffig, Rom. v. 16, 18 ; to ly/caXar, Rom. 
viii. 33. Cf, Storr, “De significatione vocis 
SiKaLog in Nov. Test.” Opusc. Academica, t i. 

iVbte. — The writings of theologians present 
great diversity and difficulty in determining the 
idea of diKairnffig and dticaLovv Most of the an- 
cient Lutheran theologians, with whom Doder- 
lein and Seiler agree, consider justification as 
being merely the removal of punishment, while 
Koppe, Zacharia, Less, Danov, and others, com- 
prise m this idea the whole purpose of God to 
bless and save men, of which the removal of 
punishment is only the commencement. These 
theologians maintain ^ 2 it justification is the same 
as predestination, only that justification is the less 
definite word of the two. Vide Zacharia, BibL 
Theol iv. s 548, seq, and especially Danov, 
Drey Abhandlungen von der Rechtfertigung , 
Jena, 1777; in answer to which Seiler wrote, 
“ Ueber den Unterschied der Rechtfertigung und 
Pradestination Erlangen, 1777, 8vo. 

Those who hold the former opinion consider 
the conferring of good as a consequence of justi- 
fication, and appeal to the obvious texts, Rom. 
V 1, 18, 21 , GaL lii 11. They remark, that ex- 
emption from punishment and bestowment of 
blessing are not one and the same thing, since 
one who is acquitted in court is not, of course, 
promoted and rewarded. Those who hold the 
latter opinion mention the fact that fre- 
quently means, benefit, blessing, recompence, and 
construe the phrase ym, \oyt^£cr0at tig 

ducacoffvvrjv, which is first spoken of the faith of 
Abraham, Gen. xv. 6, to mean, to reckon as a 
merit, to reward, in the same way, Psalm cvi 31, 
and Romans, iv. 4, where Paul himself explains 
pni? by jjLKyGoQ. The declaring Abraham right- 
eous did not consist in the simple forgiveness of 


his sms, but in the bestowment of blessing and 
reward. Cf James, ii. 21. 

The following considerations may help to settle 
the controversy : — 

(1) The purposes of God to forgive the trans- 
gressor his sins, and to make him happy, are one 
and the same , but they may be distinguished in 
our conceptions of them, and then his bestowing 
reward is the immediate consequence of his grant- 
mg forgiveness. For when God forgives one his 
sins, the bestowment of the promised good imme- 
diately succeeds And when God sees one in- 
capable of this good, he does not forgive his sms. 

(2) The sacred writers do not, in their terms, 
so carefully distinguish and so logically divide 
these two ideas, which are so nearly related, as 
we do m scientific discussion. This is the less 
strange, as the words diicaiovv and ducaiojeig have 
very many and various senses, one of which fre- 
quently runs into the other. The words are 
sometimes used in the Bible exclusive, beyond a 
doubt, of the idea of blessing, and sometimes also 
mclusive of it. 

(3) But this should not hinder us from distin- 
guishmg these ideas, and considering them sepa- 
rately, for the sake of clearness in scientific dis- 
cussion. Here, however, as in respect to all the 
divine purposes, we must guard agamst the idea 
of succession; and also against mistake from a 
comparison with human tribunals, where one 
may be entirely acquitted, without, however, re- 
ceivmg reward, or any further provision for his 
welfare. The accused is absolved, and then left 
to seek his fortune where he pleases. But this 
is not the manner of God. Upon every one whom 
he forgives, or whom he counts righteous, God 
immediately bestows, on the ground of faith m 
Jesus Christ, all the good and blessing which the 
subject of his grace is capable of enjoying. This 
is the reason why the sacred writers frequently 
connect these two ideas m the same word C£ 
Noesselt, Pfingstprogramm, De eo quid sit, Deum 
condonnare homimbus peccata, poenasque remitiere^ 
Halm, 1792, (in his Exercitt ) 

Morns (p. 151, s. 5) has therefore well defined 
and explained the scriptural idea of the forgive- 
ness of sms in the wide sense in which it fre- 
quently occurs in the Bible, as including (1) ex- 
emption by God from the fatal consequences of 
sin — i. e., from fear of the suffering or punish- 
ment consequent upon sin, and from this suffering 
and punishment itself, (p'f) JTroXccr^ai, John, iii. ;) 
(2) the bestowment of blessings, (^wi/v 
instead of this deserved punishment. For both 
we are indebted to Christ. The ground and mo- 
tive, however, of the forgiveness of sin on the 
part of God is his unmerited goodness and benevo- 
lence. This is the uniform representation of the 
holy scriptures, John, iii. 16, seq. Morus, p. 152, 
s. 6. 

SECTION CX. 

UL-tirSTRATION OF THb SCRIPTURAL STATEMENT THAT 
MEN OWE IT TO CHRIST ALONE THAT GOD JUSTIFIES 
THEM, OR FORGIVES THEIR SINS 

Since sm consists in transgression of the divine 
law, it IS the prerogative of God alone to forgive 
sin. So the Bible everywhere teaches ; Fs. h. ; 
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James, iv 12, coll. Luke, v. 21. The gospel 
teaches that we are indebted for this forgiveness 
to Christ alone, — that God forgives sin on account 
of Christ. It everywhere magnifies this as one 
of the greatest divine favours, and as the founda- 
tion of all our blessedness; John, iii. 16; vi. , 
Heb. ix. 15 ; Rom. v. 1 Accordingly, the doc- 
trine of forgiveness through Christ is always 
ehumerated b^y the apostles among the principal 
doctrines and elementary principles of Chris- 
tianity, which Tvere never to he withheld m reli- 
gious instruction Vide 1 Thess. i. 10, 'IrjcrovQ 
6 pvoiJbSVOQ i)\xaQ aizh rijQ opy^c et 

alibi. The Acts of the apostles and their epistles 
shew that they always commenced with this doc- 
trine, and referred everything to it, both with 
Jews and Gentiles, enlightened and ignorant, 
because it is equally essential to all. 

The following classes comprise the principal 
proof-texts relating to this point : — 

(1) The texts which declare that Christ has 
atoned for us , and that to procure the remission 
of sms was the great object of his advent to the 
world; and that he accomplished this object, 
1 John, u 1, 2; Heb i 3, At’ kavrov icaOapKTfibv 
^OLTjcra.ixEvoQ rcav djJLapTLwv rjpiojv. Heb ix 26, 
“ He has appeared before God (Tre^avkpojraL, 
ver. 24) with his offering, (did ^vcriag avrov,) to 
take away sin, (slg dOkrijaiv djiapTiaQf^ — i e , he 
sacrificed himself for us, he died for us, to free us 
from the punishment of sin, (vide ver. 14.) 

(2) The texts which require from us an unli- 
mited confidence (TriariQ) m Christ, for the reason 
that we are indebted to him and to his person for 
our spiritual welfare and our acceptance with 
God. Acts, XXVI. 18, Xateiv dtpscLv dfxapriojv — 
rridTEL ry eli, tjus. n. 38 ; Rom. v. 1, Auatw- 
BkvreQ iic Triarecug, eiprjvrjv axofMev TrpoQ QeSv 
(the favour of God and peace of mind) bta 

' XpioTou, (which we owe to Christ.) Eph i 7, 
’Ev (Yptcn^j) exofJLBv aTroXvrpdiciv hd atfia'- 
Tog auTov — i e., rr)v d<pe<TLv TrapaTrrw/iarwv 

(3) The texts which teach that there is no 
other way besides this in which the forgiveness 
of sin can be obtained. Heb x 26, “ For those 
who apostatize, contrary to their better convic- 
tions respecting Christ (kicouaiojg djiapravovTUiv, 
ver 23 , in. 12, 13), there remains no atoning 
sacrifice (fniGla wfpt dfjiaprLwv)” — i. e., there is no 
way for them to obtain the forgiveness of their 
sms, since this is the only way, and this way they 
despise, Cf. Heb vi. 4, seq. The discourse of 
Peter, Acts, iv. 12, Ovk eanv kv dXXip ffojTrjpiaj 
K. r. X. ^oirypia, in this passage, is good, happi- 
ness, here and hereafter. This happiness can he 
obtained through no other person. The name (per- 
son) of no other man under heaven is given to 
us for this object ’'Ovopa here is connected iv 
dvOpJjTtoig, no name among men. The meaning 
is, “ We are directed by God to no other man, 
however holy, through whom to obtain safety 
and happiness, besides Jesus Christ ” 

(4) The texts which teach clearly and ex- 
pressly that God forgives men their sins, or jus- 
tifies them, and frees them from the punishment 
of sin, solely on account of Christ Acts, x 43, 
‘'To him gave all the prophets witness, that who- 
ever believes in him should through him (oid 
ovoparog avrov) receive remission of sins ” (C£ 


Ps xxii., xl , cx. ; Is. liii.) Acts, xiii. 38, “ Aid 
Tovrov vpXv dipeaig dpapriiov KarayysXXErat, 
even of those from which you could not be justi- 
fied according to the law of Moses.” 1 John, 
n. 12, 'Aipkivvrai vpiv at dpapriai hid ro ovopct 
avrov, propter Christum. Rom. v. 10, 'K.aryX- 
Xdyrjpev rip Osip did rov Zavarov rov Xiov avrov, 
coll. ver. 18, and 1 Thess. i. 10; 2 Cor. v 21, 

“ God treated him, who had never sinned, as a 
sinner, in our stead, that we might be forgiven by 
God , yevivpeQa diKaioavvy 0£oi) (i e , fii/catot 
ivdiinov 0fon) kv avrip,’’ on his account, ver. 19 

But the passage which exhibits the mind of 
Christ and the apostles most fully and clearly is , 
Romans, hi. 21 — 28. Cf Noesselt, Abhandluug, 

Op use t li. Paul here opposes the prevailing 
mistake respecting the merit of good works, and 
of the observance of the law, and the opinion that 
God loved the Jews alone, and comparatively 
disregarded every other people Paul shews that, 
on the contrary, God feels a paternal interest in 
aU men, and is willing to forgive all, since all, as 
sinners, need forgiveness , but that men can never 
obtain a title to this forgiveness by their own im- 
perfect obedience to the law, but only by faith in 
Christ, to whom they are indebted for this favour, 
and m a way exclusive of all personal desert. 

“ Now (in the times of the New Testament) we 
are made acquainted, by the Christian doctrine, 
with the purpose of God to forgive us {dimioavvy 
0£ov, ver. 22, 24,) without respect to the obser- 
vance of the law as anything meritorious, (x^pt'e 
vopov,) of which purpose frequent indications 
appear even in the Old Testament. This is God’s 
purpose to forgive men, on account of their faith 
m Jesus Chnst, without their own desert This 
forgiveness is extended to all (Jews and Gentiles) 
who believe in Christ. AU are sinners, unworthy 
of the divine favour, and deserving of punishment 
But God, in the exercise of his impartial, paternal 
love, desires to make all men happy, and accord- 
ingly intends this to be the means of the happi- 
ness of all But this forgiveness is bestowed 
upon them without their deserving it, {divpedv,) 
from the mere mercy (xdptg) of God, through the 
atonement of Christ. God hath appointed Christ 
to be an atoning sacrifice, {iXaarrjpLov,) or a pro- 
pitiator through faith in his blood, (L e., God for- 
gives us on his account, if we place our whole re- 
liance upon his death, endured for our good.) 

He now indulgently forgives us our past sms, 
(committed before our conversion to Christ ; cf. 
Heb. IX. 15.) He now shews (m these times of 
the New Testament) how merciful he is to all 
men, by forgiving {diizaiovvra) every one (Jew 
or Gentile) who believes in Jesus Christ, {rov h 
n-Lareiog )” 

The question arises, how and by what means has 
Christ procured for us pardon from God, or the 
forgiveness of sms ? 

We find many clear declarations upon this 
point m the discourses of Jesus himself, espe- 
cially in the Gospel of John, where he frequently * 
speaks of his death, and of the worth and advan- 
tages of It , John, 111 . 14 ; Matt xxvi. We find 
passages of the same kind even in the discourses 
of John the Baptist, John, i. 29 , and in the pro- 
phecies to which Christ appeals as referring to 
himself; Ps xxii , xl ; Is. liu.tf But this doctrine 
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is more clearly explained, developed, and applied 
in the instructions of the apostles. While Christ 
was visibly upon the earth, he laid the foundation 
for this doctrine, but left it for his disciples to 
make a more full development and apphcation of 
this, as well as of many other doctrines, after his 
sufferings and death should have become facts 
which had already taken place That the views 
which they give upon this subject did not origi- 
nate merely m the conceptions then prevalent 
among the Jews and heathen, but are exactly 
suited to the universal necessities of man, is clear 
from s. 108. 

But there have always been some in the Chris- 
tian church, and many in modern times, to whom 
this doctrine, so clearly taught in the New Tes- 
tament, has been offensive, as it was formerly to 
many Jews and heathen , 1 Cor i. 2. And so 
they endeavour to give a different view from that 
given in the New Testament of the nature of the 
benefits which Christ has conferred upon the 
human race, confining them to his doctrine, and 
the results of it. So Socinus, and many of the 
same opinion in other parties. Sometimes they 
endeavour to deduce their opinions by a forced 
interpretation from the Bible Sometimes they 
hold that the subject should not be definitely 
stated, at least in popular discourse, — ^that it is 
suflicient to say, in general, we obtain forgiveness 
of sm through Christ, or through faith in Christ, 
leaving every one to understand this statement in 
his own way. But the meaning of this indefinite 
phraseology must certainly be explained in theo- 
logical instruction Should it, then, be withheld 
from the people? and is it honest to refer the 
common people and the young to the holy scrip- 
tures by the language employed, and at the same 
time to teach them something widely different 
from what is contained in the Bible ? If the con- 
science of any one does not pronounce such con- 
duct inexcusable, he should renounce the idea of 
being a Christian teacher. The question here is 
not, how the doctrine may be understood by 
learned men, judging independently of the autho- 
rity of Revelation, but how the doctrine is taught 
in the New Testament? Since this book lies at 
the foundation of religious knowledge, the doc- 
trines and^ideas which it contains should be ex- 
plained, and in a way which will be intelligible 
to those who hear. And considering how adapted 
to the wants of man the scriptural doctrine of 
forgiveness is, what a powerful infiuence it exerts, 
how much it does to tranquillize the mind, to 
punfy and elevate the character, it would be an 
act of rashness and cruelty to destroy the faith of 
men m it, and to rob them of a behef in place of 
which nothing can be substituted at once so plain 
to the reason, so beneficial to the character, and 
so consoling to the heart. 

The Bible ascribes the forgiveness which is 
procured for us by Christ principally to the fol- 
lowing points — ^viz , (1) his sufferings and violent 
death , which is often called, according to the 
Hebrew idiom, aifia Xpitrrou and aravpoQ. This 
is the principal thing. In connexion with this it 
places (2) his resurrection, and (3) his interces- 
sion. On these grounds God justifies or forgives 
men. These three parts will therefore be sepa- 
rately considered. S. Ill, 112. 


Note. — We should not stop with one of these 
particulars, and overlook the rest The resurrec- 
tion of Christ, according to the New Testament, 
assures us of the vahdity of his atonement , and 
his intercession imparts a deep conviction that, 
although he has ascended into the heavens, be is 
still mindful of us, and cares for our welfare. 
These three points together compose the entire 
mentum Christi Persons are said meren, or, 
bene meren de aliquo, when they assist another to 
obtain possession of any advantage. Sometimes 
these advantages themselves, which are obtained 
by the assistance of a benefactor, are called 
merita But the custom of the schools, ever since 
the time of the schoolmen, has been, to call the 
death of Christ, so far as we are indebted to it for 
pardon and eternal happiness, the mentum Christi, 
by way of eminence , meaning that we owe these 
spiritual blessings to the death of Christ, without 
denying that he has deserved well of the human 
race in other ways. Considering that this phia- 
seology has now become estabhshed in systematic 
theology, Morus (p 171, 172, s 5) justly thinks 
that it should be preserved, as a deviation from 
It might produce confusion. 

SECTION CXI. 

» 

OP THE SUFFERIVGS AND DEATH OF CHRIST, HOW 
FAR WE ARE INDEBTED TO THEM FOR OUR JUSTI- 
FICATION OR PARDON, TOGETHER WITH OBSB.RVA- 
TIOMS ON SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL ATTRIBUTES 
CAFFECTIONES) OF THE DEATH OP CHRIST 

We shall adhere, in this place, simply to the doc- 
trine and representations of the New Testament, 
and hereafter (s. 1 14) treat of the various explana- 
tions which have been given m later times of 
this doctrine, and of the various ecclesiastical 
opinions DE SATISFACTIONE, 

I. The Sufferings and Death of Clmst, and how far men 
are indebted to them foi then Justification oi For- 
giveness 

By the sufferings and death of Christ, accord- 
ing to the scriptures, many objects and ends 
which God had in view were attained, and they 
may therefore he considered in various lights, all 
of which are important and full of instruction. 
Thus the death of Christ furnishes a proof of the 
great love of God and df Christ to us. It is an 
example of the greatest steadfastness, confidence 
in God, and patience, &c And these views of it 
are often presented in the New Testament, hut 
by no means the mo^t frequently. The sufferings 
and death of Christ are mainly considered as the 
ground or procunng-cause of our forgiveness and 
of oui spiritual welfare “ All meu are sinners, 
and consequently deserving of punishment. The 
ground on which God pardons them, or forgives 
their sin, is the sufferings and death of Christ, or 
his blood shed for them. He endured the misery 
wdiich we should have endured as the penalty of 
sin, in order that we might be saved from de- 
served punishment.” Such is the uniform doc- 
trine of the Bible, the reason and object of it are 
plain from what was remarked in s. 108- With- 
out this doctrme the Bible lAiot consistent Our 
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forgiveness, tlien, does not depend upon our re- 
formation and holiness^ by which, we deserve no- 
thing from God, (Gal ii 21 ;) but upon the death 
of Christ, of which our holiness is the result 
The death of Christ is the antecedent, our holi- 
ness the consequent. 

This doctrine is briefly and summarily taught 
in the following passages, part of which have 
been already explained, and the remainder of 
which will be hereafter , viz , Matt xxvi. 28 , 
Rom in. 25 ; y. 8, 9 , Eph. i 7 j Heb ix. 12, 1 5, 
28 ; 1 John, i 7 

The death of Chiist, however, is not here men- 
tioned, exclusively of his other sufferings. Vide 
s. 95. All together constitute that which Paul 
calls the imraicor} of Christ, Rom. v. 19, because 
he endured them from obedience to God, Phil 
11 8 Theologians call them all ohedientia pas- 
siva. But death, especially a violent death, most 
deeply moves our sensibilities, and comprises, as 
we regard it, the sum and substance of all other 
sufferings and punishments For this reason the 
New Testament makes more frequent mention of 
the death, blood, and c7'oss of Christ 

The following passages clearly and distinctly 
teach that Christ has effected the deliverance of 
man from the deserved pumsliment of sin, by 
mean^ of his suffeiings and violent death — viz , 

(1) The texts which teach that Christ suffered 
or died/or all sinners, or for all the sms of men, 
^id (7rapa7rrw/iara), w£pi (ttoXXwj/) but more 
commonly VTTsp (dfjLapTOjXihp or rravrivv or 
dpapTLujv vjxihv), Hebrew, E. g ,Matt. xxvi. 
28, “ The blood shed /or many, for the renussion 
of sms ” Rom iv 25 , v. 6 ; 1 Cor xv. 3 , 
2 Cor. V. 14, 15, 1 Pet iii 18 , Is. liu. 5, seq 

It has been objected against this proof, that to 
do a thing vTrhp tLvoq, sometimes means simply 
to do it for the good of any one, to instruct him, 
improve him, or to give him an example. So 
Col. i 24, where Paul speaks of his sufferings 
for the good^ of (inrsp) the Colossians and of the 
whole Christian church, because he, was perse- 
cuted by his enemies, and then imprisoned at 
Rome. But the sense even here is, “he con- 
gratulates himself that he can undergo m his own 
person what v/ould otherwise have befallen the 
whole church, while the general hatred hghts 
upon him, others escaped ” When now this 
phraseology is used in the New Testament with 
reference to Christ, it never means that he died 
to teach men, &c.; but always, instead, in the place 
of men, to deliver them He suffered what we 
should have suffered, endured the penalty of the 
law, which we should have endured. This is 
confirmed hy the passage Is liii , from which 
these terms are so frequently borrowed in the 
New Testament- And this is decisively proved 
by the passage Rom. v. 6, where it is said that 
Christ died for {virkp) sinners This cannot 
mean that hy his death he gave men an example 
of firmness, or sought to reform them. For in 
ver. 7, we read, “There are but few instances 
among men (like that of Damon and Pythias) of 
one dying for an innocent friend , and indeed the 
examples are rare of one dying (as Peter was 
Willing to do vTrkp Xpicr'^ov, John, xiii. 37) even 
for a benefactor, {dyadog.) But there is no ex- 


ample of one dying for rebels and criminals, to 
lescue them from the death which they deserved, 
and yet so did Christ die for us ” Paul could 
not have expressed his meaning more clearly. 
Accordingly, he says, 2 Cor. v. 14, “Did one 
(Chiist) for all, then were all dead.’’ 

Further; if this phraseology meant nothing 
more than is contended for by the objector, it 
might he used with reference to the death of the 
apostles and other martyrs But this is never 
the case in the New Testament No one of them 
IS ever said to have died for the world, for sin- 
ners, or sin. It is said respecting Christ exclu- 
sively, bri — slg VTrep 'jrdvrcjv awsOave, 2 Cor. 
V. 14, 15, coll. 1 Cor. 1 . 13, “ Was Paul crucified 
for (vTTkp) you?” 

The meaning, then, of the phraseology, “ Christ 
suffered /br us, or m om place, is this “ Since 
Christ suffered for our sms, we ourselves are 
freed from the necessity of enduring the punish- 
ment which they deserved It is the same as 
if we had ourselves endured this punishment , 
and therefore it need no longer be feared.” 
The epistles to the Romans, Corinthians, Gala- 
tians, and Hebrews, are full of texts of this im- 
port Cf. Morus, p. 151, and Storr, Doctrma 
Christ p 254 

(2) The texts which teach that Christ was 
treated as a sinner , and this m our stead, that 
we might be considered as forgiven by God. 
2 Cor V 21, where d/iapria or dpaprwXbv ttouIv, 
is, to treat one as a sinner, to punish him, as the 
opposite diKaiov ttolhv or buzaiovv is to treat as 
innocent, to forgive Jesus was treated in this 
way VTrkp r)iiwv, which is explained by what 
follows, “ that we, on Christ’s account, might be 
treated by God as just or innocent” — i e , might 
be saved from deserved punishment , yLvwpsOa 
diKaLoavvf] Qsov — i e., ditcaiot kvwTriov Qaov. So 
also Gal. m. 13, “Christ hath redeemed us (who 
as sinners must fear the threatenings of the law) 
from the threatened punishment of the law (/ca- 
rdpa vSjiov), yavopevog virkp ijpwv Ka- 
rapa,’^ for kTriKardparog, (as m ver. 10 ,) — i. e., 
by enduring for us a cruel capital punishment, 
(to which, according to the law of Moses, only 
the grossest offenders were liable ) Cf, Isaiah, 
Im. 4 — 6, from which the apostles frequently 
borrow these and similar expressions. 

(3) With the passages already cited belong 
those which teach that Christ took upon hmself 
and bore the sins of men — ^i. e., endured the pu- 
nishment which men would have endured for 
their sms. In Hebrew the phrase is pi? 

or bo, m the Septuagmt and the New Testa- 
ment, (pkptLp or dlpaiv dfxapTcdg, It occurs m the 
text, Is. hn. 4, which is always referred by the 
New Testament to Christ Also John, i. 29 ; 
1 Pet. 11 . 24, Heb ix 28, &c. Some would render 
^speiv or aipuv djiapriav by auferre peccatum, to 
make men virtuous, to reform them in a moral re- 
ject The only passage in the New Testament 
in which the phrase will b4ar this interpretation is 
1 John, lii. 5, where it is equally capable of the 
other rendering. The phrase commonly has the 
meaning first given, and a different interpreta- 
tion does the greatest violence to the passages in 
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■which It occurs , the comparison hemg so clearly 

derived from sac't ifices 

But what IS the origin of this signification of the 
term ? In the Old Testament, sin is frequently 
compared with a burden which oppresses any one, 
and which he is compelled to cairy, when he 
feels the unpleasant consequences of sm, or is 
punished. So in Arabic, to hear onds own or- 
another’s burden Hence the phrase was used in 
reference (a) to the victim^ which was sacrificed 
for the atonement of sin The victim was sup- 
posed to have the sm or punishment laid upon it , 
Lev xvi 21,22 (6) In reference to men ; andj^rst, 
to such as were punished for their own sms, Lev. 
XX 19 , xxiv 15 , and, secondly, to such as were 
punished on account of the sms of others, Lam 
V 7, “ We must bear the sms of our fathers” 
Ezek xviu 20 , also, Is Im , “ The punishment 
lies on him he hears our sms.” This sense holds 
in the passages cited from the New Testament. 
John, 1 29, “ Behold the (sacrificial) lamb ac- 
ceptable to God, which heais the sms of the 
world’” — a comparison drawn from sacrifices 
This comparison is inapplicable, according to the 
other interpretation — the Lamb which makes us 
pious and virtuous In Heb ix., the figure im- 
plied in TtgotjsvsxBuQ is taken from sacrifices. 
In 1 Pet. ii 24, the two ideas are distinguished , 
first, “ he bore our sms on the cross,” (i e., suf- 
fered on the cross the punishment of our sms ,) 
then, “ that we might die to sm (spiritually), and 
hve wholly to holiness, (hiKatoavvrj.y^ 

(4) The passages which teach that the death 
of Christ was a ransom for us, (Xvrpov, dvri- 
Xurpov,) 1 Tim li 6, and even in the discourse 
of Christ, Matt xx. 28 The term Xvrpov de- 
notes anything by which one is freed, delivered. 
Vide s. 106, II The meaning of the proposition, 
then, is this The death of Christ was the means 
of delivering and rescuing us fiom the greatest 
misery, from the punishment of sm , or, accord- 
ing to Heb IX. 12, Christ, aliovtav XvTpwaiv 
svpdpEvog, effected our eternal liberation from 
misery and punishment Is xliii 3, 4 

(5) All the texts which compare the death of 
Christ with the sacrifices and Levitical ordi- 
nances of the Old Testament; also the texts 
which teach that the death of Christ obtained, 
once for all, and in a far more perfect manner, 
the advantages which men had hoped to obtain 
from their sacrifices and expiatory rites. This 
doctrine was indeed founded in the ideas preva- 
lent at that period, and was particularly evident 
and convincing to the Jews then living, and to 
such of the heathen nations as were accustomed 
to the rites of sacrifice But it was by no means 
intended for such exclusively ; since it is also 
founded m a feeling which is universal among 
men, that some means of atonement are neces- 
sary, s 108. The apostles, therefore, in their 
instructions to Jews, heathen, and Christians, de- 
rive their expressions and comparisons from 
sacrifices, and only in their instructions to Jews, 
from the particular services of the Mosaic 
ritual 

The idea which h^s at the foundation of this 
comparison is this “ Christ by his death liberated 
us from death” (punishment of sm), which we 
should have suffered ; and we should see m him 


(a) what dreadful consequences our sins incur? 
and (b) how gracious God is, m forgiving us for 
the sake of Christ” Ephes. v. 2, Tapedivicev 
eavrbv vTTEp &e<y rr po aipo p dv, ^vuiav, 

oap^v Eviodiag. Romans, in. 25, (tXaarrjpiov.) 
Heb ix. 7, 11 — 28 , x. 1—14 , Acts, xiii. 38, &c. 
Hence the term aXpa (ccedes cruenta), which so 
frequently stands for the death of Christ, is to be 
understood in its full sense. It frequently stands 
in such a connexion as shews that the figure is 
derived from the blood of the sacrificial victim, 
and fi om the qualities ascribed to it — e. g , Heb. 

IX. 13, 14, alpa ravpiov Kal rpdyiov, in opposition 
to alpa Xpiarov — icaOapLEi 1 John, i, 7, “ The 
blood of Christ cleanses,” See 1 Pet l 19, “ The 
blood of Christ, a lamb without spot or blemish.” 

Taking all these texts together, there is no 
room to doubt that the apostles entertained the 
opinions respecting the death of Christ, and its 
effect, which were ascribed to them at the com- 
mencement of this section. These opinions have 
been shewn (s. 108), not only to correspond with 
the particular circle of ideas with which they 
were familiar at that period, but to meet a uni- 
versal necessity of man. This is a necessity, in- 
deed, which is hut little felt by the learned, and 
least of all by the merely speculative scholar 
Vide I Cor i — iii. 

II Universality, and Perfect and Perpetual Validity 
of the Atonement, 

(1) Its universality. Two points must here be 
noticed. 

First According to the clear testimony of the 
Bible, Christ endured death for the whole human 
race, 2 Cor. v. 14, 15, vrrkp Tvdvrwv amBavr) 
Ver. 19, “ God reconciled the world to himself 
through Christ ” 1 Tim. ii 6, dobg lavrhv dv~ 

rLXvrpov virkp rravriov. 1 John, ii 2, “ He is 
the propitiator, not only for our sms, (i e., those 
of Christians,) but also 4>r the sms oXou rov /cocr- 
pov,” &c But the passages which are most ex- 
plicit upon this subject are found in the epistle to 
the Romans," where Paul controverts the nlis- 
taken opinion of the Jews that the blessings of 
the Messiah’s kingdom belong exclusively to the 
posterity of Abraham. He shews, Romans, 
V. 12 — 19, that as one man was the author of sin 
in the world, and of the consequent punishment 
which all now endure, so one man is the author 
of salvation and forgiveness for all. In Romans, 
ill 9, 22, he shews that as the moral disease is 
universal among men, the remedy must needs he 
universal , and, in ver. 29, that the benevolence 
of God is not confined to a small portion, but em- 
braces the whole family of man. 

In such passages of the New Testament, the 
term rroXXoi or oi ttoXXol frequently stands for 
rravreg. E g , Rom v 19, oi ttoXXol stands for 
all men who are obnoxious to punishment and 
need forgiveness, as it reads ver. 12, 18. The 
sameinver.l5 Cf. Matt. xx. 28 ; xxvi.28, 1 Cor. 

X. 33, &c The Hebrews used the word m 
the same way, Is. liii. 12 All involves, the idea 
of many, and hence in the ancient languages the 
words which signify many are often used to denote 
universality — so many 1 such a multitude 1 This 
was the case especially where only one , was 
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pointed out in contrast to the many ; one for 50 
many! 

Note — The question has been asked, 

Christ died for the ungodly. The strict particu- 
larists and predestinarians answered this question 
in the negative, on the ground that the death of 
Christ does not actually secure the salvation of 
the wicked, and is of no advantage to them. But 
because some, by their own fault, derive no ad- 
vantage from the death of Christ, we cannot say 
that the death of Christ does not concern them, 
and that Christ did not die for them, any more 
than we can say that divine instruction has no 
power in itself to reform mankind, because many 
will not allow themselves to be reformed by it. 
Moreover, this opinion is inconsistent with the 
New Testament. In 2 Pet 11 ,1, the false teachers 
and deceivers, whom a dreadful destruction 
awaited, are said expressly to deny the Lord who 
bought (redeemed) them Misunderstanding and 
logomachy may be obviated by attending to the 
just remark of the schoolmen, that the design of the 
death of Christ, and the actual results of it, should 
be distinguished Actu prwio, Christ died for all 
men ; but actu secundo, not for all men, but only 
for believers — i e , according to the purpose of 
God, all might be exempted from punishment 
and rendered happy by the death of Christ , but 
all do not suffer this purpose actually to take 
effect with regard to themselves , and only be- 
liev^ers actually attain to this blessedness 

Secondly. Christ removed the whole punish- 
ment of sin , his death atoned for all sms So 
the apostles declare. 1 John, 1 . 7, “ The blood 
of Christ cleanses fiom all sin.” Romans, v. 16 , 
viii 1, KardKpijxa toXq kv Xptor^, Acts, 

xiu 38, &c. But an apparent difficulty is here 
suggested, which must be answered from the dis- 
cussion respecting punishments, (s 86, 87,) and 
can therefore only be touched here. 

Now there are two kinds of punishments — 
viz , natural, such as fl#w from the nature and 
character of the moral action itself, (e.g., debility 
and disease from luxurious excess ,) and positive, 
such as do not result directly from the nature 
and character of the moral action, but are con- 
nected with It by the free will of the lawgiver. 
God actually threatens to inflict such positive 
punishments upon the wicked, especially in the 
future world, just as he promises, on the other 
hand, to bestow positive rewards m the future 
world upon the righteous, s. 87. Again, the 
natural punishments of sin are of two kinds — viz , 
(a) physical, as sickness in consequence of immo- 
deration , and (b) moral (by far the worst Oj such 
as disquiet of mind, remorse of conscience, and 
dread of God , s 86, II 2. 

Now, has Christ redeemed us from all these 
punishments ? Those who mean to speak strictly 
and logically reply, no f Christ has redeemed 
us, properly speaking, only from positive divme 
punishments in the future woild, and from that 
kind of natural punishments which may be called 
moral, or the evil results of sin in a moral respect. 
Even the man who is reformed still retains the 
consciousness of the sms which he has committed, 
and reflects upon them with sorrow, shame, and 
regret. But the pardoned sinner knows that 
God, for Christ’s sake, has forgiven his sms ; and 


so is no longer subject to that disquiet of mind, 
pain of conscience, dread of God and despair — 
the poena moralis of sm, which render the wicked 
miserable. 

The physical part of natural punishment in- 
deed remains, even after the transgressor is re- 
formed If any one, by his extravagance, has 
made himself sick and poor, he will not, in con- 
sequence of being pardoned and renewed, become 
well and prosperous. The physical consequences 
of sin continue, not only through the present life, 
but probably through the life to come They 
can be obviated only by a miraculous interference 
of God, which IS nowhere promised. But these 
very physical consequences of sm, whose evil is 
so lasting, are like a bitter medicine , they have 
a good effect, and secure us from turning again 
from the right path. Although one who is pai- 
doned has therefore no right to expect that the 
physical evils resulting from his transgression 
will be counteracted by his being subsequently 
forgiven, yet he may hope, both from what has 
now been said and from common experience, 
that these evils will be very much diminished, 
will lose the terror of punishment, and contribute 
to his good. Such is the case exactly with bodily 
death. 

The same truth is taught in the Bible, not 
indeed m a scientific manner, which would be 
unintelligible to men at large, but in the popular 
manner, m which it should always be taught 
(1) The Bible never says that Christ has entirely 
removed the physical evils which naturally result 
from sm. (2) When the sacred writers say that 
Christ suffered punishment for us, they mean prin- 
cipally the positive punishment, from which he 
has liberated us by his suffeiings and death. Vide 
s. 87, No. 2 They also teach, (3) That one 
who trusts in Christ can take courage, can love 
God and confide in him without dreading his 
anger, and without distressing himself in view of 
his past guilt, which is now forgiven him for the 
sake of Christ. The remission of the moral pun- 
ishments which naturally flow from sin is thus 
set forth in a manner which ought to be followed 
by the pubhc teacher. Vide s. 109, ad finem. 
(4) But the terms pardon and forgiveness of sm 
are frequently used m the New Testament in a 
wider sense, comprehending all the divine favours 
which the pardoned receive from God ; they de- 
note the whole amount of the blessedness — the 
salvation — which the pardoned enjoy. Vide s. 109, 
Note. If, therefore, (5) the natural physical con- 
sequences of past sins are not removed, they still 
lose their seventy , they are rendered mild and 
in many respects beneficial , they are vastly over- 
balanced by the vanous blessings bestowed, and 
thus cease, m their actual effects, to be punish- 
ments. The holy scriptures, therefore, declare 
with truth, that the blood of Christ atones for 
all sins Cf the programm of Noesselt, above 
cited. 

Note — Theologians have been divided on the 
question, whether the apostles held that the sins 
committed before Christ, or during the Old- Tes- 
tament dispensation, were forgiven by God’ on 
account of the atonement to be afterwards made. 
Boederlein and others take the negative side. 
They say that the dipeaiQ Trpoyeyovbrwv dpap- 
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rriiiariuv, Rom. m 25, may denote the remission 
of the sms ■which ‘the Jews and Gentiles of that 
age had committed before their conversion to 
Christianity. The Trapatacrng tTri ry irpeSry 
dta9r}Ky, Heh ix. 15, may be understood in the 
same way, or may denote the sms which were 
irremissible during the Old- Testament dispensa- 
tion. Vide ver. 9. But the context of this pas- 
sage IS more favourable to the common interpre- 
tation. 

Besides, the affirmative of this question is sup- 
ported, (1) By the whole analogy of scripture 
The Jews of that age agree with Christ and the 
apostles in teaching that men of the earliest times 
hoped for the Messiah — that the divine ordinances 
of the former dispensation referred to him, and 
pointed him out — and that all the pious of anti- 
quity confided m him. Vide John, vni 56 ; Luke, 
X 24 , 1 Pet. i. 10, 11. Cf s. 90. (2) By the 
passage, Heb. ix. 26, where this doctrine is plainly 
implied “ God appointed that Christ should 
suffer and die for all sins, and oncejor all Other- 
wise, it would have been necessary that he should 
suffer more than once (iroWaKig) from the begin- 
ning of the world’, since there were always sinners 
in the world.” This plainly involves the sentiment 
that Christ died for the men who hved before 
him. The opinion of Loeffler and other modern 
writers, that pardon through the death of Christ 
related only to the new converts from Judaism 
and heathenism is entirely false and contradictory 
to the New Testament. Vide Gal. iii 21, seq. ; 
Romans, i. 18, seq., coll. 1 Thess. i 10 , John, 
ill 13—16; Romans, V. 18, 19 , and especially 
1 John, 11 . 1, 2. 

(2) The other attribute of the atoning death of 
Christ IS, Its permanent and perfect validity, {peren- 
mtas, perennis valor meriti Christi ) 

This doctrine is ’^held m opposition to those 
who beheve that the expiatory sacrifice of Christ 
IS not valid and sufficient for the atonemen't; of 
some particular sins, and who therefore seek for 
other means of obtaining pardon, such as penances 
and satisfactions. This opinion has not only 
prevailed m modern times, especially since the 
middle ages, throughout the whole body of the 
Romish church, but forlnerly, though m dif- 
ferent forms, even in the times of the apostles, 
among Jews and Gentiles Vide s 108, No. I 
Paul therefore shews, especially in his epistle to 
the Hebrews, that Christ had sacrificed himself 
once for all(uTra^) for all sins, and that now no 
more sacrifices, penances, and expiations are ne- 
cessary for men Heb vii. 27, ToDro eTroiycrsv 
iipdTra^y eavrbv dvevsyKag. Heb ix 25, 26 — 28, 
“ He appeared at the close of this age, aira^ eig 
dOkrycTLv dpapriag’ and then U,7ta^ TTpoa-Bvex^^iQ 
dg TO TcoWwv dvevtyKsiv dpapriag So also, 
X 14, rrpoatpop^ rereXeLwKev dg t 6 dcyveKsg 
Tovg dyia'Copevovg. Accordmgly, Christ is said, 
ix 12, by his once entering into the heavens, 
to have procured eternal redemption, Caioviav 

Xvrp(t}<TLV.) 


SECTION" CXII. 

OP THE INFLUENCE 'WHICH THE RESURRECTION OP 

CHRIST, AND HIS SUBSEQUENT EXALTATION AND 

INTERCESSION, HAVE UPON OUR FORGIVENESS OR 

JUSTIFICATION. 

It was observed (s 110, ad finem) that the New 
Testament points to three particulars m the jus- 
tification procured for us by Christ. The first 
of these, the death of Christ, was considered, 
s. 111. We come now to treat of the two remammg 
particulars. 

I The Influence of the Resun eciion and Eccaltation 
of Chnst upon our Justiflcation 

We have before examined (s 97) what is uni- 
formly taught in the Bible respecting the resur- 
rection of Christ, and the great importance of this 
event, and all this is here presupposed. The re- 
surrection of Christ is mentioned, in connexion 
with our justification, with the most distmctness 
m the two following texts— viz, 2 Cor. v. 15, 

I “ Christians should not live for their own plea- 
sure Qavripfl^rjv), but for the honour of Christ, 
and according to his will, r<p vnep avr&v dwo- 
OavovTL icai kyepBkvrd^ (sc. UTrep ai/rcDv); and 
Rom. iv 25, “ He died (according to the divine 
purpose) did rd n-apan-roopara ypoiv, yyspOr] 
Sid ri)v Sitcaioavvrjv y pivv^’ 

What is meant by his being raised for our jus- 
tification must he gathered from other passages. 

I Pet. 1 . 3, “ God has made us, by means of Chris- 
tianity, reformed men (born again), that we might 
cherish a firm hope (dg iXTrLSa sc of 

future happmess, ver. 4), through the resurrectiori 
of Christ f 1 Pet i. 21, “ God has raised Christ 
and rewarded him with glory (the state of exalta- 
tion in the heavens), that he — the risen and glo- 
rified Christ — might be your confidence and hope 
in God ” — ^1 e., that you should consider him as 
the person to whom alone you are indebted for ] 
the confidence which you now are enabled to re- [ 
pose m God. I Cor xv 17, “ If Christ were not | 
risen, then the confidence (TzLcrng) which you feel j 
in him would be vain , Irt sure iv dpapriaig j 
vpa>v” — 1 . e , you could not be certain of that for- t 
giveness which you now hope to obtain from God ' 
through Christ. Cf. Rom. viii. 34. 

From these passages taken together we can 
easily gather the relation and cqnnexion in which 
the resurrection and exaltation of Christ stand to 
our justification and forgiveness. The resurrec- 
tion of Christ, then, cannot be considered to have 
any desert in itself alone, nor can it be supposed, 
separately considered, to have freed us from the 
punishment of sm. But, according to the Bible, 
the resurrection of Christ and his subsequ-ent re- 
ward in heaven give attestation and confirmation 
to all that he taught and suffered. For since God 
raised and rewarded Christ, we must conclude 
that He fully approved of everything which Jesus 
taught and performed — and that Christ must have 
accomplished His designs. Did Christ suffer and 
die with the intention of liberating tis from the 
punishment of sin, we may be sure, smce his re- 
surrection and exaltation, that he fully attained I 
this object, and that we can now through him lay 
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claim to reward and eternal happiness. This is 
what Peter means by Tricrng kul kX'Trig iifiSiv In 
the passage cited from 1 Cor , Paul means to say, 
that if Christ were not risen, we might be led to 
suspect that he had not performed what he pro- 
mised and undertook to perform. 

"We are now prepared to undei stand the mean- 
ing of the declaration in the Epistle to the Romans, 
T^ykpOr) dg hicaLOffvvrjv r]\XLJv — viz , in order to 
afford us certainty of our forgiveness, of which we 
could have no certainty if Christ had remained 
in the grave. Vide Acts, xm. 37, 38 Accord- 
ingly, the resurrection and exaltation (do^a, as 
Peter has it) of Christ are the confirmation and 
assurance of our justification, while the sufferings 
and death of Christ are properly the procuring 
cause of it. 

II The Ififiuence of the Intercession of Chi ist upon 
our Justification 

(1) Sketch of the history of this doctrine. 

Many theologians, and some of the ecclesiasti- 
cal fathers, represent intercession as a continued 
external action of Christ, different from his atone- 
ment, by which blessings are not only imparted 
to us, but hkewise procured for us Among the 
fathers who held this opinion were Gregory of 
Nazianzen, Gregory the Great, Paulus of Aquiha, 
and others , among modern theologians, Calvin, 
and of the Lutheran church, Chemnitz, Baum- 
garten, and others These writers regard the in- 
tercession of Christ as a distinct work performed 
by him in his state of exaltation in heaven They 
have very different conceptions, however, re- 
specting the manner of this work, some of which 
are very gross Many of them contended for an 
intercessio verbalis — e. g , Cyprian and Augus- 
tine ; and their opinion was adopted in the Romish 
church. Accordingly, Luther renders kvruy- 
Xdvei, Heb. vu. 25, “ Er bittet fur sief (he prays 
for them.') So Petavius, Hollaz, Quenstedt, and 
many others, among the^ Lutherans. They also 
differ widely from one another respecting the 
nature, object, and continuance of this interces- 
sion. Some consider it as belonging to the sa- 
cerdotal office, m which case the comparison is 
drawn from the Jewish high priest mthe Epistle 
to the Hebrews. Nothing definite upon the sub- 
ject appears in the symbols, except in the Augs- 
burg Confession ; and even there no distmct ex- 
planation IS given. 

Another theory, which entirely divests the 
subject of its material dress, and which has there- 
fore been more generally approved in modern 
times, was first distinctly stated by Philip Lim- 
borch, the Armimau theologian, and by Musseus 
in the seventeenth century. They consider the 
intercession of Christ to be merely the relation 
in which he, in his state of exaltation, stands to 
sinners, as their Redeemer, and not as a con- 
tinued action, by which he still promotes the 
welfare of men, and by which salvation is still 
procured for them. The same opinion is found 
in Ballhorn’s dissertation, De mtercessione Christi 
sacerdotah, (among Walch’s Vorsitze,) Gottin- 
gen, 1774. This opinion, however, does not 
exactly correspond with the doctrine of the Bible. 

(2) Explanation of the texts relating to this sub- 


ject, and an elucidation of the ideas contained in 
them These texts are — 

(a) 1 John, n 1 “ When a Clnistian has 

committed sin, (let him not despair of pardon, 
but encourage himself with the thought, that) we 
have TrapdicXTjrov Trpdg top Tvarkpa, in Jesus, 
the righteous” Here TrapdicXrjToe is, patronus, 
advocate, defender, (Fursprecher, Luther ) This 
name is given by Philo to the ministers and fa- 
vountes at court, who promise to any one the 
favour of the king , and also to the high priest, 
the expiator of the people. Vide Programm, De 
Christo et Spiritu Sancto paracletis, m “ Scripta 
vani argumenti,” Num. iv In this respect it is 
that Christ is called HcipdfcXi^roe. He is our ex- 
piator, iXaffpoQ TTSpL dpapriujv, ver. 2 Accord- 
ingly, the meaning of this passage is, that since 
Christ is exalted to heaven, and while he con- 
tinues there, we may he fiimly convinced that 
God will be gracious to us, and for Christ’s sake 
will remit the punishment of our sms ; and that 
Christ, in his state of exaltation, continues with- 
out intermission his cares for the welfare of men. 

(5) Rom vm. 34. Here Paul says, “ No one 
can condemn (icaraicpLVsiv) the fi lends of God. 
(Christians.) They are exempt from punish- 
ment. Christ died for them , and indeed, (what 
might add to their comfort,) had risen again, was 
seated on the right hand of God, 6g Kai kvrvy- 
Xavti VTrkp y'jvwv, (vertriit uns, Luther.) ’Evruy- 
xdvuv, joined with the dative, means occurrere 
ahem, then, adire, convenire aliquem, Acts, xxv. 24 , 
joined with Kard (rivog), accusare, Rom. xi. 2 ; 
with uTTEp (rivog), medium se altenus causa inter- 
ponere, to interpose in behalf of one, to intercede 
for him , as here, intercedere pro aliquo, deprecan, 
causam alicujus agere From this text it does not 
appear that this intercession was performed by 
words The principal idea* is, “ Christ is now, 
as It were, our patron with God , his being with 
God in heaven gives us the consoling assurance 
that through him we are for ever reconciled with 
God and freed from the punishment of sin ; and 
that, as the advocate and patron of the pious, 
Christ still prosecutes m heaven his labours for 
their welfare.” 

(c) Heb. vii. 25, seq. Here the case is^ the 
same. “ Christ (being an eternal high priest) 
can for ever bless (awZnv dg rb TravreXkg') all 
those who seek the favour of God through his 
mediation, smee he ever lives dg rb Ivrvyxdvuv^^ 
— i. e., since Christ ever lives with God m hea- 
ven we can always he sure of forgiveness and of 
every divine blessing , for he is not in heaven in 
vain, but even there continues to he engaged for 
our welfare The phrase intercessio sacerdotahs 
IS taken from this passage , for the figure here, as 
in the whole chapter, is borrowed from the Jewish 
high priest, who on the great day of atonement 
entered into the most holy place and made expia- 
tion for the sins of the people, (pro populo inter- 
cedebat apud Deum ) He did not do this, how- 
ever, by words (he spake no word, vide Ex. xxviiL 
and Lev x-pu.), hut by action — namely, by offer- 
ing the blood of the victim. The object of this 
comparison, then, is to shew that Christ performs 
with God m the heavenly world what the Jewish 
high priest did yearly for the people upon the 
earth. It refers, then, both to the permanent 
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validity of the atonement of Chiist, and to his 
continued labours in heaven for the salvation of 
men. Respecting this figure, cf, Morus, p. 155, 
seq 

Id) Heh. ix. 24 — a parallel passage, which 
confirms the above explanation. “ Christ did 
not enter into an earthly temple, like the Jewish 
high priest, but into heaven itself, vvv k}i(pavL<T- 
Orivat T(^ TTpocraiTTt^ Geoi; vmp rjfjLwv ^* — the very 
phrase applied to the high priest when he pre- 
sented to God, in the temple, the blood of atone- 
ment for the people It means, therefore, “ in 
order to procure for us a firm assurance of being 
expiated, or of forgiveness of our sms, and of the 
enjoyment of all the spiritual blessings connected 
with forgiveness ” 

The intercession of Chnst before God in the 
heavenly world denotes, then, both the lasting 
and perfect validity and efficacy of his atonement, 
of which we obtain consoling assurance by his 
abiding with God in his state of exaltation, and 
also the continued wakeful care which Jesus Christ 
exercises in heaven over his followers on the 
earth. In short, the intercession of Christ is one 
of the chief employments which Christ prosecutes 
in heaven in his state of exaltation, as the King 
and Patron of men, and especially of the Chris- 
tian church, and its individual members ; s 98. 
He IS our Paracletus and Patron, therefore, not 
merely m respect to what he formerly did for 
men while upon the earth, but also in respect to 
the efforts which he still continues to make for 
our welfare. 

The Bible nowhere teaches that this interces- 
sion consists in words. But considering that 
Christ must still be regarded as a man, though m 
heaven, there is no objection to representing the 
thing under the figure of actual intercession. 
In brief, Christ does for us all and more than 
could be done among men through verbal inter- 
cession, or other kinds of interposition, by a 
powerful human advocate. The passage, Heb 
xii. 24, may here be compared • “ The blood of 
Christ speaks better (for us) than the blood of 
Abel ” The blood of Abel cned to God for 
vengeance upon Cam The death of Chnst 
moves God, not to punish, but to bless and for- 
give. 

SECTION cxin 

THE SCRIPTURE DOCTRINE OP PARDON OR JUSTIFICA- 
TION THROUGH CHRIST, AS AN UNIVERSAL AND 

UNMERITED FAVOUR OF GOD. 

I. The Umversahtp of this Benefit 

It is universal as the atonement itself. Vide 
I s 111, IL If the atonement extends to the 
whole human race, justification must also be 
universal — i. e , all must be able to obtain the 
actual forgiveness of their sms and blessedness 
on account of the atonement of Christ. But m 
order to obviate mistakes, some points may re- 
quire explanation. Justification, then, is uni- 
versal, 

(1 ) In respect to the persons to he pardoned. 

All men, according to the Bible, may partake 
of this benefit. It was designed for all. Vide 
especially Rom iii. 23 ; v. 15 ; s. Ill, in oppo- 


sition to Jewish exclusiveness. It is bestowed, 
however, conditionally, certam conditions are 
prescribed which are indispensable Those who 
do not comply with these conditions are excluded 
from the enjoyment of the benefit Justification 
and forgiveness are not, therefore, universal in 
effect (actu), and this solely through the fault of 
men * 

Another conclusion from the universality of 
justification is, that every one may be sure of 
his forgiveness. This certainty, however, must 
not be founded upon inward feelings, which are 
fiequently deceptive, but upon an actual com- 
pliance with the conditions on which God will 
forgive sms. If any one finds in himself the 
signs of true faith, of sincere love to God and 
Christ, of a renewed heart, and of a virtuous, 
Christian disposition, he is justified. Romans, 
viii. 16, “ The holy, Christian temper {iwevga) 
wrought in us by God gives us the clearest and 
surest proof that we are the children of God.” 
1 John, lii. 7 ; 2 Peter, i. 9, 10 This certainty 
is in the highest degree necessary to our tran- 
quillity and happiness ; I Tim. i. 1 6 ; 1 Cor. 
VI. 11 ; 1 John, V 18 — 20. 

(2) In respect to sms and the punishment of 
sin. 

(a) As to sms, the position that all sms without 
exception are forgiven for Christ's sake is proved 
partly from the power and efficacy of the atone- 
ment of Christ, which is extended to all sms, 
(vide s 111, and the texts there cited,) and 
partly from the texts which promise forgiveness 
of all sms, even the greatest and blackest, to 
those who comply with the prescribed conditions 
of pardon ; Ezekiel, xviii 21, 22 ; Psalm cm. 3 ; 

1 Cor. VI. 11 , Ephes ii. 5 , 1 Tim. i. 15. The 
sin against the Holy Ghost cannot be regarded 
as an exception. Vide s. P4. 

(h) As to the punishment of sin, the answer to 
the question, whether the pardoned are exempt 
from all the punishments ot sm, whether, there- 
fore, justification is plena et perjecta, may be 
learned from s. Ill, II. natural 2016 . phy- 

sical evils which result from past sins, indeed, 
remain, but they are mitigated and rendered 
more tolerable, and are divested of the terror of 
punishment by the cessation of the moral evils 
which result from sin, which takes place in con- 
sequence of the entirely different relation in 
which men stand to God after they are* once par- 
doned The positive punishments of sm are en- 
tirely removed, and man receives even here the 
expectation' of positive divine rewards, and of 
the full enjoyment of them in the life to come. 

(c) In respect to time and lasting continuance 

First — ^The scriptures umformly teach that 
forgiveness extends through the whole life of 
man. He may receive pardon at any time, 
while hfe continues, so soon as he fulfils the re- 
quisite conditions of forgiveness This last 
clause should he carefully and expressly annexed, 
in order to preserve men from security and care- 

* [This IS veiy conveniently expressed hy the terms 
objective and subjective justification Objective justifica. 
tion is the act of God, by which he proffers pardon to aU 
through Chnst , subjective is the act of man, by which 
j he accepts the pardon freely offered in the gospel The 
I former is umversal, the latter not — Tb.] 
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lessness m sm Formerly many teachers, espe- 
cially m the Lutheran church, were incautious 
in the use of language on this subject They 
used the general phrases, the door of mercy stands 
ever open, man can obtain favour (forgiveness) in 
the last 'moment of life, without suitable expla- 
nation and cautious limitation But while it is 
important, on the one hand, to shew that God is 
indeed ever ready to forgive, it ought, on the 
other hand, to be observed, that man is not 
always capable of forgiveness , that forgiveness 
is necessarily connected with repentance, as an 
indispensable condition, (not implying, by any 
means, that repentance is the procuring-cause of 
forgiveness ;) that repentance and holmess are 
important things, which cannot be accomplished 
m a few moments, and that therefore it is ex- 
tremely dangerous to delay them to the end of 
life, especially considering that we do not know 
that we shall then have our reason, or that we 
shall not die suddenly. The sincere Christian 
teacher will render such considerations as im- 
pressive as possible, in order to disturb security 
in sin. He should guard, however, with equal 
caution, against the mistake of those who repre- 
sent repentance and holmess as the meritorious 
ground of forgiveness. 

The frequent perversion of the doctrine of 
j’ustification gave rise, at the end of the seven- 
teenth and commencement of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, to the termimstic controversy Joh. Ge. 
Bose, a deacon at Sorau, in endeavouring to avoid 
one extreme fell into another He held that 
God did not continue to forgive, even to the last, 
such persons as he foresaw would harden them- 
selves in impenitence, but that he estabhshed a 
limit of grace, (terminum gratia sive salutis pe- 
lemptonum,) to which, and no further, he would 
afford them grace for repentance He appealed 
to the texts which speak of God as hardening or 
rejecting men, some of which have no reference to 
conversion and forgiveness, and some of which 
are erroneously explained by him. Vide s 85. 
Ad Rechenberg, at Leipsic, and others, assented 
to this opimon, though with the best intentions. 
But Ittig, Fecht, Neumann, and many others, 
opposed this opinion, and wrote against the work 
of Bose, “ Terminus peremptorius salutis hu- 
manse,” and against Rechenberg- They were 
m the right. This opinion is not taught in the 
holy scriptures, and is calculated to lead the 
doubting and anxious to despair, and to place 
them, as many sorrowful examples teach, in the 
most perilous condition, both as to soul and body, 
especially on the bed of death. 

The doctrine that repentance and holiness are 
the meritorious ground of salvation would have 
equally terrible consequences. According to 
this doctrine, we should be compelled to deny all 
hope of salvation to one who had lived an impe- 
nitent sinner till the last part of his life ; which 
the Bible never does, and which is in itself cruel. 
The conscience even of the good man must say 
to him on his death-bed, that his imperfect vir- 
tues are insufficient to merit heaven. In neither 
of these instances, then, would there be any con- 
solation , but despair would be the result of this 
doctrine m both. 

Secondly, If one who has obtained the forgive- 


ness of his sms is guilty of new transgressions, he 
forfeits the blessing of forgiveness, and all its salu- 
tary consequences , and by new offences incurs 
new punishments, which, after his fall, are justly 
more severe and intolerable than before Still 
It cannot be said, as it has been said by some, that 
m case of apostasy God consideis the sms once 
forgiven at the time of repentance as not for- 
given, and that he still imputes them to the trans- 
gressor. There is no reason for this supposition ; 
and such is not the case m human courts The 
Bible uses the terms, sins are blotted out, no 
more remembered, Ezekiel, xviii. 22 ; xxxiii 16 , 
Psalm cm 11, 12. So Paul says, (Rom. xi. 29,) 
that God will never recal or take back the gifts 
which he has promised and bestowed, (dpera- 
pkXriTa xa-fiapara) Vide Wernsdorf ’s Disser- 
tation on this subject m Coll. Dissertat. t i. 
p. 607, seq 

Thirdly Even those who after their reforma- 
tion and the bestowment of forgiveness fall away 
and transgress anew, may again obtaip the for- 
giveness of them sms as soon as they repent and 
believe m Christ So the Bible everywhere 
teaches, both m the Old and New Testament , 
Ezek. xxxiii. 11, 1 Thess. v. 9. Christ com- 
mands us to be forgiving to our neighbour who 
has wronged us, since in this we shall resemble 
God, who is easily reconciled, and who willingly 
forgives sm. Therefore the precept, Matthew, 
xvm 21, 22, IS applicable to God. This posi- 
tion is confirmed by the examples of many 
apostates in the Bible, who, after the commis- 
sion of great offences, were again received into 
favour — e. g , David, 2 Samuel, xu, ; Peter, 
Matt, xxvi, &c. The condition of repentance 
and faith, however, is mdispensable. Vide Ps. li. ; 
Morus, p. 211, seq. 

But from the earliest ages Christians have en- 
tertained various erroneous opinions upon this 
subject The opinion prevailed, even during the 
earliest ages, that great sins committed after bap- ! 
tism (by which ordinance the Christian was sup- 
posed to receive the remission of sin) could not 
be pardoned without great difficulty, if indeed at 
aU, on which account many delayed baptism till 
the end of life. 

The excommunication of great offenders had 
been common among Christians from the time of 
the apostles, (as it was among the Jews, which 
indeed at that time was necessary ) But now, 
in the second and third centuries, Montanus, 
Novatian, and many others, began to exercise 
this prerogative very severely, and m order to 
invest it with more terror, insisted that the ex- 
communicated should never be restored, in op- 
position to those who were too lenient in re-ad- 
mittmg them. Montanus, however, declared 
expressly that they might still obtain forgiveness 
from God, (Tertullian,) and even Novatian was 
willing to leave it undetemuned how God would 
deal with them. 

But afterwards, some particular teachers and 
some whole sects maintained that one who is 
excluded from the Christian church is excluded 
from the favour of God and placed beyond the 
reach of pardon. This opinion prevailed exten- 
sively in the Romish church. It was based on 
I the principle,, Extra ecclesiam nulla salvs* In op- 
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position to this error, the ancient creeds pre- 
scribed the declaration Credo remissionem pecca- 
torum. This same error is controverted m the 
Augsburg Confession, Art. 13. The ancient 
apostolic church was far removed from such an 
opinion. Tn the second epistle to the Corinthians, 
Paul advises that the incestuous person whom he 
had required to be excommunicated in his first 
epistle should now be restored, since he had re- 
pented of his crime, and had put away his offence. 
And even there, where he advises his excom- 
munication, and even undertakes to punish him, 

1 Cor. V. 5, he will by no means have him ex- 

cluded on this account from the favour of God, 
but declares, on the contrary, that he mflicts pu- 
nishment with the very intention of saving his 
soul, tVa TTVEypa crojQy Iv Kvpiov* 

II. Justification or Forgiveness w an unmerited 
Divine Favour. 

That man can merit the divme favour and 
forgiveness by good works or virtues is an old 
mistake, which continues to be widely prevalent, 
and IS ever appearing again in some new form. 
Against this mistake, which prevailed among the 
Jews and the Christian converts from Judaism, 
the apostles laboured incessantly, in entire accor- 
dance with that reasonable declaration of Jesus, 
Luke, xvii. 10, “ When we have done everything 
which we are bound to do, (although no one can 
ever pretend that he has,) we are still servants 
who have deserved nothing, (d^paot,) for we 
have done only our duty.” All our good works 
do not confer favour upon God, or lay him under 
obhgation. The observance of his laws is our 
duty, and tends to our own good merely. 

In Rom. iiL Paul particularly illustrates this 
doctrine Ver. 24, he says, “through Christ we 
are justified, ry %dpiri 0£oi;'’ — i. e., from 

mere free grace, which we have not deserved, and 
which we cannot repay. Vide Matt x. 8. Paul 
therefore calls justification, dwpov ©eou, Ephes 

11 8. But the Jews and the Christian converts 
from Judaism in that age were particularly m- 
clined to the opinion that the external obser- 
vance of the divine law, especially of the Mosaic 
ceremonial law, the most perfect of any, was meri- 
torious, and more than anything else procured 
forgiveness from God. This mistake is contro- 
verted by Paul in his Epistles to the Romans and 
Galatians. He shews that man is justified by 
God, ovK epyojv vopov^ or vofiov, 

(not because he observes the law. Tit iu. 5 ; 

2 Tim. i. 9 ;) Rom. iu. 20, 21, 28, ch. vi. ; Gal. 
ii. 16 — 21, seq. N(5/ioc has frequently indeed in 
these chapters a special reference to the divine 
law given by Moses, because this was regarded 
by the Jews as the most perfect. But it is by no 
means to be limited to this sense. Paul affirms 
the same in respect to obedience to all the divme 
precepts, since this obedience is always imper- 
fect, Rom. iii. 28, vL 14, Gal iiu 17, 29, 23, 
and ol vrrb vopov are not merely the Jews, but 
all who subject themselves to the divine laws, 
thinking to merit the favour of God by obedience. 
The Jews considered their observance of the law 
as meritorious, and many Christians hoped to be 
justified on the same ground. Paul opposes this 
opinion, and proves that Christians cannot con- 

sider obedience as the meritorious ground of 
justification, for which they are indebted to 
Christ alone But what Paul says respecting 
works, applies equally, in his opinion, to obedi- 
ence to all laws, to works in general, even to 
Christian works He does not speak exclusively 
of the law given by Moses ; his positions are 
general, applying equally to all the laws of God, 
whether given by Moses, by Christ, or m any 
other manner Vide Progr ad Rom. vii. 21, in 
Scripfa Varii argumenti, No xii. Our obedience 
to the divine law is not, and cannot be, in itself 
meritorious That this is a general doctrine is 
. perfectly clear from Rom. iv. — e. g , ver 4, “ He 
that works for hire (epya^etrSat, 1 Thess. ii. 9, 
seq ) leceives his wages, not through the giace of 
him for whom he labours, (as we all receive 
pardon from God,) but from the obligation of his 
employer to recompense him.” Now if we re- 
ceive the reward through grace, our works con- 
tribute nothing to this end, — they are not the 
meritorious ground of our pardon. 

Paul also employs the argument, that if we by - 
our obedience to the law could merit pardon, the f 
atonement of Christ would be entirely in vain. | 
The fact that we do not obtain forgiveness in this / 
way renders the atonement necessary, Gal u. 21. 

But why IS this doctrine taught in the holy 
scriptures? If God made our works of legal 
obedience the measure by which he bestowed 
pardon and reward, we should have but a poor 
prospect For how imperfect is our obedience, 
especially durmg the early stages of the Christian 
life 1 How defective is it, even in the best and 
most advanced Christians’ The greater ad- 
vances a man makes in holiness and m Chris- 
tianity, the more he sees and feels his imperfec- 
tion What feeble hope would the good man | 
then have, if his own works (which his conscience 
pronounces very imperfect) should be the pro- 
curing cause of his pardon I The Christian 
teacher who inculcates such an opinion knows 
not what he does Melaucthon expressed this 
very well in the Augsburg Confession, Art. 4. 

For a further consideration of this subject, and 
an account of the controversies respecting it with 
the Romish church, vide infra, s. 124, 125. 

SECTION CXIV. 

OF THB VARIOUS THEORIES RESPECTING THE NATURE 

AND MANNER OF THE ATONEMENT OP CHRIST, 

AND A NOTICE OF SOME OP THB MOST IMPORTANT 

WORKS ON ATONEMENT AND JUSTIFICATION. 

» 

The common word authorized by ecclesiastical 
usage for denotmg the atouement is satisfaction 
(Germ. Genugthuung.') This word is not indeed 
found in the Bible, but is in itself unobjection- 
able, taken in the large sense in which it was 
formerly understood in the church, and freed 
from the false opmions sometimes connected with 
it in later times. This word was originally a 
judicial term, and was applied for the first time 
(with many more of a similar nature) by Ter- 
tuUian, who was himself a jurist, to the atone- 
ment of Christ “ Chnstus peccata h>mwimy 
omm SATiSFACTioNis hahitu expiamtf He pa- 
taentia, c. 10. It has since been retained in the 
z 
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I Latin church, though it occurs hut seldom m the 
Latin fathers, and did not become general until 
the time of the schoolmen, and especially of 
Anselmus. 

The 'words satisfacere and satisfactio relate 
originally to matters of deht^ — the payment of debt, 
debith solutio. They kre then applied 
to other things, which have, oi are supposed to 
have, some resemblance to debt Hence we find 
them used in the following senses — viz , to dis- 
charge a debt for any one (satisfacere pro ahquo 
debitor o'), to make him content, to comply with his 
mshes, to fulfil his desne, to do what he was bound 
to perform, to beg him off and obtain his pardon. 
Hence the phrases satisfacere officio, muneri, ex- 
pectationi, pTOmissis , satisfacere populo (to comply 
with Its wishes), havov ttolelv, Mark, xv. 15 ; 
accipere satisfuctionem, (to accept the payment or 
apology offered, or the request for pardon ) Satis- 
facere often denotes not merely payment with 
money, (though this is the ground of this usage,) 
but every other mode of discharging debt or obli- 
gation. 

Now when Tertullian and other ancient wri- 
ters found the words Xvrpov and dvnXvrpov 
applied in the Bible to the atonement of Christ, 
(s 106,) they were very naturally led to adopt 
the word satisfactio. The two former words 
properly denote a ransom, pretium redempiioms 
These writers retained the figure, and compared 
the unhappy, sinful condition of man, sometimes 
with captivity, sometimes with debt, both of which 
comparisons are scriptural Sms are frequently 
called in the Bible o^etXf/juara. From these 
Christ freed men by his death This death of 
Christ was therefore compared with the sum 
which IS paid as ransom for captives or debtors, 
to liberate them from captivity or release them 
from debt." , At first this was considered only as 
a figurative* mode of speech, denoting that God 
was by this means satisfied or appeased. But 
afterwards this phraseology came to be under- 
stood literally, and many hypotheses dishonour- 
able to God were suggested in explanation of 
this idea. 

But, as Morns has justly observed, there is no 
I, injury to he apprehended from retaining this 
word, which is now authorized by ecclesiastical 
usage, if It IS only so explained as to convey the 
same meaning as Xvrpov, dTroXurpaJcrtc, and si- 
milar scriptural terms. The phrase, Christ has 
made satisfaction for us, should therefore be ex- 
plained to mean, that Christ by his death has 
procured for us from God perfect forgiveness and 
the remission of sins , so that 13,0 w we have no 
punishment to fear, but rather blessmgs to ex- 
pect. 

The following are some of the principal me- 
thods of explaining this subject, and the eccle- 
siastical theories respecting it 

(1) During the first two centuries most of the 
ecclesiastical fathers adhered, in a great measure, 
to the simplicity of the scriptural representation 
of this subject, and attempted no defimte expla- 
nation of the manner of the atonement beyond 
what is given in the scriptures, and in domg this, 
made use for the most part pf scriptural phrase- 
ology They represented the death of Jesus as 
a sacrifice. 


But a theory, some traces of which had ap- 
peared even during the second century, became 
prominent during the third and fourth centuries, 
and continued a long time the prevailing theory 
among the learned in the Greek and Latin 
churches. The advocates of this theory took the 
word XuTpooj in its primary and literal sense, de- 
noting release from captivity or slavery by the 
payment of a ransom, (Xurpov, s 106.) With this 
they associated the idea of the power and domi- 
nion of Satan over the whole human race, in a 
sense not warranted by the Bible. They referred 
to the texts affirming that Christ freed us from 
the power of the devil. Thus originated the fol- 
lowing theory • — Ever after the fall the devil had 
the whole human race in his power ; he ruled over 
men like a tyrant over his vassals, and employed 
them for his own purposes Thus far they had the 
support of the Bible. But here they began to 
philosophize bej'Ond what is written. From this 
captivity God might indeed have rescued men by 
the exercise of his omnipotence, but he was re- 
strained by his justice from doing this with violence. 
He therefor e offered Satan a ransom, in consider- 
ation off which he should release mankind Tins 
ransom was the death of Christ, (as a divine 
being ) In accordance with this theory, Origen 
mterpieted the text, Matt xx 28, “ He gave 
his life a ransom for men,” as denoting the ran- 
som paid to the devil, not to God. Satan had 
consented to the compact ,* hut he wished fraudu- 
lently to ? etain Jesus, whom he considered only as 
the best and most pious man under his own power, 
and so slew this innocent being. He was now, 
therejfbre, justly comp:el-L'EJ> to Liberate the human 
race. 

This theory was first adopted by the Grecian 
church, and especially by Origen, (Comm, in 
Matt. XX. et alibi,) through whose infiuence it 
became prevalent, and was adopted at length by 
Basilius, Gregory of Nyssa, Gregory of Nazian- 
zen, Nestonus, and others. From the Greeks it 
was communicated to the Latins, among whom it 
was first distinctly held by Ambrosms, and after- 
wards by Augustine, through whose infiuence it 
was rendered almost universal m the Latin church. 
In this church they endeavoured to perfect the 
theory. Satan, they added, was deceived in the 
transaction ; for taking Jesus to be a mere man, 
and not knowing that he was also the Son of God, 
he was not able to retain even him, after he had 
slain him And it was necessary for Christ to 
assume a human body in order to deceive the 
devil, as fishes are caught by baits. This view 
occurs frequently in the writings of Leo the 
Great, in the fifth century. Cf. Semler, Ges- 
chichte der Glaubenslehre, prefixed to Baumgar- 
ten’s “ Polemik Doederlein, Diss. de redemp- 
tione a potestate diaboh, in his “ Opuscula and 
Cotta, Hist, doctrmae de redemptione saguine 
Christ! facta, in his edition of Gerhard’s “ Loci 
Theologici,” prefixed to th, 4. 

So prevalent was this theory in the Latin 
church before the twelfth century, that Abelard 
declares, “ Omnes doctores nostri post apostolos, in 
hoc convemunt f and Bernhard of Clairvaux was 
so firmly persuaded of its truth as to declare that 
Abelard, who held that the devil never possessed, 
in a literal sense, such power as was ascribed to 
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him, ought rather to he chastised T\^ith rods than 
reasoned with. 

But after the twelfth century this theory gra- 
dually lost ground, through the influence, princi- 
pally, of the schoolmen who lived after the age 
of Anselmus and Abelard ; and another theory 
was substituted in its place. Vide No. 2 Peter 
of Lombardy, however, still continued more in- 
clined to the ancient theory. In the Greek 
church, too, this hypothesis was gradually aban- 
doned, and was opposed even earlier than in the 
Latin church. John of Damascus attacked it as 
early as the eighth century, and mamtaiued (De 
fid. Orthod. 1. 3) that Christ brought his blood, 
which was shed as a ransom, not to the devil, but 
to God, in order to deliver men from the dmne 
punishments So the scriptures, “ He offered 
himself to God for us, a spotless victim.” This 
is implied in the whole scriptural idea of sacri- 
fices, which were offered only to God. 

(2) The other theory, of wLch also some traces 
appear in the early ages, is the following. Pro- 
ceeding on the idea of ‘ debt, the authors of this 
theory maintained that the relation of all sinful 
men to God is the same as that of a debtor to his 
creditors. We find it distinctly said, as early as 
the fourth century, that Christ paid what we 
should have paid, or what we owed. The idea 
of sacrifice and of his offermg up himself was 
still associated with this. The learned now began 
to carry out the former idea, at first, indeed, in a 
manner not inconsistent with the scriptures. The 
debt was sin, and could not be cancelled, or the 
punishment remitted, unless satisfaction or payment 
were made. Since men were unable to do this 
of themselves, Christ did it for them ; and God 
accepted the ransom, (the death of Christ,) and 
forgave men, as if they themselves had made satis- 
faction. 

We find very clear traces of this theory as early 
as the fourth century in the writings ot Athana- 
sius, of the Grecian church ; and stiU more clear, 
in the writings of John of Damascus, who ex- 
pressly rejected the theory stated m No. 1. At 
the same period, in the Latin church, we find m- 
dications of the same theory in the writings of 
Hilarius of Poictiers, (Com. in Ps. liii.) But the 
schoolmen of the eleventh and twelfth centuries 
gave this theory a greater currency than it had 
had before, and spun it out to a finer snbtilty. 
They attempted to determme the idea of atone- 
ment with philosophical and dialectical accuracy. 
But they could not do this if they confined them- 
selves to the plain and popular phraseology of the 
Bible ; they therefore selected the judicial word 
satisfactio, which had been already used by the 
older writers. The idea on which they began, 
m this case as in others, was itself scriptural ; but 
by philosophizing upon it they gradually declined 
from the simple d^octrine of the Bible, This was 
the case particularly with Anselmus, whose sys- 
tem has been generally adopted, even by Lutheran 
theologians. He defined satisfactio to be debiti 
solutio His system is exhibited most fully in his 
work. Cur Deus Homo ? He maintamed the ab- 
solute necessity of satisfaction, in the metaphysical 
sense. His whole theory is derived from iJie 
civil process respecting debt among men, trans- 
ferred to the tribunal of God. But such is not 

the representation of the Bible, where the com- 
passion and undeserved love of God is made the 
ground of this transaction, and not any judicial 
notions of this nature. God is compared with a 
ruler who forgives from his forbearance and his 
compassionate love, and does not proceed accord- 
mg to stem justice ; Matt xviii. 26, 27. 

The following is the system of Anselmus : — 
Man owes reverence to the character of God, and 
obedience to his laws. Whoever withholds this 
reverence and obedience due to God, robs God of 
what belongs to him, and must not only restore 
that which he withheld, but pay an additional 
amount, as amends for the dishonour brought 
upon God. Thus it stands with sinners The 
payment of this debt is the satisfaction which 
every sinner must make to God, according to the 
nature of his offence For God cannot in justice 
remit the debt (or punishment) unless satisfaction 
is made This man could never do, nor mdeed 
any other than God himself. And yet to him, 
as judge, must this satisfaction be made The 
expedient was then devised for the Son of God, 
as God-man, by his death to make this satisfac- 
tion. He was able to make this satisfaction only 
as God , but as man, he was also able to be surety 
for men, and then himself actually to pay the 
debt, or make satisfaction for them. Of. s. 101, 
ad finem. 

This fine-spun juridico-philosophical theory 
was exactly in the spirit of that age, and was 
almost universally adopted by the schoolmen, 
though with various modifications — e. g., by 
Alexander of Hales, Thomas Aqumas, Duns 
Scotus, Gabr. Biel, and others. Among these, 
however, a controversy arose respectmg the value 
of the blood of Christ in cancelling the debt of 
the human race. Thomas Aquinas maintained 
that the value and worth {valor') of the blood of 
Christ were in themselves infinite, on account of 
the infinite dignity of the person of Christ , and 
that this ransom not only balanced but outweighed 
afi the sms of all men. He was followed by the 
Dominicans. This appears, too, to have been 
the opinion of Anselmus. Duns Scotus, on the 
other hand, maintained that God was satisfied 
with this ransom, although it had not in itself 
any infinite value or worth. God, however, ac- 
cepted It as sufficient and equivalent He thus 
endeavoured to approximate to the doc^ne of 
the Bible, which always represents justification 
as a free gift, and a proof of the entirely mime- 
nted love of God. He was followed b*y the 
Franciscans. But even this statement was 
founded upon the judicial doctrine of accepiilafio, 
when anything insufficient is accepted as valid 
and equivalent Cf. Ziegler’s Essay, Histona 
dogmatis de redemptione inde ab ecclesise pri- 
mordiis usque ad Lutheri tempora, Gottingen, 
1791, 4to. 

(3) On the theories and explanations of this 
doctrine which have prevailed since the sixteenth . 
century. 

{a) The system of Anselmus had been extend- 
ing through the Romish church ever since the 
twelfth century, through the influence, of the 
schoolmen, who added to it various new subtleties, 
distinctions, and terminologies. This same system 
was adopted, in mam, though with the shght al- 
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teration of some terms and representations, by a (c) But since the sixteenth century theie have 
considerable number of protestant theologians not been wanting persons who not only disliked 
Luther, Melancthon, and the other early reformers, and rejected the ecclesiastical form and phrase- 
adhered to the simplicity of the Bible, and avoided ology of this doctrine, but who opposed the doc- 
these subtleties. But after the death of Luther, trine itself on philosophical and theological 
the theologians of the Lutheran church took sides grounds Among these were Lalius Socinus 
in great numbers with Anselraus and Thomas and Faustus Socinus in the sixteenth century, 
Aquinas. They now introduced many of the and their numerous avowed or secret adherents 
unscriptural hypotheses and distinctions esta- m the same and the following centuiies They 
blished by the schoolmen, and thus deformed the made the desert of Christ to consist merely m 
doctrine and rendered its truth doubtful in the his doctrine and instruction. By his death he 
minds of many. Their great error consisted m only confirmed his doctrine, and gave an example 
representing this subject too much after the of patience, firmness in suffering, and obedience 
manner of men, and, of course, unworthily of to God The followers of Socinus endeavoured 
God The symbolical books of the protestants to shew that there are no positive divine punish- 
have, in the meantime, adhered to the simple ments; since if this were true, the atonement, 
Bibhcal representation; and these exaggerated which principally relates to the removal of these, 
opinions have been held rather by particular would fall away of itself, (s 111, II ) These 
teachers and schools than by the protestant church views were embraced by many of the Armmian 
generally. and English theologians and philosophers, who 

The following are examples of these faulty were followed, in the eighteenth century, by great 
representations and expressions ^God, it is said, numbers of German protestants. Vide the Essays 
was actually msniiEii by the sms of men, he was on this subject in Eberhard, Apologie des So- 
ANGEEED and ENRAGED ' in the Strict sense , it crates , and Steinbart, System der Gluckselig- 
was necessary that he should be propitiated, and keitslehre, &;c- 

that his ROBBED honour should be restored , that Philosophers are at liberty to speculate upon 
he could not be moved to compassion till he saw this subject, according to their own views and 
blood flow. These figurative expressions ought their favourite theories, variable and transient 
eixher to be wholly avoided in the scientific state- as they are. If they please, they may investi- 
ment of the theory, or to he justly and scrip- gate the subject independently of the Bible, and 
turaUy explained. God cannot be injured in the propose the results ot their investigation for the 
literal sense , his honour cannot be destroyed or examination of the learned. They ought, how- 
dimmished. But those who usea these inconve- ever, to avoid the error, so frequently committed 
nient expressions did not mean by them what ever since the time of Socinus, of thinking that 
they really imply. The proper idea which lies the Bible must necessarily contain the doctrines 
at the foundation of such phraseology is this approved as true on the philosophical principles of 
that the laws of God must be kept holy and in- their own particular schools — the fault of inter- 
violate , that God does and must strongly express pretmg the Bible, not according to its own spirit, 
his displeasure at the transgression of his whole- and the spirit of the age in which it was written, 
some laws , and that therefore punishments are but according to the views of particular sects of 
necessary for their maintenance, philosophers in their own times — a fault which 

Again , iflany held that the guilt of sin is has been often repeated of late by the adherents 
infinite, (infinitum debitum, s 81, ad finem,) and of Kant and his successors. Let any one con- 
that, consequently, Christ endured infinite pun- sider the various and contradictory theories of 
ishments, the pains of hell itself (Morus, p 169, the different philosophical, schools in our own 
No. 4,) to the same amount as all sinners taken age. Now each of these schools attempts to 
together would have been compelled to suffer , support its own theory by the authority of the 
that the satisfaction of Christ was absolutely ne- holy scriptures But all of these theories cannot 
cessary, and the only possible way for the resto- possibly be founded id the Bible; and who can 
ration of the human race ; that seme particular say which of them all is so ? 
sins were atoned for by each part of the sufferings What is essential in the common ecclesiastical 
of Christ ; that the blood of Christ had a physical system respecting the atonement is clearly re- 
efficacy, &c &c vealed in the scriptures, and is entirely adapted 

(6) These false representations, and others like to the spirit of the sacred writers and their whole 
them, which are so dishonourable to God, gave mode of thinking, to the wants of the age in 
rise to various controversies. Reflecting persons which they wrote, and to the wants of mankind 
rejected much of this phraseology and this mode at large Vide s 108, seq Morus has briefly ex- 
of representation as contrary to reason and scrip- hibited the essentials of this doctrine, p. 150—155 
ture. Many also disapproved of the harmless s 4 — 6. ’ 

term satisf^tio, and of all the figurative expres- (4) Many protestant theologians began as early 
sions relative to debt and tbe judicial processes as the seventeenth century to depart by degrees 
respecting it which bad been introduced by An- from the theory of Anselmus, which presents so 
selmus, because they were so often perverted. At many difficulties, and is liable to so many weighty 
the same time, they did not deny any essential objections, and to bring back this doctrine to the 
part of the doctrine itself, but only wished to simplicity of the Bible. The hook of Grotius, 
simplify the subject, and to adhere closely both to “ Be satisfactione Christi,” (Leiden, 1617 ; Halsc’ 
the principles and words of the Bible This scho- 1730, ed. Joach. Lange,) was the first thing done 
lastic system and this technical phraseology were, towards undermining the system of Anselmus. 
on the contrary, defended with great zeal. Grotius indeed made the ecclesiastical system 
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tlie*grouEd of his work, but he deduced the ne- 
cessity of satisfaction, not so much from the in- 
jury done to God as from the holiness and 
mviolableness of the divine laws, which render 
punishments necessary for the good of men. In 
this he exactly accorded with the Bible. He shewed 
that there was no internal and absolute necessity 
for this satisfaction, but that the necessity was 
only moral or lelative. These and other views 
of this scholar became gradually more current 
among theologians, who sought both to bring 
them into a still nearer agreement with the Bible 
and also to reconcile them with the established 
system of the church. 

Some protestant theologians have made use of 
the new systems of philosophy which have be- 
come successively prevalent in modern times, to 
illustrate and defend the doctrine of the Bible 
and of the church. Thus Carpzov, Baumgarten, 
and others, made use of the Leibnitz-Wolfian 
philosophy. Vide also Reinbeck, Tract. Theol 
de redemptione per lytron; Halle, 1710, 8vo, 
Theod. le Blanc, Erweis der Genugthuung Jesu 
Christ!, with the preface of Rambach ; Giessen, 
1733, 8vo,-— one of the best of the older works. 
Staudlin and others have made the same use of 
the philosophy of Kant, as Kant himself has done 
in his “Religion innerhalb der Grenzen der 
blossen Vernunft” But others, with equal zeal, 
have employed these very same philosophical 
systems m opposition to this doctrine of the 
Bible, One of the most zealous opponents of 
the doctrine of the atonement in modem times is 
Dr. Loffler, in his work, “ Ueber die kirchliche 
Genugthuungslehre ; Zullichau, 1796, 8vo. 

(5) The frequent attacks made in our own age 
both upon the ancient ecclesiastical system and 
upon the doctrine of the Bible itself have made 
it necessary to state this doctrine more accurately 
than was formerly done. Many moderate theo- 
logians have endeavoured so to exhibit this doc- 
trine that it should agree both with the decisions of 
Revelation and with the acknowledged prmciples 
of sound reason, thus rendering it intelligible, and 
obviating the most important objections against 
it Since the middle of the eighteenth century 
many have laboured to effect this object, though 
not with equal success. Among these are Er- 
nesti, Tollner, Danov, Noesselt, (Vom Werth der 
Moral,) Less, Griesbach, (Praktische Dogmatik,) 
Doderlem, (Dogmatik,) Michaehs, (Gedanken 
von der Sunde und Genugthuung; Gottingen, 
1779, 8vo,) and Seiler, (Ueber den Versohnung- 
stod Jesu, with some essays, &c., 2nd ed ; Er- 
langen, 1782, gr. 8vo; in connexion with which 
the doctrine ot justification is treated ) The last- 
mentioned writer endeavours to refute the ob- 
jections of Eberhard and Stembart. Among the 
latest writers on this subject is Dr. Gottlob Christ 
Storr, (Pauli Brief an die Hebraer erlautert , Tu- 
bingen, 1789, 8 vo , 2nd Ausg. Tubingen, 1809 
Second part, Ueher den eigentlichen Zweck des 
Todes Jesu^ s. 363—692.) He holds that the 
object of the death of Christ is not directly the 
reformation of men, and that their exemption 
from pumshment is not the effect of their refor- 
mation ; but that the direct and immediate object 
of his death is, to procure the forgiveness of sin, and 
to make atonement Another writer is Schwarze, 

(in Gorlitz,) “ Ueber den Tod Jesu, als ein we- 
sentliches Stuck seines Wohlthatigen Plans zur 
Begluckung der Menschen; Leipzig, 1795, 8vo. 
The discourse delivered by Dr. RemWd, at the 
JReformationsfeste^ on the text, Rom. in. seq , 

containing a brief and practical statement of the 
scripture doctrine of the atonement, excited much 
attention, especially from the unusual manner of 
Its publication, and led to many writings for and 
against the doctrine of the Bible. Among these 
the following work is in many respects favour- 
ably distinguished — “ Der Widerstreit der Ver- 
nunft mit sich selbst in der Versohnungslehre, 
dargestellt und aufgelost, von Krug,” Zullichau, 
1802, Svo. 

The essential points in the theory adopted by 
the moderate theologians of the protestant chuich 
may be thus stated — God had a twofold object in 
view — viz , (a) to preserve inviolate the autho- 
rity of his law given for the good of man How 
could this be effected otherwise than by the pu- 
mshment of transgression, threatened and ac- 
tually inflicted? (b) But as a slavish fear of 
God IS utterly inconsistent with pure religion, 
((p6€iog lictaXXEt T7)v dydTrriP, 1 John, iv. 18,) 
some means must be chosen to free men from 
their reasonable fear of pumshment, and to give 
them a certain assurance that God would forgive 
them, be gracious to them, and count them worthy 
of his favour, in such a way, however, as not to 
occasion indifference with regard to sin. Both 
of these objects were attained by the sufferings 
and death of Christ ; the first by the proof given,, 
through the sufferings of Jesus, that God abhors 
sm and will not leave it unpunished , the second, 
by the declaration of God that Christ had suf- 
fered these punishments for our good, in our 
stead, and on our behalf. Death is the conse- 
quence of sin, and is in itself a great evil. We 
must regard it as the sum of all evils and terrors. 
(Hence in the Bible death stands for every kind of 
misery.') Especially is this the case with a vio- 
lent and excruciating death, which is the punish- 
ment of the greatest ciimmals. Such a death did 
God himself inflict upon Christ, who was himself 
entirely guiltless, (dyiog rcai SiicaioQ.) God, how- 
ever, could not be so unjust and cruel as to inflict 
such a punishment upon an innocent person 
without object or design Hence we may con- 
clude that Christ endured his sufferings and death 
for men who should properly have endured these 
punishments, in order to inspire them with confi- 
dence m God, with gratitude and love to him, 
and to banish all fear of the divine punishments 
trom their hearts. It all comes back, therefore, 
at last, to this, that God chose this extraordinary 
means from the impulse of his own sincere love 
and benevolence to men Thus the scriptures 
always represent it, and on this view we should 
always proceed in our religious instructions. 
Vide Morus, p. 152, seq , s. 6. But if men would 
be certain that they have m this way obtained 
the forgiveness of their sms, they must place their 
entire dependence on Christ; they must repent 
of their sins , by the help of God lead a holy life, 
and punctually observe all the divine laws. This 
is an indispensable duty and an essential condi- 
tion of salvation through Christ , and to one who 
has sincere love to God and to Christ, this will 
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not be difficult. Obedience to God, being 
prompted by love and gratitude, will be yielded 
with cheerfulness. No one, however, must con- 
sider his repentance or holiness as the meritorious 
ground of forgiveness. For forgiveness is not 
the effect and consequence of our holiness, but 
flows from the death of Christ. 

This doctrine thus exhibited cannot be inju- 
rious to morality ; on the contrary, it produces 
the most beneficial effects upon those who believe 
It from the heart, (s. 108, II.) So experience 
teaches. We see the most convincing proofs of 
the beneficial tendencies of this doctrine m those 
Christian communities, both of ancient and mo- 
dem times, where it has been faithfully taught 
and cordially believed [Cf. Tholuck, Lehre 
von der Sunde und vom Versohner, s. 104, ff. 
Hahn, Lehrbuch, s. 475 — 500. Bretschneider, 
Dogmatik, b. ii. s. 245 — 355. Neander, b i 
Abth. li s 70—78. Flatt’s Magazine, b i. s. 
1 — 67, Ueber die Moglichkeit der Sunden-Verge- 
bnng. — T e.] 

SECTION CXV 

OP THE ACTIVE OBEDIENCE OP CHRIST. 

I. Wliat IS meant hy Active Obedience, and a Histoiy 

of this Doctrine. 

Christas cheerful discharge of the commission 
given him by God is called his obedience 
{vTcaKoi }) ; according to the example of the 
, Bible— e.g., Phil. iii. 9 ; Rom. v. 19 , Morus, p. 
161, s 7. Morus justly defines the obedience of 
Christ to be, peractio eorum^ quce peragere debuit^ 
et in peragendo summa virtus. Christ exhibited 
this obedience in two ways— viz , (a) by acting 
(agendo)—!, e., by keepmg and observing the di- 
vine laws ; (b) by suffering, (patiendo) — i. e., by 
cheerfully undertaking and enduring suffering 
for the good of men, in accordance with the di- 
vine determination. Cf. s. 93, III , and s 95, ad 
finenn The former way is called ohedientia ac- 
tiva, (not active in the sense of busy, which would 
be actuosa, but in the sense of acting. Germ 
thuender,) the latter, obedientia passiva. These 
two ways may be thus distmguished in abstracto. 
But they ought not to have been separated from 
each other. Christ’s active obedience is not pro- 
perly different from his passive obedience. His 
obedience is one and the same in all cases. Suf- 
fering, in itself considered, so far as it consists in 
unpleasant sensations, is not obedience. A person 
may suffer and not be obedient, but impatient, 
disobedient, and refractory But for one to 
suffer obediently, or to shew obedience in suffer- 
ing, this is an acting, a fulfilment of duty, or that 
virtue which is CdXtedi patience, one of the greatest 
and most difficult of virtues ! But how can a 
virtue, which consists entirely in acting, be called 
passive 9 In truth, then, the obedience of Christ 
is one and the same thing, consisting always in 
acting. It is that virtue by which Christ ful- 
filled not only the moral laws of God, but also 
the positive divine commands which were laid 
upon him, to suffer, to die, &c. Obedience is 
never wholly passive, and what is simply passive 
is not obedience. But a person shews obedience 
by acting in suffering. 


Theologians commonly hold that the active 
obedience of Christ was as much a part of his 
atonement or satisfaction as his passive obedience. 
This opinion might be more clearly and defini- 
tively expressed as follows — The satisfaction 
which Christ has made consists both m his en- 
during the punishments incurred by men and in 
his yielding a perfect obedience to the divine 
laws. This IS what is meant by theologians. 
This opinion is derived from the twofold obliga- 
tion of men (a) to keep the divine laws, and (b) 
when they have failed, to suffer punishment for 
their sin. In this way the satisfaction of Christ 
came to be considered as consisting of two parts, 
active and passive. This view was then connected 
with the theory of Anselmus, respecting the re- 
moval of the guilt and penalty of sin. The suffer- 
ing of Christ removes the penalty, and his active 
obedience the guilt of sin , and the perfect righ- 
teousness of Christ, or his fulfilment of the law, 
is imputed to us, in the same way as if we our- 
selves had fulfilled the law, and thus our defective 
obedience is made good Respecting this doctrine 
de remissione culpce etpoence. Vide S. 109, II. 2. 
This is in brief the common theory, which will 
be more particularly examined, No II. 

We subjoin a brief history of this doctrine. 
Good materials for this history may be found m 
Walch’s Inaugural Disputation, de obedientia 
Christi activa , Gottingen, 1754, 4to 

Passages are found even among the ancient 
fathers, which teach that the fulfilment of the di- 
vine law by Christ is to be considered as if done 
by us. Vide the passages cited by Walch Many 
of these passages, however, appear very doubtful 
and indefinite, and this doctrine was by no means 
universally established m the early church. Even 
Anselmus, who built up such an artificial system, 
did not make this apphcation of the twofold obe- 
dience of Christ. This, however, was the ten- 
dency of his theory, especially of the doctrine, 
de remissione culpce et poenoe. But after his time, 
this explanation of the satisfaction made by Christ 
by means of his twofold obedience was adopted 
by several schoolmen, who now looked up texts 
for its support. But it was never very generally 
adopted by theologians of the Romish church In 
the protestant church, on the contrary, it has 
been almost universally taught by our theologians 
since the sixteenth century, and even introduced 
into the “Form of Concord,” (Morus, p. 169, n. 5,) 
which, however, never received an universal 
symbolical authority in the Lutheran church 
This explanation is not found in the other sym- 
bols. One reason, perhaps, of the reception of 
this explanation in the protestant church, is the 
supposition that the theory de obedientia activa 
could be used to advantage against the catholic 
tenet of the value of one’s own good works. 
Another reason is, that the imputation of the ac- 
tive obedience of Christ was denied by the Soci- I 
nians and Arminians. For these reasons, most 
of the Lutheran and Reformed theologians ac- 
counted this doctrine essential to sound ortho- 
doxy But doubting whether the active obedience 
of Christ constitutes a part of his satisfaction, has 
no influence upon the plan of salvation through 
repentance, faith, and godliness. Bajimgarten 
and Ernest! have therefore justly enumerated 
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this dispute among those of secondary import- 
ance. And, in fact, the diffeience among theolo- 
gians upon this subject has often been more ap- 
paient than real. There were, indeed, some 
protestant theologians, even in the former cen- 
tury, who denied the desert of the active obedience 
of Christ — e. g , the Lutheran theologian Karg, 
or Parsimomus, also the Reformed theologian 
John Piscator, who had many followers ; more 
lately, Jo la Placette, and others. The same was 
done by many of the English theologians, who 
in general adopted the Armmian views But 
from the end of the sixteenth to the middle of the 
eighteenth century the opinion 'was by far the 
most prevalent in the Lutheran church that the 
active obedience of Christ is of the nature of 
satisfaction, or vicarious. This opimon is defended 
even by Walch in the place just referred to. 

But since the time of Tollner the subject has 
been presented m a dijderent light. He published 
a work entitled, “Der thatige Gehorsam Christi,” 
Breslau, 1768, 8vo. In this he denied that the 
active obedience of Christ is of the nature of 
satisfaction. Upon this a violent controversy 
commenced. Schubert, Wichmann, and others, 
wrote against him, and he, in reply, published his 
^^Zusatze;^ Berlin, 1770. The best critique of 
this matter is that of Ernesti, Theol. Bibl. b. ix. 
s. 914, f For the history of the whole contro- 
versy vide Walch, Neeuste Rehgionsgeschichte, 
th. ill. s. 311, £ The subject is considered also 
in Eberhard, Apologie des Socrates, th. u. s 310, f. 
Of late years, a great number of protestant theo- 
logians have declared themselves in behalf of 
the opimon that the active obedience of Christ is 
properly no part of his satisfaction, which is the 
effect solely of his passive obedience. Among 
these are Zacharia, Griesbach, Doderlein. 

n The worth and uses of the Active Obedience of 
Christ, 

That Christ did render this perfect obedience 
is clear, both from the fact of his being sinless, 
(s. 93, in ) and from the express declarations of 
the Bible, Matt. v. 17 ; John, iv. 34, viii. 29 ; 
Phil ii. 8. Cf likewise the texts Ps. xl. 7, cited 
by Paul, Heb. x. 5. This perfect obedience is 
useful to us in the following respects * — 

(1) This obedience of Christ stands in the 
most close and intimate connexion with his whole 

- work for the good of mankind His sufferings 
and death could not possibly have the worth and 
the salutary consequences ascribed to them in the 
scriptures, if Christ had endured them otherwise 
than as innocent and perfectly holy His inno- 
cence and perfect virtue are therefore frequently 
mentioned by the apostles, when they speak of 
the worth of his sufferings and death, Heb. ix. 14 ; 

1 Pet. i. 19 ; iii, 18. In Heb. vii. 27, Paul shews 
that the death of Christ was so infinitely superior 
to all Jewish sacrifices, because Christ was sin- 
less, and was not compelled, like the Jewish 
priests, first to purify himself by offering sacrifice 
for his own sms 

(2) Christ's obedience to the divine laws is 
useful and instructive to us, in furmshing us with 
a perfect example of holiness and spotless virtue. 
Christ explained the divme laws not merely by 
instruction, but by action. His whole conduct 


was a hving recommendation of the purest and 
most perfect morahty, and powerfully plead in 
behalf of virtue. To this the New Testament fre- 
quently alludes, 1 John, m. 3, 1 Pet. u. 21; 
Heb XU. 2 

(з) But besides this, the active obedience of 
! Christ, taken by itself, is considered by many a 

separate part of his satisfaction, as well as liis 
passive obedience. Vide No 1. They suppose 
it to be vicarious, in itself considered, or that it 
will be imputed to us — i. e., that merely on account 
of the perfect obedience yielded by Christ to the 
di\iae law we shall be regarded and treated by 
God as if we ourselves had perfectly obeyed 
Accoidingly, they suppose that Christ, in our 
stead, has supplied or made good our imperfect 
obedience to the divine law. To this view there 
are the following objections — viz., 

(и) Christ never spoke of an imputation of 
his obedience and virtue, as he frequently did of 
his suffermgs and death. The same is true of 
the apostles. Christ frequently speaks in general 
of his doing the will of his Father for the good 
of men, and teaches that this obedience will he 
for the good of those who believe on him. He 
does so very frequently in the Gospel of John, 
111 ., iv., vi., xiii , seq. 17. But here he refers to 
his whole obedience both m acting and suffenng, 
and does not separate one from the other Indeed, 
there are passages where the apostles must ne- 
cessarily have spoken of the active obedience of 
Christ as vicarious, if they had held any such 
doctrine. E. g , Rom. vii., vim, where Paul la- 
ments the weakness and imperfection of human 
nature, by which man is unable, even with the 
best intentions, perfectly to fulfil the divine com- 
mands. In thus connexion, nothing would have 
been more consoling than the mention of the vi- 
carious obedience of Christ, by which our imper- 
fect obedience is made good. But nothing of all 
this ’ For the consolation of the pious, he men- 
tions only the death, resurrection, and intercession 
of Christ, Rom. viii. 33, 34. 

The active obedience of Christ, however, is not 
excluded. In Rom. v. 19, the apostle makes 
mention of it. In this passage, which is cited as 
one of the most important proof-texts, we read, 
“ As through the disobedience of Adam many 
became sinners, so through the obedience of 
Christ many are made righteous,” or are par- 
doned. In ver. 18, the rtaQairroiiia 'A^dju and 
diKaLwjxa Xpicrrov are contrasted. Now, accord- 
ing to the uniform scriptural usage, this obe- 
dience of Christ does not refer simply and ex- 
clusively to bis active obedience, but piincipally 
to his obedience to the divine command to suffer 
and die for us, Phil. ii. 8 ; Heb. v. 8, 9. But in 
the passage cited, the apostle clearly comprises 
under the word vn-aicor] the whole obedience of 
Christ, and teaches that this, especially shewn 
in suffering for us, is for our good. Cf Rom. 
X. 4 On the whole, then, onr position, that the 
perfect obedience of Christ to the divine com- 
mands, separately considered, (i. e , disconnected 
from his death,) is never mentioned in the Bible 
as meritorious, is confirmed. The scnptures de- 
clare that the whole obedience of Christ, exhibited 
both in acting and suffering, is for our good. 
But they never divide this obedience, as theolo- 
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gians have frequently done. The whole obedience 
of Christ is useful to us principally on account 
of his obedience shewn m suffering. 

(b) The perfect obedience of Christ, it is as- 
serted, must needs be imputed to us, m order to 
make good our defective obedience to the law, 
since the justice of God demands perfect obe- 
dience. But to this it may be answered, (a) That 
it IS difficult to see how this is necessary ; for our 
imperfect obedience to the divine law is either 
guiltless on our part, — m which case there is no 
imputation of guilt, and consequently no reason 
why another’s righteousness should be imputed 
to us,— or it is guilty and deserving of punishment. 
But this punishment is already removed by the 
sufferings and death) the passive obedience) of 
Christ But that the guilt as w ell as punishment of 
sin is and must be removed by Christ, cannot be 
proved. Vide s. 109, II 2. ((3) It is inconsistent 
with many other principles and declarations of 
the Bible — e g , with the principle that man will 
be rewarded or punished, Kara rd spy a avrov, 
Rom. 11 . 6. Here the imputation of the merit of 
another’s works is entirely excluded The an- 
cient prophets, and all the teachers of the New 
Testament from the time of John the Baptist, 
contended stienuously against the opinion of the 
Jews respecting the imputation of the vicarious 
righteousness of Abraham Vide s 108, I 3 
We should not therefore expect such a doctrine 
as this from them , but the scripture doctrine of 
the merit of the whole obedience of Christ is 
fully secured against perversion by the frequent 
inculcation of diligence in holiness. Vide s. 114, 
ad fin It has as little resemblance to the Jewish 
doctrine of the merit of the good works of Abra- 
ham, as It has to that of the Romish church, re- 
specting the desert of the good works of the 
saints. 

(c) Many questionable conclusions may be de- 
duced from this doctrine, which would indeed be 
rejected by its advocates, but which cannot be 
easily avoided. 

(a) We might conclude from the doctrine that 
the obedience of Christ is imputed to us, and that 
on account of it we are rewarded by God, that 
the long-continued and high virtue of a con- 
firmed Christian is of no greater value in the 
sight of God, and will receive no greater reward, 
than the imperfect virtue of a beginner ; for the 
deficiencies of the latter in personal holiness wiU, 
according to this doctrine, be made up by the 
perfect obedience of Christ imputed to him — i. e., 
considered as his own obedience. But this is 
contrary to the fundamental principles both of 
reason and revelation 

(fi) Hqwever much this doctrine may be 
guarded against perversion by saying that the 
personal virtue of the Christian is not excluded 
or dispensed with, it must doubtless weaken the 
motive to holiness of life, and thus prove injurious 
to the interests of morality. Why was it neces- 
sary for Christianity to point out so many means 
of hokness, in order that we might attain perfect 
happiness, if in this way itcould be at once attained 
with so little difficulty and labour. 

Note. — It may help to settle the controversy 
on this subject to consider that it has originated 
solely in mistake. Two things have been sepa- 


rated which never can be put asunder, and which 
never are in the Bible, but, on the contrary, are 
alwaj's connected. All that Christ did and suf- 
fered for our good receives its peculiar worth 
from the fact that he did it from obedience to the 
divine will. This is the virtue or obedience of 
Christ. If we would partake of the salutary con- 
sequences of his sufferings, we must, under divine 
guidance and assistance, follow his example. 
This is an indispensable condition. The two 
things are always connected in the Bible, and 
should be in our instructions , and then this doc- 
trine cannot be abused. The remarks made by 
Morus, p. 170, 171, are directed to this point 
The Bible indeed justifies us in saying, (1) that 
everything which Christ actively performed during 
his whole life, in obedience to God, is salutary to 
us, was done on our account, and for our good 
But (2) we therefore truly affirm, that our whole 
happiness (fftJTrjpLa) is the fruit in a special man- 
ner of his obedience to the divine command, both m 
his suffering and w all the actions of his life Had 
he not shewn this obedience, we should not have 
attained to this happiness. So the scriptures 
everywhere teach. The obedience of Christ in 
suffering is therefore the foundation, and im- 
parts to us the assurance, that all his other obedi- 
ence, in respect to all the divme commands, will 
be for our benefit, John, vi. 51, in 14 — 16, 
xii. 24, 1 John, IV. 9, 1 Thess. v. 9, seq No 
injury to morals need be apprehended if the scrip- 
ture doctrine is followed, and things which be- 
long together are not separated Vide s. 114, ad 
ffnem. 


PART II. OF CHAPTER IV. 

ON REDEMPTION FROM THE POWER OR 
DOMINION OF SIN. 

SECTION CXVI 

OP THE IMPORTANCE OP THIS DOCTRINE, ITS CON- 
FORMITY WITH SCRIPTURE, AND THE MANNER IN 
WHICH WE ARE FREED FROM SIN THROUGH CHRIST 

I. Importance of this Doctnne 

In treating of the work of redemption, writers 
have commonly considered only the first part — 
the atonement, or freedom from the punishment of 
sm. But deliverance from sm belongs as really 
to the redemption of Christ as deliverance from 
punishment, which indeed Ernesti and others 
have before remarked. By the death of Christ 
we are indeed, as the scriptures teach, delivered 
from the punishment of sin. But since the dis- 
position to sm IS so strong and universal among 
men, (and this is the whole cause of their degene- 
racy and unhappiness,) some means must needs 
he pomted out, in the proper use of which they 
may, under divine assistance, overcome this bias 
and propensity to sm, and may attain to true ho- 
liness and the practice of virtue, acceptable m the 
sight of God. If Christ had not shewn us such 
means, his work of redemption would have been 
incomplete, and his atonement in vain. For we 
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can participate in the blessings of redemption, 
even after •we have obtamed forgiveness, only by 
avoiding sm and living righteously. And had 
not Christ furnished us with means to do this, 
his atonement would be of no avail. 

The reason why this has not been commonly 
considered in the systems of theology as making 
a part of the work of redemption, is, that the So- 
cimans have regarded it as constituting the whole 
of this work, exclusive of the atonement of Christ 
hy Ills su^erings and death* Evangelical writers, 
therefore, though they did not entirely omit this 
important part of Christ’s work, passed it by in this 
connexion, in order to avoid all fellowship with 
such an opinion, and to afford no appearance of 
diminishing in the least from the influence of the 
atonement or satisfaction of Christ. But in con- 
formity with the Bible, even the ancient fathers 
considered both of these things as belonging to 
the work of redemption— e g, Cyril of Alexan- 
dria, Leo the Great, and Gregory the Great The 
latter says, “ Christ became man, not only to 
atone for us by his sufferings and death , but also 
to instruct us, and to give us an example.” This 
IS the full scriptural idea of dTroXvrpojfng Cf 
s. 106, II. Therefore redemption {dTroXvTpwaig) 
comprises the two following parts — viz., (1) De- 
liverance from the punishment of sin (iXacrpog, 
atonement, KaraWayr)) ; (2) from the power and 
dominion of sin. The former is effected by his 
sufferings and death, and is confirmed by his re- 
surrection and intercession The latter is effected 
by his doctrine, accompanied by* divine power 
(the assistance of the Holy Spirit), and by his 
example. 

The connexion of these two parts, as we learn 

It from scripture and experience, is this . — When 
an individual is assured of his forgiveness through 
Christ, he is filled with the most sincere love and 
gratitude to God and to Christ. “ He to whom 
much IS forgiven, loves much; Luke, vii. 47. 
These feelings render him disposed and desirous 
to obey the commands of God and Christ This 
obedience, flowing from love, is not burdensome, 
but easy and joyful; I John, v. 3, seq. The ac- 
tual participation in the benefits of this second 
part of Christ’s work, belongs, therefore, in all 
Its extent, to those only who laave experienced 
the benefits of the former part A Christian 
teacher, therefore, proceeds preposterously, and 
contrary to the example of the holy scriptures, 
when he exhibits and inculcates only the second 
part, either passing the first m silence, or exciting 
doubts with regard to it, or casting contempt 
upon it He ought to connect the two parts, and 
to exhibit them clearly and scnpturally, as the 
j apostles have done. The method of the apostles 
j has been proved the best by experience. When- 
ever the atonement of Christ, or the first part of 
! the work of redemption, has been omitted, little 
has been effected by preaching morality, and 
holding up the example of Jesus. Men may be 
taught in this way what they should be, but are 
left ignorant of the means of becoming so. 

II This Doctnnp True and Scriptural 

It is the doctrine of the Bible, that Christ be- 
ame man, not only to free us from the punish- 

1 

— 

ment of sin, but from sin itself Jesus himself 
says this, John, viii. 32, 36, seq. Cf. John, vi. 
The writings of the apostles contain passages of 
the same import — e. g., Titus, ii. 11 — 14 Here 

Paul shews Titus what he ought to teach. He 
says (ver. 11, 12), that Christianity makes men 
pious and virtuous, and gives them the most 
cheerful anticipations of the future. Now (ver 14) 
he mentions the redemption of Christ, implying 
(a) that he died for us (eSwkev tavrbv virsp 
rjpoiv') ; (5) that he designed to deliver us (Xurpw- 
aTjrai) from all unrighteousness (dwo TrdaTjg dvo- 
piag), and make us the friends of God, and ready 
for all good works, (Christian virtues.) Here 
plainly dirdkoTpujaL^ implies both the particulars 
above mentioned. So 1 Pet. i. 18, Christ deli- 
vered us (kvrpovv) EK paTaiag dvaarpo^rig^from 
a sinful, heathenish, vicious life, Ephes. u 9, 10, 

“ We are KTiaQkvrtg kv Xpiirry kirl epyoig dya- 
6dlg” — 1 . e., renewed, placed in a situation in 
which we can act virtuously Gal. i. 4, “ Christ 
gave himself rrapi dpapriwy yplov (to deliver us 
from sin), and to rescue us from our former con- 
dition in the service of sin, (oTTcog l^sXrjraL iic rov 
aiCjvoQ TTovTjpov.y^ The two things are con- 
nected still more clearly, 1 Pet. u. 24, “ Christ 
suffered on the cross the punishment of our sms ; 
we ought therefore to die to sin, and live entirely 
for hohness. For to his sufferings are we in- 
debted for all our blessedness (this twofold good) , 
hy his stripes we are healed” 

In order deeply to impress the mind with the 
close connexion and the practical use of both of 
these parts, the apostles frequently transfer the 
terms relating to the death of Chiist to the moral 
improvement or hohness of men, effected by him 

E. g., We ought to die spiritually to sm, as he 
died for it bodily , to rise, &c Vide the texts 
already cited , also Rom vi. 4 ; viii. 10, &c. 

More important still are the passages which 
teach that Christ delivered us from the power and 
dominion of Satan, as Ephes. li. 2 ; that he has 
destroyed the power of the devil, &c. , John, xii. 31, 
seq. This phraseology is best explained by the 
passage, 1 John, m. 8, 6 ttolwv dua^riav Ik ^la- 
€6Xou kariv (diaboli films, or diahohsimilis,Yer, 12; 
John, viii. 44) ; for he sinned of old (dir’ dpxvg). 
Again, Ei’g rovro ktpavepwQrj o Tlbg Qeov, %va 

Xvay tpya dia'ioXou. The latter clause, epya 
diatoXov, IS clearly synonymous with dyapnai 

Sms are thus described, because the devil is re- 
garded as the author of them, and because by 
committmg sin we resemble him, and are mstru- 
mentsm his hand, as, on the contrary, apya Geoi; 
are virtuous and pious actions — such as flow from 
likepess to God, or love to him. 

Ill The manner m which Chnsi delivers us from, Sin 

If we would obtain definite conceptions upon 
this subject, we must come down to the simplest 
possible ideas, and avoid the vague and obscure 
expressions with which mystics are wont to 
darken their own views. In representing the 
matter briefly, writers are often content with 
saying that new power and ability to do good is 
afforded us by Christ. This representation ac- 
cords perfectly with the holy scriptures, with the 
promise of Christ, and with Christian experience. 
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From this language, however, we are not to un- 
derstand that any miraculous assistance is fur- 
nished by Christ This power is usually afforded 
in a natural manner, and the scriptures them- 
selves clearly point out the means by which it is 
obtained. That Christ frequently and distinctly 
promised his aid and support at cdl times to all his 
followers, if they on their part performed the 
requisite conditions, is made certain from the 
scriptures ; Matt xxviii. 20. The term Svvafiic 
XpLcrrov occurs frequently in John and in the 
epistles. Vide John, xv. 1, seq ; 2 Cor. xii. 9 , 

2 Pet 1 . 3, 4. 

This assistance of God and Christ which is 
promised to Christians in connexion with their 
use of the Christian doctrine, does not act in a 
manner inconsistent with the powers and consti- 
tution of human nature, but wholly in accord- 
ance with them According to the wise consti- 
tution of our nature, all our actions are princi- 
pally dependent upon the fixed determination of 
the will, which is again dependent upon the 
strength and clearness of the motives present to 
the understanding. Now we are frequently hin- 
dered by external circumstances which are be- 
yond our control from the practice of virtue. 
In this case we are without guilt, and the omis- 
sion cannot be imputed to us (Here, however, 
we are liable to deception by thinking we are 
without fault, when this is not true ) But often 
the fault IS m ourselves We allow sense to rule 
our reason. We refuse properly to consider the 
motives placed before us, or we neglect oppor- 
tunity of instructing ourselves respecting duty , 
or are chargeable, perhaps, with both of these 
faults If now, m this case, we disobey the law 
of God, we are apt to bemoan our weakness and 
want of power for doing good Such faults and 
weakness of the understanding and will cannot 
be corrected by any miraculous power afforded 
by Christ , and the virtue which should be 
effected by such a miraculous power would cease 
to be a personal virtue of the one in whom it 
was wrought, and consequently could not be im- 
puted to him. There is no other way but for 
man to learn the motives to piety and the avoid- 
ing of sin which axe presented in the Christian 
doctrine, and to form the fixed resolve that, 
under divine guidance and assistance, he will 
govern his own will by what he knows to be 
the will of God and Christ Only then, when 
he has done everything on his part, can he count 
upon the divine assistance Until man has done 
his part, he is incapable of that assistance which 
God and Christ have promised to afford. If 
we are wanting in this thankful love to God 
and Christ, which has been before insisted upon, 
we must also be wantmg in the disposition either 
to learn or obey his will , and in this condition, 
we are of course disqualified for his assistance. 

These remarks lead directly to the answer of 
the question, How are we delivered by Christ 
from the power and domimon of sin ? When we 
derive the motives for obedience to the divine 
precepts from the instructions and example of 
Christ, and suffer these to control our affections, 
and when we do this from grateful love to God 
and to Christ, we then fulfil the conditions which 
are essential on our part, in order that we may 


rely upon this promised guidance and assistance. 
We shall shew, in the following section, what is 
taught in the Bible respecting the efficacy of the 
instruction and example of Christ, in overcoming 
the power of sin. By the instruction of Christ 
we obtain exact and distinct information respect- 
ing the nature of sin and its consequences, &c 
His instruction and example shew the means and 
motives for avoiding sin, and leading upright and 
pious lives, (^diKuLcoQ Kai svcre^wg.) 

SECTION CXVII. 

OF THE DELIVERANCE PROM THE POWER AND DOMI- 
NION OF SIN, FOR WHICH WE ARE INDEUTED, I 
UNDER DIVINE ASSISTANCE, TO THE INSTRUCTION | 
AND EXAMPLE OF CHRIST. 

I. Scnptural Doctrine i especting the Efficacy of 
ChnsVs Instructions in subduing Sm 
(1) The doctrine of Christ informs us dis- 
tinctly what are the requisitions of the divine 
law, and how we should order our life in con- 
formity with them ; it teaches us to notice every 
deviation from this law, and the dreadful conse- 
quences of disobedience ; and it gives these in- 
structions in a manner which is plam and intelh- 
gihle to every mind This comprehensive and 
complete instruction as to the whole extent of 
Christian duty gives the Christian doctrine a 
great advantage above other moral codes, in 
which only the more violent outbreakings of sin 
are at all noticed. The apostles everywhere ex- 
hibit, with great earnestness, this advantage of 
the Christian doctrine, and Christ himself de- 
clares It to have been one great object of his 
coming into the world, to give this instruction. 
Accordingly, Matt v 21, seq., he gives examples 
of this more complete instruction about the duties 
of man, as drawn from the divine commands. 

Those religious teachers, therefore, mistake 
very much who make the doctrines of faith the 
only subjects of discourse, entirely omitting 
Christian ethics, and perhaps speaking con- 
temptuously of them. These moral instructions 
constitute a most valuable portion of the Chris- 
tian system Even the enemies of Christianity, 
both in ancient and modern times, have done 
justice to the morality of the gospel But our 
own age does not need to be warned so much 
against this fault as against the opposite one of 
inculcating the mere morality of the Bible, and 
of speaking disrespectfully of the evangelical 
doctrines The teachers of religion should con- 
nect the two together, as the sacred writers do, 
and should draw the motives to holiness, virtue, 
and moral purity from the doctrines of the Chris- 
tian religion. Vide s. 116, I. ad finem. It was 
not the manner of Christ to teach the duties 
without the doctrines of religion. Neither he 
nor his apostles separated the one from the other. 
The gospel contains both. The doctrine re- 
specting Christ, and the other great doctrines of 
faith, afford a powerful support to moral lessons, 
and so they are uniformly employed by the 
apostles. This method, however much disre- 
garded at present, deserves to be seriously re- 
commended to every teacher of religion who is 
desirous of promoting the true and lasting in- 
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terest of his hearers Christian ethics teach us us holy, that we may be placed in a situation 
our duty ; and Christian doctrines open the to worsbip God in a manner acceptable to him.” 
sources from which we must draw strength to Still more clear is the passage 2 Cor. v. 15, “ He 
perform it. In popular discourse, then, instruc- died for all, that they should not hve according 
tion in morals should always be connected with to their own choice (kavrif), but according to 
and derived from evangelical doctnnes. the will arid commands of Christ, who died for 

(2) The Christian doctrine gives full instruc- them ” The love of Christ in offering up him- 
tion respecting the manner of suppressing our self for them, should incite them to grateful love, 
sinful inclinations, and the means we should use and to willing obedience to his commands , 
to overcome temptation to sin, to weaken the 1 Peter, i. 18, 19, “ Christ delivered us by his 
power of sense, and to make constant advances in Mood from an idolatrous and sinful course of 
holiness. Tit. ii. 11, seq., “ The salutary system life.” There are many more passages of the 
of Christianity is designed by God for all men. same nature. 

It teaches us (Traidevovca) to renounce all ine- From a comparison of these texts it is easy to 
ligion (dckteia), and all the sinful passions that see that no direct or miraculous physical agency 
prevail among men (KocrjxLKal iTnQvfxiat) ; and, is here ascribed to the death of Christ, nor any 
on the contrary, to live wisely, piously, and vir- power derived from it which is peculiar and dis- 
tuously on the earth.” 2 Pet i. 3, 4, seq. This tinct from the influence of the doctrine respect- 
passage contains the following truths , — “ God ing Christ. The mfluence of the death of Christ 
gives us power to lead a virtuous life Kal in promoting a reformed and holy life, takes 
£v(Ts'^aa), and shews us the means of doing this place in the following way • — The consideration 
h/ the knowledge of God,” (i. e., the Christian of the death of Christ promotes (a) abhorrence 
scheme, whose author is God ) Ver. 4, “ By and dread of sin, and regard for the divme law, 
this knowledge we attain to pious and godlike while we see so severe a punishment inflicted 
dispositions, KOLViovoL 0v<T£it>c, as children upon Christ. In the death of Christ, then, we 

resembling our Father,) and distingiush ourselves see sin, in all its dreadful consequences, and the 
' from the great mass of mankind, who live in im- inviolahle sanctity of the divine law (b) Love, 
morality,” “ Thus we are placed m a situation gratitude, obedience to God and Christ, and zeal 
to practise all the Christian virtues, (ver. 5 — 7,) in obeying his commandments, are also eflects 
and are not dpyol ovdk aKapTroi” (i. e., are always of contemplating^ Christ’s death. Thus 2 Cor. 
employed m works of virtue, and disposed to v. 15, colL Gal. li. 20,* 1 John, v. 3, Rom. viu. 
whatever is good ) 3, 4, “ Because Christ was punished for our sms, 

Christianity therefore justly requires of its we ought, from gratitude, the more carefully to 
friends, to whom it gives such perfect mstruction obey the precepts of the law,” v6fxov.) 

as to the observance of the divine precepts, to Here, then, the effect is produced upon our affec- 
maintam the most unsullied purity of character, tions through our understanding* 

John IS fully justified in declaring (1 John, u.4,) The apostles ascribe a similar influence in 
that he is a liar who professes to he a friend and promoting reformation and holiness to the usur- 
follower of Christ, and does not keep his com- rection of Christ and his exaltation in the hea- 
mandments. The same writer justly remarks vens, 2 Cor. v. 15 ; Col. in. 1 ; Heb. xii 2. By 
that the Christian who is m earnest in overcom- the resurrection and exaltation of Christ, his 
ing his sms, and who acts out of pure love to God whole doctrine, and all which he did for us, re- 
and to Christ, will not find it difficult to fulfil the ceive new importance, and are rendered clear 
commands of God, at kvToXal avrov /3apetat obK and certain, and if we confide in him, and obey 
daiv , 1 John, v. 3, coll. Matt. xi. 30. He there- his precepts, we may now look forward with 
fore assures us, in entire conformity with expe- cheerful anticipations to a reward m heaven, 
nence, that a true Christian, by his obedience to For (1) he has gone before to the place whither 
Christian rules, and by constant exercise, can we shall follow him if we love him, and seek to 
advance so far, that virtue will become his con- resemble him, (John, xiv. 2, 3 ,) and (2) while we 
firmed habit, and the preponderating disposi- continue upon the earth he still cares for us, and 
tiou to sin will become subordinate, ov bvvarai is active in promoting our welfare. Christ hun- 
d/iaprdi/etv, 1 John, ui 8,9. self frequently connects these two things, John, 

^ote . — Paul and the other apostles were ac- xv., xvi., xvii. Vide s. 112, II. Whatapower- 
customed to connect the history of the person of ful influence in promoting piety and holiness 
Jesus Christ, m his humiliation and exaltation, must these considerations exert upon the heart 
with his doctrine. From this history they de- of every man who cordially believes and em- 
duce some of the advantages which we enjoy as braces them 1 
Christians, and also some of our duties and the 

motives to the discharge of them; ox they refer influence of ChnsVs Example maiding the 

to this history in inculcating these duties, in Practice of Virtue 

order to render them more impressive. Thus There is a propensity to imitation implanted 
they frequently ascribe to the sufferings and death in all men. Good and evil examples often exert 
of Christ a power to subdue sm, and to excite an influence upon the heart indescribably great, 
pious affections. An example of this is Heb. ix. and sometimes almost irresistible. This propen- 
14, seq., “ If even the blood of beasts took away sity, as well as the love of distinction, ought 
external impurity, and rendered those who were therefore to he turned to account in educa- 
expiated externally clean, according to the law of tion. Good examples do far more to improve 
Moses, how much more must the blood of Christ and ennoble the character, and to perfect holiness, 
purify us from (dead works) — L e., render than mere lessons and rules. Longim et difficile 
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iter est prcecepta^ says Seneca, hreve et efficax per 
exempla. Such examples act more strongly and 
directly upon the senses, and excite the heart to 
virtue and everything noble and great. 

The example of Jesus is held up for imitation 
everywheie in the New Testament, as the most 
perfect model of every viitue It is made themd's- 
pensahle duty of all his followers to conform to it 
m all their conduct. Vide 1 John, ii. 6 , m. 3 , 

1 Pet. iL 11, “ He has left us example (pattern, 
uTToypaju/xor,) that we should follow his steps.” But 
the example of Christ is recommended to us for 
imitation, not only in respect to his general in- 
tegrity, purity of morals, and entire hlameless- 
ness, (in which he was perfectly exemplary, and 
the only one indeed who ever was so ; vide s 93, 
III ;) but also in respect to particular virtues, 
especially those which are more high and difficult, 
which require a great struggle and effort, such 
as patience, trust in God, firmness in suffering, 
the practice of humility and self-denial. In these 
respects, Christ himself commends his example to 
the imitation of his followers Vide 1 Pet. ii. 
21 — 23 , Phil. 11 5, seq We have still further en- 
couragement to imitate the example of Jesus by the 
reward bestowed upon him, the man Jesus, in 
consequence of his piety and virtue, which we also 
may expect to receive, so far as we ai e capable 
of it, if we follow him. Vide Phil, ubi supra, 
and Heb. xii 2, 3. 

It IS an excellent rule which is given by some 
of the ancient Greek philosophers, that m our 
whole life and in all our actions we should have 
the example of some great, wise, and virtuous 
man in view, and that we should imagine him to 
be the witness and overseer {custos et pcedagogvs) 
of all oar conduct. They advised that we should 
do everything under the notice, as it were, of 
such an inspector, and inquire at every step what 
he would do or recommend in this case ; would he 
approve or disapprove ? Could I do or say this 
thing if he were present without blushing? &c. 
Epictetus (Enchir. c. 51) recommends Socrates 
and Zeno for models, Seneca (Ep. 11 Extra.), 
Cato, and Lsehus. Christians can select no 
greater and more perfect man to be the witness of 
their conduct and guide of their morals than 
Jesus. And we know, too, that we may not only 
imagine him to be the witness and judge of our 
conduct, but that he actually is so He knows 
all our thoughts and actions, and will be the sole 
Judge of the living and the dead. So we are 
taught by Christ himself in his discourses re- 
corded in John, and by all the apostles. Both 
Christ and his apostles require Christians to do 
everything iv ov^art Xpicrrov. 

The passage Heb. xii. 1, 2 deserves to be no- 
ticed among the many which speak of imitating 
the example of Christ, Paul first compares the 
firm and pious sufferers of antiquity, whose ex- 
ample m suffering the Christian ought to imitate, 
with spectators and witnesses, who look upon our 
race and contest, and encourage us to perse- 
verance. Among these witnesses is Jesus, who 
far surpasses the rest, who is the best example of 
confidence m God, and of every virtue, and who 
constantly observes us, and will finally reward 
us if we follow him. 

But those only who possess the character de- 


scribed, s. 1 16, 1 ., ad finem, are pioperly capable of 
imitating this example of Jesus Men who have 
not felt the consciousness that their sms were 
forgiven, and have not been renewed m the tem- 
per of their mind, have no taste or capacity for 
this imitation of Christ. Nor can we properly 
require of them what they in this situation are 
incapable of performing We can make them 
feel, however, if their moral sensibility is not 
entirely deadened, how far below this example 
they stand, and how good and salutary it would 
be for them to imitate it. 


PART III. OF CHAPTER IV. 

ON THE PRESENT & FUTURE CONSEQUENCES 
OF THE WORK OF CHRIST 

SECTION CXVIII 

SCRIPTURAL TITLES OF THE SALVATION PROCURLD BV 
CHRIST FOR RIEN, ITS GENERAL NATURE, THE 
DOCTRINE OP THE NEW TESTAMENT RESPECTING 
THE ABOLITION OP THE OLD-TEST.'VMENT DISPEN- 
SATION BY CHRISTIANITY, AND THE ADVANTAGES 
RESULTING FROM IT TO THE WORLD 

I Scriptural Names of the Blessings of Christianity , 
and their Nature 

Some of these names are literal, others figura- 
tive. The most common are the following — viz., 
EuXoyia, rry^, denoting every kind of benefit, 
Ephes 1 3 , Gal. ul 14. Xdptg, ]rT, iDn, John, 
1 . 16, “ Through his infinite love we have ob- 
tained xdpLv dvrl xdpirog” an undeserved bene- 
fit superior to the other, in opposition to the Mo- 
saic dispensation, (ver 17,) which could not 
secure this forgiveness of sin, and the blessings 
connected with it, which are here intended by 
the word xdptv. The word is also fre- 
quently used, vita vere vitalis, happiness. Also 
^(t)OTroiH<jdai, 'Cyv, k.t \ , in opposition to arro)- 
Xelu and ^dvarog, unhappiness, John, iii. 36 , 
X. 11 , Ephes. 11 . 5, where the figure is continued, 
“ Through Christ he has vivified and raised us 
up,” &c 

The Jews had anciently very diverse opinions 
respecting the nature of the blessings to be ex- 
pected from Christ Only a few of the better 
instructed conceived that these benefits were en- 
tirely of a spiritual nature For such blessmgs 
the great mass had no taste They expected, for 
the most part, temporal blessings, and hoped, 
under the Messiah, to be rich, honourable, and 
mighty Vide s 89. And these expectations have 
prevailed in a large portion even of the Christian 
world Accordingly, many, in direct opposition 
to the spirit of Christianity, have associated the 
promises of earthly good and temporal welfare, 
made under the Mosaic institute, with the pre- 
cepts of the New Testament. We may, indeed, 
hope and expect to obtain from God all that 
good, even of a temporal nature, of which we 
are capable, and of which we stand in ■ need. 
But through Christ, and observance of his precepts. 
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we cannot hope to obtain earthly good For the 
design of his religion is to withdraw us from 
earth and sense, to improve and ennoble the heart, 

I and to procure the enjoyment of high spiritual 
blessedness ; Philippians, in. 14, 17, 20. On this 
ground, therefore, the Jewish idea of the coming 
' of a millenial kingdom of Christ upon the earth is 
1 entirely objectionable The apoltles never indulge 
I in such expectations, but take every opportunity to 
contradict them. They call those who entertain 
such ideas crap/cncoi, persons who adhere to what 
is sensible and exterior, have no taste for what is 
spiritual, and are not therefore real disciples of 
Jesns. Hence Paul says, Ephes. i. 3, “ God has 
blessed us, through Christ, ttuo-^ evXoyiq, 7r%£v~ 
fxariK7j iv iTTovpavLotgJ^ XlveviiariKog is here 
, opposed to crapKiKoCf and implies that the bless- 
i ings spoken of are not designed for the body and 
j tbe senses, but for the mind. The phrase ’Ev 
; roig iTTOvpavLOtg (sc. roTrotg vide verse 20, 

ii 6, 12) does not signify zn the Christian churchy 
but denotes, literally, the blessings which we shall 
enjoy in heaven^ which is our home, where we 
are citizens, (not in the visible world.) Hence 
in Heb. viii. 6, he calls the blessings which are 
bestowed upon us through Christ, in comparison 
with the promises made under the Mosaic dispen- 
sation, KpEtrrova ayaBd. In Heh. vii. 19, he 
says, that there is through Christianity, kxsiaa- 
yojyij Kpsirrovog iXTTidog, (i. e , it inspires the 
hope of more great and distinguished divine 
favours,) since the Mosaic institute is removed. 

The blessings bestowed upon us through Christ 
are commonly divided into general or public, (such 
as relate to the whole human species,) and 
cular, pnvata, (such as relate to each individual 
Christian.) Among the former is, as the New 
Testament everywhere shews, the abolition of 
Judaism, (the ancient institute,) and the establish- 
ment of a new dispensation and institute, by which 
all the nations of the earth might be united m one 
common religion. We shall first treat of the re- 
moval of the ancient church of God, and of the 
establishment of the new ; and then of the parti- 
cular benefits of Christianity. 

II The Abolition of the Mosaic Institute, and the Union 
of Jews and Gentiles in one common Religion. 

(1) The Israelitish constitution and religion 
(vofiog) were only temporary and national. They 
were designed, in their first origin, only for a 
barbarous and rude people, destitute of moral 
cultivation. But the human race was not des- 
tined to remain always in a^state of mfancy ; and 
' as soon as men were prepared for a more high, 
perfect, and spiritual instruction, that more im- 
perfect kind, intended for beginners, would of 
\ course be omitted. The Jewish mstitute was de- 
signed to be only preparatory , such is the uniform 
doctrine of the apostles, especially of Paul. Vide 
the Introduction, s. 12, where we have cited the 
most important texts, which are principally con- 
tained in the epistles to the Galatians and He- 
brews. Now, therefore, according to their in- 
struction, Christ had abolished the law. (Christ 
himself, for good reasons, gave at first only hints 
which led to this conclusion— e. g., John, iv. 
21 — ^24 ; X. 16. He left the full development of 


this doctrine for his disciples.) Rom x, 4, rkXog 
Tov vopov Xpicrrog — i. e , riXog ^£jO€ vopap. 
Heb. vii. 18, 19; Gal. iv. 4, 5; Eph. u 14, 15. 
According to these and other passages Christ 
has freed his followers from ohhgation to observe 
the law of Moses ; and the pumshments threat- 
ened in it do not relate to those who believe in 
Christ, Vide Gal. 111 . 13, Xpcarog E^Tjyopaasv 
rifxdg £K rtjg icardpag rov vopov — i. e , from the 
punishments which the Mosaic law threatens. 
Here two questions aiise— viz., 

(a) How are we to understand those texts 
which teach that the Mosaic law and institute are 
remoA ed and declared to be null by the crucifixion ? 
Such texts are. Gal. iii. 13 ; Eph. li. 16 , iii. 15 , 
and especially Col li. 14, “ He took it away, and 
nailed it to his cross,” — by his crucifixion he de- 
clared It invalid The apostles everywhere teach 
that tbe new dispensation through Christ (Kaivr) 
diaOrji r]) commenced at his death, and was by 
that event solemnly sanctioned and introduced. 
Eph. V. 25, 26 , Heb. xiii. 20; ix 14, 15, where 
the preparatory economy of Moses, consisting in 
sacrifices, is compared with the preparatory eco- 
nomy of Christ, consisting in the sacrifice of 
himself Christ himself calls his blood which was 
shed, alpa Kaivrjg 5ta9'r}K7)g, Matthew, xxvi 28 
Consequently, the ancient Israehtish dispensation 
ceased with the death of Christ, because at that 
event the new dispensation commenced. We see 
by this what value was attached to the death of 
Christ, and how everythipg in this new dispensa- 
tion through Christ proceeds from it. The day 
of his death is the consecration-day of the new 
covenant. The new covenant is not dated from 
the time when he began to teach, but from the 
time of his death. 

(5) Are all the Mosaic laws abolished by Christ, 
and no longer obligatory upon Christians ? From 
the passages cited we must certainly answer in 
the affirmative. But the laws of Moses are of 
different kinds , and many of the older theolo- 
gians maintained that Christ abolished only the 
ceremonial and civil law of the Israelites, and not 
the moral law, especially that contained in the 
decalogue. But in the passages of the New Tes- 
tament which treat of the abolition of the law 
there is no allusion to this threefold distinction. 
Paul includes the whole under vopog, Romans, 
vi 14, Gal. iii. 19, 25. Besides, many of the 
laws of Moses, which are truly moral, are expressed 
and stated in such a way as to shew plainly that I 
they were designed, in that form, only for the cir- | 
cnmstances and wants of the Israelites at the i 
time being — e. g , Honour thy father and thy 

ngiother, that thy days may be long in the land,'* 
(Palestine ;) and the law respecting the Sabbath. 

The mistake upon which this limitation is 
founded may be pointed out Moral laws are in 
themselves universally obligatory, and unalter- 
able as the laws of nature. There are, doubtless, 
many such moral laws in the code of Moses, as 
well as of Solon, Lycurgns, and others. But they 
are not binding upon Christians because they a5:e 
parts of the Mosaic code, and stand in the deca-- 
logne, but (a) because they are founded ip tbe 
constitution of human nature, which God himself 
has given ns, and are therefore laws of nature, and 
(b) because Christ has commanded us to obey them. 
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la the same way, we observe the moral laws which 
stand in the codes of heathen legislators— Confn- 
cius, Solon, Lycurgus, &c. , not because they have 
given them, but because these laws are universal, 
and founded in our very nature. When a ruler 
introduces a new statute-book into his dominions, 
the old book, after its rejection, is no longer the 
rule by which right and wrong are determined, 
although much in it still remains true Just such 
is the case here. Morus well observes (p, 243, 
injra), that Christians observe the moral precepts 
m the Mosaic code, qma ratio dictate et Christi 
doctrma propomt, proponendoque confirmat Judcei 
vero tenebantur ea observao'e, qma ratio diciabat, et 
MoseSfijussu divino, prcsscnpserat 

In this way we may understand the declaration 
of Christ, Matthew, v. 17—19, that he was not 
come to destroy the law and the prophets, (vopov 
Kai TTpoprirag,) and that aU the divine commands 
contained in them must be punctually obeyed ” 
This does not condict with the doctrine of Paul. 
Christ was neither able nor willing to abrogate 
these universal laws, because they were given by 
God for all men; not, however, because they 
were given by Moses. It was, on the contrary, 
the design of Christ still more to illustrate these 
laws, and to recommend obedience to them by 
his doctrine and example 

The question. Whether the ten commandments 
of Moses should be retained in the moral mstruc- 
tion of the common people and of the young, has 
been much controverted of late. (Cf. Thom. 
Boclo, Etwas uber den Decalogus, oder, von der 
Verbindlichkeit der zehn Gebote fur die Christen , 
Schmalkalden, 1789, 8vo; Hufnagel, XJeber den 
Rehgionsunterricht, nach den zehn Geboten; 
Zacharia, Bibl, Theol. th. 4 ; Less, Doderlein, 
Remhard, in their Christian ethics,) From what 
has been already said, it is plain that the Ten 
Commandments are not obligatory because they 
are laws given by Moses. They are not there- 
fore, of necessity, fundamental m Christian in- 
struction. No mjury, however, is to be appre- 
hended from making them so, any more than in 
the first Christian church, if the manner in which 
Christ and the apostles allude to the moral pre- 
cepts of Moses and the Old Testament be only 
made our model. The intelligent and conscien- 
tious teacher will be very cautious in declaring 
to the common people and the young that the 
Ten Commandments are abrogated, since he 
might be easily understood to mean, that the 
duties enjoined in them are no longer obhgatory. 
The mstruction which God has given through 
Jesus, respecting the moral law and our duties, is 
much more perfect and extensiye than that which 
was given, or could be given, through Moses. 
Our hearers should therefore be led directly to 
this more copious fountain of knowledge. This 
will not prevent our connecting instruction from 
the Old Testament with that from the New, as 
Christ and the apostles did, especially since the 
history of the Old Testament so well elucidates 
and explains many points of duty. 

In those churches in which the decalogue is 
incorporated, by their very constitution, mto the 
system of instruction, it is neither necessary nor 
n^visable for the teacher to urge the discontinu- 
ance of this custom. By this course he would 


do more hurt than good. He will proceed more 
properly and judiciously by confirming, complet- 
ing, and enlarging from the New Testament all 
the particular moral precepts contained m the 
decalogue, making the decalogue, m this way, 
serve only as a guide to Christian instruction. 

He will do well also to connect with or append 
to the catechism a*good outline of Christian doc- 
trines and morals, exhibited m a natural order, 
and in an intelligible and practical manner, ac- 
cording to the holy scriptures. 

(2) It was the great object of Jesus to establish 
an universal religion, by which all nations of the 
earth might he united in one common worship of 
God. Vide John, x 16, “ One fold and one Shep- 
herd.” Cf. Remhard, Ueher den Plan des Stifters 
der chnsthchen Religion. But this plan in its 
whole extent could not he carried into effect, nor 
indeed was it designed to he, until after his de- 
parture from the earth. Vide John, xu. 32. In 
order to render this plan practicable, it was essen- 
tial that the Mosaic institute should be abrogated, 
and declared to be thenceforward abolished. With- 
out this, Jews and Christians could never be 
brought together, or united in a common religious 
society. The Jews were distinguished by na- 
tional pride and contempt for aU the rest of man- 
kind. They considered themselves exclusively 
as a holy people, beloved of God. All other na- 
tions seemed to them to he desecrated, and hated 
by God They exhibit, as Tacitus says (Hist. 

V. 5), Odium hostile adversus omnes gentes; and, 
as Paul says, 1 Thess. li. 15, a universal misan- 
thropy, Traaiv dvGpwTroig kvavrioi. And what 
was the occasion of this hatred and separation ? 
Their misunderstanding the Mosaic laws, and 
putting a false interpretation upon them. 

In opposition to this, the great principles of 
Christiamty are, the love of God and universal 
philanthropy, and that all upright and true wor- 
shippers of God, of whatever nation they maybe, 
are equally acceptable to him, have equal rights, 
and an equal share in the blessings of Christiamty, 
John, IV. 21 — 24 , Acts, x. 35 , Romans, x. 12 ; 
GaL V 6. This assimilation and union, by which 
all distinction between Jew and heathen would 
cease, could not be brought about except by 
the abrogation of the Mosaic institute, which 
was deigned by God to he only a preparatory 
economy. One of the principal passages relating 
to this subject is Ephes. ii. 12 — 19, coll. Col. i. 21, 
seq. ; Ephes ii. 10, seq. “ Christ has united the 
two (Jews and heathen), has done away the cause 
of their enmity, has estabhshed harmony, brought 
them both together into one society, and given 
them citizenship in the kmgdom of God , this he 
did by removing the wall of partition (pecroroixov t 

rov ^paypov, ver. 14), that separated between 
heathen and Jews, and prevented their becoming 
one people ” This wall of partition was the Mo- 
saic law, as he himself explains it, ver 15, vopog 
kvTokwv. This he calls, in ver. 14, ^x0pa, t/ie 
i cause of enmity. 
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SECTION CXTX 

THE HAPPINESS WHICH CHRISTIANS OBTAIN IN 
THIS LIFE FROM CHRIST 

We treat now of the particular benefits of which 
every professor of Christianity partakes when he 
performs the presciibed conditions. Vide s 118, 1, 
ad fin. As our existence is composed of two 
very unequal portions, these blessings are like- 
wise of two kinds We enjoy some of them even 
in the present life, and others not before we enter 
the future world, s. 120 It must always be 
borne in lemembrance, that the apostles derived 
all these spiritual advantages, of whatever kind, 
from Christ, and that they connect these, as well 
as the rewards of the pious (natural positive), 
in such a way with the history of Jesus, that they 
represent him as the procurer of them all. This 
method of instruction is perfectly suited to the 
wants of mankind. General truths become much 
more intelligible, clear, apd certain, by being placed 
in connexion with true history, from which they 
receive a positive sanction We find that the an- 
cient teachers of rehgion among the heathen pur- 
sued the same course. And this is a proof that 
they better understood the constitution of man 
than those Christian teachers who would sepa- 
rate everything historical from the exhibition of 
Christian truth Vide s. 108. 

The spiritual blessedness which believers in 
Christ receive through him, even in the present 
life, consists, according to the doctrine of the 
New Testament, in the following particulars — 

I Assurltnce of the undeserved Benevolence, the Con- 
stant Favour, and Paternal Love of God 

The apostle places this class of spiritual benefits 
in the closest connexion with the w'hole history of 
Christ,, representing them always as the fruit of 
the atonement. Their doctrine is, that whoever 
IS sure of the forgiveness of his sms (and this 
assurance he receives through the atonement of 
Christ, or through faith in Christ as a Saviour and 
expiator), and, under the guidance and assistance 
of God and Christ, lives conformably to the divine 
precepts (which he learns from the Christian doc- 
trine and from the example of Christ), such an 
one is capable of receivmg the divine blessmgs 
which are promised to such, and he can at all 
times he assured of the favour and paternal love 
of God , he will be treated by God and Christ as 
a friend, and made partaker of their happiness, 
so far as he is susceptible of it. 

Various figures and expressions are used in 
the scriptures to represent these fruits of the 
atonement, and of faith in it But they all con- 
vey one and the same idea. They ought not 
therefore, m systems of theology, to be separately 
considered, in different chapters or articles. The 
following expressions are some of the most com- 
mon — ^viz., sonship, the right of adoption, election, 
access to God, and union with him. We shall 
now briefly explain these terms. 

(1) XioOECTLa Oeov This is a term which was 
originally borrowed from the Israelitish church. 
In the ancient languages the phrase, children of 
God, denotes the peculiar friends, the favourites 


of the Deity. The Israelites received this name, 
and also that of firstborn, to denote their pre- 
eminence above other people. Vide Ex. iv. 22, 23. 
Hence m Rom ix. 4, the Israelites are said to 
possess vioOsa-ia — i e., the rights of the favourite 
people of God. This term is transferred to true 
Christians, in order to denote the relation which 
subsists between them and God. Those who en- 
deavour to resemble God m their conduct, and 
who faithfully obey his commandments, have a 
higher capacity for happiness and reward than 
others who are wanting in these traits of cha- 
racter. We hence conclude, with reason, that 
God loves and favours them more than others 
who are unlike him One who loves God as a 
son loves his fathei, and seeks to resemble him 
as a dutiful son seeks to resemble his father, will 
be loved by God in return, as a dutiful son is 
loved by his father AU the advantages and spi- 
ritual benefits, therefore, which we obtain through 
faith in Christ, and obedience to his precepts, are 
considered as belonging to uioOe eta, because they 
are all proofs of the paternal love of God. Vide 
Gal. IV. 4, 5 , ill. 26 , Rom. viii. 15 (Trvivfjia \ 
vLoOeaiag, a filial disposition), and ver 23 (the 
reward of Christians) ; Ephes i. 5 ; 1 John, lii. 1, 2. 
This right of adoption we owe to Christ, as the 
author of Chnstiamty and our Saviour Those 
only possess this right who believe in him as 
Xpia-Tog and 'SwT'^p, Hence John declares (i. 12), 

“ He gives to all who believe on him the privi- 
lege Q^ovffLa) of considering themselves the chil- 
dren oj Godf which privilege they obtain, ac- 
cording to ver 13, not by descent from pious 
ancestors, according to the Jewish prejudice, but 
solely by true faith in Jesus Christ, and from the 
' holiness and likeness to God arising from and 
connected with faith. 

The apostles give this appellation to the sin- 
cere worshippers of God the more readily and 
frequently on account of the name of Christ, 
Ttoc Qeov. God treats Christians as his peculiar 
friends on account of Christ, who is his most be- 
loved and chief favourite, TrptvroroKog, povoyEVYjg 
Vide Gal. in 26, 27 , iv. 4 — 7. 

Pious Christians are thus called the children of 
God in a twofold sense : (a) because they love 
God as their Father, and obey him from love ; (h) 
because they, on account of this disposition, are 
loved in return by God, as obedient^hildren, and 
so obtain from him forgiveness of sins and other 
Christian blessings. Both of these ideas are 
sometimes imphed at the same time m this 
term. 

[In the older writers of the English church 
(as well as in the ancient fathers, and the most 
devout and spiritual writers of other nations,) we 
frequently meet with the idea, that the relation 
existing between man and God, denoted by son- 
ship, is not merely a relation of feeling, but also 
of nature. This is sometimes illustrated by say- 
ing that we are not adopted by God into his 
family in the same manner in which a wealthy 
benefactor sometimes adopts a destitute and 
orphan child, conferring upon him great privi- 
leges, and giving him the name of son, to which 
he has no natural title. In such a case, ffiis 
name would denote only that the person on 
whom it was conferred held the same place in the 
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affections of the benefactor, and exercised in re- 
turn the same feelings of gratitude and dutiful 
reverence as an ov^n son would in similar cir- 
cumstances. And this seems to be the more 
general sense m which this appellation was used 
in reference to the friends and worshippers of 
God before the Christian dispensation, and to 
those few who, like the devout Cornelius, are 
found fearing God even in the midst of hea- 
thenism But this terra, when applied to believers 
in the New Testament, has a superior meaning, 
and points to the gift of the Spirit of adoption, 
which, in the highest sense, is peculiar to the 
Christian dispensation, and consequent upon the 
completion of Christ’s woik By being born of 
God, and receiving this pecuhar grace, the Spirit 
of adoption, believers become partakers of “ the 
divine nature,” and possessed of an internal prin- 
ciple, the fruits of which are the love and obe- 
dience in which the essential nature of sonship is 
sometimes placed, but which are in reality only 
the signs or effects of that new life in which it 
really consists The possession of this Spirit by 
Christ, though in a far higher degree of intimacy, 
seems to be one of the grounds of his bearing the 
title of Son. And the manner of the Spirit’s pre- 
sence and operation in believers is compared by 
the sacred writers with the hypostatical union of 
the divine and human natures in Christ These 
ideas may be, indeed, earned so far as to involve 
error. But it is an important question whether 
they have not a scriptural basis Is the compa- 
rative infrequency, in our later theological wnt- 
mgs, of these ideas, which were so current in the 
fathers of the English church, the result of an 
advance or a decline in theological science? — 
Te.] 

(2) All the words which literally signify to 
choose and elect are frequently employed m order 
to denote the distmgmshed favour and love of 
God to his people. We are accustomed to select 
from many things that which is the best, most 
desirable, and valuable. Hence to say a thing is 
chosen is often the same as to say it is valuable or 
useful — e g., ijKtvoQ kKXoyrjQ, Acts, ix 15 Now, 
because our love rests upon those objects which 
appear to us good and valuable, the words which 
in the oriental languages signify to select^ signify 
also to love, to wish well to any one, to beneft him, 
m a distinguished manner. In the same way is 
nni used m Hebrew— e. g , Dent, iv 57, where 
OTTN is added. The LXX sometimes render it 
by the word iKXkytaQai, as in the passage cited, 
and sometimes by evdoKtiv and ayaTvav. The 
New Testament employs the words EicXeyeffOai 
and EicXeKruc in the same manner. In the Old 
Testament, the Israelites were denominated, by 
way of eminence, the chosen or beloved (d'^'nn) of 
God. This term was then transferred to Chris- 
tians, who become worthy of the love of God by 
faith in Jesus Christ, and by conduct conformed 
entirely to the divine will— e. g , Matt, xxiv 24 ; 
1 Pet 11 . 'EjcXEyecrOai, is therefore Chiistianum 

facere, as 1 Cor. i 27, 28. In the same way the 
verba cognoscendi in the ancient languages mean 
to love,^ to he friendly to any oye. Thus Christians 
are suid to be yvcjaBsvrEQ vTrb 0fou, amici Deo 
Gal. iv. 9 ; 1 Cor. viii, 3, coll. Ps. Iv. 14. 

(3) The terras which denote the drawing near 
of God to men, or union with him God was 
conceived of by the ancient world as corporeal, 
and as resembling man Thus many believed 
that he was literally and actually more present 
in one place than m another, and that he ap- 
proached the place where he wished to exert his 
power, and that otherwise he withdrew or absented 
himself Vide s 23,11 From such conceptions 
a multitude of figurative expressions have arisen 
in all the ancient languages. These expressions 
appear very gross and unworthy of God. At 
first, however, they were literally understood by 
the great mass of mankind. But afterwards, as 
the views of men became enlarged and improved, 
they were understood figuratively, and were in- 
terpreted in such a way as to be consistent with 
the divine perfections. The terms, the approach, 
or coming of God to any one, the connexion of God 
u ith any one, denote a high degree of his favour 
and love, and of the active display of these feel- 
ings, his assistance and agency ; and so the with- 
drawment of God, and his forsaking any one, de- 
note, on the other hand, the withdrawing of his 
love and the benefits resulting from it Thus 
denotes the friendship of God, Ps Ixxni 28, 
coll Zech ii. 10, 11. And thus Christ promises 
to his disciples that he and his Father would 
cofnie and make their abode with them — i. e., would 
be always connected with them, and never with- 
hold from them their special assistance and pro- 
tection , in short, would be to them what one 
friend is to another in guiding and upholding 
him, ver. 21, kfKpavtl^ELv, Thus Jesus consoles 
his disciples who were lamenting his departure. 

Cf. Rev. m. 20, and Matt, xxvm 20 The terms, 
ryjutTff kerpiv (or pkvopev) kv Bebg kerriv (or 

pkveC) kv vpXv, which occur John xvii 21, and 

1 John, iii. 24, &c , denote, in the same way, a 
high degree of the special favour and friendship 
of God, agreement of disposition with him, and 
his assistance connected with his favour. Cf. 
John, XV 1, “ Whoever is and remains faithful 
and devoted to him shall be treated by him in the 
same manner in return ; he shall be united to him, 
as the branch is umted to the vine.” 

From these and similar passages the mystics 
have taken occasion to speak of a secret union (umo 
mystica) with God and Christ They commonly 
express this by the terms, the indwelling of God in 
the heart, sinking down into God, the communication 
of God, the enjoyment of him, &c. &c. Some of them 
associated very gross conceptions with these 
phrases ; cf. s. 23 After the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries such language became more common in 
the Western church. It was understood by some 
in a literal manner, and in a sense unworthy of 
the character of God; by others, in a manner 
entirely conformed to the Bible, Imt yet some- 
times too indistinctly. Luther, Melancthon, and 
other reformers, retained the phraseology of the 
ancient mystics, and it was adopted into the sys- 
tems of theology. Some made a special article 
on the subject of the mystical union; though Me- 
lancthon and others took pains to controvert the 
gross ideas of the fanatical mystics. Hence it 
came to pass that this phraseology was thus used 
mostly m homiletical and catechetical discourses, 
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and that formerly many sermons and books were 
written upon this subject. 

In the holy scriptures these terms denote some- 
times the agreement of the dispositions of the 
pious with the law of God, sometimes the pe- 
culiar favour and friendship of God towards 
them, and the special proofs of it, and also their 
enjoyment and feeling of the tokens of this 
friendship. 

There is no reason, therefore, for making a 
particular article m the systems of theology upon 
this subject. Caution, however, should be used 
m Christian instruction to prevent the notion that 
there is anything properly miraculous in this 
matter which is not according to the Bible. This 
caution is the more necessary, as many enthu- 
siastic parties frequently employ such expressions 
with regard to these divine influences, and give 
them such a meaning as implies an immediate 
illumination independent of the holy scriptures. 
So the Quakers and Bohemians. And it has 
sometimes happened that well-meanmg though 
unenlightened Christians have received the doc- 
tiine of these sectarians as scriptural because it 
was expressed in scriptural phraseology. 

Another reason for calling these proofs of the 
love of God, and the experience of them, unio 
mystica, is, that they are inward, and enjoyed by 
spiritual fellowship, and are unseen and disre- 
garded by those who have no taste or capacity 
for such experiences A satisfactory and full 
explanation of these feelings cannot be given to 
those who have no experience of them, as is the 
case with all matters of experience. Paul said, 
very truly, Col. lii. 3, “ Your (the true Chris- 
tian’s) life m God, (i. e , your divine life, which 
is acceptable to God — ^your happy life as Chris- 
tians,) like the present life of Christ in heaven, 
in the full enjoyment of happiness, is concealed 
(fcijcpvTrraO from the great multitude of men 
they do not regard it as happy or desirable be- 
cause they have no taste for it. 

II Happiness and Peace of Mind, and a joyful 
Prospect of the Future 

We owe to Christ, accordmg to the doctrme of 
the New Testament, 

(1) Inward peace and happiness. These spring 
from the firm conviction that through Christ we 
have obtained from God the forgiveness of sin, 
and from the joyful consciousness of the power 
of God, and his approbation of our feelings and 
conduct. This state of mind is frequently ex- 
pressed in the New Testament by 'TrappTjma, 
cheerful confidence in God, in opposition to an 
anxious and slavish fear of punishment. Thus 
Heb. IV. 16, TTpocrepxcjfieBa perd TrappijaiaQ rip 
9p6v(p rrjg xaptroff, “ We may now with joyfiil 
confidence expect unmmgled good from God, 
and supplicate him for it.” 1 John, iv. 17, 
TTapprjuLav ev Kpicreijog, to be able to 
look forward to the day of judgment with cheer- 
fulness Cf 1 John, lii. 20, 21, peace of God, or 
with God. Rom. v. 1, 2, ^Iprivrjv rrpbg rbv Q&ov 
’ixopev, biKaicoOsvreg — Trpoaayujyrjv dg xaptv 
0£ou, &c. Ver 11, “We can at Ml times rejoice 
in the assurance of divine favour, (KavxwpeBa kv 
0f ;) and this, Christ by his atonement has en- 


abled us to do.” By this assurance and confi- 
dence the soul of the true Christian comes to such 
a firm, steadfast, and composed frame, as enables 
him to endure unmoved the greatest trials. He 
IS deeply convinced that the greatest adversities 
contribute to his highest good, and are the means 
which God, as a kind father, employs for the 
welfare of his children, whom he is educating not 
merely for this short life, but for etermty, Rom 
V 3 , viii 28, 32 

(2) The most cheerful prospect of the fatuie, or 
a certain hope of our future blessedness. One great 
object of Christian instruction is, to awaken, 
confirm, and cherish this hope. It is always 
used as a motive to diligence in holiness, to self- 
denial, and to steadfastness in all the sufferings 
and adversities of the present life. Rom. v. 2, 
iXTTig 8ok^g Osou — i e., of the divine rewards. 
Rom. vui. 17, 18, 24, seq. ; 1 Pet i 3 ; 2 Cor. 
vii. 1, 4, 8, seq All this is eveiy where con- 
nected with the history of the person of Jesus m 
his humiliation and exaltation , and confiimation 
of the views now given is drawn from his suffer- 
mgs and death, as Heb ix 15 ; from his resuriec- 
tion and subsequent e3:altation, as John, vu 28 ; 
xvii. 24 , 1 Thess. v. 8 — 10. By his death we 
are delivered from death. His resurrection and 
his exalted station are pledges to us that he will 
actually perform all that he promised, and will 
bring us to that place to which he has gone 
before — to our proper home, and our Father’s 
house. 

We ought not, however, in hope of the future 
world, to forget the present We should re- 
member that God designs that we should hve for 
the present world, and that our happiness here- 
after depends upon our good improvement of 
the time now allotted us. Faith in Christ and 
grateful obedience to all his requirements should 
render us happy even here. 1 Tim. iv 8, ivak- 
taa — ETrayytXLav (fc%£t) Kd^rig rijg vvv /cat r^g 
fisWovcTTjg. This cheerfulness and joy which 
so visibly distinguish the pious Christian, and 
more than ever m the nudst of sufferings and 
adversities, often compel those who are without 
to wish that they were as pious and as enviably 
happy as they see him to be. Many are in the 
case of King Agrippa, (Acts, xxvi 28,) who con- 
fessed that but little was wantmg to persuade him 
to become a Christian But they stop here, be- 
cause they are unwilling to employ the ^simple 
means necessary for obtaining the Christian cha- 
racter, and dread to sacrifice their sinful pro- 
pensities. 

SECTION CXX. 

THE HAPPINESS WHICH CHRISTIANS OBTAIN THROUGH 
CHRIST IN THE FUTURE LIFE 

This subject also is placed in the New Testa- 
ment in the most intimate connexion with the 
history of the person of Jesus Christ, and is de- 
duced from it. He is the procurer of this happi- 
ness. This subject needs only to be briefly and 
summarily stated here ; since the senpture doc- 
trine respecting the happy and unhappy condi- 
tion of men after death will be more fully exhi- 
bited, s. 147, et seq. 

A A 





I. Oi{,) Dehve) ance from Death obtained through 
Christ 

Death, is always represented in the New Testa- 
ment as the effect and consequence of sin. Now 
since Christ has delivered from the consequences 
and punishment of sin, he must also he regarded 
as the cause of our deliverance from death. The 
resurrection of the dead — i e., the complete re- 
storation of the whole man, hoth as to soul and 
body, is a blessing for which the human race is 
indebted, according to the New Testament, to 
Christ Vide John, xi 25 , 1 Cor. xv. 22 The 
resurrection of the dead was generally believed 
among the Jews at the time of Christ and the 
apostles, and only the Sadducees denied it But 
Christianity gave to this doctrine a new support 
and sanction It now became intimately con- 
nected with the religion of Jesus and with the 
history of his person, like everything else relating 
to the deliverance and welfare of man. 

(1) Christ and the apostles have the merit, 
which IS unquestionably great, of casting new 
light upon the doctrine of life beyond the grave, 
and the future restoration of the whole man, and 
giving It a certainty it never had before. They 
exhibited this truth in such a way that on one 
side it serves for the comfort and consolation of 
mankind, and on the other, to urge powerfully to 
the practice of goodness and holiness in the pre- 
sent life. Vide Heb ii 15, 1 Thess iv. 13,18, 
1 Cor. XV 30, 57, 58 ; Acts, xxiv 14 — 16. Paul 
therefore saj s, very truly, 2 Tim. 1 . 10, that Christ 
IS (pdjTKjag Z,(s}->)v Kai d(p9apmav did rov evay- 
yeXiou — i e., by his instructions he brought to 
light, and clearly and infallibly revealed, the 
doctrine of a happy immortality. 

(2) But this doctrine is intimately connected 
in the New Testament with the history of the 
person of Christ. According to the New Testa- 
ment we are indebted for our hope of a future 
restoration to life by the resurrection, 

(a) To the death of Christ For the dehver- 
ance of man from every kind of misery, and 
from all the punishment of sm, and consequently 
from death, is always derived in the New Testa- 
ment from the death of Jesus Vide s. Ill The 
clearest passage of this kind is Hebrews, ii, 14, 
“ Christ became man m order to take away 
(^Lva KarapyT](n;}) by his death the power of him 
who is the author of death, the devilf (from whom 
death and every calamity is derived, since he is 
regarded as the author of sin, which brought 
death in its tram Vide 1 Cor xv 56 ) Here 
belongs also the passage, Rom v. 14 — 19, where 
Chnst IS compared with Adam. Adam brought 
death into the world by his disobedience, Christ 
brought m life by his obedience, (^viraKorj, wilhng 
obedience to the divine wiU, especially to the 
divine purpose that he should suffer and die for 
us ) The same thing is briefly expressed, 1 Cor. 
XV 21, thus — “ As Adam was the cause of the 
death of all men, so all owe it to Chnst that they 
shall be raised at the last.’* This corresponds 
with the language, ver. 55, S^dvarog KarBTroGrj elg 
viKogf death overcome (by him), henceforth ceases , 
and also with 2 Tim. i. 10, KaTdpy 7 ]<Tag rhv ^d- 
varov, taking away the power of death, vanquish- 
ing It — 1 . e , freeing men from it, and awaking 


them to eternal life. And in the Revelation of 
John, the victory of Christ is made to consist 
principally in the fact that through him death 
ceased to be , Rev xxi 4, Stdvarog ovjc eoriv ’in, 
or, was east into the lake of fire, xx 14— i e., was 
removed and able no more to hurt, 

Note —The Bible mentions it as one of the 
blessings resulting from the work of Chnst, that 
all mankind will be raised by him — e g , 1 Cor 
XV 21, 22, coll John, v. 21, seq, and conse- 
quently the wicked as well as the good. Some 
theologians, indeed, have objected to considering 
resurrection in the case of the impemtent as a 
blessing, and liave rather regarded it as a punish- 
ment. But a great value is ascribed in the Bible 
to mere existence, even in the present life, where 
we live m the midst of so many evils and adver- 
sities. Life m itself is always more valuable than 
non-existence, or annihilation , although it seems 
that for some men it would have been better 
never to have been born ; as Christ himself says, 
doubtless m the language of a cun'ent proverb, 
Matt, xxvi 24 Now although the wicked are 
to be punished in the future world through their 
own fault, the preservation of their life does not 
on this account cease to be a blessing , still less 
IS It changed itself into a punishment, by the 
punishments which will be consequent upon it 
The ancient fathers, Athanasius, Augustine, 
Theodoret, Hilaiius, and others, understood the 
subject very much m this way. 

(h) To the resurrection of Christ. Morus, 
p 175, s 3. 

The New Testament teaches, that from the re- 
surrection of Christ we may and should argue 
the possibility and reality of our own. Was God 
able to raise Christ, and did he actually raise 
him, from the dead , he is both able to raise us, 
and will actually do so The lesurrcction of 
Christ IS therefore a sensible confirmation of the 
doctrine of onr resurrection. So Paul argues, 
1 Cor. XV. 12 — 20. In Acts, iv. 2, it is said that 
the apostles taught through Jesus the resurrection 
of the dead—i. e . by his example. As God raised 
up Christ in order to confer upon him a reward 
m heaven, we are to share in the same reward 
and happmess, and to be with Christ, We can 
therefore he certain of our resurrection , 1 Tbess. 
IV. 14 ; 2 Cor. iv. 14 ; 1 Peter, i. 21. Chnst is 
therefore called drrapxv K^KOiprjpEvwp, I Cor. 
XV 20, 23, and irpcororoicog e/c rcov veKpwp, the 
first that rose. Col. 1 . 18, because he must be iv 
TTctcrt TrpwTBvwv. Cf. progr. “ de nexu resurrec- 
tionis Jesu Christi mortuis et mortuorum,” m 
scrip ta varii argumenti, N. ix. ‘ 

(c) To the more perfect condition of Christ jp. 
heaven. Christ and the apostles everywhere 
teach that it is the will of God that Christ should 
continue and complete in heaven the great work 
which he commenced on earth for the restoration 
of the human race. He has therefore empowered 
Christ to raise the dead and to hold a day of judg- 
ment, with which Christ will accomplish his great 
work for the good of man. He himself declares 
this, John, v 21, 25 — 29, and represents this 
charge as entrusted to him by the Father. In 
John, XI 25, he says, iyw tipi ri dvdaraoig Kai 
V e , the cause of the resurrection and 

vivification of men, he to whom they are indebted 
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for this , cf ver. 26. Paul says, Rom. xiv 9, that 
by his death and resurrection he has shewn him- 
self to be Lord (Kupisaeiv) of the dead and living ; 
and 1 Cor. xv 25, 26, he will conquer and disable 
death, the last enemy of the human race Cf 
s 98, 99. 

II Our Deliverance fiom Punishment aftei Death, and 
our Happiness in the Future Wot Id obtained through 
Chnst. 

The consequences and punishment of sm con- 
tinue even into the future world , and it is there 
first, according to the scriptures, that the positive 
punishments of sin are completely inflicted. Now 
Christ has not only freed us from these punish- 
ments (eternal condemnation) on certain con- 
ditions to be fulfilled by us, (vide Romans, v. 9 , 

1 Thess 1. 10, pv6f.ievoQ i^fJLdg aTro TTjg opyrjg tyiq 

,) but we owe to him our whole wel- 
fare and blessedness in the future world, (^wi) 
aiojvLOQ ) There the happiness begun m the 
present hfe will continue and be perfected, and 
everything by which it is now interrupted will be 
removed Besides, according to the New Testa- 
ment, we may expect that God will there confer 
positive blessings and rewards. Paul says, 
iThess. V 9, £0£ro 6 Qebg oijK ug opyTjv, dW’ 

eig TTEQLTToLrjffLv ffoirrjpiag (the attainment of hap- 
piness) bid Xpiarov. But how do we attain this 
happiness through Christ ? 

(1) the doctrine of Christ. This gives us 

(a) Information respecting the nature of future 
happmess, so far as we are now capable of under- 
standing it. Vide 1 Timothy, i. 10, 1 Cor xv 

(b) ^ Direction how we may obtain the possession 
of it The religion of Christ derives motives to 
piety and godliness from the blessedness of the 
future world, shews us the means by which we 
may attain it, and prepares us for it. John, 

III 16 ; vi. 61 ; 1 John, ii 25, the great end of 
the^ Christian religion Q,7rayyikia) is to give men 

aidiviog. By the Christian doctrine, and 
obedience to it, we are made (through divine as- 
sistance) to resemble the holiness and righteous- 
ness of Christ in this world, in order that we may 
hereafter be rewarded, as he is ; 1 John, iv. 17 ; 

2 Thess. li. 13, 15 ; iv. 14. Hence the Christian 
doctrine itself is called and alihviog, be- 
cause it shews 6^0 V '^o)Yig , John, xvii. 3. But, 

(2) Our enjoyment of this happmess is de- 
scribed as principally owing to Christs death and 
subsequent exaltation, (a) Our entire freedom 
from misery and our being placed in a happy 
condition is ascribed to the death of Christ, (vide 
No. I.,) and consequently the happmess of the 
future state must also be a consequence of this 
event. Heb. ix. 15, “ We obtain through the 
death of Christ iTrayyeXiav aiioviov KXrjpovouLagt* 

1 Thess V. 10, “ He died for us,” *lva avv avTot 
^(70)fX£v. (b) Since Christ is exalted in heaven, 
he cares for the good of men. He is acnog 
criorrjpiag umviov roig ijiraKovovaiv avrip irdai, 
Heb V. 9, coll. vii. 25. And as he has received 
power from the Father to raise the dead and hold 
a day of judgment, he has also received charge 
from him to distribute rewards to the righteous 
and to introduce his followers into the abodes of 
the blessed ^ Vide Matt. xxv. 32, seq.; John, 
X. 28, 29, aitaviov didoifXL avTolgf xvii 2 ; 

2 Tim IV. 18, et seq. 


ARTICLE XI. 

ON THE DOCTRINE OF THE CONDITIONS OF 
SALVATION 

This Article, and the following, exhibit the manner in 
which Christians may attain to the promised happmess 
The Eleventh Article treats of the conditions which the 
Christian doctrme prescribes to men, and which must be 
performed by them if they would actually enjoy this bles- 
sedness These conditions axe, repentance and faith 
The Twelfth Article treats of the assistances by which 
God enables men to perform the prescribed conditions, 
or, technically speaking, De operatiombus g) atiae, sive de 
OBConomia gi atice 

SECTION CXXI 

OP THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OP “ FAITH,” AS THE 

ONLY CONDITION OF SALVATION, TOGETHER WITH 

REMARKS RESPECTING THE SALVATION OP THE 

HEATHEN AND OF INFANTS 

I Outline of the Christian Doctrine j especting Faith , 
the 0 ) igin and ground of the same 

(1) Jesus and the apostles, in tbe instructions 
which they give to adults who are acquainted 
with the Christian doctrme, always insist chiefly 
on faith in Jesus Christ as the great condition of 
obtaimng the salvation purchased by Christ. 
The whole happiness of the Christian (his 
biKaioavvi] and ao)TT]pid) is derived from this 
single source , and the unbeliever (jLiriaTriaag) 
loses this happmess, and brings upon himself 
misery, (dTreuXsta, Kardicpang Mark, xvi. 16; 
Romans, i. 17; in. 21, 22, the gospel makes 
known the determination of God to forgive all 
who believe on Jesus Christ, on account of their 
faith, (Ik or did rr}g Trtcrreoe Hebrews, x. 
38, 39, seq. 

(2) The doctrme of faith is therefore insepar 
ably connected with the doctrine of the atone- 
ment and of justification. The latter can be ob- 
tained only through faith. Therefore, cf. s. 108, 
where the plan of this doctrine is stated. 

We are led even by natural religion to the fol- 
lowmg pomts — “ Man must regard himself as 
morally imperfect, and in such a way, too, as to 
imply guilt on his own part , or, which is the 
same thing, he must acknowledge himself to be 
a sinner, a transgressor of the divine precepts. 
He must acknowledge that he ought to avoid and 
abhor sm, place his confidence in the mercy of 
God, hope for pardon and forgiveness from him, 
and that he ought to form and execute the se- 
rious purpose of obeying the divme precepts and 
hving acceptably to God,” This might be called 
the faith of reason. But this philosophical faith 
is wanting in that certainty and evidence which is 
necessary to tranquillize the mind ; it is insuf- 
ficient to satisfy those whose consciences are 
awakened; as we have before shewn, s. 108 
Experience teaches that a faith of this general 
nature is not able to answer those feelmgs which 
rise in the inmost soul even of the best of men. 
There must be something positive and historical 
upon which they can rely , some express assur- 
ance from God of his forgiveness ; or they will 
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te left in the most distressing uncertainty. The 
greater part of the human race, in all nations, 
are therefore united in believing that something 
must be done in order to conciliate the favour of 
God to sinners, and to mduce him to forgive their 
past offences ; and also that their mere reforma- 
tion, and their living in the practice of virtue, 
imperfect as their goodness will always be, is 
insufficient to secure the divine forgiveness, and 
can afford no quietmg assurance that pardon is 
obtained. Vide s. 108. Now Christianity re- 
jects all the means of conciliating the favour of 
God, in which the great body of men place their 
confidence, and which were common among Jews 
and Gentiles at the time of Christ. It regards 
them as affording false grounds of peace, and as 
being injurious to morality ; and in place of them 
inculcates in Jesus Christ, and the atone- 
ment made by him, and makes this, exclusive of 
the personal deserts of believers, the sole ground 
of ah the benefits which they enjoy. 

In this manner, the doctrine respecting the 
conditions of salvation is brought into the closest 
connexion with the other positive doctrines of 
Chnstianity, and especially with the history of the 
person of Christ. To the greater part of man- 
kind this scriptural faith possesses far more in- 
terest, evidence, and certainty, than a merely 
philosophical faith can ever give The latter 
must be for ever attended with uncertainty, doubt, 
and fear of the reverse of what is hoped for. 
And this uncertainty and fear may become, in 
moments of suffering and adversity, extremely 
disturbing, and perhaps lead to obstinate despair. 
For we cannot obtam from philosophy any ex- 
press assurance of the will of God relative to our 
forgiveness. Again, the scriptural account of 
faith in Christ as the only condition of salvation 
excludes wholly all the false motives to duty 
which are so injurious to true morality. The 
essentials of the scriptural doctrme on this point, 
and their connexion with each other, may be 
clearly seen in the following statement. The 
Christian should strive after the greatest possible 
moral perfection, (likeness to God.) This effort 
should result from willmg obedience to God, and 
this again from thankful love to God, and con- 
fidence in him, and not from slavish fear of 
punishment , 1 John, iv. 18, 19. But this love, 
this grateful confidence, cannot exist unless man 
IS convinced that God is graciously disposed to- 
wards him, and will forgive his sms. God does 
not forgive sms, however, on account of good 
works, self-inflictions, saci^ces, &c., but on ac- 
count of Christ, s. 108. We must therefore be- 
lieve that Christ by his death has procured for- 
giveness and salvation. But would we come to 
the actual enjoyment of the promised forgive- 
ness, we are under indispensable obligations to 
live henceforward in the strictest observance of 
the divine commands from grateful love to God 
and to Christ. Consequently we must become 
famiharly acquainted with the divme precepts 
and must regulate our whole conduct according 
to them ; and how to do this we are fully taught 
in the Christian doctrine. And thus faith as 
much involves our doing the divine will, as it does 
our knowmg it 

The personal enjoyment and possession of for- 


giveness and saving grace, and of the whole sum 
of Christian blessedness which God has promised 
to bestow, is called applicatio gratice, and the con- 
dition on which we obtain these blessings (^con- 
ditio gratice) is faith. Vide Morus, p. 197, seq, 
s. 1,2. Those who enjoy these blessings are 
called in the scriptures by different names. 
Vide Morus, p. 197, note 3. Cf Tollner, Wahre 
Grunde warum Gott den Glauben an Christum 
will, in his “ Vermischte Aufsatze,” th. ii. st. 2. 

II. On the Salvation of Heathen and of Children. 

(1) When treating of the conditions of salva- 
tion established m the Christian scheme, we speak 
in reference to Christians — i. e,, those who have 
opportunity and capacity to become acquainted 
with Christianity, and to convince themselves of 
its truth, without undertaking to say what means 
for attammg salvation God may give those who 
are ignorant of Christianity, or who remain un- 
convinced of its truth through unintentional 
mistake, and without criminality on their part. 
God is not limited to one single method, which 
he is compelled to employ equally at all times 
and among all men. The Bible says, indeed, 
that God will punish the heathen on account of 
their sms , not, however, because they did not 
believe in Jesus Christ, if this was not their fault, 
but because they did not act agreeably to the 
knowledge which they possessed, and the law of 
nature with which they were acquainted , Rom. 

1 . 21, seq. ; Ephes. ii. 1, 2. The holy scriptures, 
therefore, never regard the heathen merely as 
such, as excluded from salvation. Such passages 
as Mark, xvi. 16, do not relate to the heathen 
who are innocently ignorant of the gospel. The 
word dmarfiv does not signify not to believe, but 
to DT&believe, and always imphes guilt. The con- 
clusion sometimes drawn from such passages is 
as improper as it would be to conclude from | 
2 Thess m. 10 that the child and the infirm man 
should be left to perish by hunger ; as Heilmann 
well observes. No one will ever be condemned 
for guiltless ignorance, or for unintentional and 
mnocent mistake, but only for guilty rejection 
and contempt of the truth, or for living contrary 
to the truth when once known. What Mark ex- 
presses by aTtiaruv, John expresses by pg ttl- 
arevHv, (to he unbelieving,) John, m. 18, xu. 
47, 48 , and these two modes of expression are 
synonymous Vide John, iii 36. Hence dwicrrm 
and dirdQsia were frequently interchanged as 
synonymous, Rom. lii. 3 , xi. 20, 23, 30. Now 
the dirrsiOovvTsg or dTnarovvraQ are (a) the unbe- 
lieving, those who do not receive the words and 
declarations of another as true, who do not give 
them credit, (b) the disobedient, obstinate, (con- 
tumaces,) in which sense Xenophon and other 
classical writers use the word diTiaTuv. Now 
the terras, direSilv Xpicrtp, aTnaruv, pri tti- 
crreveiv, dQeruv Xpcarou, are used in the New 
Testament to designate those who are disobedient 
to Christ, and do not follow his precepts, always 
implying guilt on their part. This is done in 
two ways : (a) by despising and rejecting Chris- 
tianity when it is once made known, or when 
opportunity is given for understanding and exa- 
mining it ; Rom. iii. 3 , 2 Cor. iv. 11 ; (/3) by living I 
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in opposition to Christian truth when it is under- 
stood and etnhraced, and by neglecting its pre- 
cepts Vide Tit. 1. 16. In both of these cases 
there is guilt , and hence punishment (icardKpLcns) 
ensues. The word unbelief, therefore, often de- 
signates at the same time these two kinds of 
guilt — e g, Mark, xvi. 16; John, in. 18 — 21 , 
xii. 47, 48. 

Those heathen, now, who do not belong to 
one or the other of these classes, are not disbe- 
lievers, though they may not believe in Christ. 
Upon such, therefore, condemnation is not pro- 
nounced in these passages. They are not in- 
deed obedient to Christ, nor yet disobedient Thus 
one who is not the subject of a certain king may 
not indeed be obedient to his laws, either be- 
cause he IS ignorant of them, or not bound in 
duty to obey them , but he cannot on this ac- 
count be called disobedient Disobedience always 
presupposes an obhgation to obedience, 

(2) God has not seen good as yet to bring all 
nations to the knowledge of Christianity. And, 
little capable as we are of understanding the plan 
of God in this respect, we ought not to conclude 
from this circumstance that the Christian revela- 
tion is unnecessary and may easily be dispensed 
with It has pleased God to leave many nations 
for thousands of years in a barbarous and savage 
state. But can we conclude from this fact that 
intellectual cultivation and moral improvement 
are superfluous and useless, and therefore mis- 
sions are unnecessary ^ Nor, on the other hand, 
can we conclude from this circumstance that God 
cannot save the heathen because they have not 
enjoyed the hght of Christian revelation. Human 
happiness has as many degrees and gradations 
as human cultivation and refinement of manners, 
and all men are not capable of one and the same 
degree. They cannot all, therefore, be treated 
by Godin the same manner. One thing may be 
indispensable to the happiness of some persons 
and of some nations, while to others the same 
thmg is quite superfluous, because they are as yet 
incapable of enjoying the happiness arising from 
it It IS not said in direct words in the New 
Testament, that God will make the heathen eter- 
nally happy. If this were said, there are many 
who would pervert it But it is expressly as- 
serted that God does not demand more from any 
one than he is able with his knowledge and abi- 
hties to perform , Luke, xii. 48, seq. ; and also, 
that he who faithfully serves God according to 
the knowledge and means which he enjoys, and 
does what he considers to be his duty, is accept- 
able to him; Acts, X 35 Cf Morus, p. 129, 
note 9. According to the testimony of the holy 
scriptures, God will have reference, m determm- 
ing the character and conditions of men, to the 
knowledge they have had, the dispositions they 
have cherished, and the actions they have per- 
formed. We may confidently expect from the 
goqdness of God that since he has heretofore 
given to so many nations only the light of nature, 
he will not make them miserable for the want of 
that higher knowledge of which they are inno- 
cently destitute. And since there is a future 
life, we may trust that he will there lead them 
to that higher degree of happiness and clearness 
of knowledge which they did not attain in this 

life, because, without fault of their own, they 
were here mcapable of receiving it. To such a 
dispensation in the future world there is at least 
an allusion in Rev. xxii. 2, in the tree of life, by 
the river of life, whose leaves serve eIq BrepaTreiav 
Tu)v Wvujv 

The great body of the Jews, from the earliest 
ages, denied salvation to the heathen, on the 
principle. Extra ecclesiam non dan salutem. But 
this is entirely opposite both to the Old Testa- 
ment and to the spirit of Christianity. Even 
Mahommed did not go to this degree of exclu- 
siveness Nor did the more ancient Grecian fa- 
thers deny salvation to the heathen, although 
they philosophized about it after their manner, 

E. g., Justin the Martyr and Clement of Alex- 
andria held that the ASyog exerted an agency 
upon the heathen by means of reason , and that 
the heathen philosophers were called, justified, 
and saved by philosophy. But afterwards, espe- 
cially after the third century, when the false 
Jewish notions respectmg the church (s. 134) 
were introduced into the West, and the maxim 
was adopted, Extra ecclesiam non dan salutem, 
(which was the case after the age of Augustine,) 
they then began to deny the salvation of the 
heathen; though there were always some who 
judged more favourably. Thus Zwingli, Curio, 
and others, believed that God would pardon the 
heathen on account of Christ, although in this 
life they had no knowledge of his merits. Cf. 
the historical account in Beykert’s Diss. “ de sa- 
lute gentium;” Strasburg, 1777 ; and a short 
statement of the opinions of others in Moms, 
p. 128, 129, where he justly recommends to our 
imitation the exemplary modesty of the apostles 
when speaking on this point. The whole sub- 
ject was investigated anew on occasion of the 
violent attack which Hofstede, a preacher in Hol- 
land, made upon the Belisaire of Marmontel 
This gave rise to Eberhard’s “ Apologia des 
Socrates.” Cf. also Tollner, Beweis dass Gott 
die Menschen auch durch seme Offenbarung in 
der Natur zur Seligkeit fuhre; Zullichau, 1766, 
8vo Many modern writers have treated this 
subject in such a way as to lead to a feeling of 
mdifierence towards Christianity, but this re- 
sult need not be feared from the scriptural repre- 
sentation here given. 

(3) We must apply these same principles to the 
subject of the salvation of infants. None have 
ever really doubted respecting the salvation of 
those who have died in infancy, before they at- 
tained to the full use of tbeir understanding 

For since there is a future life, we may expect 
with certainty that God will make such provision 
there, that both children m the literal sense, and 
those who are children m understanding and know- 
ledge, will be able to obtain what they were here 
deprived of without their own fault ; and that in 
his goodness, wisdom, and justice, he will bestow 
upon them that degree of happiness of which they 
are capable. 

Theologians have pursued two different me- 
thods in treating of this subject. 

{a) Some are content with saying that God 
will pardon and save infants on account of the 
merits of Chnst, which extend to all, although 
they may not have believed in Christ dunng 
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their life-time , and that their being born with 
natural depravity will not harm them, because j 
they themselves are not to blame for it. These 
writers refer to Rom v. 15 — 17 for an analo- 
gous proceedmg. This is the most simple and 
the safest view. 

(h) Others, misunderstanding the passage, 
Mark, xvi. 16, suppose that faith in Christ is an 
indispensable requisite for salvation m all men , | 
and have therefore (together with some school- 
men) embraced the doctrine of a faith of infants, 
which they have variously explained and de- 
! scribed, as fides pnxsumpta, mphcita, per bapiis- 
I mum sine verbo (some say, sine cognitione') infusa , 

I tails affectio in infante qualis Deo placet The 
' schoolmen describe it as dispositio ad justitiam. 
But none of them succeed in conveying any intel- 
ligible idea. Nothing is said in the New Testa- 
ment about such a faith. Faith always presup- 
poses knowledge, and power to exercise the 
understandmg Now smce children have neither 
of these requisites, faith cannot be ascribed to 
them; nor indeed disbelief, unless the word is 
used very improperly. The mere want of faith 
is not damnable, but unbelief only, or the guilty 
destitution of faith. Those who have adopted 
this view have thus been compelled (as appears 
from the preceding remarks) to vary the idea 
which IS uniformly attached to the word/ai^Awhen 
adults are referred to, as soon as they speak of 
children, and to call something in them by this 
name which is nowhere else so denominated. 
The passage. Matt. xvm. 6, does not bear upon 
this point, smce the disciples of Christ are there 
meant. Cf. the Article on Baptism, s, 142, and 
Morus, p 249. From the words of Christ, how- 
ever, Matt. xix. 14, “ Of such is the kingdom of 
God,” it is clear that he considers children as be- 
longing to his kingdom. And this is enough. 


SECTION CXXII. 

OP THE VARIOUS SIGNIFICATIONS OP THE WORD PAITH, 
AS USED IN THE BIBLE, SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL 
PASSAGES RELATING TO FAITH, THE PARTS OP 
WHICH PAITH IS MADE UP, AND SOME OF THE 
MOST IMPORTANT THEOLOGICAL DIVISIONS OF 
FAITH. 

I Significations of irla-Tn , and Explanation of the 
principal texts relative to Faith. 

The terms, faith, the faithful, &c , frequently 
occur m the religious dialect even of the Hebrews. 
They were originally taken from the language of 
common life, and transferred into the religious 
phraseology of the Jews, where they express va- 
rious nearly related ideas. From this Jewish 
dialect Christ and the apostles borrowed these 
terms. The Hebrew words 'pmrr, 
were translated by the Hellenistic Jews" (e. glthe 
LXX) by the words Triartusiv, TTLarig, and were 
also rendered in the same way by Christ and his 
apostles 

primarily signifies, to he firm; and then. 
to he certain, sure, confident Hence sigm- 
fies, as 'Kiarig does, aside from its religious use. 


truth, faith, integrity, honoui , proof ( Acts, xvii. 31), 
and conviction, (Rom xiv. 23 ) When things are 
spoken of, and Tnar&vsiv signify, to hold 
them (whatever they aie, events, doctrines, laws) 
as certain , when persons are spoken of, they sig- 
nify, to trust in them, to rely on their words, decla- 
rations, works. These words were used in the 
same sense m reference to persons and thmgs, in 
the language of common life among the Jews. 
In Hebrew they were construed with the par- 
ticles n 01 bp. Hence in the Septuagint and in 
the New Testament, maTEveLv is construed with 
dg and tv, frequently too, as in pure Greek, with 
the dative — e. g., sig or iv Xpicrr^i, rty XpLcrriy, 
evayyekiiy, &c The term occurs for the first 
time, in the religious sense, in reference to Abra- 
ham, Gen. XV. 6, kn-iareva-e Qs(p — i e., considered 
his promise as sure, rehed on it, and acted accord- 
ingly. It frequently occurs afterwards in the Old 
Testament — e. g, Exod. xiv. 31 , Psalm Ixxviii. 
22, 32, &c. 

To believe, therefore, (cl) when commands, pro- 
mises, doctrines, events, are spoken of, signifies, 
to consider and regard them as fixed and certain ; 
(6) when God is spoken of, it denotes our whole 
duty to him, love, confidence, and obedience to his 
commandments, because everything which comes 
from him is certain and infallible ; (c) when pro- 
phets and the messengers of God are spoken of, 
to believe them, means, to rec&ive and obey what 
they make known as of divine ongin and infallibly 
certain. This term is employed in the Koran m 
the same way. These mam ideas are differently 
modified according to the different objects which 
are received by us as certain. And hence we can 
easily denve the strictly religious senses m which 
this word is used m the New Testament. 

(1) Uiarig frequently signifies religion itself 
and the particular doctrines of which it consists, 
(fides, qucB creditur, or fides ohjeciiva ,) like Iman, 
m the Koran, and n}D« in the Talmud. It is 
thus used for Christianity in general, Jude, ver. 
3, 20, ayiinrary irium, Gal. ui. 23. Also in the 
phrases vrcaKori tt lot eoig, fides apostolica, Nicmna, 
&c. No/zoc rriareog is the doctrine yhich re- 
quires faith. 

(2) It IS more frequently used subjectively, de- 
noting the approbation which one gives to a 
teacher, and the obedience which he yields to his 
instructions, after being convinced of the truth 
of his doctrme and the divinity of his mission 
This approbation is called in the schools, fides 
qua creditur. Thus John, v. 46, marEvELv 

Matt. XXI. 25, 32, ’Icodvvy When used in the 
gospels in reference to Jesus it denotes the ac- 
knowledgment of him, and obedience to him, 
sometimes as a prophet, and indeed the greatest 
messenger of Heaven ; and sometimes as Messiah. 
Hence Christians are called Tnaravovreg, TtiaroL 
Synonymous with Tnareveiv are 7 r£i 0 £cr 0 at, bpo- 
Xoydv ^Xpicrrov ^Irjcrovv, livai Xpiarov, or ev 
XpicFTip, Kvptov eIttsTv, ’Itjcovv, eTTLKaXdv bvopa 
XpLcrrov. The opposite terms are d'KiarCiv, 
drctSCiv, f£7j viraKovELv evayyeXity. Closely con- 
nected with this is. 
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(3) The sense, trust, confidence, 'irz7voWr]aLQ, 
■which arises from the conviction of the truth and 
divinity of a doctrine, and is manifested m dif- 
ferent ways. 

(a) When one is convinced of the power and 
goodness of another, and therefore confidently 
hopes for help and assistance at his hand, and this 
not only because he is able, but also willing to 
help and befriend him This use is common in 
profane writings, in Hebrew (mp^ and in 

the Septnagint, and in the New Testament Isaiah, 
xxviii 16; Matt. XIX 2, &c This confidence is 
therefore sometimes expressed by the word eXiric, 
Rom. V. 5, by kX-KLCziv, with kv and dq, and by 
other similar terms For the same reason, the 
confidence one may feel that God will enable him 
m an extraordinary manner to work a miracle, 
is called TriVne— e. g., Matthew, xvii. 20 , Acts, 
VI 5, 8 ; 1 Cor. xui. 2. This faith is technically 
called miraculosa—the faith of miracles. 

(b') When one is convinced that another will 
do what he says, (is veracious and faithful,) he 
depends entirely on his promises, and certainly 
expects their fulfilment in every case, and from 
this confidence complies with everything which 
the other requires. Thus Abiaham’s faith in 
God IS described , and thus the terms 'itkttsvhv 
B m and Aoyw Bzov are often used, Ps. cvi 12 , 
Hab. 11 . 1 

From this wider meaning has arisen the proper 
Christian sense of saving faith, which Paul fre- 
quently uses in his epistles to the Romans and 
Galatians, where he controverts the mistake of 
the meritoriousness of observing the divine law 
Here TnaTzveiv Xpt(rr<^ and Triarig denote the 
firm persuasion that we owe our whole spiritual 
welfare to Christ, or to the free, unmerited mercy 
of God on Christ’s account, and our trust m God 
and Christ arising from hence, Gal. li. 16 ; in 6 , 
Rom IV 16, seq. This kind of Christian faith 
IS compaied with that of Abraham. He confided 
in God in the same manner, according to the 
measure of his knowledge. He rehed on the 
promise (iTrayysXta, Rom. iv. 20) of God respect- 
ing a numerous offspring, and on the other great 
promises connected with this, (although he saw 
the good, as Paul says, only TtoppiDQzv,') without 
doubting, (ov dieKpLOrj, and TrXijpocpoprjOdQ, fiimly 
convinced,) though the thing promised was appa- 
rently improbable, (wap’ kXTrida, ver. 18 ) Now 
as Abraham confided in the promise of God, 
(kTriarevae 0e<p,) Christians should also confide m 
the promise ot God and Christ, and look to God 
for salvation and blessedness, in this life and the 
life to come, in and through Christ, and not on 
their own accoun't, or on the ground of their own 
merit, of which they have nothing to boast. This 
IS what theologians call justifying and saving 
faith. 

The two former senses of faith are not excluded 
from this third signification, but are always pre- 
supposed and mcluded in it One who would 
obtain forgiveness through faith in Christ must 
(a) have an acquaintance with the Chiistian re- 
ligion, and a persuasion of its truth; he must 
regard it as of divine authority, and embrace it 
with all his heart , and (b) he must actually rely 
‘ on the divine promises contained in this religion, 

and prove the reality of his confidence by his 
feelings and actions The latter sense springs 
out of the former. How could Abraham have 
confided in God if he had been destitute of the 
knowledge of God, of his attributes, and pro- 
mises'^ Hence when Paul -would give a complete 
description of true Christian faith, he often com- 
prises both these ideas quite distinctly under the 
word TriCTLQ, Rom. in , iv., and James, ii 19 — 24, 
where Triffrevsiv refers sometimes to knowledge 
and the assent of the understanding, and sometimes 
to the confidence which springs trom them. 

Note — The passage Heb. xi 1 has always been 
considered one of the most important with legard 
to the subject of faith, and so indeed it should be, 
though its sense has been frequently perverted. 
The meaning of this passage needs to be distinctly 
exhibited. Paul here speaks of faith, or confi- 
dence in the divine promises or declarations, in 
general, especially of that exercised in sufferings 
and persecutions, (in order to preserve Christians 
from apostasy,) not exclusive, however, of the 
peculiar saving faith of the Christian, as he also 
hopes to obtain forgiveness and salvation through 
Christ. This is taught by the examples of Ra- 
hab, Samson, Jephthah, and others, which are 
mentioned Paul does not undertake to give a 
logical definition of faith, but only distinctly to 
describe its characteristics, without which one 
cannot lay claim to the possession of faith. But 
this IS the very reason why the passage is so 
worthy of note, and so practically useful ; for it 
shews what is requisite to faith in general, ac- 
cording to Paul’s ideas of it, and what traits it 
must always possess, however different may be 
the objects to which it is directed. A person 
shews his faith by being firmly and unhesitatingly 
convinced, on the mere testimony of God, 

(1) with respect to things w'hich are not actually 
present with us and in our possession (^kXm'Coixsva) 

— e. g , future deliverance, future blesseuness, 
promised by God, of whatever kind it may be, 
tempoial or spiritual , (2) with respect to things 
beyond the reach of our senses, (^ov jSXsTrOjttfra ) 
'TTroaraaig and kXEyxoQ are synonymous in this 
passage, and signify firma persuasio Paul him- 
self explains his meaning in ver. 6 . the pious 
man must believe that God exists, (although he 
does not see him,) and that he will reward his 
worshippers, (although the reward is not imme- 
diate.) Here therefore both knowledge and assent 
to the truth, and the confidence which is the result 
of them, are requisite, in order to the existence of 
faith in the wider sense in which it is here used. 

IT Theological Divisions of Faith , and the parts of 
which it IS composed. 

(1) The Bible frequently says respecting one 
who professes Christianity, that he has faith m 
Chist. Vide No, 1. But this faith is twofold. 
One may understand and externally profess the 
doctrines of Christianity without obeying them 
or feeling their transfoiming infiuence upon his 
heart; or he may apply them, according to their 
design, to the improvement of his heart and the 
sanctification of his dispositions, in short, he may 
do all that God requires of him iu the Christian 
doctrine. The faith of the former is called fides 
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externa, Jiistorica, or theoretica , that of the latter, 
Jides interna, habitualiSf salvifica, {salutary, saving, 
ffb}T7}pioQ) The former kind of faith, discon- 
nected with the latter, is sometimes called dead 
faith, because it is ineffectual, and contributes 
nothing to our improvement or salvation. The 
phrase is taken from James, ii. 17, 20, 26. The 
latter is called living, viva, actuosa, because it 
exerts a salutary influence m promoting our hap- 
piness and true welfare. 

Christian faith, in its whole extent, is there- 
fore a conviction of the truth and divmity of the 
Christian scheme of salvation, and a conduct 
conformed to this conviction. One who beheves 
the Christian religion in such a way as to act m 
accordance with it, and who allows his affections 
to be governed by his behef, is a true Christian, 
and possesses salvifica. As to one who wil- 
lingly and cheerfully follows the commandments 
of God and Christ, and sedulously conducts him- 
self by the rules which they have prescribed, the 
Bible says, either that he is obedient to God and 
Chnst, or he believes in them. Hence these two 
terms are synonymous , Morus, p. 201, n 3. 
The definition, therefore, which Crusius gives in 
the passage before cited, is just saving faith is a 
cordial approval of, and compliance with, the divine 
plan of salvation 

(2) On the different parts of which faith con- 
sists 

Faith is made up of different parts, aU of 
which, however, must belong to it, in order to its 
being perfect. The different objects of Christian 
instruction, to which faith refers, form the ground 
of this division. There is a faith in events, m 
doctrines, commands, and promises. These ob- 
jects will be particularly considered m the fol- 
lowing section. Now Christian faith, in a general 
view, embracmg all these objects, is considered 
by theologians as consisting of three parts — know- 
ledge, assent, and trust, or confidence, {notitia, as- 
sensus, fiducid), which will now be considered 
"Whenever entire Christian faith is spoken of as 
comprehending all the objects just mentioned, 
this division is perfectly applicable. But all these 
parts do not belong to Christian faith as directed 
to each particular object. They all belong only 
to ihe faith in promises. Knowledge and assent 
merely are requisite to the faith in events and 
doctrines; and a will and inclination to obey, to 
faith m the divme commands To avoid this in- 
convenience, faith might be made to consist in 
two particulars — knowledge, and a disposition of 
heart correspondent to this knowledge, {kTriyviixnQ 
Kai aladTjffiQ, Phil. i. 9,) according to which one 
would he inchued to obey the divine commands 
and confide in the divine promises. Many theo- 
logians prefer this division. But in what remains 
we shall follow the common threefold division. 

{a) Knowledge of the subject to he believed is, 
from the very nature of the case, an essential 
part of faith, of whatever kind it may he. Paul 
asks. Mow can men believe, if they are not in- 
structed^ (if they do not possess knowledge of 
the things to be beheved,) Rom. x 14. This 
knowledge cannot, indeed, in every case, he 
equally thorough and comprehensive In many 
of the early Christians it was at first very 
general and confined, as indeed it is often still, to 


some of the great elementary truths. But how- 
ever limited and imperfect this knowledge may 
he, it always implies certainty, and must amount 
to a firm conviction ; otherwise, from the very 
nature of the human mind, it can produce no 
effect on the will, and it ceases to faith. For 
we believe only that of which we are certain. Cf. 
the terms vnoffTauLQ and tXeyxog, Heb. xi. 1, and 
7 r\ 77 po 06 p£tcr 6 ai, Rom. iv 21, where it is con- 
trasted with doubting, also James, i. 6. But this 
conviction should be effected by reasons which 
enlighten the understanding, by instruction in- 
telligible to the human mind, not by authorita- 
tive and compulsory decisions. The mere recep- 
tion of a doctrine on the word or command of 
another, without being ourselves convinced of its 
truth, is not faith, but credulity. Christ and his 
apostles therefore prescribe instiuction, (/cjjpuo-- 
auv,') and make faith a result or effect of instruc- 
tion — e. g., Mark, xvi, 1 6 And Paul derives 
TviuTLQ from aKoi}, Rom. x. 17, &c. From these 
remarks we can easily see how far to admit the 
fides implicita of the schoolmen. They mean by 
this, faith m such doctrines as we do not under- 
stand, and of which we are not convinced by 
reason, but must receive on the mere word and 
authority of the church. From these remarks, 
too, we can easily form an opinion respecting the 
faith of children, for which some contend. Vide 
s. 120, ad finem. 

(6) Assent. This is divided into general {as- 
sensus generahs), by which is meant the general 
reception of known truth as credible and sure ; 
and into particular {assensus speciahs), by which 
is meant the special application of certain general 
truths of the Christian doctrine to oneself — e. g., 
Chnst died for men, and also for me. It is this 
latter kind which more frequently produces salu- 
tary feelings and emotions m the soul. Vide the 
examples, Rom. viii. 31—39 , 1 Tim i. 15, 16 ; 
Morus, p. 201, s. 6. Thi’S is commonly expressed 
in the New Testament by SexsaBai and irapabk- 
xecBai, as Mark, iv. 20, where clkovhv implies 
the knowledge of the truth, irapadex^aBai, assent 
to it, from whence the result KapTro^apeZv. 
1 Thess. 11 . 13, where TrapaXajxtdvEip \6yov, 
merely to hear instruction, is distinguished from 
dkxEaSai. ^ 1 Cor. ii 14, the carnal man, obedient 
only to his passions, does not assent (dexsaBai) 
to the divine doctrine, &c. 

Although assent should always be connected 
with the knowledge of the truth, because the will 
should he governed by the understanding, yet 
we find that it is often withheld from truths 
which cannot he doubted, from the prevalence of 
preju^ce or passion. So it was with the contem- 
poraries of Jesus in Palestine. They could not 
deny that the miracles which he wrought were 
real miracles, and yet they did not yield him 
their assent. Like to these are all who at the 
present day, from love to sin, refuse obedience to 
the truth which they know. Such persons com- 
monly endeavour to persuade themselves and 
others that the cause of their unbelief has some 
other ground besides their own will ; hence they 
give ready credit to every semblance of reason 
for doubting the truth and divinity of Chris- 
tianity, 

If this assent, therefore, is genuine, it must act 
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on the heart of man. The will must be controlled 
and governed by the truths which the under- 
standing acknowledges and embraces as true. 
Otherwise this assent resembles that which, ac- 
cording to James, n. 19, we allow even to devils. 
Cf James, i. 22 , Luke, viii. 13 , and Heb. iv. 2. 

It will be understood, of course, that this assent 
has different degrees, respecting which we shall 
say more hereafter. 

(c) Trusty or confidence Knowledge and assent 
become, m respect to the divine promises given 
to Christians, confidence — i. e., a firm conviction 
that the promises given by God will surely be ful- 
filled Morns, p. 202, n 2, justly says, “that to 
the assent of the understanding there must be 
added a trust in that grace (of God) by which one 
conducts himself conformably to this gracious 
promise.” All the three parts, therefore, of 
which faith consists, are comprised in that faith 
which relates to the divine promises ; while, from 
the very nature of the case, only knowledge and 
assent belong to the faith relating to events, doc- 
trines, and commands. Here, on the contrary, 
from the very nature of the subject, all the three 
parts must consist together. This state of mind 
in Christians is called m the New Testament 
7r£7roi9r}(TiQ, Tra^prjffia, kXTrtQ, k. r. X. Ephes. 
lii 12 ; Heb in 6 , I John, n 28. 

JVote — On the method pui sued by Jesus and the 
apostles in teaching the doctrines of faith. They 
do not confine themselves merely to enlighten- 
ing the understanding (fi^daKuv), but, in con- 
nexion with this, they would always have an 
appeal made to the heart, (jrapaKaXuv,') So 
2 Tim. iv 2 , 1 Tim. iv. 13 , 2 Cor. v 20, &c. 
They always employ the effect produced in the 
understanding by truth, to move and excite the 
affections of their hearers or readers. Thus their 
instruction is always perfectly piactical The 
beginning must indeed be always made by inform- 
ing the understanding. For how can a man be- 
lieve or perform anything with which he is un- 
acquainted? Vide Rom x. 14. But the Christian 
teacher who is content, as is often the case, with 
giving lifeless instruction to the understanding, 
and who supposes that the approval of the affec- 
tions will follow of course, betrays great ignorance 
of human nature. For experience proves that the 
state of the heart exerts a great influence on the 
attention paid to truth, and on the whole activity 
of the understanding. If the heart is wanting in 
love for the truth, the understanding will be very 
slow m coming to a clear knowledge, just discern- 
ment, and proper estimation of it, and the reverse. 
According to the method of Christ and his apos- 
tles, therefore, which is adapted to the very nature 
of the human soul, the teacher who labours to 
promote the conviction and conversion of men, 
must begin at the very outset by inculcating the 
most clear, practical truths, in order that the 
heart may first become favourably disposed to the 
truth, and that the understanding may thus be- 
come more susceptible of what is taught. He 
must then employ again the truths which he has 
thus communicated to excite and move the affec- 
tions. And whatever knowledge is conveyed to 
the mind should always be so directed by the 
Christian teacher as to excite and move the af- 
fecUons. 


SECTION CXXIII. 

OP THE DIFFERENT OBJECT«l OP CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE 

TO WHICH FAITH REFERS, AND THE RELATION OF 

FAITH TO THE SAME 

These different objects were enumerated, s. 122, 
II. 2, and will now be separately considered 

The truths of the Christian religion which 
faith embraces may be reduced to the following 
classes — 

I Doctrines, and Historical Facts 

Historical facts are here classed with doctrines 
because the Christian religion is founded on facts ; 
such, for example, as that Christ died, rose again, 
&c. The firm conviction that these doctrines or 
events are true is called, with regard to the former, 
fides dogmatica, with regard to the latter, fides his- 
tonca, (m the more limited sense ) For examples 
of the former kind, vide Heb. xi. 2, seq , of the 
latter kind, Rom. x. 9, 10 ; John, xx. 29 ; 1 Cor. 
XV. 3. The apostles ^ways placed the doctrines 
of Christianity in the most intimate connexion 
with the person and whole history of Christ, and 
in this way gave general truths, such as the pa- 
ternal love of God, and his readiness to forgive, 
the authority of positive Christian doctrines. 
Vide Art. x. Christ and the apostles teach no 
Christianity independent of the person and his- 
tory of Jesus Christ. Their whole system is 
founded on the fact that Christ is the great Mes- 
senger promised by God, and that life everlasting 
may be obtained through faith in him , and to 
these truths they constantly refer ; John, xx 31. 
To extend and perpetuate the knowledge of these 
facts all the gospels were written, and all the 
apostles laboured in their oral and written in- 
structions. As soon as the doctrines, laws, and 
promises of Christianity are separated from the 
history of Christ, they lose that positive sanction 
which they must have in order to answer the de- 
mands of the great mass of mankind. The apos- 
tles therefore always built their instructions on 
the history of Christ. Cf. 1 Cor. xv. 2, 3, 14. And 
the teacher who regards the directions and ex- 
ample of Christ and of the early Christian teachers, 
and who is convinced of the importance of these 
peculiar doctrines of Christianity, will follow 
their example in this respect, that instead of 
withholding these doctrines from the youth whom 
he is called to instruct, he will place them before 
their minds in a manner adapted to their com- 
prehension. And he must disapprove the course 
of some who confine their instructions to the 
truths of natural rehgion But even supposing 
that the teacher should doubt m his own mind 
respecting the importance of these peculiar Chris- 
tian doctrines, he ought to know, from the mere 
principles of human nature, that the dry exhibi- 
tion of the truths of reason, without the vehicle 
of history, is ill adapted for the instruction of the 
common people and of the young. He ought to 
know, too, that there is no history which can be 
used to more advantage for the purpose of ren- 
dering the great truths of rehgion evident, im- 
pressive, and practical, than the history of Christ. 
In neglecting this method, or objecting to it, he 
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has considered only one side of the subject, and 
while he supposes he is proceeding very philo- 
sophically, his conduct is, in fact, exceedingly 
otherwise Happy the teacher who knows from 
his own experience the salutary efficacy of the 
positive doctrines of Christianity! Supposing 
him, however, not to have this experience, be 
ought, for the reasons above given, to adopt this 
most reasonable method of instruction. Cf Mul- 
ler, Vom chnstlichen Religionsunterrichte, Win- 
terthur, 1809, 8 VO 

But in order that the general doctrines of 
Christianity may exert an influence on any one’s 
feelings and dispositions, he must exercise the 
assensio specmhs (s 122, II ) — i. e., he must be 
convmced of the applicability of these doctrines 
to himself, he must appropriate and apply them 
to himself, he must feel, for example, that Christ 
died not only for all men, but also for him For 
our confidence in the divine promises given 
through dhnst and on his account must depend 
on our conviction that they relate personally to 
ourselves, that they are given to us. To produce 
this conviction should he the great object of the 
teacher. For religion should not be so much the 
concern of the head as the interest of the heart 

II. The Dimne Promises 

The divine promises constitute a very important 
part of the Christian doctrine. The faith m them 
which IS required of us as Christians has not so 
much respect to the promises of temporal good 
as to those of spiritual and eternal good which we 
may obtain through Christ and on his account. 

The following particulars may be noticed with 
respect to this faith — viz., 

(1) True faith in the divine promises consists 
in a confident and undoubting hope that God wiU 
fulfil them, and will actually bestow upon us the 
good which he has promised All the three 
parts of which faith consists (knowledge, assent, 
and confidence, Rom iv 16) belong to this kind, 
s. 122 Paul illustrates the nature of this kind 
of faith by the example of Abraham, Rom. iv 20 ; 
Gal 111 . 8, 16. Abraham had great promises made 
to him (tTTctyyeXmt), the fulfilment of which, 
at the time they were given, was qmte impro- 
bable ; and yet he maintained a firm faith. We 
may mention here the examples of the faith of the 
Israelites, John, iii 14, coll. Nura xxi , and Heb. 
iv. 1. In the last-cited passage, faith in Christian 
promises is not, indeed, the particular subject of 
discourse. But all which is true of faith in other 
promises of divine favours is also true of faith 
in Christian promises. The only difference in 
the two cases is the difference of the objects upon 
which faith fixes. The signs and characteristics 
of it are the same. Vide Heb. xi 1, (s. 122, ad 
finem, ) Hence Paul calls all who believe m the di- 
vine promises (ol k TrioTficug,) AhmliamUs children 
— ^ 1 . e , like him, and capable of a similar reward. 

(2) The promises given to Christians, as such, 
have all reference to Christ, Morus, p 203, s. 7. 
They are placed in the most mtimate connexion 
with his person and history. Christ is therefore 
always described as the ground of our faith, (/mti- 
damentum Jidei.) We are taught everywhere that 
Christ died for us, that on his account God remits 


the punishment of sin, and bestows upon us ever- 
lasting happiness It is in these divine promises 
that we are required to believe — i e., we must be 
persuaded that God will fulfil them for us. Vide 
Rom. Ill 15, viii. 12, 17, IV 24 Theologians 
call this kind of faith, or this firm conviction that 
God will perform his promises to us, and for 
Chiist’s sake be gracious to us, the application or 
laying hold (appiehensionem) of the merits of 
Christ Both the theory itself and this term rest 
upon the authority of the New T estament, although 
the term iragaXaptavHv Xpiarov in Col. n. 6, sig- 
nifies, to he informed respecting Christ and his reli- 
gion, to hear Christian doctrines. This idea is com- 
monly denoted by the terms, mareueiv nf Xoytp 
rod (rravpov, eIq vipcoOevra, K.rX Vide Morus, 
p 203, n 1. Butin John, 1 I2,the termXaptd:iiav 
XpLffTov IS used to denote this self -applying faith, 
foi it IS directly explained by the term -TnarEveiv 

(3) Tide result of this confident faith in the di- 
vine promises is the possession or enjoyment of 
the promised good, or the reward. God is not 
only able to perform his promises ; he is likewise 
ti ue and infallible. But he never makes promises 
to men on the ground of their desert, for they 
have none, hut all his promises are undeserved 
He gives them, indeed, on condition of faith 
(fid irtcreojg), Rom. iv. 4, 16, but yet diopedv 
and Kard %dptv, and not as o^dXripa This truth 
is thus expressed in the same connexion (ver 3) , 
a man’s observing the divine law cannot be im- 
puted to him as a merit, but faith only Xoyi^erai 
£ig SiKaio<7vvr}v. Cf. Gen xv. 6. For obedience 
to the divine law is what we owe. Nor can we 
find anywhere, even in the greatest saint, an obe- 
dience so perfect as to satisfy conscience. Now 
since Christians are to have good bestowed upon 
them through Christ, and on account of faith in 
the divine promises, and since this good is com- 
menced m the removal of punishment, or the for- 
giveness of sin {justification, pardon), this faith 
IS cedled justifying {justificam),,Qs Paul says, m 
the passage cited, EiKaiovgeifoi SojpEdu hid rrjg 
TTiaTEojg Paul illustrates this by the example of 
Abraham His faith in the divine promises v/as 
imputed to him by God as a merit — i. e , he was 
rewarded on account of his faith. The promises 
made to him of a favoured posterity and the pos- 
session of Canaan were fulfilled to him as a re- 
ward In Heb. xi, 31, Paul illustrates this by 
the example of Rahab Her faith (a firm con- 
viction that the God of the Israelites is omnipo- 
tent, and would fulfil his promises to the Israelites, 
and give them the land of Canaan) was the occa- 
sion of her being pardoned, and not perishing 
with the rest of the Canaanites, ov avvaTrojXero 
Toig aTrEiBijaacri, or, as James says (ii. 25), sSi- 
Kai<h$rj In this case, indeed, the object of faith 
IS different from the object of Christian faith. 
But the result (reward) is the same; and the 
characteristics of it are the same. In the case of 
Rahab, the good bestowed was earthly and tem- 
poral , in the other, spiritual and eternal. 

III. T/ie Divine Laws or Precepts. 

Since to believe, in the large sense, is the same 
as to receive and obey the Christian doctrine 
in all its parts ; its laws and rules of action must 
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be as perfectly acknowledged and received as its 
promises 

( 1 ) Statement of the doctrine of the New Testa- 
ment on this subject. One who believes the 
divine promises receives the good promised on 
account of his faith , but it is not optional with 
him to receive this part only of the Christian doc- 
trine, and to refuse obedience to the laws which 
It prescribes. No one can say, I will holdfast to 
the promises^ and leave the observance of the law 
to others. These two things cannot be separated, 
and they are both implied in believing in Christ, 
or the gospel. Christ and the apostles everywhere 
teach that the observance of the precepts of 
Christianity, or holiness, cannot be separated 
from faith in Christ Obedience is the fruit of 
faith. Matt, vii 21, He only who does the will 
of my Father can enter into the kingdom of 
heaven.” John, xv 14 , Luke, vi 46 — 49 , 1 John, 
11 3 — 6, which is the most decisive text- Paul 
expresses himself in the same manner on this 
subject, Gal v. 6 , Ephes. iv. 22, and here cer- 
tainly he does not contradict James The latter 
is very explicit on this subject, especially m the 
second chapter of his epistle, where he remon- 
strates against the perversions of the doctrine of 
faith, as if a mere knowledge and cold assent to 
the truth, a dead faith in Christ, disconnected 
with the practice of holiness, could be suflh- 
cient 

This disposition of the Christian to live in 
entire ^ conformity with the precepts of the 
Christian doctrine is called (ppovrjpa TTviviiaTOQ, 
Romans, vii. 6, 7, 18 — i. e , the renewed temper 
produced by God, by means of Christianity, 
the holiness, love, and zeal for virtue pro- 
duced in the Christian by the Holy Spirit It 
is opposed to (ppovTjpa aaptcog — i. e , the dis- 
position to live according to sinful propensities 
This disposition is everywhere ascribed to God, 
or to the Holy Spirit, as the author of Chris- 
tiamty, the guide of the pious, and the pro- 
moter of all Christian perfection. In Romans, 
viii. 1, this state is described by the phrase mpi- 
TrareXv Kara Tryevpa, and m ver. 9. by TTvevpa 
'Kqkjtov, a Christian state of mind, a disposition 
like that of Christ, and for which we are indebted 
to his assistance and instructions. In 1 John, 
ill. 24, the same term is used In Gal. v. 22, the 
term Kagrthg Trvevfiarog is used, denoting Chris- 
tian virtues, actions proceeding from a heart re- 
newed by the Holy Spirit, through the influence 

Christianity. In Rom. vi. 6, &c , this cha- 
racter is called, metaphorically, Kaivbg dvOparjrog, 
and^ the renunciation of the previous love and 
habit of sinning is called psrdvoLa, the putting off 
of the old man, &c., which will be further consi- 
dered hereafter. Faith in the divine promises, 
thus connected with obedience to Christian pre- 
cepts, or hohness, is called living or active faith, 
viva, actmsa, operosa, practica. Paul himself 
speaks of a faith (fi dyd.Tnjg') kvspyovjiEVT], Gal. 

V. 6. 

( 2 ) On the use of the words law and gospel , 
in the Bible and m theology, and inferences from 
It Morus treats this subject as an Appendix to 
c. 3, p- 238—244 

(a) When the wor^s vogog and ypdgga aje 
used in the New Testament in opposition to 


tvayykXiov and n-vsifga, the former do not mean 
precepts respecting the conduct of men in ge- 
neral, nor the latter merely the promises (irra-y- 
yeXiai) given to Christians But vogog and 
ypdgga frequently denote the Mosaic law, or the 
whole Old - Testament institute and religion ; 
thayytkLov, Trvtvga, and other similar terms, the 
whole Chiistian doctrine, its commands as well 
as Its promises Thus, e g , the sermon on the 
Mount, Matt v , is purely evangelical, even in the 
precepts respecting conduct which it contains , 
John, 1 . 17 , Rom. viii 2 , 2 Cor. iii. 6 , iv. 6, 
seq , Morus, p 240, s. 4 

This will help us to explain manj of the texts 
in which the apostles speak of the great advan- 
tages which the gospel has over the law ; where 
they say the law was imperfect, was not designed 
for ail men m all ages, is not obligatory on 
Christians, and is supplanted by Christianity 
Much like this is found in Rom. in., iv , vii , viu , 
and Gal. iii. 

But the schoolmen, and many theologians who 
followed them, did not distinguish accurately 
between the various senses of the words vogog 
and ivayysKiov in the New Testament. And 
notwithstanding it is clearly asserted that the 
whole Mosaic institute, as such, is superseded by 
Christianity (vide s 118, IL), yet many held the 
opinion that the law given on Mount Sinai was 
designed, as far as its moral part is concerned, for 
the whole world, and is obligatory at all times, 
even on the ground of its having been there 
given. They understand the Christian law and 
the law of Moses to be synonymous, and believe 
that the Mosaic law, as such, (the ceremomal 
part only excepted,) is obhgatory upon Chris- 
tians -On the other hand, they always under- 
stand svayysXiov, according to its etymology 
(joyful news), to mean, not the whole Christian 
doctrine, but only that part of it which contains 
the promises. 

This departure from the scriptural usage gave 
occasion to adopt the division mto law and gospel 
in the theological sense. Such, then, is the state 
of the case Gospel, in the wider sense, is the 
whole Christian doctrine, as composed both of 
precept and promise. This is the most common 
sense in the New Testament. In the narrower 
sense, it is the promises of the Christian doc- 
trine, especially those of pardon through Christ 
In this sense it sometimes occurs in the New 
Testament; Rom x. 16, coll ver. 3 — 15, Rom 
1 . 16,17, iii 21, Acts, xiii 32; xx. 24, tvay- 
ykXiov xdpcrog &eov, 1 Cor, ix. 23 In this sense 
theologians have always used it. Law generally 
signifies in the New Testament the Mosaic law , 
but sometimes the precepts of God and of Christ, 
Gal. VI. 2, &c. 

(6) By law and gospel, as used in theology, the 
whole sun^ of the doctrine of salvation is meant 
By the law is understood the sum of all the 
divine precepts given to man in the Old and 
New Testament, or, the whole morcd law; 
Morus, p 238, seq., s 2. From this we learn 
what God has commanded and forbidden, and of 
course what sin is. By gospel is understood ail 
the promises relating to the salvation of man 
through Christ, whether contained in the Old or 
New Testament These assure men of grace 
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and forgiveness, and thus comfort and encourage 
the sinner , this is what is more properly called 
EvayytXiov x^pf-Tog 

This defimte theological use, which is not in 
itself unseriptural, was common before the Re- 
formation in the Romish church, and was em- 
ployed by the schoolmen in their systems Be- 
cause the decalogue contains moral precepts, and 
IS called, by way of eminence, law, and because 
vopog occurs sometimes in this sense m the New 
Testament, they called all moral precepts the 
law ; and because evayykXiov signifies, etymo- 
logically, a joyful message, and occurs sometimes 
in this sense in the New Testament, they called 
2 L\\ fhe promises of God, inasmuch as they are of 
a joyful nature, gospel This was proper m it- 
self The fault lay in their regarding this as 
the only scriptural use, and accordingly endea- 
vouring to adapt It to all the passages in which 
law and gospel occur. Luther and Melancthon, 
and also the Swiss reformers, retained the esta- 
blished usage of these terms, and from them it 
has been adopted by other theologians of the 
protestant church into their systems. The 
Arminians, in the seventeenth century, made the 
first attempts to shew, some of them, that this is 
not to be found in the Bible, and others, more 
justly, that it is not the only scriptural use. They 
taught that the gospel comprehends laws as well 
as promises, and that one as weU as the other 
must be comprised in faith in Jesus Christ. But 
the old division was for a long time retained by 
protestant theologians, even in their homiletical 
and catechetical instructions , nor was there any- 
thmg objectionable in this Although this use 
of these words is not the only, nor even the com- 
mon scriptural usage, yet there is good reason 
for this distinction (Morus. p 240, s. 4), if it is 
only properly explained The truth which is 
designated by it cannot and ought not to be 
passed over. For it is plam' that rules for con- 
duct and promises of blessing are of altogether 
a different nature, have different ends, and pro- 
duce different effects, and that both therefore 
must have different predicates The Christian 
doctrine contains both. From the nature of the 
human soul, promises of a great good awaken 
pleasure in the mind, and incite to willing effort 
to do everything which can secure the enjoy- 
ment of this good. But this very nature of the 
soul makes rules for feeling and conduct neces- 
sary. Precepts and promises must be most in- 
timately connected. And the promises must be 
made to serve as a spring and motive to obey 
^e divine commands. This obedience is an 
indispensable condition, and unless it is fulfilled 
the promised good cannot be bestowed This is 
the doctrine of the New Testament The Chris- 
tian teacher must the/efore make use of the law, 
in order to promote the knowledge nf sin, and 
repentance, and to shew the unha^y conse- 
quences which, according to the Christian doc- 
trine, result from sin both in this hfe and the life 
! to come , and that he may employ for this pur- 
pose everything, as well in the Old as in the 
New Testament, which bears on this subject. 
Vide Morus, p. 242, s. 7. 

Note . — The passages, Rom lii. and Gal. ni. 

I and IV., relating to the law and its abohtion, have 


been misunderstood in two different ways, which 
should be carefully guarded against. 

(a) Some have taught that "believers have no- 
thing to do with the law, since Christ has fulfilled 
it for them , and they appeal to these passages 
They would embrace only one part of the gospel — 
its promises, and would gladly be relieved of the 
other, and thus overthrow all morality. Such 
were the doctrines of many of the fanatics at the 
time of the Reformation and afterwards. Morus, 
p. 241, s 6 The same thing was charged upon 
Agricola in the sixteenth century, and his fol- 
lowers, the Antinomians. Hence the fifth and 
sixth articles were introduced into the Form of 
Concord. 

(b) Others have supposed that the Mosaic ce- 
remonial, or civil law exclusively, is intended m 
those passages where it is said that man deserves 
nothing of God by observing the law — e. g , Rom. 
111 . and Gal iii. and iv They maintained, ac- 
cordingly, that although the favour of God could 
not be conciliated by obedience to the ceremonial 
law, it might be by the observance of the moral 
law Thus the Socimans and many others. But 
Paul knows nothing of such a distinction, and 
what he says, he says of the whole Mosaic law, 
moral as well as ntual. The observance of the 
one IS as little meritorious as of the other , and 
what is true of the moral law of Moses is true, 
according to his express declaration in these pas- 
sages, of the whole moral law, whether learned 
from nature or from the Christian doctrine Vide 
Progr. in Rom vii. et viii., in “ Scripta varii ar- 
gumenti,” Num. xil The following is the doc- 
trine of the apostles • — Obedience to the divine 
law is not the ground, or the procuring-cause, of 
our forgiveness and salvation. (And happy is it 
for men that it is not ; for were it so, no man of 
an enhghtened and tender conscience could ever 
be sure of salvation.) Faith in Christ who died 
for us is the only ground of our acceptance. Still 
obedience to the divine law is an indispensable 
duty in connexion with this faith , indeed, it is 
practicable and easy only while this faith exists. 
The strict requirements of the moral law cause us 
to see clearly how deficient and imperfect we are, 
since while we allow that the law requires only 
what is right, we are yet unable to conform to it 
They also excite in us a deep feeling of our need 
of a different dispensation, coming in aid of our 
imperfection And by seeing our need, we be- 
come disposed to embrace the provisions for sal- 
vation which God offers. Thus the law leads us 
to Christ, Rom. iii., vi., vfi., and the Epistle to the 
Galatians. 

SECTION cxxrv. 

OP THE CONNEXION OF THE PARTS OF WHICH FAITH 

IS COMPOSED, THE CHARACTERISTICS AND DEGREES 

OF FAITH, AND THE CONDITIONS ON WHICH IT IS 

SAVING 

I, The relation %n which the parts belonging to Faith 

stand to each other 

Here the following cautions should be observed 
— ^viz , 

(1) We should not separate one part of faith 
from another, or insist more upon one than an- 
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other, or imagine that the different parts may 
exist at different times. This mistake has been 
made by some with respect to the promises, 
(gospel,) and the rules of conduct, (law.) Some 
insist wholly or disproportionately on the latter, 
and thus alarm one who is just beginning a reli- 
gious life, and who feels himself to be still weak. 
This is the fault of those who preach only the law 
or morahty, who are always telling men (though 
they generally know it sufficiently without being 
told) what they ought to be, without shewing 
them the proper means of becoming so, and how 
they may acquire the requisite power. Others 
dwell entirely on the promises, and neglect the 
law, instead of deriving from the promises the 
motives and power to obey the law, as the Bible 
does, 1 John, iv. 10, 19, in. 3 , Gal. ii 20 Vide 
s 123, ad finem. At the present day, the former 
mistake is the more common one, and therefore 
needs to be guarded against more carefully than 
the other. 

(2) We should not consider the manner in 
which faith arises in man, and in which one part 
of it follows another, to be uniformly the same in 
aU cases ; nor should we prescribe the same order 
and succession as essential to all The physical 
and moral constitution of men is so different, and 
the circumstances under which they begin to 
amend their lives are so unlike, that the same 
form and method cannot possibly be prescribed 
to all. The neglect of proper attention to this 
difference among men gives easy occasion to un- 
charitable j'udgments, to hypocrisy, anxiety, and 
scrupulous doubts 

The common representation is that which Me- 
lancthon has given in his “ Loci Theologici ” 
Reformation is commenced by means of the law, 
which convinces man of his sins. Then follows 
the distressing sense of the merited divine dis- 
pleasure, and the desire of obtaining pardon 
Here the gospel comes in for man’s relief^ and 
imparts comfort and consolation. Hence arise 
faith, and the fruits of it , and from faith, forgive- 
ness of sin and the assurance that it is remitted. 

In this way does the moral change m men fre- 
quently, but not always, take place. The order 
is not important, provided all the essential parts 
of faith are exhibited Faith can no more be 
wrought in all Christians in the same manner 
than the sciences and arts can be learned by all 
in the same manner. With one, the terrors of the 
divine threatenings and punishments must be 
used in the first instance , with another, of a 
more mild and gentle disposition, the infinite love 
of God^ and his promises must be used. Though 
beginning in different ways both may come to 
the same result. When we compare the accounts 
of conversions recorded in the Old and New Tes- 
tament, we observe this very difference. They 
all exhibit the great essential of faith , but the 
manner in which they came to the possession of 
it is different Books containing accounts of the 
conversion of particular men are very useful ; but 
we should beware of making the experiences of 
individuals and the way in which they may have 
been led to faith a rule for all. Vide Toellner. 
Theologische Untersuchungen, st i. u. 

[Note, — Neander has illustrated this important 
point very fully in his “ Denkwurdigkeiten,” and 


also in his “ Gelegenheitsschriften.” The Fifth 
Article in the latter collection of Treatises, en- 
titled, “ The Manifold Ways of the Lord in the 
Work of Conversion,” is worthy of the careful 
study of all engaged in promoting religion in the 
world It is a deep saying of Origen, that what 
Paul said of his becoming all things to all men, 
that he might gam some, is applicable in a far 
higher sense to the Saviour himself, in the methods 
he employed while on the earth, and still employs 
in heaven, to bring men to saving faith. — T r.] 

II Sigm hy which we can discover the Existence of 
true Faith. 

To every Christian it is of the first importance 
to know whether he possesses true faith, that he 
may be sure of his being accepted by God These 
signs may be reduced to two classes, which cor- 
respond with the instructions of the New Testa- 
ment 

(1) Christian dispositions These are called in 
the New Testament (ppovrjfia TrvevparoQ, or 
Trvsvpa. Vide s. 123 Rom. viii. 14, 16, “The 
renewed Christian temper QKvtvpa') produced in 
us by God, by means of Christianity, affords us 
inwardly the surest proof {avjipaprvpu) that we 
are the children of God,” that we resemble him, 
that we love him, and that he loves us as a father 
loves.his children. Eph. 1 . 13, 14, “ Ye are sealed 
by the Holy Spirit — i. e., the Chnstian disposi- 
tion, for which you are indebted to God, is a sure 
proof to you that God loves you and will bless 
you; It IS a pledge {dppatwv) to you of future 
reward.” Thus, too, 1 John, iii. 24, “By the 
spirit (that renewed temper for which we are in- 
debted to Christ and the Holy Spirit) we know 
that we are true Christians, and beloved by God.” 
The Christian may therefore be sure that he has 
faith when he is conscious of hatred to sm, sin- 
cere love to God and Christ, to the good and 
pious, and of a constant effort to mcrease m holi- 
ness or moral perfection. 

(2) But these dispositions must be exhibited m 
the external conduct^ by actions which flow from 
grateful love to God and Christ, and from other 
religious motives, (Kapirol Trvsvfiarog,) These, 
therefore, are infallible signs of faith. Vide 
1 John, 11 29 , 111 . 7, seq. Christ said, Matthew, 
vii. 16, “By their fruits ye shall know them ” 
Entire reliance cannot be placed upon evidences 
drawn from mere internal feeling. One may 
easily deceive himself with regard to his own 
feelings , and if a certain degree of feeling is in- 
sisted upon as necessary, those who do not come 
up to this standard, while yet they may have 
faith, will be easily led into mistake, and involved 
m doubt and distress. Nor can we properly de- 
mand that every one should give the time and 
hour when he began to believe ; for faith is not 
always instotaneous, but, from the very nature 
of the hunpn soul, is sometimes gradual. Vide 
Spalding, Vom Werth der Gefuhle. 

Note. — The common theological phrase, inter- 
num testimonium Spiritus Sancti, is derived from 
Rom. viii. 16. (The passage, 1 John, v. 6, 8, does 
not relate to this point) 

(1) This passage treats directly of the inward 
conviction which Christians obtain of their being 
forgiven by God, from the new disposition which 
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he has produced m them hy means of Christianity 
By this they are sure (a) that they are now free 
from the diYine punishments, which they had 
reason to fear while they continued unrenewed 
and followed their sinful desires ; and also (5) that 
they have a share in all the rights and privileges 
of believers, and shall he partakers of the pro- 
mised blessedness in future 

(2) But under this phrase theologians include 
the internal conviction which Christians have of the 
divinity oj the Christian doctrine. But this con- 
viction arises only by way of inference. The 
Christian reasons thus — Because more is effected 
for the moral good of men by means of Chris- 
tianity than by all other means, (as he can say 
from his own experience,) it follows that this 
doctrine is divine^ or that we must believe what 
Christ and his apostles say when they declare it 
to be divine John, vii. 17, “ One may be sure 
from his own experience that what Christ af- 
firmed is true, that he did not speak of himself,” 
&c Cfi 1 Thess 11 13 This conviction de- 
pends, therefore, on the experience of each indi- 
vidual Christian He himself must have felt the 
efficacy of the Christian doctrine m his own heart. 
Hence this is called the experimental pi oof of the 
divimty of the Christian religion; and Christ 
himself insists upon it, John, vii 16, 17 , 1 Thess 
u. 13. Every true Christian must have this ex- 
perience ; but it cannot be used to convince one 
who IS not a true Christian, because he has never 
felt in himself the better influence of the Chris- 
tian doctrine, still less can this experience be | 
brought m proof of the divinity of the books of 
the Bible. It only proves the divinity of the doc- 
trine contained m them. Vide Less, in the Ap- 
pendix to his Wahrheit der christlichen Reli- 
gion,” and Noesselt, Diss. de Sp. S. test. : Halle, 
1766. Cf. s. 7, II., ad finem 

HI. The different degrees of Faith , the possibility of 
losing Faith and of falling away 

(1) The knowledge, intelligence, and whole 
mental state of men are very different, as well as 
their natural constitution, temperament, and fa- 
culties. Hence we infer that faith cannot have 
the same degree of perfection in all. We are 
not responsible, however, for the weakness and 
imperfection of faith any further than it is cri- 
minal, a subject, the consideration of which belongs 
more properly to theological ethics. The Bible 
accordingly distinguishes between a weak, imper- 
fect, incipient faith, and a strong, perfect, con- 
firmed, and assured faith. It compares the state of 
one just beginning to exercise faith, to childhood 
and that of the more confirmed Christian, to 
manhood. Vide Romans, iv, 19 ; 2 Thess. i. 3 , 
Ephes iv 13, 14; 1 Cor iii 1. 

(2) But no Christian can mak % pretensions 
to the highest possible degree of firfection in 
faith, although he should constantly strive after 
It. Great imperfections and innumerable defects 
always remain even m the best Christians, partly 
in respect to their knowledge, partly, and indeed 
mostly, in respect to their practice of known 
duties. Vide Ps. xix 13 , Phil. in. 12 , James, 
iii 2. This ought frequently to he noticed by 
the teacher, in order to humble the pride of men, 


and to excite more zeal and effort in the pursuit 
of holiness, and more watchfulness against sin. 
This consideration leads us to say, 

(3) It is possible that even the best and most 
perfect Christian should lose bis faith, and apos- 
tatize The Bible clearly teaches that one may 
lose his faith, and therefore fail of the blessedness 
promised on condition of faith. Vide 1 Tim. 

I . 19 , VI. 21. Christ himself mentions, (Luke, 
viii 13,) the irpoaKaLpovg, who indeed possessed 
true faith, but did not remain steadfast. And 
for what purpose are the frequent exhortations 
to constancy m faith given m the holy scriptuies, 
if there is no possibility of its being lost ? Cf. 
Gal li 2 , Heb. vi. 4, seq. Still the way of re- 
covery stands open even to the apostate while he 
lives; Luke, xxii. 32; Ps li 2 — 19. Cf. s 113. 
But from the very principles of our nature it is 
plain that reformation and the recovery of faith 
must he more difficult the oftener one who had 
begun to walk in the way of holiness returns to 
unbelief and sin , 2 Pet. ii. 20 — 22 ; 2 Timothy, 

II. 26 

Note 1. — Many have held that true faith can- 
not be lost Against this opinion the above pa- 
ragraph IS directed, (a) Some fanatics have held 
that faith could not be lost or destroyed, even by 
living in sin and vice. So taught the Valeuti- 
nians, according to Irenseus , and more lately, 
the enthusiastic Anabaptists, Munzer, &c., at the 
time of the Reformation They are condemned 
in the thirteenth article of the Augsburg Confes- 
sion. (&) The advocates of absolute decrees also 
held that he who had once attained true faith 
could not lose it, because God could not alter the 
irrevocable decree he had once formed respecting 
his salvation. And as faith is made in the Bible 
an indispensable condition of salvation, one pre- 
destined to salvation could not, in their view, lose 
faith. Cf. s. 32, ad finem. Augustine was the 
first who held this doctrme He was followed in 
the fifth century by Prosper of Aqmtama, and 
m the ninth century by Gottschalk, although the 
latter expressed himself doubtfully on this sub- 
ject. Calvin and Beza, in the sixteenth century, 
adopted this doctrine, which, together with the 
doctrme de decreto absoluto, was established by 
the Synod at Dortrecht, 1618, as an article of 
faith, in opposition to the Arminians. 

[Note 2 — On the doctrine of the saint’s per- 
severance there has been much needless debate. 
To prevent this, and to arrive at a just and satis- 
factory conclusion as to this doctrine, it is impor- 
tant to dismiss whatever does not properly belong 
to it, and to make the subject of inquiry as spe- 
cific and simple as possible 

First, then, it is no part of this question, whe- 
ther it is in itself possible that believers should fall 
away ; or whether they are liable, or exposed to 
this, or are in danger of final apostasy The ad- 
vocates of this doctrine may admit all this as 
really as its opponents. Indeed, it is often as- 
serted by them (e. g , in the articles of the Synod 
of Dort) that believers not only may, hut if left 
to their own strength certainly will draw back to 
perdition. 

Secondly, It is admitted on both sides that 
Christians are to he warned of their danger, after 
the example of the scriptures ; and that this dan- 
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ger should be set before them as a means of 
awakening them from slumber, inciting to duty 
and watchfulness, and making them faithful unto 
death. 

Thirdly. It is admitted also on both sides of 
this question that the belief in the doctrine of per- 
severance will probably have a bad influence 
upon those who think themselves Christians 
when they are not, and even upon tiue Christians 
in a state of declension 

Fourthly All, too, will admit that many who 
appear ioi a time to have Chiistian faith, and be- 
long to the visible church, do in fact apostatize 

When these conceded points are dismissed from 
the question, what remains at issue between the 
advocates and opponents of this doctrine ? Merely 
this. Whether God will actually preserve all true 
believers from final apostasy, and keep them through 
faith unto salvation ? In arguing this point, no- 
thing is necessary for the advocates of this doc- 
trine but to prove from scripture that God has 
purposed and promised to preserve all whom he 
has renewed by his Spirit If this can be shewn, 
the warnings and exhortations contained in the 
scriptures, so far fiom being inconsistent with 
the promise and purpose of God, are the most 
suitable means of securing their fulfilment; since 
no motive tends so powerfully to keep Christians, 
as intelligent and moral agents, from apostasy, 
and to secure their perseverance, as the exhibi- 
tion of their danger. 

As to the power of God to employ such means 
and exert such an influence on Christians, in 
perfect consistency with their moral agency, as 
shall hinder the hurtful tendencies of the world 
and their own hearts, and bring them to heaven, 
there can be no reasonable doubt. 

It may be proper to ask, m conclusion, whe- 
ther the objections commonly urged against this 
doctrine do not derive their chief strength from 
misapprehension and mis-statement, and from a 
vague use of terms ? Let the simple inquiry be 
made, whether believers will m fact fall away 
and perish , and let this question be answered in 
a puiely scriptural manner, and the common ob- 
jections will lose their force, and the doctrine of 
perseverance be acknowledged to be adapted to 
glorify God, and to comfort and animate the 
pious. — T r.] 

rv The Attributes essential to “ Saving’^ Faith 

(1) Constancy to the end of life, (perseveraoitia.) 
This is called by Paul yTropovi] , Heb. x. 36, 
coll ill. 14 , 1 Cor. XV. 58. (In Matt. xxiv. 13, 
the subject is not salvation, but temporal deliver- 
ance.) This constancy must extend to all the 
parts which belong to faith. One must neither 
renounce the Christian doctrine m general, and 
apostatize from it, (Luke, vui. 13 ; 2 Pet. ii. 20 ,) 
nor may he give up particular doctrines which 
are essential to the Christian system; 1 John, 
ii. 24. He must remain unshaken in his reliance 
upon the divine promises ; Heb. vi. 12 ; CoL i, 23. 
He must avoid most cautiously all disobedience 
to the divine commands ; 1 Timothy, i. 18, coll. 
Ezek. xviiu 26. 

(2) Growth and increase in faith, (mcrementa 
fidei ) (a) We must endeavour to extend and 


perfect oui knowledge of Christian doctrines and 
duties, Heb. v. 12 , m 1, seq ; Phil. i. 9, seq 
(Zr) We must make constant advances m holiness, 
and in the practice of all Christian virtues. We 
must strive daily to he fieed from our remaining 
faults, and to cherish and deepen our hatred to sm 
(pcenitentia quoiidiana), 1 Pet ii. 1, 2. Holiness 
and the practice of Christian virtue must become 
habitual with us , 2 Cor vii 1 The observation 
often made by theologians, that there is no paus- 
ing here, that we must either advance or recede 
m goodness, is true from the very nature of the 
human mind. 

(3) The evidence of faith by good works. 

A The various meanings of the word epya in 
the holy scriptures. A careful examination of 
these would have prevented many mistakes and 
controversies 

(ayEpyoy denotes an action, in the widest 
sense, whether morally good or bad — e. g., God 
rewards man according to his works, Romans, 
ii 6, &c. Hence 'ipyov also signifies an employ- 
ment, business, office , an office m the church, for 
example, as in 2 Tim ii. 21, seq. 

(b) The phrase epya dyaSd or koXo, or epya 
simply, frequently denotes particular actions 
which are conformed to the law of God, or 
Christian virtues, which God has promised to re- 
ward, m opposition to dpapriai or ^ya Trovijpd ; 
Matt. V 16 , Rom ii. 7 , 1 Tim v 24, 25, &c. 
In this sense the w^ord epya is used by James 
throughout the whole of th^ second chapter of his 
epistle Cf James, in. 13. With James, then, 
good works are pious actions, such as are done 
with reference to God — i. e , such as flow from 
love to God and a spirit of obedience. Such actions 
only are pronounced by the scriptures to he true 
virtues, because they flow from religious motives. 
They are Christian good woiks whenever they 
are done with a particular reference to Christ. 

But this term came to denote, in a narrower 
sense, particular works of love, such as alms, Sec. , 
Acts, ix. 36 , 1 Tim. vi. 18, &e. During the 
middle ages the Roman church made this parti- 
cular sense the prominent one, and accordingly 
ascribed great merit to almsgiving, presents to 
cloisters, churches, &c., s. 125. But such works 
are called good in the holy scriptures only so far 
as they are an active exhibition of love and obe- 
dience to God, and as they flow from religious 
motives. 

(c) Quite different from this is the meaning of 
the term epya vopou, (sometimes simply 
when used by Paul m opposition to Triang, Rom 
li , ill,, iv ; Gal. ii , iii., &c. Vide Progr “ De 
dispari formula docendi, qua Christus, Paulus et 
Jacobus de fide et factis disserentes usi sunt, item 
que de discrimme epywv vopov et epyojv dya9&v,” 
(1803,) in “ Scr. Var. Argum.” Num. xu. (Trans- 
lated in Bib. Repository, Jan 1833.) Gor- 
respondenf to this phrase is that in the writings 
of the Rabbins, -nnii D’inyp, which denotes 
the fulfilment and observance of the divine law 
and of Its particular precepts, whether they are 
of a moral nature or not, and whether they are 
given by God through Christ, Moses, or by the 
law of nature. Vide s. 113, TL, and s, 123, and 
fin m the note. 
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Paul allows, and frequently expressly declares, 
that whoever should perfectly obey this law, m 
whatever way made known to him, should ac- 
tually live by it, or enjoy the blessedness pro- 
mised by God as a reward, not because he could 
demand this as something which he had earned, 
but because God had promised it. But no man, 
in his present condition, can boast of such an 
obedience as this, and therefore none can hope 
to be accepted with God and blessed on the ground 
of his obedience to the divme commands, 
fpywv vojxov ) Paul expresses himself very 
clearly on this point, Tit ui, 5, coll. ver. 3 , 
2 Tim. 1 . 9 , Ephes. ii. 8. The reason, therefore, 
why he excludes obedience to the divine com- 
mandments as a ground of our forgiveness, or 
why he holds that obedience is not the merito- 
rious cause of forgiveness, is, that we do not in 
reality obey the divine law in such a manner as 
to enable us to rely on the divine promise above 
mentioned. And yet God has declared that he 
will shew mercy to us , this must therefore be 
done m some other way, and by some other 
means — namely, by faith It is on this account 

that he excludes the ipya vSfiov, or our supposed 
obedience to the divine commandments, from 
faith in Christ, and from the forgiveness and sal- 
vation to be attained through faith, Rom lii 20, 
et passim But as to Ipya dyctOd — i e., the vir- 
tues performed from love to Christ, Paul would 
no more exclude them than Christ and James 
did On the contrary, he derives them, as they 
did, from faith, and insists strenuously upon them, 
and m the very passages in which he demes merit 
to £pya vopLou — e. g., Rom. li. 7 — 10, Ephes. 
iL 10, seq. Cf. s. 108, 123, ad finem. 

Paul and James are therefore agreed in fact. 
And there is no difference in the meanmg of the 
words TTicrng and diKaiovcrOaL as used hy them, 
but solely m the use of the word k'pya. Paul 
speaks of the foolish mistake, by which oue would 
obtain life and salvation from God by his sup- 
posed fulfilment of the divine law, while in reality 
he does not keep the law. James speaks of the 
pious, unpretending exercise of virtue, which is 
the first fruit and the evidence of faith, and there- 
fore rewarded by God. Paul and James, as well 
as Christ, disapprove of the former, while both 
of them, as well as Christ, require the latter, 
with great senousness and earnestness. 

B. W/iat Christ and the apostles teach as to 
shewing faith by good works. They are all agreed 
in saying that an indolent and inactive faith 
(vEKpd, James, ii.) is of no advantage, and is en- 
tirely contrary to its object. For faith is designed 
wholly for active life, and must be manifested 
and proved, so often as there is opportunity, by 
the practice of holiness This is what James so 
well insists upon in the second chapter of his 
epistle. His doctrine is, that every Christian 
must possess faith in God, (the knowledge of 
God, and that trust in him resulting from this 
knowledge;) but that this faith must he exhibited 
in works, (fruits, chap, m.) What good does it 
do for one to say, I know and honour God, and 
confide in him, if he does not prove this hy his 
pious actions ? If Abraham had professed faith 
I with his mouth, but had not obeyed when God 
jj commanded him to offer up Isaac, would that 


have pleased God? No’ He did not receive 
the divine approbation and blessing until he 
proved in fact that he had right conceptions of 
God, and that he placed unlimited confidence in 
him In the same way Christ shews that man 
must be known by his works, (xapTroq) and prove 
by them that he truly fears God, Matt vn. 16 — 24, 
John, XIV. 15 , XV. 14. And Paul, too, teaches that 
God will reward men for the uniform practice of 
viitue, (vTTo/ievj) t'pyov dyaOov,) Rom. n 7, and 
that, while Christians are indebted for their sal- 
vation to the mere grace of God, and not their 
own works, they are yet placed by the divine 
commands under obligation to practise these 
f pya dyaOd, Ephes. ii 8 — 10 Thus he calls the 
virtues KapTTOvg TTveyparog, (the fruits of a heart 
renovated by the influence of the gospel,) Gal. 
V. 22, 25 In Rom. viii. 1, 13, he says, that 
one is not a Christian who has not Tvvsvpa 
XptfTTov. Vide other passages in Morus, p. 212, 
Note. 

The uniform doctrine of the holy scriptures is 
therefore briefly this — “ Faith is the condition of 
salvation. (Hence so high a value is placed 
upon it, from the beginning to the end of the 
scriptures ) But this faith cannot exist unless the 
heart is truly renewed and made holy ; and this 
inward renewal is evidenced by good actions or 
works. Now this faith, and the holmess inse- 
parably connected with it, and the exhibition of 
It by good works, is rewarded by God. This 
faith and what is connected with it is therefore 
the condition of salvation, (conditio salutis,) but 
not the meritorious cause, (causa mentona,) for 
salvation is au unmerited favour. Vide Romans, 
iii. 24, 25 , VI. 22, seq. Cf. s. 125. 


SECTION CXXV. 

OP THE NATURE OP CHRISTIAN GOOD WORKS OR VIR- 
TUES, THE RELATION IN WHICH THEY STAND TO 

SALVATION, AND THEIR MBRITORIOUSNESS. 

I The true nature of Christian good worTcs. 

Their worth or capability of being rewarded 
(not their merit) consists partly in their confor- 
mity to the rules of conduct which God has given 
to Christians, (materiale actioms,) James, u. 11, 
and partly in the end to which they are directed,^ 
and the motive by which they are performed,* 
(formale.) An action, therefore, is not a good 
work, although it may he right and lawful in 
itself, when it results from impure and unworthy 
motives, such as vanity, ambition, the gratifica- 
tion of inclination, &c. The Christian performs 
good works only when he acts from thankful love 
to God and Christ, and in unconditional obe- 
dience to their requirements , m short, from mo- 
tives drawn from the Christian religion, Romans, 
xii 2, 2 Cor. v. 15; Phil. i. 11 ; John, xiv. 
15, 21, and almost the whole of the first epistle of 
John. 

We can here distinguish three cases— viz , 

(1) In acting, the Christian may be conscious 
of this motive, and act solely on account of it. 

(2) But it is neither possible, nor requisite, 
that he should at all times, aud in every action, 
be distinctly conscious of this motive For one 
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acquires, from long exercise m virtue as well as 
in vice, a hahit of action. And since this habit 
presupposes a high degree of perfection, the value 
of actions performed under the force of this prin- 
ciple IS not less, but often gi’eater ; for they imply 
a prevailing feeling of piety and love to God. 

(3) Fihal obedience to God, or religious mo- 
tives, are not always the single and only motives 
to good actions, even in Christians. Their own 
advantage, reward, fear of punishment, the main- 
tenance of a good reputation, See., influence them 
to action. These motives, in themselves, should 
not be entirely banished, as some rigorous mo- 
ralists, who are ignorant of human nature, would 
do. For God makes use of these very means to 
hold men to the observance of his laws. They 
may therefore be used by us as assistances But 
it is clear that an action which results from such 
motives merely, cannot be called a pious Christian 
action, or a good work, although in itself it may 
be useful, commendable, and even acceptable to 
God. Vide Rom. ii. 14, 26, 27 , Acts, x. 4, 34, 35. 
The teacher, therefore, should beware, in Chris- 
tian education, of drawing the principal motive 
from ambition and selfishness , for these prin- 
ciples will exclude every good and religious feel- 
ing, and introduce manifold evil into the youthful 
heart. 

In Christian good works, therefore, everything 
depends upon the state of mind, the disposition 
(TTvivixa, Gal. V. 22) with which they are per- 
formed. That man only is capable of good works 
(in the Christian sense) who has a pure and pre- 
vailing love to God and Christ, and whose prin- 
ciple It IS to practise all known good and to avoid 
all known evil, because such is the will of God 
and of Christ. God and Christ estimate the 
worth of an action, therefore, not according to 
the external appearance, upon which men look, 
but according to the disposition of the heart, 
which men do not see Hence an action may 
frequently appear to men to be trifling, insignifi- 
cant, or even blamable, while in the sight of God 
it is commendable and of great price. Such was 
the act of Mary in anointing Jesus, which his 
disciples blamed, Mark, xiv. Christ, however, 
called It a good work, because it was a pious deed 
— 1. e , because it resulted from sincere and grate- 
ful love to him , and such actions only are, in his 
judgment, good works. Vide Tollner, Ueber die 
Beschaffenheit eines guten Werkes, in his 

Theol. Untersuch,” th. li. 

Note 1. — Good works are required from every 
Christian, so far as he is able to perform them, 
Gal. V. 25; 1 John, ii. 6, m. 7. Cf. s. 123. The 
last clause contains a necessary limitation. For 
sometimes he finds no opportunity, or is placed 
in circumstances unfavourable for exhibiting, by 
his outward actions, the pious dispositions con- 
cealed in his heart. Moreover, those just com- 
mencing a religious life, and who, though they 
have real faith, have it in a less degree, (s. 124,) 
cannot exhibit that perfect and mature fruit which 
is expected from^ advanced and confirmed Chris- 
tians. But God judges of the goodness of actions 
according to the mward disposition and the sin- 
cerity of the heart. In a good work this recti 7 
tude of motive is indispensable. Ephes iv. 20 
1 J ohn, u. 6. We cannot therefore say that faith 
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IS always rich m virtues ; for it cannot always be so- 
Nor will his unfruitfulness be charged against any 
one as a sin, unless he himself is to blame for it. 
In this matter God is the only infallible judge. 

Note 2 — When the Bible speaks of the neces- 
sity of Christian good works, it refers only to 
Christians, and to what is required of them ac- 
cording to the Chi istian doctrine No one who is 
destitute of the knowledge of Christianity without 
his own fault can be required to live according to 
its rules, or be punished merely because he does 
not. Nothing will be required of any one which 
has not been given him. Christian actions may 
indeed be more perfect and noble in themselves 
than others, because they flow from more perfect, 
pure, and elevated motives , but the good actions 
of those who are not Christians do not cease to 
be good and acceptable to God because they do 
not flow from Chiistian motives Cf the ex- 
ample of the centurion Cornelius, Acts, x , and 
the declaration of Paul, Rom ii. 6 — 11 In the 
former passage, (ver 35,) Peter ascribes (p6€ov 
Qeov to the heathen centurion Cornelius ; and in 
the latter, Paul calls the actions of heathen tpya 
ayaOa , and both teach that truly religious ac- 
tions in heathen are acceptable to God, and will 
be rewarded by him. The doctrine of Augus- 
tine, therefore, virtutes ethmcce esse splendida 
vxiia, is false He taught that all which man 
does as man, without supernatural and irresistible 
grace, is sin Hence he af&rmed that the heathen 
were condemned because they could not hut sin. 
Vide s. 121, II. [Cf. “ Bib. Repos.” Jan. 1833. 
Art. Augustine and Pelagius — Tr.] 

II. The Relation which esnsts between the Good Works 
of Chnstians and their Salvation 

There was a controversy m the Lutheran 
church in the sixteenth century on the question. 
Whether good works are essential to salvation"^ 
Ge. Major, a theologian of Wittenberg, and some 
of the disciples of Melancthon, held the affirma- 
tive; Flacius and others, the negative. Nic. 
Amsdorf of Raumburg went so far as to say 
(1559) that they stood in the way of salvation — 
a horrible position if it is understood to mean, 
that obedience to the divine law is damnable. 
But this was not his meaning ; he only meant to 
affirm that the opinion that good works could 
merit salvation is dangerous to the soul And 
in this he was right , but so was Major in his 
position. 

The difficulty may be removed by considering 
in what the salvation of Christians consists. 

(1) It is begun, the foundation of it is laid, m 
the forgiveness of sin, or justification m the nar- 
rower sense. This is the free gift of God, and 
cannot be merited by good works, s. 113, II. But 
this blessing is forfeited by one who omits good 
works, and commits sm. Vide 1 John, in. 6; 
Gal. V. 19 ; 1 Cor. vi. 9, 10. Good works, there- 
fore, are necessary for the contmuance {conser- 
vatio) of this benefit. They are, when they can 
be performed, the condition of pardon, though 
not the meritorious cause of it. 

(2) Salvation consists in the divine rewards, or 
proofs of the divine favour ; partly those which 
are natural, such as quiet of soul, peace with 
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God, &c., and partly positive^ bestowed both in 
tie piesent and futuie life, as we are taught by 
the scriptures. These rewards cannot be merited 
by good works in themselves any more than the 
forgiveness of sin. But faith, and the good works 
connected with it, are the conditions on which 
alone these rewards are obtained, and the degree 
of reward is regulated by the degree of zeal in 
holiness which is exhibited , Matt. xxv. 20 — 29 , 

2 Cor. ix. 6 *, Gal. vi. 7, &c. For obedience to 
the divine law is as essential a part of Christian 
faith as to trust in God through Christ, s. 123 
Good works are therefore always described in the 
Bible as the effects and fruits of Christian faith, 
James, u 26, seq. 

We may therefore justly say, as Major did, 
that good works are essential to the attainment 
of salvation, as a condition, and we may also say, 
as Flacius and Amsdorf did, that they are not to 
be regarded as meritorious, or the procuring 
cause of our salvation. Cf. F T Ruhl, Werth 
derBehauptungen Jesu und seiner Apostel ; Leip- 
zig, 1791, 8vo , especially the 4th Essay, “ Selig- 
keit beruht allein auf Glauben,” u s w Also 
Storr, Commentar zum Brief an die Hebraer, 
th. 11 

III Histoty of opinions respecting the Meutorwics- 
ness of Good Worhs 

God has determined and promised to reward 
the good actions of men. But this reward is not 
something earned by men, (s, 108, II.,) which 
God IS bound to pay them , it is given to them 
of his free, undeserved goodness Hence these 
rewards are called in the New Testament %dpic, 
Jojpsa, tTraivog, (approbation,) So'ia, arkcpavog — 
terms which imply gifts and undeserved rewards. 
These rewards are intended to excite men to love 
God more sincerely and to yield a cheerful and 
willing obedience to the divine commands, not- 
withstanding the difficulties with which this obe- 
dience IS attended. 

But obvious as this doctrme is to sound and ' 
unprej'udiced reason, the great mass of mankind, 
of all ages and religions, have regarded certain 
external actions as meritorious and propitiatory. 
This error, as far as it is theoretical, results from 
false notions respecting God, and our relations to 
him. This is the reason why it is so prevalent, 
in one form or another, among the Jews, the 
heathen, and Christians. Vide s. 108, II. But 
this theoretical error would have been easily 
escaped or exploded if it were not connected with 
the depraved inclmations of the human heart. 

: Love to sin makes men quick m inventing theo- 
ries which will allow them to indulge in it at 
pleasure, and yet assure them of the favour of 
God. We shall here briefly exhibit the false 
opinions which have prevailed on this subject 
among Christians. 

(1) Many Christians, (especially the converts 
from^ J udaism,) even in the times of the apostles, 
cherished the opinion that their acts of supposed 
conformity to the law, such as almsgiving, sacri- 
fices, ceremonies, circumcision, and obedience to 
other particular precepts of the ceremonial and 
moral law of Moses, were meritorious. They 
even believed that the good works of their ances- 
tors were imputed to them. Hence Paul shews, 


in his epistles to the Romans and Galatians, that 
man deserves nothing of God for hio supposed 
obedience to the divine law , that the opinion of 
the meritoTiousness of our own works is in the 
highest degiee injurious; and that God forgives 
and rewards us solely on account of faith, without 
any desert on our part, (JtKOctoSv Jwpfdv, Jid 
'TTLffrsojQ Xpiarov.) 

But here again a mistake was made on the 
other side, and Paul was understood to speak 
lightly of the observance of the divine law. He 
himself complains that he was thus misunder- 
stood, Rom. ni 8 , vi. 15 , Gal v. 13. The same 
thing has happened to Luther, Arndt, Spener, 
and other Christian teachers of ancient and mo- 
dern times, who have followed m his footsteps. 
Even in the age of the apostles there were some 
false Christians, and even false teachers. They 
lived a sensual, disorderly life, and justified tins 
on the ground that Chi istians are free from the 
law. Against such a sentiment there is much 
said in the epistles of John, Peter, and Jude. 
Others believed that an inactive faith would suf- 
fice, and that works are not important. They 
were content if they were only orthodox in head 
James, in the second chapter of his epistle, is 
strenuous in opposing this sentiment. He shews 
that true Christian faith cannot exist unless it is 
exhibited by Christian virtues. Cf. the Essay 
above cited in “ Sciipta Varii Argumenti ” 

(2) Notwithstanding these clear instructions of 
the New Testament, these two mistakes respect- 
ing the merit of works and the sufficiency of an 
inoperative faith, have always prevailed among 
Christians. The mistake respecting the merit of 
works was adopted mto the whole system of the 
Latin church. This will now be shewn from 
history. 

A. During the dark ages, after monastic prin- 
ciples became prevalent m the Western church, 
the worship of God, piety, and holiness, were 
supposed to consist almost wholly in external rites. 
They believed that God would be induced by 
certain external actions to bestow favour on man- 
kind. They thought they could merit his appro- 
bation somewhat as the day-labourer earns his 
wages by toil. Much importance was attached 
to works of beneficence, to almsgivmg and pre- 
sents, especially to cloisters and churches. They 
thus kept to the sense m which t^ya dyaOd is^ 
sometimes used in the New Testament — viz, 
opera henefica, stopping, however, with the out- 
ward action, and leaving the disposition of the 
heart out of account. Vide s. 124, ad finem. 
They also insisted upon self-inflictions, fasts, and 
other external punishments, arbitrarily imposed , 
just as the Jews formerly did. They even relied, 
like the Jews again, upon the virtues of the saints, 
and upon their treasure of good works. These 
views led to great corruption in morals, and a 
wide remove from the genuine spirit and true 
nature of Christiamty. 

B. After the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
the schoolmen, and especially Thomas Aquinas, 
began to admit these views into their theological 
systems, and to defend them by logical arguments. 
They reasoned (a) from the term piaQdgy which 

I is frequently used in the Bible to denote wages 
earned, as 1 Cor. ni. 8, where the Vulghte has 
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mentum^ and also from many of the old Latin 
fathers, who had said, mebere hominem salutem, 
&c But hy such language they meant nothing 
more than conseqm, impetrare, in which sense 
merere is used hy Cicero and other Latin writers. 
And in general in all the ancient languages, and 
in the Hebrew and Greek, the terms which de- 
note wages, recompence, are used for reward of any 
kind, whether deserved or not. The meaning m 
every case must he determined hy the context. 
In the New Testament, what is called fiLaOoQ is 
also called dojpEd in the same context. 

We are said to receive piaBov dcjpEav Thomas 
Aquinas taught that when man of his own accord 
performs benevolent actions, gives alms, endows 
churches, &c , God considers this as done to him, 
and sees fit (cequum, congruum) to recompense the 
act. This he called meritum de congruo. (b) Again, 
he appealed to the doctrine of Augustine, De 
gratia supernaturali spintus sancti. This grace 
produces good works in the regenerate, which 
therefore merit salvation, because they are de- 
rived from the Holy Spirit. He called this men- 
turn de condigno. The unregenerate cannot per- 
form any such meritorious works, because they 
do not possess this grace. He was followed in 
his opimons by other teachers , and in the six- 
teenth century this doctrine was confirmed by the 
council at Trent. 

C This false theoiy, so greatly injurious to 
morals, was vehemently opposed by the German 
reformers of the sixteenth century Luther es- 
pecially argued against it from the principles 
contained in Paul’s epistles to the Romans and 
Galatians, which were directed against similar 
mistakes made by the Jews. But, in the heat of 
the controversy, Luther frequently went to the 
other extreme, and sometimes expressed himself 
with too little precision and distinctness He 
sometimes appeared not only to deny merit to 
those works which the monks regarded as me- 
ritorious, and to all self-righteous works, (Paul’s 
works of the law,') but also to speak slightingly of 
Christian virtues, and rather to depreciate than 
recommend them ; though this was far from his 
intention. But afterwards, when his doctrme 
was misapplied by some who appealed to his au- 
thority, he became more guarded, and expressed 
himself more definitely Melancthon especially 
took pains to guard against these perversions in 
the Augsburg Confession (Art iv.), m his Apo- 
logy, and in his “Loci Theologici.” After the 
death of Luther, Melancthon and some of his 
associates endeavoured to analyze the subject 
still further, and to obviate all mistake. But 
they were poorly rewarded for their pains, since 
they were charged with departing from Luther 
and adopting the errors of the Romish church. 
Hence much controversy arose in the Lutheran 
church in the sixteenth century, which ran out 
for the most part into mere logomachy, as m the 
case of Major and Amsdorf. It was hoped that 
the Formula of Concord would put an end to 
this strife, Morus, p. 2 14. But the adherents of the 
Romish church stiU appealed to the second chapter 
of James, in opposition to Luther. He and his 
associates did not know how to defend themselves 
against this argument, and did not sufficiently 
understand the difference between Ipya dyaQd 


and the epya vSpov, which were regarded as me- 
ritorious This IS the reason why he and the 
authors of the “ Magdeburg Centuries,” and some 
other theologians, spoke so discreditably of this 
epistle 

Note — The circumstances of the Chnstian 
teacher m our days are frequently such, that, 
after the example of Christ and the apostles, he 
must sometimes insist more upon faith as the 
ground of pardon and salvation, and sometimes 
more upon the fruits of faith, or pious Christian 
actions He should take the former course when 
he has to do either with sinners who are sorrow- 
ful and truly penitent on account of their sins, or 
with those who have a self-righteous disposition, 
and hope that they shall be forgiven and saved 
I on account of their supposed obedience to the law, 

I and their virtuous conduct. Vide Luke, xxiii. 
40, seq , xviii. 9 , Rom. iv. 5 ; Acts, xvi 30. He 
must do this in order to shew that salvation de- 
pends entirely upon a disposition of sincere and 
unwavering confidence in God — (i. e ,upon/aitA) 
since God and Christ, who know the heart, have 
regard solely to the disposition. In this way one 
who is proud of his virtue, self-righteous, and 
Pharisaical, will learn wherein he is deficient 
He must take the latter course — that of recom- 
mending good works, or the fruits of faith — when 
he deals with those who undervalue or neglect 
the pursuit of hohness either through levity, in- 
dolence, or the love of sin ; who persuade them- 
selves that a mere external profession of faith 
will be sufficient , who say. Lord, Lord, hut oheij 
not his commandments , and who pervert the doc- 
trine of justification through faith to excuse a 
life devoid of goodness, perhaps openly sinful. 
Such persons must be made to see that their sen- 
timents are false, and that there are some infal- 
lible signs by which it may be known wheffier 
a person possesses true faith , as a tree may be 
known by its fruits. These signs are pious ac- 
tions, which are the invariable attendants of faith, 
and which the true believer will never fail to 
perform whenever he has opportunity. Matt 
vii. 16, xix. 21; xxv. 31 — 46, Rom. ii. 6, 

1 Tim. VI. 18 ; James, li. 

SECTION CXXVJ. 

EXPLANATION OF THE TERMS WHICH ARB USED IN 
THE SCRIPTURES TO DENOTE BOTH THE EXTERNAL 
PROFESSION OF CHRISTIANITY (pIDES EXTERNA) 
and INTERNAL MORAL IMPROVEMENT AND SANC- 
TIFICATION. * 

It is the general custom to treat of repentance, 
conversion, renewal, regeneration, sanctification, m 
separate and distinct articles (loci ) ; but this was 
not the case anciently. Neither the ecclesias- 
tical fathers nor the schoolmen treated these 
topics separately. It was not until the sixteenth 
century that this method was adopted , and the 
chief object of this at first was to explain more 
fully these scriptural terms and obviate different 
errors relating to them. But afterwards the dis- 
tinction was more finely drawn, these doctrines 
were more separated, and particular proof-texts 
were sought for each. But many of these dis- 
tmctions are not to be found in the Bible. All 
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of these terms denote the improvement of men, 
and imply the same dmne agency, although 
Sometimes the gradual progress and the different 
degrees of moral improvement are distinguished 
The better plan is, therefore, to bring all these 
topics together, and to treat of them m one and 
the same article, as, indeed, most theologians now 
do. So Morus, p. 220, seq , s. 6 The case is the 
same with respect to calling, illumination, and si- 
milar expressions, which will be explained in 
Art, XU., De operationibus gratice, s. 130. 

1 Scriptural idea of the words denoting Conversion^ 

{jeinffTpoclyf], e7ri<npb(peci, by which the LXX translate 
the Hebrew lltt) ) 

frequently stands alone, some- 
times connected with irri or Trpog rbv Qeov, to 
turn to God. This term is derived from the very 
frequent comparison of the actions and conduct 
of man with a way, and with walking in it ; 
whence the religion itself which one adopts is 
itself called But this term is used in two 

different senses — viz., 

(1) It denotes the moral improvement and holi- 

ness of men when they repent of their sms and 
forsake them. In this sense is the term com- 
monly used in theology, Ezek iu 19 , Joel, ii. 
12, 13,* Matt xiu 15; Acts, in. 19 This turn- 
ing is produced by God, or the Holy Spirit, by 
means of revealed truth The same is expressed 
by the word ptravouv, by which also the LXX 
render the Heb. These two forms of ex- 

pression are frequently interchanged as syno- 
nymous, as Acts, XV. 3, coll, xi 18, “ The heart 

IS turned away from the love of sin, and inclmed 
to efforts after what is good and right, under the 
assistance of God and the Holy Spirit” Vide 

2 Cor, vii 11 ; Jer. iii. 12, 13, (an exhortation to 
the Israehtes to return to God, from whom they 
had departed.) 

(2) It denotes sometimes the external transi- 
tion from a false religion to the true, — the renun- 
ciation of idolatry ; Hos iii. 5 , Ezek. xiv. 6 
Hence it is applied in the New Testament (a) to 
Gentiles who enter into the external Christian 
commumty, Acts, xx. 21, xxvi 18, 1 Thess. 

I . 9 , (5) to Jews becoming Christians, Acts, 
IX. 35 ; XIV. 15 ; 2 Cor. iii 16. 

These two senses ought to be distinguished in 
the explanation of this term. For though con- 
version of the former kind is the object of the 
latter, yet it is not always attained. But some- 
times the two meanings are connected together, 
because the first is the object of the second, and 
with many is actually attained. Thus when the 
apostles preach conversion to Jews and Gentiles, 
they mean both, for neither Christ nor his apostles 
encouraged a merely external introduction into 
the Christian church. Still they require men to 
enter into the external church because there are 
the means of conversion found. 

II. Scriptural idea of the words denoting Regeneration, 
{iraXi'y'fevecrla, 'f^vvd.cQai avu0ev Or Sevrepov, anayeu- 
vacBoi Also the synonymous terms avaKaivtaa-is, 
avaveovv, Kaivbs apdpuiro?, Katvri KTiVi?, k t \.) 

The word TraXtyyei/fo-ta denotes frequently any 
entire alteration of state, by which one is brought 

into an entirely new and reformed condition, or 
placed in a better situation. The change indi- 
cated by this term is, howevei, as Morus justly 
observes, in every case, mutatio in nichus, p. 223, 
note at the top Vide “Scnpta Varii Argumenti,” 
Num. VI. Thus Cicero (Att iv. 6) calls his re- 
storation fiom exile, •waXiyyivtdia' and Josephus 
(Ant XI. 3) calls the restoration of the Jewish 
land after the captivity TraXiyysvErria Trarpiboc. 
The stoics spoke of TTaXiyysveala twv In 

Roman law, the manumission of a slave was called 
his regeneration. In Matt. xix. 28, it denotes an 
introduction into a new and happy situation, 
whether the resurrection or the establishment of 
the Messiah’s kingdom be understood. 

"When the Israelites spoke of a person chang- 
ing his religion, they used the phrases birth, new 
birth, &c When a Gentile passed over to Ju- 
daism (became a proselyte), he was regarded by 
the Jews as new horn, a new man, a chdd just be- 
ginning to live. As such he wms received into 
their church, and obtained civil rights Even m 
the Old Testament the term nV is used in refer- 
ence to proselytes, Ps. Ixxxvii 5, coll. Is xlix , 
li , liv. This might be called erteinal regenera- 
tion. The term was afterwards used by the 
Rabbins m a moral sense, since it became the 
duty of one who had been admitted into the 
Jewish chnrch to live according to Jewish laws, 
and to have a better moral disposition This is 
internal, moral regeneration The term was used 
m both of these senses by the Jews at the time 
of Christ and the apostles 

Now It was not the manner of Christ and the 
apostles to invent new terms, but to borrow 
terms from the ancient Jewish phraseology, and 
transfer them to Christianity. Hence we find all 
these words used in the New Testament in three 
different senses — viz,, 

(1) To denote one’s passing over externally 
from Judaism or heathenism to the Christian 
society, and making an external profession of the 
Christian, in opposition to the Jewish or a hea- 
then religion, which the Christian renounces. 
Thus Paul says, Ephes li 15, “ Christ has united 
Jews and Gentiles into one chnrch,” {eig Kaivbv 
dvOpwTrov, which cannot here denote internal 
reformation, as this could not he predicated of 
all) Cf- James, i 18. Thus Peter says, 1 Pet 

1 3, God hath brought us to the profession of 
Christianity {dvaysvvrjaag yjfidQ), in order to 
enable ns to obtam salvation ” Pan] frequently 
says of those whom be had induced to make pro- 
fession of Christianity, that he had begotten them 
{yevvav), Philem v. 10; 1 Cor. iv. 15, and 
wdivELv, Gal iv 19. 

(2) To denote the internal or moral renewal of 
the heart and of the whole disposition of man 
This IS the object of one’s becommg a Christian, 
to renounce the love of sin, and love what is 

,rgood, and to practise it from motives of love to 
God and Chnst. This state is effected m Chris- 
tians by God, or the Holy Spirit, through faith 
in Christ The creation of a new heart (reformed 
disposition) is mentioned in this sense, even iu 
the Old Testament, Ezek. xxxvi. 26 — 28 ; Ps. 
li. 12. In other passages the term mrcumcision 
of heart is used, Deut. x. 16 , elsewhere a new | 
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hearty a new spirit, a new mind, wliich. has God 
for its author, Ezek. xi 19,20, Psalm 1 , li , 
Is 1 , &c. In this sense Paul speaks of putting on 
the new man, and putting off the old man, of a 
new creature, after the image of God, Ephes, iv. 
22, 24, and Col. in. 9, 10, and dvaKaivuiaiQ vo6g, 
Rom,xii.2,and dvaviovaBai r(p irviviiari, Ephes. 
IV 20, seq Here belong all the texts, in John 
and elsewhere, which teach that man must he born 
of God, or the Holy Spiiit — i e, become his 
child, love him, m disposition and conduct re- 
semble him, that he may be loved by God in re- 
turn , for all which he is indebted to God or to 
the Holy Spirit, 1 John, iii. 9 , v. 1 ; John, i. 
12, 13 Cf. the remarks respecting vioOsaia, 
s 119, 1. 1 These different terms, therefore, 
refer to one and the same thing. 

(3) In many passages these two senses are 
combined, because internal regeneration is the 
object of external regeneration , exactly as in 
the case of iTricrrpeipuv, Among other texts 
is John, in 3, 5, “ Whoever is not born of bap- 
tism and the Holy Spirit (i e , does not conse- 
crate himself by baptism to the profession of my 
religion, and does not become, through divine 
assistance, a reformed man, a child of God, a friend 
of God, like him in moral character) cannot be 
considered a member of the Messiah’s kingdom 
(pauiXua 0£oi)).” Plence baptism is called, Tit 
ill. 5, XovTpbv TraXiyyivtaiaQ, because we are not 
only solemnly admitted by this rite into the 
Christian society, but are likewise thereby ob- 
ligated, according to the precepts of Christ, to 
become reformed in character , and on this con- 
dition have all the rights and rewards of God’s 
children granted and assured to us. So the Rab- 
bins expressed themselves with regard to the 
baptism of proselytes. And for this reason the 
most ancient fathers, Ignatius and Justin, call 
baptism dvayivv7](TLQ. 

in Sc7 iptw al idea of the tei m ixeravoia 

This word is used by the Greeks to designate 
a change in a person’s opinions, aims, dispositions, 
with respect to particular things. Thus the phrase, 
iiQ pErdvoiav dyiiv, signifies to induce any one to 
alter his opinion, and to adopt another. Polybius 
uses the word psravoeTv in relation to a general 
who designed to stake battle, but afterwards de- 
termined differently Plato contrasts npovotiv 
(to use forecast) and peravouv, (to reconsider 
when it is too late.) In Heb. xii 17, it is said 
that Esau could not obtain the alteration of his 
father’s opinion, (perdvoia.) In the classical 
writers, however, this term is not used to denote 
particularly an alteration in the moral state of the 
mind or heart. This use first prevailed among 
the Grecian Jews, and was derived by them from 
the Septuagmt. The Hebrew 'iw, is commonly 
expressed m the Septuagmt Version by peravoEiv, 
as Is. XXX 15, though sometimes also by kmaTph- 
(jiELV. The Hebrew DTO is rendered in the same 
way, Jer. IV. 28. These significations run to- 
gether, since we determine not to repeat that 
which causes us sorrow Hence the words psra- 
voeTv and ptrapeXeaQai are connected as syno- 
nymous, 2 Cor. vii. 8, coll. Luke, xvii. 4. This 
word, accordingly, like kmarpo^rif and other 


similar terms, is used in the New Testament, in 
a wider and a narrower sense — viz , 

(1) It denotes the forsaking of a religion 
which one had formerly professed, and is profess- 
ing a new (the Christian) religion, (because there 
is in this case a change of view and opinion with 
respect to rehgion ,) Acts, xx 21, where it is 
said that ptrdvoia sig Qsov is preached to Jews 
and to Gentiles, in connexion with TriaTig ug 
Xqlcttov. Thus Luke, xxiv. 47, and other texts. 
Vide Morus, p. 222. In the same way as the re- 
turn of the Israelites from idolatry to the true reli- 
gion was called perdvoLa, could the conversion 
of Jews or Gentiles to Christianity be so called. 

(2 ) It more commonly denotes a moral change. 
And (a) it expresses the entire moral renovation 
or conveision of men, in the widest sense , and 
(Z>) the commencement of this change, when one 
begins to abhor the evil which he loved, and to 
form the sincere purpose of forsaking it. It is 
frequently used in this narrower sense in the 
holy scriptures, and this is its most common use 
in theology, as will be further shewn, s 127. 
This change always presupposes an entire revo- 
lution in the views and feehngs of the subject of 
it , he begins thenceforward to love and practise 
good instead of evil. This was the great subject 
of the preaching of John the Baptist , MeravosZre 
was his continual theme. Matt. in. 2, 11 ; Luke, 
ill. 8. The same may be said of Christ, Mark, 
1 15. It here denotes a radical alteration, or a 
change by which an entirely new direction is 
given to one’s life and efforts Hence the phrases 
which occur so frequently, pEravoatv dirb rcHv 
diiapTLthv or sgyojv vEKpCrv, Acts, vui 22 , Heb 
vi. 1. Hence, too, psTavosXv and iTnarpEcpeLv are 
intei changed as synonymous. Acts, iii 19, 26 ; 
Rom. 11 . 4. 

(3) The writers of the New Testament fre- 
quently connect the two meanings of the word 
perdvoia together, since the object of an external 
change of religion is always the improvement of 
the heart. Acts, xi 18, “ God hath granted even 
to the heathen pErdvoiav eig t^wriv. The ancient 
ecclesiastical fathers, even m the Latin church, 
also connected with this word the idea of repent- 
ance and reformation m the moral sense , andLac- 
tantius proposes well (Inst. Div. vi. 24) to render 
It by the word resipiscentia. But the word com- 
monly employed in Latin theology w^spcenitentm, 
by which the Vulgate renders ptrdvoia ; which 
is not, indeed, incorrect in itself, but often rather 
ambiguous, and sometimes quite inappropnate. 
Cf. Morus, p. 224, s. 2. After the fourth cen- 
tury writers began to understand this word 
according to the Latin etymology, and to vary 
from the usage of the Bible. The influence of 
Augustme contributed to the wide diffusion 
of this error. He insisted upon the derivation 
of the word poemtentia from pumo or pomio; 
because man himself punishes his own sms, and 
therefore receives forgiveness. Poemtentia est 
qucedam dolentis vindicta*^ semper puniens m se, 
quod dolet commisisse, De Pcenit , c. 8. He was 
followed by other Latin teachers, especially by 
Peter of Lombardy and other schoolmen. The 
unscriptural idea that pcemteniia is not only re- 
pentance for past sms, but punishment, self- 
inflicted, on account of them, has prevailed 
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widely not only in the Romish but also in the 
protestant church. 

This sort of pcsmtentia is expressed m the Ro- 
man church by the German terms, Busse (pe- 
nance, punishment, in the shape of 2 l fine or mulct}, 
Busse thun (to do penance), hussen (to atone), the 
last of which terms expresses more clearly the 
false associated idea Many protestants have 
therefore wished that when the error of the Ro- 
mish church implied m this term was abandoned, 
this term itself, which so easily leads into mis- 
take, had also been given up Christ has freed 
us from the punishment of sin, and an atonement 
on our part is not possible. Even when we re- 
pent (peravouv) — i. e , alter and reform, we make 
no atonement, but we receive great blessings 
Vide the Apology of the Augsburg Confession, 
c. V, and vi. But there is no word in German 
[and the same is true in English] which answers 
fully to the Greek perdvoia. And if the scrip- 
tural idea of this term is explained in the early 
catechetical instructions, the inaptness of the 
terms by which it is rendered need not be so 
much regretted, since people in common life are 
not accustomed to take words in their etymolo- 
gical sense. 1 

rV Scriptural idea of terms denoting Holiness or Sanc- 
tity, (d'yiWO'iJvr], a'^iacrixos, k t \ , also oaiSrrtf, oatOi 

Hed im]? j u}ith its derivatives ) 

The words ayiog, ayiaZav, cnj? designate 
primarily whatever is singled out, selected, or best 
in its kind. Vide s. 29. It was first applied in 
the ancient languages to external excellences 
and privileges ; afterwards, to those of an internal 
and moral nature. Hence arose the twofold use 
of these terms in the Bible, which must not be 
overlooked; they denote sanctitas externa, and in- 
terna 

(1) All the Israelites are called by Moses 
D'VDiip, and holiness is ascnhed to them without 
respect to their moral conduct, hut merely from 
the circumstance that they were (externally] se- 
parated from the Gentiles, and (external) pro- 
fessors of the true religion The same way of 
speaking became common in respect to Christians, 
who ai’e frequently called in the New Testament 
ityiQL, hyiaapkvoi, merely from the circumstance 
that they profess externally the Christian religion, 
and belong externally to the Christian commu- 
nity, and thus are distinguished from Jews and 
Gentiles. Hence all who were received into the 
visible Christian church by baptism, were called 
dyiot, Christians, without respect to their moral 
disposition, as appears from the epistles to the 
Corinthians. 

(2) These terms are also evidently used by the 
sacred writers in a moral sense. Lev. xix. 2, 
“ Be ye holy, for lam holy.” Cf. 1 Pet 1 . 14 — 16. 
So dyiacrpoQ, m Rom. vi 22, is the same as dt- 
Kaioauvr} in ver. 18, 19, virtue, righteousness, 
ayL0)(7vv7], 1 Thess, in, 13, and ayidKeiv, v 23. 
'Ayiaa-pog, in Heh. xii. 14, is that without which 
no man shall see the Lord, The same is true of 
'baioc and baiorrjQ, Ephes. iv. 24 ; Luke, i, 75, 
cKnoTijQ mi dimtocvvr]. It here denotes that 
hlamelessness of feeling and conduct which is re- 
qmred, according to the divine precepts, from a 


true worshipper of God, and especially from a 
Christian, and also the habitual abhorrence of sin 
and love of moral excellence Cf. 1 John, lii. 7, 
diicawQ ecrn icaOojg hsivog biKaiog ttrrt* Rom. 

VI. 18, dovXevELV hmLoavvg, coll ver. 19, “He is 
dead to sin, and lives entirely for virtue ” In 
this way the Christian becomes like God, and 
loves him from similarity of disposition, and in 
return is loved by God, as a dutiful son who re- 
sembles his father is loved by him Man is des- 
tined for hohness, and the happiness propor- 
tionately connected with it. Vide s 51, II , and 
when any one is admitted into the community of 
the saints, (the Jews under the old covenant, and 
Christians under the new,) his holiness is the 
great object aimed at. The church is designed 
to he schola sanctitatis. Otherwise, his admission 
into the church and his fellowship with the 
saints will be of no advantage to him, indeed, his 
condemnation will be aggravated m consequence 
of these privileges. Holiness is therefore the evi- 
dence and result of conversion, or of repentance 
and regeneration. One who is destitute of hoh- 
ness, or who is negligent in the pursuit of it, is not 
converted, or horn again*, or has not repented For 
an account of the nice distinctions and technical 
definitions of the words conversion, regeneration, 
repentance, renewal, sanctification, which theolo- 
gians formerly introduced into their systems, 
vide Moms, p. 223. [Also cf. Hahn, s. 523, ff. 
— Tb.] 

SECTION eXXVIT. 

STATEMENT OF THE DOCTRINE OP MORAL REFORMA- 
TION, ITS COMMENCEMENT, ON PUTTING OFF RE- 
PENTANCE, AND ON LATE CONVERSIONS I 

I Scriptural Doctrine o espeeiing Repentance and Con- \ 
veision, inferences from it, and an Explanation of 
Technical Tei ms. 

(1) Two things are justly considered as essen- 
tial to the commencement of reformation — viz., 
the knowledge of sin as sin, and the sorrow of 
soul arising from it, or bitter penitence on account 
of sm and abhorrence for it. Christian repen- 
tance IS therefore a lively knowledge, agreeably 
to the precepts of the gospel, of the sin which we 
have committed, as a great evih This knowledge 
is called lively when it is efficacious and influences 
the will, in opposition to a dead knowledge, which 
has no influence upon the deterrmnations of the 
mind. These two things must belong to refor- 
mation of every kind, and to whatever object it 
relates, for they are founded in the very nature 
of the human soul. "Whenever a change takes 
place m human views and feelings, whether en- 
tire or partial, it is always effected by the same 
laws, and involves the same general feelings. In 
order that a man may renounce a particular vice, 
(suppose drunkenness,) his understanding must 
fost apprehend it as a fault, and must see its inju- 
rious consequences. The first effect is therefore 
produced upon the understanding, and next, 
through that, upon the will. The lively concep- 
tion of the evil consequences of past transgres- 
sion or of habitual vice awakens sorrow for sm, 
aversion to it, and a determination henceforward 
to avoid it But Christian reformation does not 
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consist m the giving up of particular sms and 
vices, but in renouncing sinful dispositions and 
prmciples, in the turnmg of the heart from the 
love of sin to the love of goodness. Particular 
outbreakmgs of sin may be compared vpith par- 
ticular symptoms of a dangerous disease ; at- 
tempting to remove these will be in vain, unless 
the disease itself is entirely cured. If this is done, 
these symptoms of course disappear. In the same 
way we should strive, not only to be rid of par- 
ticular sms, but to be renewed m the whole 
temper of our souls. 

The same things are essential to every kind of 
reformation — e g, Jer iii 12, 13. where the 
Israelites are exhorted to renounce their idolatry , 
and 2 Cor vii 8 — 11, which describes the feel- 
ings produced among the Corinthians by the 
1 ebuke which Paul administered to them on ac- 
count of their indulgence to the incestuous person , 
and these feelings were the cause of their refor- 
mation, or of their putting away the offence. 
Here iieravoia is said expressly to consist mainly 
in XvTti] Kara Qeov, godly sorrow, which was very 
beneficial to them after they became conscious 
of their guilt Cf. Ezek. xviii. 21, seq. , Luke, 
in 10 — 14 

Now since the nature and operations of the 
human soul are the same at all times, it is not 
to be wondered at that the manner of moral re- 
formation is described m the Old Testament as 
essentially the same as in the New. And, indeed, 
the process of reformation could not be different 
m the Old Testament and the New, since it de- 
pends upon the unaltered constitution of the 
human soul, of which God himself is the author. 
The experience of David, (after his affair with 
Bathsheba,) recorded in Ps. li , is full of instruc- 
tion on this point. It consists of the knowledge 
of his sin and desert of punishment, sorrow, re- 
pentance, desire of forgiveness, the earnest wish 
for reformation and for confirmed goodness ; also 
of love, confidence, and sincere gratitude to God. 
Cf Ps xxxii. 

The nature of reformation, and especially of 
its commencement, are clearly described by Christ 
in two parables. 

(a) The parable of the pharisee and the publican, 
Luke, xvni. 9 — 14. The pharisee is very proud 
of his virtues and meiits, and thinks no man is 
better than himself, and is fluent in praise of his 
own good works The publican acknowledges 
his sins, is troubled, and penitent He utters the 
simple feehng of his heart in the few words, “God 
be merciful to me, a sinner.” And Jesus decides, 
that the latter went down to his house forgiven 
by God, the other not. Here the man who be- 
lieveb tbuit he shall obtain the grace of God on 
account of his own works or worthiness, through 
pride and selfish bhndness remams ignorant of 
himself and his great imperfections, and does not 
see God as holy and just He is not therefore 
inclined to embrace the doctrine of forgiveness 
through grace without personal merit, and accor- 
dingly he is not forgiven. This mistake is called 
self-righteousness, from Rom. x. 3 Cf. Dan. 
iXn 18 ; Is. Ixiv. 6. This mistake is one of the 
most injurious and dangerous, because the man 
who makes it persuades himself that he does not 
need reformation. 


(d) The excellent parable of the prodigal son, 
Luke, XV. The object of this parable is twofold. 
First, to shew in what way a man comes to the 
knowledge of sin, and to the feehng of guilt , how 
he must humble himself, and acknowledge his 
unworthiness of the divine favours, and yet have 
confidence, and lay hold of and embrace the un- 
deserved forgiveness of God. Secondly, this 
parable shews how gracious and kind the feel- 
ings of God are, and how ready he is to forgive 
the repentant sinner Vide Luke, xv 7, 10 Cf. 
Tollneris Essays in his “ Theol Unters.” Bd i. 
th. 2, s. 390, seq. , “ Busse und Glauben ,” also, 
“ TJeber die Parabel vom verlornen Sohn.” 

(2) Sorrow for the sms we have committed, 
(XvTTi], 2 Cor vii. 9, 10,) which is also an essen- 
tial part of leformation, is called by theologians 
contrition, brokenness of heart, (Germ Zerkmrs- 
chung ) Our older theologians justly render and 
explain this term by the phrase Reue und Leid, 
(penitence and sorrow.) The term is taken from 
the Hebrew and ab (ht. wounded 

heart), Ps. xxxiv. 19; Is. Ivii. 19; Ps. ii. 19. 
Both of these terms are applied to a desponding, 
contrite, troubled mind, whatever the cause of the 
distress may be. Cf. Is. Ixi 1, and other passages 
cited by Morus, p. 218, n. 9. The Lively know- 
ledge of sin as a great evil, necessarily mvolves 
unhappy feelings and soirow, (dolor ammi, Xvttt},) 
Ps. li 19 , Jer. XXXI 19 ; Luke, xviii 13. And 
since we are drawn away to sin by the strength of 
our passions, and cold reason is far too weak to 
afford the necessary resistance, other feelings 
must be opposed to those which incline us to sin, 
in order to counteract their influence , for man is 
not merely a rational being, but is composed of 
sense and reason, (Germ. Vernunftig-sinnliches 
Wesen.) Now it is a great object, and one of 
the chief advantages of religion, to excite and 
maintain these penitential feelings. Sorrow for 
sin is highly beneficial in its influence, and is es- 
sentially involved in true and radical reforma- 
tion Hence Paul, 2 Cor vii 9, calls this peni- 
tence and sorrow, Xvtttjv Kara Qsov, acceptable to 
God, agreeable to his will and purpose — because it 
contributes to our salvation, (uq o-oirj/ptav ) And 
because it does so, it is a repentance not to be 
repented of, (dfisrapsXTjrou.) 

But this sorrow for sin is very different m de- 
gree both as to strength (intensive) and con- 
tinuance, (extensive.) Men differ exceedingly 
from each other in respect to constitution, tem- 
perament, and the entire mental disposition. 
Accordingly, their feelings, and the manner m 
which they express them, are very different No 
general rule can therefore be prescribed for all, 
respecting the degree of sorrow which it is neces- 
sary to feel, and the manner in which it must be 
expressed. We have no definite measure of 
human feeling, no mathesis affectuum. Let this, 
then, be the only rule by which we try ourselves 
and others . Sorrow for sin is then only sufficiently 
great (for the purpose of reformation) when it 
produces in us a constant aversion to sin, remaining 
through our whole lives. It implies the sincere 
wish. Would that I had not transgressed the divine 
commands, and also the acknowledgment of the 
desert of punishment on account of such trans- 
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gression But while one is inclined from his 
Tery temperament to sorrow and despondency, or 
"to violent outbreakings of feeling, another is na- 
turally disposed to cheerfulness, is more consi- 
derate and reserved, and gives little vent to his 
emotions. Besides, there are different degiees, 
both of actual sin and of inward corruption, in 
different men , and their feelings of sorrow will 
of course vary accordingly 

Sincerity of heart is the great requisite here , 
Ps xxxii 2. It is on this only that God looks 
with approbation The accurate recollection of 
each particular sin we have ever committed is 
neither necessary nor possible Still less are the 
external, visible signs of penitence and sorrow 
essential to reformation, unless they arise from 
the deep, sincere sorrow of the heart. Whether 
the feelings of the heart shall be expressed by 
external signs depends wholly upon the difference 
of men as to natural temperament and organiza- 
tion. As to tears, lamentations, and sighs, they 
are of very httle consequence in this matter. 
Provided the heart be renewed, whether it be 
with or without tears is a point of indifference. 
The tearless repentance of a man of a sedate 
cast of mmd may be more sincere and accept- 
able to God than the penitence of a person of a 
more effeminate mould, which is attended with 
sighing and weeping, but which often passes 
soon away and leaves no abiding effects Cf. 
124, 1, II. We should beware, however, of con- 
sidering persons to be hypocrites because they 
make these violent demonstrations of feeling — a 
rash decision too often made ! On this point we 
are hable to mistake, and religious teachers have 
often, from the earliest times, been in fault here. 
Many made too much of the term contrition, and 
undertook to lay down definite rules on this sub- 
ject, and appealed to some examples and pas- 
sages in the Bible, which are not, however, uni- 
■]^rsally applicable — e. g, the repentance of 
David, Mary Magdalene, Peter, and the repent- 
ance in sackcloth and ashes mentioned in the Old 
Testament, which, however, does not describe 
reformation of heart, but the pubhc external 
rites employed in case of pestilence and other 
great calamities. Such vehement expressions of 
feeling are not i equired of all men The example 
of David, who spent three quarters of a year m 
trouble on account of his sins, is frequently 
mentioned here. But he had himself to blame 
for this ; since he himself confesses. Psalm 
xxxii. 3, 4, that he endeavoured to keep silence 
respecting his sins — i e , to exculpate himself be- 
fore God, to palliate his guilt, and to avoid the 
necessity of humble confession and penitence 
As soon as he acknowledged his sin and repented 
of It, God forgave him, ver. 5 

Christianity does not lay down any definite 
rule, or prescribe any artificial efforts by which 
this moral change must be effected. It requires 
from each nothing but what is adapted to his na- 
ture. Peter wept, and considering his character 
and his crime, this was natural. The publican 
only sighed. Zacchseus does not appear to have 
done either the one or the other. And yet the 
penitence and reformation of all was acceptable 
in the sight of God 

According to the precepts of Christianity this 

change must result in the suppression of the 
reigning desires of the flesh, and in restoring 
dominion to those principles of reason which are 
conformable to the will of God ; and thus reno- 
vating the whole man, and making him, before 
carnal {aapKiKOQ), to be spiritual (^TrvevpaTLKog), 
obedient to the precepts of Christianity, and in a 
state prepared to enjoy the guidance and assist- 
ance of God, or the Holy Spirit. Cf. Romans, 
vn. 25 , viii 1, seq. 

Theologians call the reformation of men who 
were before entirely rude and savage, pcemtentiam 
primam, or magnam , that of those who are in a 
better moral condition, but still need reformation, 
pcemtentiam stantium, or secundam, or quotidianam 
And all, even the greatest saints on earth, stand 
in need of this daily repentance, though in dif- 
ferent degrees. None can justly consider them- 
selves perfect. All must acknowledge them- 
selves sinners, deflcient and imperfect So the 
holy scriptures require us to feel, and every- 
where insist upon sincere and unpretending 
humility, and condemn the opposite disposi- 
tions 

(3) Sorrow or penitence for sin must flow from 
the knowledge of sm — i. e , from a consciousness 
that we have acted contrary to the divine law, 
and therefore deserve divine punishments. Hence 

It follows that we should impartially examine our 
actions according to the law of God. Now when 
one sees that he has been ungrateful and disobe- 
dient, and rendered himself unworthy of the 
divine favour , when, in view of this, he feels 
sorrow and sincere penitence, and begs God to 
pardon his sms and avert deserved punishment ; 
this IS called making confession of sin to God, (con- 
fessio ) This is not, then, as some would have 

It, a particular part of repentance. It is the op- 
posite of concealing, exculpating, palliating one’s 
sms before God, (refusing to acknowledge them 
as such, and to seek forgiveness for them.) 
Proverbs, xxviii 13, “ He that covereth his sins 
shall not prosper , but whoso confesseth and for- 
sdketh them shall have mercy ” So Christ re- 
presents it in the parable of the prodigal son, 
Luke, XV. Vide Psalm xxxii. 3 — 6 , Dan. ix. 4 , 

1 John, L 8, where saying we have no sm is op- 
posed to bpoXoyelcQai dpa^riav, ver. 9, to ac- 
knowledge and repent of sin. 

The Bible says nothmg of the necessity which 
the Romish church teaches of making confession 
to men as to representatives of God. It recom- 
mends, however, the practice of confessing our 
faults to experienced Christians, and of opening 
to them the state of our hearts, as conducive to 
vital religion. Cf. James, v 16. 

(4) Sorrow for sin and hatred and abhorrence 
of it are always founded on a previous knowledge 
of sin , but they are produced in two ways — 

VIZ , 

(a) By contemplation of the divine precepts and 
the penalty threatened in the law against trans- 
gressors. The divme laws were given for our 
highest good. Every violation of them both 
destroys the happiness flowing from obedience 
and incurs the punishment annexed to disobe- 
dience. When the sinner seriously revolves such 
considerations as these, he must necessarily feel 
mingled emotions of shame, terror, anxiety on 
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his own account, and abhorrence for sm itself 
We find that Christ and the apostles made use of 
these considerations in order to awaken a salu- 
tary fear in the minds of their hearers. Vide 
Matt iii. 7, 10 , Luke, ni. 3, seq ; Heb. x 29, seq 
This is called by the schoolmen and in the 
Romish church, attrition or, as Thomas Aquinas 
has it, contritio informis — i e., imperfectaj tncho- 
hata, (dolor do peccato e metu poenarum ) 

(h) By contemplation of the divine promises 
contained in the gospel. When we consider, on 
one side, the undeserved love and kindness of God, 
exhibited in so many ways, and especially through 
Christ, and which has sought in every possible 
manner to lead us to true happiness m this life and 
the life to come, and has invited and encomaged us 
by the greatest promises, (John, in 16 ,) and when 
we consider, on the other side, our own levity and 
negligence, our wilful rejection of the means of 
good offered us by God , when we consider all 
this, we must be constrained to feel the deepest 
penitence and shame, abhorrence for sin, and 
love to God and Christ who have done so much 
for us. These motives have a great and mighty 
efficacy in promotmg radical reformation. Jesus 
and the apostles use these motives more fre- 
quently than any others Their whole heart, as 
it were, lives in them. Vide John, in 16 , 
XXI. 15, seq., 1 Pet iv. 1—3, Tit. ii. 10, 11. 
The schoolmen and the Romish church call this 
contntionem (dolorem de peccato e dilectione oriun- 
dum ) Thus this very consideration of the great 
blessings for which we are indebted to Christ 
leads to faith m him. He who knows that much 
has been forgiven him, loves much, Luke, vii, 47. 
Since Christ has done so much for us, and has 
even died for us, we are led to place our whole 
trust m him, and look to him for all our happi- 
ness, and to obey his commands from grateful 
love, John, lii. 5, 14 — 21 We see that by our 
sins we are rendered unhappy, that by our own 
merit we cannot obtain the favour of God, not 
even by our best works Hence we confide m 
Christ, and seek through faith m him to obtain 
forgiveness of God, sk Tricmujg diKaKtjO-tjvai, Gal 
111 24. In this way we become children of God, 
(Ttoi Gfon TricrreoiQ sv Xpiari^, ver. 26,) be- 
loved of Qod, and blessed by him 

Many of the schoolmen and theologians of the 
Romish church reject altogether the motives first 
mentioned, asserting that they are not at all 
promotive of our moral improvement. The An- 
tinomians of the sixteenth century expressed 
themselves in a similar manner with many others. 
It is true that this attrition may be so abused as 
to lead to a despair which will absolutely prevent 
instead of promoting reformation. But still 
when it is cautiously made use of, especially in 
the case of rude and uncultivated men, it pro- 
duces a very good effect, and is therefore em- 
ployed in the Old Testament, by John the Baptist, 
and Jesus himself, with many classes of hearers. 
Some are entirely incapable of the tender emo- 
tions to which the appeal is made m this second 
class of motives. Their heart must be broken 
and softened before it can become susceptible of 
the motives of the gospel. There is in this re- 
spect the same difference even in adult persons 
that there is between children, some of whom are 


ill-mannered and rude, and others docile and well- 
disposed. The wise teacher will employ different 
means with these different cases , and so must 
also the teacher of religion. VideTollner’s Essay 
(No. 1) “Busse und Glauben ” 

When one is reformed, the love of sin, now 
renounced, is succeeded in his mind by holiness, 
diligence in duty, or pious Christian dispositions 
and a holy Christian walk. Cf. s. 126, IV Hence 
some theologians of the Lutheran church in the 
sixteenth century, took pcemtentia m so wide a 
sense as to include faith and diligence in good 
W01 ks. 

Morns (p 216, 217, s 2) has given a good 
summary statement of the different parts of re- 
formation here separately considered. The in- 
ward man is principally regarded in Christian 
reformation The object is not merely to restrain 
the gross outbreakings of sm, but to rectify the 
whole disposition and heart, so that the subject of 
it will henceforth act from entirely different mo- 
tives and principles. The holy scriptures, both 
of the Old and New Testaments, insist everywhere 
that the vovg, icapdLa, Tvvevpa, 6 taiv dv9g(i>7toQ, 
must be renovated. The terms, chcumcisxon of 
the heart, new heart, renovation, regeneration, ^ew 
creature, all express this truth. Vide John, 
111 . 1 — 21, also No. vi in Scnpta Yarn Argu- 
menti,^^ above cited If any one expects to suc- 
ceed, by attempting to amend externally, or in 
any other way than by a radical change of heart, 
he will be disappointed. Vide No. i 1. 

n. Delay of Repentance , and late Conversion. 

This subject is treated more fully in Christian 
ethics. 

(1) The danger and evil of delaying reforma- 

tion. (a) The danger and difficulties. The 
longer one continues in sm the more fixed be- 
comes his habit of sinning, and of course the 
more difihculty will he find in breaking loose from 
it He will thus become more and more the 
slave of sin, and be constantly bound with stronger 
chains. The longer therefore reformation is de- 
ferred, the more difficult it becomes. Besides, 
external circumstances are not in our power 
Many die suddenly ; others lose the use of their 
reason, or in then* last moments are entirely un- 
fitted for the mental efforts which are requisite 
for attending to the important concerns of reli- 
gion, &c. (b) There must always be an evil and 

injury attending late reformations, however tho- 
rough and sincere they may be God proportions 
the rewards he bestows to the degree of zeal 
which one shews in goodness, and to the length 
of time durmg which he has exhibited it Vide 
s. 125, II. One who has just commenced a vir- 
tuous course, and has made but little advancement 
in It, cannot expect a great reward. In the future 
hfe, he must remain inferior to others, and thus 
suffer for his remissness and negligence. 

(2) The opinions of theologians have always 
been very much divided on the question as to 
the possibility of late repentance, and the worth 
of It Vide the history of these opinions in He- 
gelmeyer’s Diss. “ de sera poenitentia,’" p. i ; 
Tubingen, 1780. 

First Most hold, with truth, that late reforma- 
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tion IS possible, and that God may pardon (tbougb 
■with the limitations mentioned, No. 1) even those 
who defer repentance to the last, if it is then 
thorough and sincere. They hold, however, for 
the reasons above given, that such late conver- 
sions are very doubtful, and that great caution 
should be used in speaking confidently of the sal- 
vation of those who put off religion to the last, lest 
this should tend to confirm others, to their great 
injury, in their prevailing errors. It is unsafe for 
men to pronounce any opinion in such a case. For 
there is no evidence of true faith but the works of 
the life. None but God can look into the heart. 
But since God can look into the very soul , since 
he will forgive, without exception, all who sin- 
cerely repent of their sms, and ask forgiveness 
through Christ, m the way which he has pre- 
scribed, (1 Tim. 11 . 4 ; 2 Pet. iin 9 ;) and since 
the grace of God is limited to no time, to no ter- 
minum gratice peremptorium, (s 113, I. 3,) there 
can be no doubt, in ahstracto, but that God will 
really forgive those who seek for pardon, though 
it may be late, if their desire be only sincere and 
earnest. He will bestow even upon such that 
happmess and rewaid of which they are suscep- 
tible. The example of the malefactor on the 
cross (Luke, xxiii. 40 — 43) is justly referred to 
in behalf of this opinion. The Chiistian doctrine 
justifies us m promising pardon and mercy to all, 
even the greatest sinners, at all times, provided 
they will only accept these offers. To cut off, 
therefore, an unhappy dying man from all hope, 
and to thrust him into despair, is without scrip- 
tural warrant, and highly presumptuous and 
cruel 

Secondly. Others regard late repentance as 
impossible, and hold that one who has deferred it 
to the last cannot hope for pardon, because, they 
say, late repentance never can be true or sincere, 
and this is a condition indispensable to forgive- 
ness. They appeal to the example of many who 
in prospect of death gave signs of repentance, 
but who, as soon as danger was past, became 
worse than before. 

But (a) there are also examples of a different 
kind — examples of those who, like the thief on 
the cross, became repentant and beheving in cir- 
cumstances of imminent danger, and who yet 
have afterwards manifested an unshaken fidelity. 
(Zf) Those who advocate this opinion often mis- 
take the want of perseverance in faith for the 
want of sincerity in it, (c) The examples men- 
tioned do not prove that late repentance is never 
sincere and thorough, hut only that it is not 
always so , which indeed is true. 

The great argument, however, which is used 
on this side is, that conversion is not the work of a 
moment, (not s^ibitanea or instanianea,') but re- 
quires time, earnestness, zeal, practice. This is 
true from the very nature of the human mind. 
But this only proves the great difficulty, the 
uncertamty and danger of such late conver- 
sions, and not the entire impossibility of them. 
Many men, m whom the work of conversion is 
not completed, are still not entirely evil and 
destitute of all good. The seed of goodness 
frequently lies in their hearts, while its growth 
and fruitfulness are impeded and prevented by 
various internal and external hindrances. But 

this work may have been silently and unob- 
servedly going on in the midst of these difficul- 
ties. And now unexpectedly some external 
circumstance occurs as a means of awakening. 
The person hears a moving exhortation, is re- 
minded of some promise or threatening from 
the Bible, is placed in imminent danger, or in 
some such manner is aroused, and impelled to 
attend more earnestly to the concerns of his soul 
These circumstances depend on Divine Provi- 
dence, and God makes use of them as means for 
the conversion of men. This appears to have 
been the case with the malefactor on the cross. 
Probably there had been a long preparation m 
his mind for the result to which he then came. 
The passage, Heb vi. 4 — 6, 'ASvvarov — Trapa- 
TTscovTag — dvaKaivi^uv sig perdvoiav, has no 
relation to this point. This passage refers to 
those who persevere m apostasy, and the rejec- 
tion of religion. The phrase, dSuvarov iart, 
means only that it is impossible for men Cf. 
Matt. XIX. 26- 

Those theologians who differ so widely from 
the Bible as to hold that the forgiveness of men 
depends altogether upon their holiness or obedi- 
ence to the divine commandments, and not upon 
faith in Christ and his atonement, are indeed 
hard pressed in this point. If they would be 
consistent, they must deny salvation to those 
who delay repentance till just before the close of 
life, and who therefore do not exhibit the fruits 
of this change. So even Steinbart thought. The 
holy scriptures, on the contrary, teach that God 
forgives men on account of their faith in Jesus 
Christ , that holiness is the consequence of this 
faith, and that without this faith in Christ man is 
not able to hve holy. Now if a man, whose re- 
formation begins with faith, is prevented by death 
from exhibiting the fruits of this faith, (which, 
however, he would have exhibited had he lived 
longer,) he cannot, on this account, he excluded 
by God from happmess , although his happiness 
will be less than that of others who have pursued 
a long course of active virtue. Thus we might 
conclude in ahstracto , the determination in par- 
ticular given cases must he left with God 

Note. — The work of Noesselt, “ Ueher deu 
Werth der Moral und spaten Besserung,” (Halle, 
1777, 8vo, Ausg 2, 1783 ; especially s 220, seq ,) 
contains much on this subject which is excellent. 
This work was occasioned by the unsettled, par- 
tial, and indefinite views contained in many 
works on this subject, especially in those which 
held up the opinion that late repentance is impos- 
sible or of no avail, such, for example, as that of 
Saurin, “ On the Delay of Conversion Edward 
Harwood, “ On the Invalidity of Repentance on 
the Death-bed and Steinbart, on the question 

What Value can he allowed to Sudden Conver- 
sions, especially on the Death-bed ; and what is 

It advisable pubhcly to teach on this subject?” 
Berlin, 1770, 8vo. 
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SECTION CXXVIII. 


REMARKS ON THE FALSE OPINIONS AND PBRVER- 

SIGNS CONCERNING THE DOCTRINE OP REPENTANCE, 

WHICH HAVE BEEN GRADUALLY ADOPTED IN THE 

CHRISTIAN CHURCH 

Most of these mistakes have arisen from false 
ideas, agreeing with the depraved inclinations of 
the human heart, respecting forgiveness of sin, 
propitiating God, and the merit of good works. Cf. 
s. 108, and s. 125, III. 

I Penance of Vie Excommunicated 

The apostles and other ancient Christian 
teachers held that it is the prerogative of God 
alone to forgive sin, and that men are bound to 
confess their sms to him, and to seek forgiveness 
from him. So taught Justin the Martyr (Apol. 2), 
and others. But even as early as the times of 
the apostles the custom (which had before pre- 
vailed among the Jews) of excommunicating 
gross offenders from the church (dipopicriioQ) was 
adopted by Christians, and was indeed necessary 
at that time. The rites attending restoration to 
the church became constantly more numerous 
and complex during the second, third, and fourth 
centuries. Those who were restored were com- 
pelled to ^evfoTm public penance, (^pcenitentia pub- 
hca.') The excommunicated person (lapsus') was 
bound (1) to labour to convince the church of the 
reality of his penitence and reformation. He 
appeared therefore in public in a mourning dress , 
he fasted, wept, and begged for prayers, (con- 
tritio ) (2) He was bound to make a public con- 
fession of sin, and to ask forgiveness of the 
church , and this, in order to humble him and to 
warn others, (confessio.) (3) His undergoing 
these and other trials and punishments imposed 
upon him as the condition of his being readmitted, 
was called satisfaction and he obtained pacem. 
Vide Monni Tractatus de poemtentice Sacramento. 
This was originally only church disciphne, and 
nobody pretended that it was connected with the 
forgiveness of sins by God, who looks not upon 
the outward man, but upon the heart. Indeed, 
Montanus in the second century, and Novatiau 
in the third, though they were so rigorous in 
church discipline that they were unwilling to re- 
admit a person who had been once excluded, did 
not deny that he might obtain forgiveness from 
God. 

II. Penance supposed Vie means of obtaining the 
Forgiveness of God 

We ffnd that the great body of Christians since 
the second century have entertamed very erro- 
neous apprehensions respecting this excommuni- 
cation. Many beheved (although the doctrine 
was not as yet formally sanctioned by the autho- 
rity of the church) that a person by being ex- 
communicated from the church is also excluded 
from communion with God. But they also held 
that when the church forgives a person and 
admits him again to their fellowship, God also 
forgives him and admits him to his favour. And 
this opinion was more dangerous in its tendency 


than the former. The church, and especially 
those who ruled over it, who had the most to say 
in this matter, came to be regarded more and 
more as the representatives of God. Vide s. 135, 1. 
Hence great importance was attached to the ex- 
ternal rite in the readmission of the excommuni- 
cated. The idea became prevalent, that God is 
influenced, and moved as it were to compassion, 
by fasting, weeping, kneeling, begging, and sigh- 
ing In short, it was believed that a person could 
obtain forgiveness of God by the same external 
means by which the favour and forgiveness of 
the church and its rulers could be obtained And 
the teachers of religion often contributed to the 
increase of such errors by insisting injudiciously 
upon these external rites Even Origen some- 
times expressed himself in this unguarded man- 
ner — e. g , in Homil. 15 in Levit After the 
fourth century, the service of God was made to 
consist more and more m mere outward cere- 
monies. 

HI. Auricular Confession. 

When the Christian church was much enlarged, 
the Grecian church in the third century, and the 
Western church in the third and fourth, com- 
muted the public confession of the excommuni- 
cated for private confession to he made to 
a presbyter appointed for that purpose. Vide 
Sozom. IX. 35. This too was soon abolished m 
the Grecian church, but it was retained in the 
Latin church. Hence arose by degrees the prac- 
tice of auricular confession, and then, slowly, the 
whole system of public penance. At first the 
lapsi only were bound to confess their grosser 
offences to spiritual guides, before they could he 
reinstated and allowed to approach the holy sup- 
per. But m process of time, every Christian was 
required to confess to the clergy all his sms, even 
the least of them, before he could he admitted to 
the Lord’s table. The clergy and the monks con- 
firmed the populace in the persuasion, to which 
It was itself predisposed, that confession to the 
pnest was the same as confession to God ; and 
that the priests gave absolution m God’s stead. 

This much-abused principle, that confession 
must he made to spiritual teachers and the heads 
of the church, is found very early, even in the 
third century — e. g., in the writings of Origen 
(Homil. in Levit.), and especially of the Latin 
fathers, Cypnan, Hieronymus, and Augustine 
They compared the presbyter with a physician, 
who cannot heal a disease if he is not made 
acquainted with it In all these rites, there is 
much which is good, and which might he prac- 
tised to great advantage, and, indeed, was so in 
the early church. But afterwards, when the 
priesthood and laity had both very much, degene- 
rated, they were ^eatly perverted and misap- 
plied. 

rv. Penance imposed by the Clergy. 

At first the church imposed the satisfaction to 
be made by offenders. This was now" done by 
the ecclesiastic, to whom confession was made. 
The penalties imposed by him were now no 
longer considered merely as satisfaction given to 
the church. It was believed, that by these same 
means God is rendered propitious and his judg- 
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ments are averted It was also believed that the 
teachers and ministers of the church are the re- 
presentatives of God These ministers were now 
frequently compared, as indeed they had been 
during the third century, with the Levitical 
priests, who, m God’s stead, imposed punishments 
for the purpose of atoning for sin, such as prayers, 
fasts, almsgiving, and other rites and gifts, which 
were now looked upon as meritorious good works, 
s. 125 The ecclesiastics and monks had hooks 
of penance, in which the penalties were assigned 
for each particular sm Vide Joh Dallaus, De 
pcBnis et satisfactionibus humanis , Amst. 1 649. 

V The Doeti me of Indulgences 

At last the doctrine of indulgences was intro- 
duced This was destructive of all morality 
The practices of penance and confession which, at 
least during the darker penods of the middle 
ages, maintained to some degree an external dis- 
cipline and order, fell at once into neglect and 
disuse. For by means of indulgences the people 
obtained remission of the penances, and freedom 
from the canonical or ecclesiastical punishments 
of sm, which were imposed by their father con- 
fessors These indulgences were first granted 
by the bishops, when an individual offered of his 
own accord to perform some good work, to give 
I alms, to found charitable institutions, to build 
churches, &c. They were afterwards sold for 
mere monep After some time the pope appro- 
priated the trade m indulgences to himself, and 
during the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries 
earned on a wide extended monopoly in this busi- 
ness. Indulgences could now be purchased even 
I for future sins. It was the prevailing behef that 
I these indulgences deliver not only from canonical 
punishments — i. e , from those imposed by the 
I laws of the visible church, but also from the 
' di\ me punishments, since the pope is the vicar of 
I God and of Christ. After the thirteenth century 
I this practice was sustained by the doctrine de 
‘ thesauro honorum operum, which the church, and 
j especially the pope, the head of the church, were 
supposed to hold at their disposal, s. 125. The 
I abuses attending this practice gave occasion to 
I the reformation in Germany and Switzerland in 
i the sixteenth century 

' VI Scholastic system of Penance 

These erroneous opinions, which had gradually 
' 1 arisen, were brought into a formal scholastic sys- 
' tern by the schoolmen, and especially by Peter of 
Lombardy in the twelfth, and Thomas Aquinas 
' m the thirteenth century. The whole doctrine 
' of the Bible respecting moral reformation and a 
, change of heart was thus changed into a matter 
of external penance. This became the prevailing 
system of the Romish church, and all these prin- 
ciples of the schoolmen were sanctioned by the 
Council at Trent, Sess. 14. 

The following are the main principles of the 
schoolmen — ^viz., 

(1) Pcemtentia is derived from punio, accord- 
ing to Augustine, and therefore denotes the pu- 
nishment of oneself Hence originally the Ger- 
man Basse, which signifies, punishment, atone- 
ment, &c. Vide s 126, IV. 


(2) Each particular sin must be atoned for by „ 
particular satisfactions. 

(3) Therefore every Christian must confess all 
his sins to the minister of the church, as a priest 
and judge, placed in God’s stead 

(4) Conversion, therefore, consists of three 
things — MZ , contntio, or compunctio cordis, con- 
fessio oris, (to the priest m God’s stead,) and 
satisfactio opens, (satisfaction rendered by per- 
forming the penances imposed.) All this was 
borrow ed from the ancient ecclesiastical discipline 
Vide No I , on the distinction between aitritio 
and contntio Cf s. 127, I. 3. 

(5) This satisfactuM, or atonement, must be 
made by prayer, alms, fasts, and other external 
rites and bodily chastisements Accordingly, 
Peter of Lombardy says, Oratio domimca delet 
minima et quotidiana peccata Suffiat oratio do- 
mimca cum eleemosijnis etjejunio. Vide s. 108 

(6) This poena satisfactona, which must, in the 
usual course, be endured, may be somewhat re- 
mitted, says Thomas Aquinas, by means of in- 
dulgences. But this principle was afterwards 
very much extended. Vide No v. 

(7) One who is not absolved of bis pardon- 
able sins by rendering such satisfactions goes at 
death into purgatory, where, in the midst of tor- 
ments, he must make atonement for them. The 
doctrine de purgatorio was propagated during the 
fourth century in the West, and universally pre- 
vailed from the ninth to the eleventh centuries. 
It was believed, however, that souls could be freed 
from purgatory, or, at least, that their continu- 
ance there could be shortened by having masses 
said for their souls. Vide s 150. 


ARTICLE XII. 

ON THE OPERATIONS OF GRACE, OR THE 
DIVINE INSTITUTIONS FOR PROMOTING RE- 
PENTANCE AND FAITH, s. 129-133, INCLU- 
SIVE 

SECTION CXXIX 

1 

EXriANATION OP THE TERMS “GRACE, OPERATIONS j 
OP GRACE, MEANS OF GRACE,” AND OTHER PHRASES ' 
EMPLOYED IN THEOLOGY ON THIS SUBJECT, AND j 
THE CONNEXION OP THIS DOCTRINE WITH THE 
, PRECEDING. 

I Connexion of this Doctrine with the foregoing , and 
the Import of it. 

The whole Chnstian doctrme is given by God to 
men in order to brmg them to faith and repent- 
ance, and consequently to eternal happiness. For 
they are not capable of this happiness until they 
perform the conditions described in Article xi. 
But, as the scriptures teach us, we are not at pre- 
sent in a condition to amend ourselves, and by 
our own powers to fulfil these conditions, without 
some higher assistance and guidance of God. This 
incompetency is owing to the power of sense, 
and Its preponderance over reason, or, which is 
the same thing, to natural depravity. Vide sec. 
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77 — 80. Now, though man needs a naoral change, 
his will, according to both sci ipture and expe- 
rience, being m a high degree depraved, he is 
yet unable, without divine help and assistance, 
either to awaken within himself earnest desires 
after holiness, or to execute the good purposes 
he may form, and persevere in them, or to per- 
foim the other conditions upon which his salva- 
tion depends. All the arrangements, therefore, 
which God has made, m order to produce m 
those who jive in Christian lands faith in Christ 
and a change of heart, and to secure their con- 
tinuance, and thus to bring men to the enjoyment 
of the promised salvation, are called by the ge- 
neral name of grace, or the operations of divine 
grace, (pperationes gratice, German, Gnadenwir- 
kungen ) 

II The Various Names by which these Operations ai e 
commonly designated in Theology 

(1) Gratia. By this term is understood, in 
theology, the divine operations or power (assist^ 
ance) exerted in producing repentance or conver- 
sion. It IS contrasted with nature, and by this is 
meant, the natural powers of man, which, on ac- 
count of his depravity, are regarded as too weak 
and insufficient to effect this moral renovation, 
and therefore need to be elevated and strength- 
ened by God. The state of one who is enlight- 
ened by Christian doctrine, and by a faithful use 
of It, under divine assistance, is renewed, is called 
a state oj grace, (status gratioe ) This is opposed 
to the natural state, (status natures, or naturalis,) 
by which is meant the state of one who is not as 
yet enlightened by the Christian doctrine, or re- 
novated by its influence, and has not yet expe- 
rienced the assistance of God. Morus, pages 
234, 235 Augustine first used the word gratia 
to denote the supernatural agency of God in 
conversion He held this agency to be, in reality, 
miraculous, and therefore irresistible. Vide sec. 
132. This use of the term has since been re- 
tained in theology, even by those who have dis- 
carded the erroneous opinions of Augustine. 

XagiQ is usedm the Bible to denote (a) the un- 
deserved divine favour towards men in general, 
(b) the result and proof of this favour in the par- 
ticular blessings bestowed , and (c) more espe- 
cially the blessings for which we are indebted to 
Christ, pardon, the forgiveness of sms, and all 
the Christian privileges connected with forgive- 
ness. Hence all the operations of God on the 
hearts of men, in promoting repentance and holi- 
ness, are comprehended by the sacred writerg 
under the term xdpig, as being the most distin- 
guished favours , although these are not the only 
favours intended by this term in its scriptural 
usage, hut the others now mentioned are also 
often designated by it. Vide s. 88, II , note. 

The whole series of operations and means which 
God employs to bring men to the enjoyment of 
the blessedness procured by Christ is called m the- 
ology, oeconomia graticB, the oeconcmyov dispensation 
of grace, (Germ. Gnadenanstalt, or ^inrichtung.) 
Theologians distinguish here (ct) actus, or opera- 
tiones graticB — i. e., the gracious, salutary influ- 
ences (also called auxiha gratice) by which men 
are brought to salvation, and (j3) the media gratm 
— 1 . e., the means which God employs in exerting 

these influences on the hearts of men ; the means 
of repentance or holiness. These means are, the 
Word of God — the divine doctrine, especially 
that made known through Christ. The theolo- 
gians of Tubingen have sometimes given the 
name gratia apphcatrix to these divine opera- 
tions, because, through them, God applies to us 
the merit of Christ to he embraced by faith— 

1 e., he places us in a condition in which we ac- 
tually realize the fruits of Christ’s merits. 

(2) These operationes gratice are sometimes 
called the office of the Holy Spirit, (officium, or 
munus Spiiiius Sancti, or better, his opus, busi- 
ness, work, cf s. 105, I. 2,) because the sanctify- 
ing divine influences are frequently ascribed in 
the scriptures to the Holy Spirit Some theolo- 
gians have ascribed a fourfold, and others ei five- 
fold office to the Spirit, in renewing the heart of 
man — viz., elencticuni, didacticum, pcedeuticum, 
paiacleticum, and otheis, epano? thoticum. A dif- 
ferent division IS made by others. This form of 
the doctrine is derived from the passage, John, 
XVI. 7 — 15. But there ^ the thing principally 
intended is the instruction which the apostles 
should receive from the Holy Spirit, by which 
they themselves should be enabled to teach men, 
to exhort them to repentance, and to convince 
(fiXsyxftv) them of their unbelief. This pas- 
sage, then, does not speak of the renewing influ- 
ences of the Holy Spirit on the hearts of all 
Christians ; though all these renewing influ- 
ences are, beyond a question, ascribed everywhere 
in the scriptures to God, and especially to the 
Holy Spirit. Vide s. 131 

Note — The various, and mostly fruitless, con- 
troversies which have prevailed among theolo- 
gians, especially since the time of Augustine, 
respecting the manner m which the agency of 
God is exerted m renewing the heart of man, 
and likewise the various technical terms and fine 
distinctions wffiich have been introduced, have 
rendered this article one of the most difficult and 
involved in the whole system of theology. These 
subtleties, however, should have no place in the 
religious instruction given to the unlearned 
Christian It is sufficient for him to know (1) 
that he owes his renewal not to himself and his 
own powers, but (2 ) that it is the result of that 
powerful divine assistance which God denies to 
none for this purpose , (3) that faith and repent- 
ance are not produced by an irresistible influence, 
but that man can resist them, (4} that in the 
case of those who enjoy the Word of God (re- 
vealed religion), the saving change is effected by 
God, through this Word, as a means; and that 
(5) those, therefore, who enjoy the Word of God 
are to expect no divine assistance entirely dis- 
connected from it, though they may look for this 
assistance in connexion with the faithful use of 
the Word of God, and that, accordingly, (6) 
man must not be passive and supine in this work, 
hut carefully use all the opportunities and means 
which dmne grace affords him. 

Erasmus remarked in his work, “ Contra librum 
Lutheri de servo arbitrio,” that it is not essential 
that one should be able to determine accurately 
and logically the manner in which grace operates 
on the heart, if he only inwardly experiences 
these renewing mfluences. Not every one who 
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imagines that he understands the manner in 
■which the dmne agency is exerted has himself, 
of necessity, actually experienced it, and the re- 
verse. IJIor IS it either necessary or possible, in 
particular cases, to determine definitely ho-w much 
man himself (natura) has contributed to his own 
improvement, and how much grace has done 
for him, provided he smcerely believes that he 
owes his entire renewal to the unmerited divine 
compassion. Vide Moms, p. 229, note, and 
p. 236, 237. 

SECTION CXXX. 

WHAT ARB THK OPERATIONS OF DIVINE GRACE FOR 
PROMOTING THE REPENTANCE AND SALVATION OP 
THOSE WHO LIVE IN CHRISTIAN LANDS, AND WHAT 
MEANS DOES GOD EMPLOY IN EXERTING THESE IN- 
FLUENCES ON THEIR HEARTS^ 

I In what the Operations of Divine Grace consist j 
and in what order they follow 

We shall first exhibit this doctrine in the form 
in which it is commonly treated in theological 
systems, and then shew how it may be more 
! simply and intelligibly represented. 

I (1) The common method in theological 
schools is to describe these various divine opera- 
tions by figurative terms drawn from the Bible, 
often using them, however, in a different sense 
from that in which they are there used, and then 
to treat particularly and separately of calling, 
illumination, regeneration, union toith God, sancti- 
fication, and renovation The result of this has 
been, that these particular parts are conceived of 
as different and distinct, while in truth they are 
most intimately connected. Vide s. 126, in prm. 
Theologians make the following division of these 
influences, and suppose them to follow in this 
order . — (a) Man is invited by the truths of the 
Christian religion to repent and accept the salva- 
tion offered him, (vocatio ) (6) He now attains 
a proper, lively, and salutary knowledge of Chris- 
tian tmth, (illuminatio,') (c) When the under- 
standing entertams just views, then the will is 
renewed. Good feehngs and dispositions arise in 
place of sinful ones, (regeneratw.) (c?) This work 
of illumination and regeneration must he carried 
on by ever-mcreasing divine influences, and 
thus progressive sanctification, or entire holiness, 
will be effected , and the higher the degrees of 
divine influence, the more closely will man be- 
come united with God, (umo mystica.) The proper 
scriptural import of most of these terms was ex- 
plained s. 126 ; and the unio mystica ms 119, 1 3. 
Cfi Morus, p. 232. Calling and illumination still 
remam to be explained. 

(a) Illumination. This word is commonly ex- 
plained in theology in such a way as to render it 
applicable only to the true believer. It denotes 
that true and living knowledge of the doctrines 
of salvation which has a powerful ef&cacy upon 
the imU, which is not the case with the knowledge 
which unregenerate men possess. So that, as 
theologians explam it, lUuminare aliguem is the 
same as cum effectu salutart doc&re aliquem. Of 
such a kind, mdeed, must our knowledge be, in 
order to be salutary and saving, and to make it 
so is the object of the divme influences. In the | 


Bible, however, this term is differently used in a 
wider and narrower sense. To enlighten, (pwri^av, 
means, (a) to instruct, teach. It is used by 
the LXX as synonymous with k. r X 

And human teacheis are said to enlighten men 
as well as God. Thus, Eph. i. 18, “ The eyes of 
the understanding being enlightened and in. 9, 

; and 2 Cor iv 6 , Heb vi 4, (pojrLajioQ 
For ^(OQ IS intelligence, clear knowledge, and the 
opposite, (TKorog, IS ignorance. Of the same im- 
port is the phrase, dvoiyuv rove oepOaXpovg, Acts, 
XXVI. 18, &c. All this IS the same as the phrase, 
Sovvai yvwffLv awTTjplag, Luke, i 77. (/3) Light 

and darkness also signify prosperity and adversity. 
Hence, in the scriptural use, (y) both meanings 
are sometimes united in these words, (in the 
widest sense) — instruction, and the happmess 
which results from it. Thus Christ is said (pwri- 
’Ceiv rbv Koagov, and to be pwg Koapov, a teacher 
and benefactor of the world, John, i. 4 , viii 12, 
In the scriptures, therefore, illumination signifies, 
instruction in those truths which God gives to 
men for their salvation. It is always the end of 
this illumination to influence the will and to pro- 
mote hohness , but through the fault of man this 
end is not always attained. Those with respect 
to whom the design of God is attained are savingly 
enlightened. But in a wider sense even the 
wicked may be said, according to the scripture 
use of this term, to be enlightened — ^i, e., converted. 
Hence ^(nricOevreg is frequently a general name 
of those who live in Christian lands, because they 
are better instructed, although they are not all 
savingly enhghtened. 

(5) Calling, gracious calling. Theologians un- 
derstand by this term the offer of the blessings 
purchased by Christ which is made to men, whe- 
ther they accept the offer or not. This use of 
the term has its origin principally in some of the 
parables of Christ, in which he describes the 
blessings of the Messiah’s kingdom, or Christian 
privileges, under the image of a great feast, to 
which many guests (KeKXrjjievoL) are invited, many 
of whom despise the invitation, and only a few 
accept it, as Matt. xxii. 3, seq. Now some have 
undertaken to apply this beautiful figure em- 
ployed by Christ to all the cases in which KXijacg, 
KXjjroi, KaXeZv occur in the apostolical writings, 
by which the greatest violence is done to these 
terms. In most of the passages of the New Tes- 
tament, m which KoXeiv stands without any fur- 
ther qualification, it signifies, not merely to offer 
Christian privileges to any one, but actually to 
impart them. It denotes admission into the 
Christian church, and the enjoyment of Christian 
nghts. KXtjtoL are those who have not only re- 
ceived an invitation to become Christians, but are 
real Christians, (such as are admitted,) and 
KXrjffig is, in general, that divine favour conferred 
on any one by which God counts him worthy of 
the privileges of Christianity. It is therefore fre- 
quently a blessmg bestowed only upon actual 
Christians. ILXrjcng therefore frequently signifies 
the particular advantages which any one obtains 
by means of Christiamty. Vide Romans, i. 7 ; 

2 Thess. li. 14 , 2 Peter, i 3 ; Eph. iv. 4, IXtt/c 
KXfiarEOjg, Heb in. 1, icXrjaig kirovgaviog, &c. ; 
and when Chnst says, IVIatt xx. 14, many are 
called, (enjoy the advantages of Christian xnstruc- 
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tion,) few belong to the chosen, (those who are 
truly good and acceptable to God ) 

But what IS the origin of this use ^ From the 
ancient use of the words and KoXeiv* They 
were used to denote calling — i e., accepting, re- 
ceiving , designing or nominating any one to a par- 
ticular service, employment, office, privilege, &c. 
Hence it was said of priests and prophets whom 
God took into his service, that they were called, 
and so of Abraham, whom he chose to be his 
peculiar friend , and of the Israelites, whom he re- 
ceived and selected from among others, as his own 
people — e. g,Ts xlvm 12. The particular mem- 
bers of the Christian society to whom this benefit 
happened are called izXrjroi Thus Paul uses the 
words kXrjaiQ and koXelv of the external election 
of the Israelites to be the people of God, Rom 
XI 29, and ix- 11. This phraseology was now 
applied to Chiistians, denoting partly their ex- 
ternal reception in the Christian community, 
(Rom IX. 24,) and partly all the advantages and 
blessings which they receive through Christianity. 
We are able, therefore, accordmg to Morus, to 
distinguish three different uses of the word ica- 
Xelv m the New Testament, when it is used in 
reference to leligion — viz., (a) to admonish or 
counsel any one ior his best good , (6) to instruct 
hirn as to his welfare, to point out to him and fur- 
nish him the means of attaining it, (faith in Christ, 
which is active in good works ,) (c) to offer and 
promise this good to any one. So in the parables 
of Christ When, therefore, God is said to call 
any one, the meaning is, in the theological sense, 
that he teaches him, or causes him to be instructed 
in the truths of salvation, that he may embrace 
them, and act accordingly, and that he promises 
him all the blessings and privileges connected 
with the Christian doctrine 
(2) The method best adapted to the nature of 
the subject is to divide all which God does to 
assist us in obtaining the blessings promised in 
the gospel into three principal classes — viz , 
First. The first divine influences are in- 
tended to communicate to man the knowledge of 
the truths of the Christian religion, and of the 
blessedness purchased by Christ for mankind, 
(illuminatw, in the wider sense ) This must ne- 
cessarily come first ; for how can a man be dis- 
posed to desire or accept a divme favour of which 
he knows nothing ? Paul therefore says, very 
justly, Rom. x. 14, “ How should they serve God 
in whom they do not believe ? And how should 
they believe in him of whom they know nothing 
(ov ovK riKooaav) ? And how should they know 
anything of him without being instructed?” By 
this instruction man becomes acquainted with the 
divine decree, (^predestination that the happiness 
promised through Christ is intended even for 
him, and that he must appropriate it to himself; 
that Christ has redeemed him, died for him , and 
that he therefore may obtain the forgiveness of 
sin, and eternal salvation, &c. In this way man 
IS invited to receive and obey the Christian doc- 
trine, that his heart may be thus disposed , and 
this is called vocatio, in the widest sense. 

This caUing is sometimes said to be universal. 
If by this is meant that the Christian rehgion 
and the blessedness attainable by it is actually 


offered to all, and that all have opportunity to 
become acquainted with it, and that those who 
do not know and receive it can blame onl^ them- 
selves, the statement is false, and contrary to his- 
torical fact. For the blessings of Christianity 
are not published, even to the present day, to all 
nations, to say nothing of all men , because God 
must know that at present all are not prepared to 
receive these blessings, though doubtless he does 
not wholly neglect even such, but in a different 
way conducts them to all that happiness of which 
they are capable, and will doubtless continue to 
do so throughout the future world. Vide s 121, IL 
Cf. s. 88, II. 

In another sense, however, this gracious call- 
ing IS truly and scripturally said to be universal , 
in the sense, namely, (a) that all people and in- 
dividuals have free access to the grace of God in 
Christ as soon as they have opportunity to be- 
come acquainted with it ; and (6) that every real 
Christian, without exception, may enjoy the 
whole sum of blessedness procured by Christ, by 
complying with the prescribed conditions, (Triang 
Kai fierdvoia. Art xi ) 

Second. The next class of operations go to 
secure our actual enjoyment of the blessedness 
promised us and procured for us by Christ. 
These operations take effect when man no longer 
acts m opposition to the knowledge which his 
understanding has received , but faithfully com- 
plies with It, follows what he knows to be right, 
and allows his will to be governed by it ; so that 
his knowledge is no longer dead, but living. It 
is m fact the same divine agency which en- 
lightens the understanding and renews the will 
Whatever is done in the understandmg has the 
renewal of the will for its object, and is for this 
end effected. This divine agency has for its aim 
the production of faith and repentance, the ex- 
citement of Christian dispositions, and the salu- 
tary consequences thence resulting , Rom v. 5, 
irvEvjia dyiov , xiv. 17, ducaLoavvr), eip^V)], xapd, 
iv TTVEVfxari dyiiy Tit in 4 — 7. The pouring 
out of the Holy Spirit is, m this passage, pro- 
ducing and communicating the Christian temper 
of which God IS the author, and by which we 
become KXrjpovopoi ^(orjg aiujviov. 

This is calling in the stricter sense, [or effectual 
calling,] and regeneration (conversio transitiva) in 
the theological sense , s. 126. 

When any one feels a firm and lively convic- 
tion of the truths of salvation with which he is 
acquainted, God grants him power to subdue his 
sinful desires, and cheerfully to obey the divine 
precepts. Thus (a) the internal hindrances to 
faith and repentance, by which we are kept from 
the enjoyment of spiritual happiness, are re- 
moved ; and ignorance, error, prejudice, and the 
prevailing bias to sense, are weakened. Vide 
Morus, p. 226, n. 1, where the texts of scripture 
are cited. (6) On the contrary, man is 1^ by 
God to entertain better views, is inclined to faith 
and repentance, and is brought into a state in 
which he is ready and able to repent andbeheve. 
Both of these particulars are comprised in the 
expression of Christ, God draws (kXKveiv) men to 
believe in him — i. e., he convinces them, and ren- 
ders them disposed to this duty, John, vi. 44, 
Vide Morus, p. 227, Note 2. 
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Third. The third class of dWiae operations 
relates to the preservation of faith, and the con- 
tinuance of the entire happy condition resulting 
from It Faith is saving only on certain condi- 
tions. These are, its firmness, growth, and in- 
crease, and the shewing of it by good works, or 
Christian virtues. Vide s. 124, IV This class 
comprehends, therefore, (a) those divine opera- 
tions and institutions which tend to increase our 
knowledge of the great truths of salvation, and 
perfect our acquaintance with them. The state 
resulting from these influences is commonly 
called illuminatio regcnitorum. (h) Those in- 
fluences by which the Christian is advanced in 
holiness and fitted for the practice of Christian 
virtue, so as to attain a habit of goodness, (reno- 
vatio and mnctijicatio^ in the theological sense , 
s. 126 ) Both of these influences are noticed 
i 2 Thess. ii 17, Otdg — ffrrjpi^aL vfiaQ iv Travrl 
\by(p Kai €py({) ayaOig The latter is men- 
j tioned 1 Thess. v 23, Oibg—dyiacaL viidg b\o- 
1 TEXelg, Cf. in. 13 

Note - When the enlightening of the mind into 
the knowledge of the truths of salvation and the 
learning of these truths is spoken of, it is only so 
far as these truths are piactical, and stand in 
connexion with the plan of salvation (Ait. xi ), 
and so have an influence on the hohness or moral 
improvement of men. These illuminating dmne 
influences are not intended to convey learned 
theological science to the mind, or to teach the 
holy scriptures theoretically All this must be 
done by each individual by his natural efforts 
The divine influences are diiected only to mo?al 
ends, producing faith and repentance, and renew- 
ing the heart. It is therefore possible for an un- 
regenerate and wicked man, who has not there- 
fore experienced these renewing influences, to 
possess a fundamental theoretic knowledge of 
religion, which he may have acquired by his own 
diligence. And if he is a teacher, he may clearly 
explain to others the doctrines of the Bible, and 
convince them, and thus be the means of good 
Cf Phil, i 16 — 18. This good, however, will be 
very much prevented by the fact that hearers 
give much more regard to the example than to 
the doctrines of their teacher, and that what does 
not go from the heart does not commonly reach 
the heart. Again, these divine mfluences have 
different degrees, since the capacity for them is 
different in different men. Vide s 124, III. 

II. The Means which God employs in producing 
these effects. 

The doctrine of the protestant church has 
always been, that God does not act immediately 
on the heart m conversion, or, in other words, 
that he does not produce ideas in the under- 
standing and effects in the will, by his absolute 
divine power, without the employment of ex- 
ternal means. This would be such an immediate 
; illumination and conversion as fanatics contend 
for, who regard their own imaginations and 
thoughts as effects of the Holy Spirit Morus, 
p. 231, note. The doctnne of the protestant church 
' IS, that God exerts these reforming influences 
I mediately , and that the means which he employs 
1 with those who have the holy scriptures, is iAe 
I divine doctrine taught in them, especially the truths 


of Christianity, in their full extent, comprising 
law and gospel, {precept and promise ) On this 
subject, cf. s. 123, III. It is only through the 
medium of these truths that these effects are 
produced, and not in a direct manner. 

The sacraments, Baptism and the Lord’s Sup- 
per, are enumerated among the means of grace, 
and are so called This is proper, if we remem- 
ber that these sacraments do not exert an in- 
fluence through themselves alone, as external 
rites of religion, hut only as connected with the 
word of God, or so far as the truths of the Chris- 
tian religion are connected with them, aie sen- 
sibly exhibited and impressively set forth by 
them, and so through their means are personally 
appropriated by men Everything here comes 
back to the Word of God, or the revealed doc- 
trines of Christianity, which is the medium 
through which God exerts his influence, even in 
the sacraments 

The fact that God exerts these influences in 
the conversion of men, through the doctrines of 
revelation, is established, 

(1) By such passages of scripture as expressly 
declare that faith, repentance, and holiness, are 
excited and produced m the human heart by 
God, through the influence of Christian truth , 
as 2 Pet. 1 3, “ The dmne power hath given us, 
by means of the Christian doctnne {kTtiyvwaiQ), 
all the means which we need in order to live 
piously and godly.” Rom. x. 17, 18. r) TnVng 
olkotIq; cf. ver. 14. James, i. 18, “ God has re- 
newed us A6\<p d\7]6iLaQ” Connect with these 
all the texts in which the Christian doctrine is 
compared with seed sown by God, falling upon 
the human heart, and heanng fruit, Luke, 
vui. 11, seq. , 1 Pet i. 23, CTropd. 1 John, iii 9, 
(TTTspfjLa Avtov (isvsL kv avTip. 1 Thess ii. 13 , 
2 Tim. ill. 16 , John, vm. 31, 32. 

(2) The texts which declare that through this 
divine doctrine Christians are brought to the en- 
joyment of blessedness, and are preserved in it. 
John, xvii 17, 20 ; 2 Cor. ui. 6, Trvivpa ^woTroiet, 
1 Tim IV. 16, “If thou nghtly teachest the 
Christian doctrine aeavrbv cwveiq Kai aKovovrag 
o-ou.” Ephes. VI. 13 — 17, where it is shewn m 
figures that by the right use of the Christian 
doctrine one may advance far in all Christian 
virtues, and may secure himself agamst apostasy. 
1 John, V. 4, “ By your faith in the Son of God 
you overcome the world.” James, i 21, the 
Christian doctrine is called EpifivTog ASyog — i e , 
the doctrine implanted in Christians, in which 
they are instructed , as Paul uses (pvravuv, 1 Cor. 
111 . 6, seq., adding dvvdpevog aoxsai iffvxdg vyutv. 
Morus cites other passages, p 225, s l,note 1. 

Note. — It has become common in theological 
schools denominate the divine doctrine, the sum 
of which IS contained in the holy scriptures, the 
Word of God, from a literal translation of 
‘Til, pgpa, or ASyog Qsov, orXptarov. This 
term denotes the declarations, oracles, revelations 
made in the Bible, and hence the divine doctnne, 
or instruction in general, as Psalms cxix., civ., 
cv , &c. Thus in the New Testament the Chris- 
tian doctrine is denominated simply Adyoe. In 
later times it has become common to call the 
Bible itself, considered as a book, the Word of 
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God^ and many have ascribed a divine and su- 
peimatural power to the Bible as a book. In this 
way occasion has been given to the mistake of 
ascribing to the book, as such, what belongs to 
the truths or doctrines contained in it. This is 
never done in the holy scriptures themselves. 
There the Word of God is the divine doctrme 
Itself, with which we are made acquamted by 
this book, but which can be elficacious without 
the book, as it was in the first ages of Chris- 
tianity, before the writings composmg the New 
Testament were written. For the power lies 
not in the book itself, but properly in the doc- 
trine which is contained in the book. Vide 
Toellner, Ueber den Unterschied der heiligen 
Schrift und des Wortes Gottes, in his “ Ver- 
mischten Aufsatzen,” 2te Samml. s. 88, f. 

SECTION CXXXI. 

HOW IS tUe divine origin op these gracious re- 
newing INFLUENCES PROVED FROM THE HOLY 

SCRIPTURES ^ AND REMARKS IN EXPLANATION OF 

THE SCRIPTURAL PHRASEOLOGY ON THIS SUBJECT 

I. Scriptural Proof of the Divine Oi igin of the 

Influences of Grace 

Many texts are frequently cited here which do 
not belong to this subject, but which refer only 
to miraculous gifts, which the apostles and some 
of the first Christians received, and not at all to 
the renewing influences which are imparted to 
all Christians. Such are 1 Cor. xv. 10,2 Cor. 
111 . 18. Still there are many texts which relate 
directly to this subject, a few only of which will 
be here cited, under two prmcipal classes 

(1) The texts which teach that God, or, what 
is the same thing, the Holy Spirit, works by his 
power in the hearts of Christians, 1 Thess. ii. 13 ; 
Ephes i. 19, Rom. vin. 1 — 6 Hence the whole 
renewed and sanctified state of the true Christian 
is denominated Trv&vfia and (ppovrjfjia 7rvBviiaT0Q, 
as in the passages cited. Vide s 123 II 1, and 
s. 124, H Through this influence, the flesh or 
sense ((ppovrjjia aapKog, crdp^) loses its dominion 
over reason, and the will is renewed ; all which 
results from God, or from the Holy Spirit, who 
dwells and works in the hearts of Christians. 

Now in the same way as the influence of God 
or of the Holy Spirit (evEpysLa, kvepysT TrvevfjLo) 
takes place in true Christians, the svkpyeLa rov 
'2aTava, crapKog, k. r. X., works in unbelievers and 
sinners — e. g., Ephes. ii. 2 ; cf i. 19, 20. For as 
Satan is regarded and described as the author of 
evil and wickedness in depraved and unbelieving 
men, so is God the author of goodness and virtue 
in enlightened Christians. SoRom. v. 5, Ephes. 
iv. 30, XvTreXv 'Trvtvjia liyiov, to counteract by 
sin his salutary influences. 

(2) The texts m which all the specific spiritual 

benefits which Christians enjoy are ascribed to 
God, or to the Holy Spirit, as the author, or effi- 
cient cause. ^ There is not one among all these 
benefits which is not somewhere described as 
produced by divine influence. Thus (a) instruct 
tion in Christianity (illummatio), John, vi. 45, 65 , 
Ephes. i. 17, 18, “ God gives us Trvevfia ao^iag 
by the Christian doctrine 1 ^hess. iv. 9 ; 1 Cor. 
xii. 3, 8. (h) Conversion and faith, and the en- 


tire sum of Christian blessedness (icX^crig), Phil. 

1 6, Ephes. 1 . 11 , 11 5,10, in 16, Acts,xvi. 14, 

2 Tim. li 25 (c) The ejfscts and consequences 

of faith , such as good mentions, readiness to good 
works, and skill m doing them, Ephes. iii. 16 ; 
2 Pet. i. 3 , 2 Thess. ii. 17 , Rom. xv. 5. Indeed, 
the very execution of our good purposes is repre- 
sented as the work of the Spirit, 1 Cor i. 8 ; 
1 Pet V. 10, Rom. viii 13, 14, ix. 1, xiv. 7, 
Phil. 11 . 12, 13, “ The Christian who is in earnest 
about his own salvation should exhibit all dili- 
gence and zeal , and yet he should cast himself 
upon the divine guidance and assistance, since he 
can do nothing of himself. For it was God who 
had awakened in the Philippians (when Paul 
was among them) a serious desire for salvation, 
and who aided in the execution of this desire, 
(although Paul was absent from them ) And 
this he did virEp evdoicLag — i e., for all this the 
Philippians were indebted to the mere mercy of 
God, to his free, gracious will.” 

II Remarks Explanatory of the So iptia al Phi a~ 
seology on this subject, 

(1) There are many passages in the Bible 
w hich, taken by themselves, appeal to affirm an 
immediate influence of God in the renewal of 
men — an influence, therefore, which is miraculous 
and irresistible, and involving an exertion of his 
bare omnipotence. And so there are passages, 
where, on the other hand, it seems to be taught, 
that God denies and withholds from men the 
means for their improvement, and renders them 
hard, obdurate, &c. In other passages, however. 
It is expressly said that God employs means, and 
that these are accessible to all men. Vide s. 130, II 
These influences are described in these very pas- 
sages as resistible. It is distinctly taught that 
man is not to be compelled , that he himself must 
not be inactive about his own moral welfare , 
that he is free to will and choose good or evil 
Hence good and evil actions are ascribed to man 
himself and considered as imputable to him. We 
find these two ways of representing this subject 
connected together in the same manner in the 
Old Testament, and m other ancient writings — 
e g , those of the Arabians and Greeks. Cf the 
texts cited s. 85, II. 3. According to these, God 
puts good and evil, wisdom and folly, into the 
hearts of men, and is the author both of their 
prosperity and their overthrow. And yet, accord- 
ing to these same writers, the good actions of men 
are rewarded by God, and their wicked actions 
punished by him, as their own actions ; whereas 
if they came from God, they would be imput- 
able to those by whom they were performed. 

(2) Are not these two representations i eally con- 
tradictory'^ Such they may appear to us, who 
are accustomed to different distmctions and ex- 
pressions from those which were formerly com- 
mon respecting divine influences, the freedom of 
the human will, and its relation to Divine Pro- 
vidence. Those especially who are scientifically 
educated are apt to Inng these subjects into a 
philosophical form, and to express them m scho- 
lastic terms. Hence in modern languages we 
have appropriate expressions with regard to free- 
dom, &c., even in common discourse. Such was 

c c 
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j not the case in ancient times. And for this rea- 
son Tve frequently find difficulties and contradic- 
tions where they saw none. On the one hand, the 
ancient world acknowledged, with us, that God 
governs everything, and that nothing can take 
place without his co-operation , on the other hand, 
they knew that the human will must at the same 
time remain free, because the actions of men 
would otherwise cease to be their own actions 
If men were moved like machines, and wrought 
upon like statues, their actions could not be im- 
puted to them. But in the ancient world, the 
means by which God acts were not always so 
carefully distinguished as is common at present 
And even when these means were known, they 
were more seldom mentioned. The sacred writers, 
indeed, well understood them, for they frequently 
mention them, but not in every case distinctly 
Thus it happens that many things were generally 
described by the ancients as the immediate effects 
of divine power, which actually took place through 
the instrumentality of means which were either 
unknown to them, or which they left unmentioned. 

I And so, many effects of the divine agency which 
have a miraculous aspect were really pioduced 
by natural means To those who aie unac- 
quainted with the ancient phraseology, the de- 
scription given of those effects in the ancient 
manner of thinking and speaking seems to imply 
that God brought them to pass by an immediate 
and irresistible agency. Vide s. 70, Note ad fin. 

I Now what did Augustine and his followers do ? 

I They took only one class of these texts, and m- 
I terpreted them as they would the language of 
I accurate philosophers, without paying any re- 
! gard to the extreme simplicity of style in which 
I the Bible was written. They drew conclusions 
I and general doctrines from these texts, which 
were never drawn by the authors themselves from 
these premises , and all this from ignorance of the 
ancient manner of thinking and speaking. Vide 
s. 85. Ilhterate persons have generally understood 
this scriptural phraseology better than others 
From these passages, Augustine and his fol- 
lowers deduced the doctrine of the irresistible 
grace of God as something which is miraculous 
in Its nature, and which, according to his uncon- 
ditional decree, he bestows upon some men, and 
withholds from others. Without this grace, man 
could not recover himself to holiness, because, 
smee the he possesses no freedom of will m 
spiritual things. Man can do nothing which will 
contribute to this end. He is entirely passive 
under these operations of grace. Augustine de- 
pended much on the passage, John, vi. 44, No 
man can come to me unless the Father draw him,” 
(Je gratia irresisfibih et particulari ) The mean- 
ing of this passage is, “ No man can come to me 
unless the conviction of the great love of the 
Father (in givmg me to the world from love to it) 
induces him, under divine guidance and co-ope- 
ration, to come to me, and believe on me.” 

Even Ongen (wept iii- 19) noticed both 

these classes of texts, and said that they should not 
be separated, but taken together, that they might 
not contradict one another, and that one sense 
might be deduced from them both. And m 
fact, the two things, the earnest efforts of man 
and the assistance of God, are connected in the 


holy scriptures Morus therefore observes, very 
justly, p. 22*5, s. 1, that the following result may 
be deduced from the various texts of scripture 
taken together.— “ God leads us, by means of his 
truth, to faith and repentance.” Truth is the 
means which God employs for this end. So the 
symbols and the protestant theologians Vide 
ubi supra, note 5. 

(3) The following ideas, though variously mo- 
dified, are found to have prevailed generally in 
the ancient world— viz , that all life, activity, and 
motion throughout the universe, proceed from 
spirits or invisible beings. And even the extra- 
ordinary and unusual mental excitements, the 
talents, acquisitions, courage, and magnanimity 
which appear among men, were derived from the 
inspiration of higher spirits, and viewed in con- 
nexion with them. They believed, too, very 
generally, in evil spirits, to whose influences 
(under the divine permission) they ascribed the 
wicked purposes, the errors, faults, and calamities 
of men. Cf s. 58, II With this mode of re- 
presentation the holy scriptures plainly agree 
throughout. Vide the article on the Angels. They 
however take no part in the superstitious notions 
which heathen antiquity, and even the great 
mass of the Jews, connected with this represen- 
tation. From all these they keep aloof. But, 
on the other hand, the Bible is equally far from 
agreeing with that modern mechanical philosophy 
which tends to set aside the influence of spiritual 
beings, and, as far as possible, that of God him- 
self According to the Bible, there are good and 
evil spirits, which in various ways operate on the 
earth and on man. But there is especially a di- * 
vine Spirit (imi)? ni^i), m an eminent sense, 
which operates in and upon true Christians, as it 
did in the times of the Old Testament upon the 
Israelites. Christians are indebted to Christ for 
Spirit, whence he is called Trvevpa Xpiarov, 
the Paracletus, the counsellor of the pious, whom 
Christ sends in his own stead from the Father, 
John, XV. 16 ^ As soon as any one believes in 
Christ, this divine Spirit begins to influence his 
heart, and, as it were, to dwdl with him And all 
the good which such an one now thinks or does 
— ^his knowledge, his holiness and happiness — he 
owes solely to him He it is whom Christ truly 
enlightens in his understanding and guides mto 
aU the truth. Nor can he accomplish anything 
good without his agency. He does not, however, 
exert his influence upon all m the same manner. 
He renews the heart and all the dispositions of 
every true Christian (dona spiritus sancti ordi- 
narm)‘, but upon some m the first Christian 
church he exerted a peculiar agency, enduing 
them with the gifts of teaching, of working mira- 
cles, &c. (dona extraordmaria ) Cf. 1 Cor. xii. 
4—11, also s. 39, coll s. 19, II , and s. 9, III , IV.* 

To the great bulk of mankind, who are unac- 
customed to the arbitrary and mechanical philo- 
sophy of the schools, and who are unperverted 
by it, this simple and truly animating representa- 
tion, which is everywhere given in the New 
Testament, is more intelligible, clear, and con- 
soling, an^ has more influence on their heart, 
and IS more conducive to their moral improve- 
ment, than all the philosophical and metaphysical 
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reasonings on Diyine Providence and co-operation, 
how deep soe'v er they may apparently be 

(4) The uniform doctrine of the holy scrip- 
tures IS, therefore, that God effects the moral 
change and renovation of the human heart, not 
immediately, but mediately, and that the means 
which he employs is the Christian doctrine m all 
its extent, its doctrines, precepts, and promises. 
Vide No. 2, ad finem But the Bible also teaches, 
that the cause of the effect which is produced by 
this divine doctrine lies not mei'ely in the power 
and weight of the arguments by which Chris- 
tianity IS proved, or of the truths which it ex- 
hibits, but principally in the power and agency 
of God, who, by means of this doctrine, acts in 
the souls of men Theologians say, ‘■^Divina 
effinenha a doctrina ipsa, ejusque vi et efficacia 
disceimitury This clearly appears from the pas- 
sages before cited, especially from 1 Cor. m. 6, 7 ; 
Phil. 11 12, 13 ; 2 Thess. li. 15 — 17 , 1 . 11 , Ephes. 
i 16 — 20, ill 16—20, iPet. i. 15; Acts,xvi. 14, 
and many of the discourses of Jesus, especially 
those recorded in John — e.g , iii. 13 — 17, &c. 

This now entirely agrees with the promise of 
Christ, (a) that after his departure from the earth 
he would support by his constant and special 
assistance all those who should believe on him, 
even to the end of life , and (Jb) that the Holy 
Spirit of God should always work among them, 
through the Christian doctrine. This the apostles 
everywhere repeat. And so they describe the 
whole moral renovation and perfection of man 
as the work of God, or of the Holy Spirit ; Ephes. 
1 . 19 , James, i. 5, 18 , where, however, this work 
is said to be accomplished \oytp dXrjQeiag, lii. 17, 
seq ; Heb. xiii 20, 21. 

When this doctrine is rightly understood — 
(i e , in such a way that human freedom, or the 
moral nature of man, is not violated) — sound 
reason cannot object to it For it affirms no new 
revelations or irresistible influences. The manner, 
however, in which this influence is exerted can- 
not be understood by reason, because the subject 
belongs to the sphere of things above sense This 
we are taught by Christ and the apostles When 
Christ (John, ui.) had told Nicodemus that the 
Holy Spirit effects a moral regeneration m men, 
the latter thought the doctrine incredible, and was 
unwilling to believe it. Christ replied, (ver. 8,) 
that it would be unreasonable to consent to be- 
lieve only what is directly perceived by the ex- 
ternal senses, and the whole manner of whose 
existence and operation we could see, as it were, 
with our own eyes. He illustrates this by a com- 
parison with the wind, which we cannot see and 
follow with our eyes, but of whose actual existence 
we may be convinced by its effects ; as, for example, 
by the sound which it makes. And such is the fact 
here And there are a number of important pas- 
sages of the same import, in the first epistle to 
the Corinthians, chap. i. — hi , and especially ii 14. 
Cf. Morus, p. 237. Here xj/vxiKdg dvOpion-og is not 
the natural man, for which (jivatKog would be the 
word, but the carnal man — i e , (where objects of 
knowledge are spoken of,) one who will acknow- 
ledge and receive in religious matters no higher 
divine instruction and guidance, who will believe 
nothing but what he perceives by his external 
senses, (aapKiKog,') one who has no perception of 


the truths revealed by the Holy Spirit, (rd rov 
TTv^vparog dyiov.) No wonder, therefore, that he 
does not yield his assent to these truths, and that 
they even appear foolishness (pojpia') to him. 
For such doctrines require to be differently dis- 
cerned from those which are merely of human 
discovery ; they must be discerned irrveviiaTLKojg. 
We reject human doctrines, or renounce them, 
when they do not instruct or satisfy us. But 
since God cannot err, the truths which he has 
revealed, and which we know from our own con- 
victions to be such, may not be judged of by us 
in the same manner. We are not at liberty to 
oppose or renounce them because they may 
chance to be displeasing to us, or because they 
may be hard and unintelligible. 

(5) But the scriptural views of the agency of 
God in producing the moral renovation of man, 
when carefully examined, are by no means in- 
consistent with the philosophy ot the day. They 
agree in all essential points with the doctrine 
which IS confirmed by experience and reason, 
respecting the providence and agency of God. 
For (a) all ability oxid power which man possesses 
for perceiving the truth, and for choosing either 
good or evil, is derived solely from God. (b) But 
God must also concur by his agency in the use 
and exercise of these powers, and preserve them 
to us in the moment of action. Vide s 69. (c) We 
owe It to God, too, that we have opportunities to 
exert our faculties, and objects about which we 
may employ them. Through the divine ordering 
and government, we have teachers, and all the 
other internal and external assistances for ac- 
quirmg knowledge of the truth, and for making 
progress in goodness. If we are deprived of these 
aids, we are not m a case either to understand 
the truth, to practise virtue, or to do anything 
great and useful. Vide s. 70. Everything from 
without which contributes to our moral good is 
ordered by Divine Providence and is employed by 
God for the promotion of his designs ; so that to 
him alone are we indebted not only for all tem- 
poral, but also for all spiritual good; although by 
all this our freedom of will is not in the least im- 
paired. Vide s. 70, I. But bemg unable to 
fathom or comprehend the manner of the divine 
government, we cannot presume to determine 
positively how God can or must control us, and 
m what way he may, or may not, exert an agency 
in promoting our moral improvement. On this 
subject we must confine ourselves wholly to ex- 
perience, and especially to the instructions of the 
holy scriptures, if we make them the ground of 
our knowledge. Nor must we renounce this doc- 
trine because we cannot understand the internal 
modus of it. 

SECTION CXXXII. 

A SKETCH OF SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL THEORIES 
RESPECTING THE OPERATIONS OP GRACE, AND THE 
FREEDOM (oil ABILITY) OP MAN IN SPIRITUAL 
THINGS J AND THE CONTROVERSIES ON THIS SUB- 
JECT IN THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH. 

I. Opinions of the early Greek Fathers. 

In the earliest ages, shortly after the time of the 
apostles, there was no controversy on this subject, 
as Augustine himself acknowledges. In the ex- 
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hibitioQ of this doctmne most of the first teachers 
contented themselves with that simplicity which 
prevails in the New Testament They so ex- 
press themselves, that while they affirm, on one 
side, that man receives assistance (auxiha) from 
divine grace, they still allow to him, on the other 
side, freedom of action. Nothing was said from 
the first to the third centnry about irresistible 
grace. Vide s. 79, in the History of the Doctrine 
of Original Sin. So Irenaeus says in many pas- 
sages, that God compels no man ; that we are free, 
and can choose good or evil ” Clement of Alex- 
andria says, “ that God indeed guides^ but nev er 
hinds our free wills , and that hence to believe and 
to obey is in man’s power,” In the third century, 
Ongen expressed his opimon still more definitely 
than the fathers who had preceded him. In his 
work TTSpl df)%ai7^, (L in, c. I.) he says, we are 
indebted for faith to God alone. He gave us the 
means of faith. From him come both the facul- 
ties which man has of doing right, and the pre- 
servation of these faculties. But the use of these 
faculties bestowed upon us depends upon our- 
selves. When therefore in some passages of the 
New Testament the improvement of man is as- 
cribed solely to God, and in others to man him- 
self, there is no contradiction. For even that 
which depends upon our own free will cannot 
take place without the divine assistance ; and 
God does not work in us without our own co- 
operation For he does not bind the free human 
will With these sentiments, Athanasius, Basilius 
the Great, Chrysostom, and other fathers of the 
Greek church, perfectly agree. 

\_Note — The early Greek fathers were led to 
insist thus strongly upon ahreliovuiov^ iXeyOeptav, 
TTpoaipsoiv, (the self-determination, freedom of the 
will) by standing m immediate conflict with the 
views of man prevailing throughout the heathen 
world, and especially among the contemporary 
Gnostic sects. Before Christianity was promul- 
gated, it had become almost universal to regard 
man as acting under the same necessity to which 
matenal nature is subjected. Evil was supposed 
either to belong to matter, and to be inherent m 
the human organization, or to result from an ir- 
resistible fate and necessity Thus the free and 
accountable agency of man was theoretically ob- 
scured, and practically also, as far as the image of 
God, which IS never wholly effaced, can be ob- 
scured by theoretic error and moral corruption. 

The publication of Christianity cast new light 
upon the condition and relations of man. While, 
by reveakng a remedy, it implied his helpless- 
ness and need, on the other hand, by offering 
pardon, it implied his guilt and exposure to punish- 
ment, and by appealing to the divine portion in 
man it awakened him from his apathy as to moral 
obligation and effort The whole nature of the 
Christiai? remedyi^ consistmg not of magical or 
physical influences — which would have been re- 
quisite had man been under a natural necessity 
of sinning — ^but of moral means, calling our mord 
faculties into exercise, contamed an imphed con- 
tradiction to the pagan and Manichean philo- 
sophy, and struck at the root of every view which 
derives evil from a necessity of nature rather 
than from the perverted use of our moral 
powers. 


Fiom these considerations it maybe explained 
that the early Greek fathers should have insisted 
so disproportionately upon the freedom of the 
human will, though they by no means went into 
the Pelagian excess of ascribing to it an inde- 
pendency on divine grace. Had they been placed 
in as immediate contact with the stoical or pha- 
risaical doctrine of human self-sufficiency, as with 
the Pagan and Gnostic idea of natural necessity, 
they would, doubtless, have given to man’s inability 
and dependence on God that place which human 
freedom and power now hold in their system. 

As it was, the excess to which the Greek fa- 
thers carried this point laid the foundation for the 
divergency between the Eastern and Western 
churches, which will appear in the sequel of this 
sketch 

With regard to the anthropological views of 
the Greek fathers of this period, cf. Neander, 
Kirchengeschichte, b. i., Abth. iii. s. 1049 — 1060. 
Tk] 

II. Opinions of the eai ly Latin Fathers , and the 
Doctnne of Belarus 

We find that most of the ancient Latin fathers 
agreed with this simple doctrine of the Greek 
church. So Hilary, of the fourth century , nor 
were any objections made to him before the time 
of Augustine, near the beginning of the fifth 
century. We find, however, m Africa, even be- 
foie the time of Augustine, some traces of the 
peculiar expressions and sentiments which were 
afterwards formed by him into a system, which 
he held in opposition to that of Pelagius. Ter- 
tulhan, who in the rest of his system does not 
differ from the Greeks, opposes gratiam divinam 
to natura, and says that the vis gratice is potentior 
natura, (the natural powers of men,) De Anima, 
c. 21. He, however, allows to man hberi arbitni 
potestaterm Cypnan, in the third century, comes 
still nearer to the opinions of Augustine. And 
indeed there must have been many in Africa 
before and at the time of Aiigustme who held the 
essentials of his system. 

This induced Pelagius, (who was a native of 
Britain, but who was extensively read m the 
works of the Greek fathers,) in the beginning of 
the fifth century, to analyze and collate the doc- 
trines of the Greek fathers, and especially of 
Origen, and to draw consequences from them 
which they themselves had not authorized. He 
taught that three things should be distinguished 
in man, the posse, velle, and agere For the 
faculty or power to do good men are indebted 
to God alone {gratice), who had granted it to 
human nature. To will and to act depends upon 
man himself. Still men are so assisted by the 
grace of God that their willing and acting is fa- 
cilitated, But the means which God makes use 
of in affording his aid are doctnna and revelatio. 
He made this last point more prominent than 
any of the teachers who had preceded him and 
this was well. But in other points he deviated 
from the doctrine of the Bible— viz., (a) by deny- 
ing natural depravity ^ {b) by deriving our abihty 
to do good solely or principally from the power 
with which ,Dur nature was originally endowed 
by God; (c) and by allowing to God no real in- 
strumentality m the conversion and sanctification 
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of men. According to this system, God works 
only by means of the Christian doctrme — i. e., he 
IS the author of this doctrme, which contains 
more powerful motives than any other. 

Against this system Augustine contended. In 
Africa, councils were held in opposition to Pela- 
gius, in which his doctrine was condemned. The 
Christians of the Eastern church, of Palestine 
and elsewhere, did not, however, assent to this 
decision ; and the same is true of many in the 
Latin churches beyond the bounds of Africa, 
and at first* even of the Roman bishop himself 
This was owing, partly to the extravagant zeal 
of Augustine, and to the mixture of many erro- 
neous opinions m his system , and partly to the 
guarded and ambiguous phraseology of Pelagius, 
by which he concealed his departures from the 
scriptural doctrine But at length Augustine suc- 
ceeded so far in his efforts, that the doctrine of 
Pelagius was condemned, and the condemnation 
confirmed by the Emperor. And thus the theory 
of Augustine obtained the predommance, at least 
in the West. 

Ill Augustine's Doctrine ? especting Ch ace 

(1) He held that human nature is so depraved 
(s 79) that it no longer possesses freedom of 
will in spiritual thmgs (carere hhero arhitrio in 
spiniuahhus) — i. e , is unable to understand 
spiritual things^ (the truths of salvation contained 
in the scriptures,) or to act conformably with 
them, without the divine instructions contained 
in the scriptures, and the gracious assistance of 
God, although he may possess freedom m natural 
things (liberum arbiinum habere in naturalihus) 
— 1 . e , he may learn God from nature and reason, 
and fulfil many of his duties. The Bible, too, 
teaches that the wicked come at length to such 
a habit of sinning that they become the slaves of 
sin, (John, viii 32, 36 , Rom vii. 23,) and that 
they can be delivered from this slavery only by 
faith in Jesus Christ and by divine assistance. 
Since now Augustine was led, by opposition to 
Pelagius, to exaggerate the doctrine of natural 
depravity, (vide s. 79, 80,) he represented the 

I assistance afforded by God in the improvement 

I of man as truly compulsory, and of such a nature 
as to infiinge upon human freedom. The an- 
cient fathers, on the other hand, held to to avri- 
^ovawv, understanding by this term, or the term 
liberum arbitrium, (which Tertullian first bor- 
rowed from a term in Roman law,) the power of 
man to choose good or evil freely and without 
compulsion. This view was universally held in 
the East, and in the West, too, before the Pela- 
gian controversies. 

(2) Augustine made a careful distmction be- 
tween nature and grace. Vide s. 129, II, and 
Morus, p. 234, note 2. Grace alone can renew 
man, he can do nothing for this end by the 
powers of mere nature And it is true, in a cer- 
tain sense, according to the Bible, that man alone 
cannot deliver himself s that by his own unaided 
powers he cannot renew himself. *But Augustine 
went further than this, and the additions which 
he made are not scriptural. Man, he said, can 
do nothing which will at all conVibute to his 

; spiritual recovery. He is like a lump of clay, or 

I a statue, without life or activity Hence, he de- 


nied virtue and salvation t(^ the hea'th'ie^, and to 
all who are not enlightened bv griLck> Vide 
s. 121. " 

(3) This divine grace, which alone is able, to 
renew the heart, is described by Augustine as 
efficav and suffieiens — i. e., alone sufficient to 
overcome the power of sin, (in which Augustine 
was right,) and also as irresistibilis. For he con- 
ceived grace to be the direct operation of divine 
omnipotence, acting in a miraculous manner, 
qua voluntatem hominum mdeclinabih vi ad bona 
trakat 

(4) Augustine made a threefold division of 
grace, founded on the doctrine which he held m 
opposition to Pelagius, that to will, to he able, and 
to perform, depend solely on divine grace — viz , 
(a) gratia excitans or incipiens, that grace which 
renders the human will inclined to faith, excites 
good emotions, and produces the beginnings of 
faith. Other names given to this incipient grace 
are, prceveniens, pulsans, irahens, vocans, prcepa- 
rans. (b) Operans or efficiens, that grace which 
imparts faith and new spiritual powers for the 
performance of duty. God produces good desires 
and determinations in man by the truths of the 
Christian religion, (c) Co-operans, perficiens, or 
assistans, that by which the believer is assisted 
after his conversion, so that he wiU be able to 
perform good works, and to persevere in faith. 

Augustine differed from all the theologians 
who had preceded him, m teaching that grace 
anticipated the human will, (prcevenire voluntatem ) 
This may be understood in a very just and scnp- 
tural sense But Augustine meant by it nothing 
less than that the first good desires and determi- 
nations to amend are miraculously produced, or 
infused into the heart by divine grace ; whereas 
the earlier theologians had uniformly taught 
that God gives man, in the use of means, oppor- 
tunity to repent, and that he guides and assists 
m this work by his own agency ; hut that man 
himself must be active, and must form the reso- 
lution to repent, and have a disposition to do so , 
in which case divine mercy will come to his re- 
lief, ((quod voluntas hominum pri^veniat auziha 
gratice ) To this view, however, Augustine could 
not consent, because he denied all power to the 
human will. In this work, man, in his view, is 
entirely But many of his followers in the 
West differed from him in this particular, and ad- 
hered to the more ancient representation. After- 
wards they were frequently numbered with the 
Semi-Pelagians, and in the sixth century their 
doctrine was condemned. 

(5) With respect to the manner in which sa\ mg 
grace operates, Augustine believed that in the 
case of those who enjoy revelation, grace com- 
monly acts hy means of the word, or the divine 
doctrme, but sometimes directly,‘hec^\i^e God is not 
confined to the use of means. Dn this itiint there 
was great logomachy. Real conversions, even in 
such extraordinary cases as that of Paul, are 
effected hy the word of God, and the believing 
reception of it j although the circumstances under 
which the word is brought home to the heart may 
be extraordinary. 

(6) Augustine connected all these doctiines 
with his theory respecting the unconditional decree 
of God, respecting which vide s. 32. He taught 
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that the anticipating «nd efficient grace of God 
depend not at all upon naan and his worthiness, 
(susceptibility,) but solely on the decree of God. 
God, according to his own will, elected some, 
from all eternity, from the whole mass of man- 
kind, in order to make them vessels of mercy, 
(susceptible of his grace ;) while from others he 
withholds this renovating grace, that they may 
be vessels of wrath. He imparts, indeed, to aU 
the anticipating grace , but efficient grace only to 
a few — viz , the elect. Of this procedure none 
can complain , for God is not bound to bestow 
his grace upon any. Thus the efficacy (efficacia') 
of grace on the heart is made by him to depend 
on the unconditional decree of God, (ah electione 
Dei,) and also the opposition (resisientia) of men , 
the latter on the decretum reprobatioms. For God 
does not will to exert the whole power of his 
grace upon the heart of those who prove repro- 
bate. Why he does not we are unable to deter- 
mme ; this is one of the unfathomable mysteries 
of the divine decrees Such doctrines as these 
are distinctly expressed in many of the writings 
of Augustine, — as in his work, De predestinahone 
Sanctorum. He is not, however, at all times con- 
sistent with himself , and feeling how hard his 
doctrine is, sometimes expresses himself less 
severely. [For a more complete view of the 
system of Augustine, cf the Jan No of Bib Re- 
pository, for 1833., Art. Augustine and Pelagius ] 

rv. Controversies on Partieula) Points in the Augus- 
tinxwn System 

The system of Augustine respectmg grace was, 
taken as a whole, made fundamental in the 
Western church in the ages succeeding his. 
Some adopted it entire, others only in part , most, 
however, dissented from it in some particulars, 
and lowered it down, so to speak. They retained 
many of his terms, but employed them in a more 
just and scriptural sense. Others, on the con- 
trary, adopted the system of Pelagius, or endea- 
voured to compose a new system by combining 
his opimons with those of Augustine The prin- 
cipal points on which a difference of opinion ex- 
isted in the Latin church were the followinar — 

VIZ , 

(1) The doctrine oi predestination Although 
Augustine believed in unconditional decrees, this 
doctrine never became universal in the Latin 
church. Most of the members of this church, 
until the nmth century, held only to those pas- 
sages in his works in which he expressed himself 
with less rigour. But m the ninth century, when 
Gottschalk began to advocate unconditional de- 
crees strenuously, a vehement controversy arose 
Vide s. 32, note. His principal opponents were 
Rabanus Maurus, Hinkmar, and others, who 
justly derived predestination from God’s fore- 
knowledge of the free actions of men. In this 
opinion they had many followers, though a large 
! number still adopted the theory of Augustine, 
i after moderating and modifying it in various 
ways. To this party Peter of Lombardy and 
other schoolmen belonged. Luther and Melanc- 
thon (as well as Calvin and Beza) were at first 
strong Augustiruans ; but they afterwards aban- 
doned his doctrine of predestination, while Calvin 
and Beza still adhered to it, and made it a doctrine 


I of their church. Vide the sections above cited. 
Between the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
the most violent controversies on this subject 
raged in the Romish church, between the Jan- 
senists, who were zealous Augustmians, and the 
Jesmts in the Netherlands and France The 
latter agreed very nearly in sentiment with Ra- 
banus, and had many supporters. 

(2) The doctrine of the freedom of the human 
will and its relation to the operations of grace. 
On this subject there are three principal systems. 

First, The Augustinian, which allows to man 
no freedom of will in spiritual things, according 
to the statement above made , No. in The stre- 
nuous adherents of Augustme above named en- 
tirely agreed with him in this particular , and the 
doctrine of the entire inability of man in spiritual 
things, in the sense of Augustine, was zealously 
advocated by the Dominicans, who in this fol- 
lowed Thomas Aquinas Out of this arose the 
violent controversy which prevailed in the six- 
teenth and seventeenth centuries, de auxiliis gra- 
tice, between the Dominicans and Netherland 
theologians on the one side, and the Jesuits and 
their adherents on the other, and afterwards, in 
the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries, between 
the Jesuits and Jansemsts. Luther, with Carl- 
stadt and some others of his coadjutors, belonged 
at first to this high party The former defended 
this doctrine in his book, De servo arhitrio, against 
Erasmus. Afterwards, however, his views be- 
came very much more moderate, and he retained 
but little more of the doctrine of Augustine than 
the terms in which it was expressed. He was 
followed by a large number of the theologians of 
his church. 

Secondly. The scholastic system. Most of the 
schoolmen endeavoured to moderate the theory 
of Augustme. They taught that grace is indeed 
powerful and efficacious, but that man is not com- 
pelled by it, and can resist it. The assent of the 
human will must accompany grace, without which 
It is inefficacious They allowed, therefore, the 
freedom of the will in a certain sense. They held 
that the will of man can either follow or resist 
grace , while still they admitted that grace has a 
certain influence in the renovation of man, not 
mdeed miraculous, but yet acting physically m 
connexion with the divine word. They were fol- 
lowed afterwards in the Romish church by the 
great body of the Jesuits, who on this account 
were involved m much controversy with the Do- 
minicans, Jansenists, and others, who were strict 
Augustinians, and by whom they were accused 
of inclining to Pelagianism. At the time of the 
Reformation, in the sixteenth century, this theory 
prevailed far and wide in the Romish church, and 
was defended by Eck and Erasmus against Lu- 
ther It was adopted by Melancthon, and ex- 
pressly avowed by him after the death of Luther, 
and by the theologians of his school in the six- 
teenth century. Others, however, would not 
swerve from th§ earlier system of Luther, though 
the difference which now existed between the two 
parties was more in words than in reality. This 
doctrme was called by the latter synergism, and its 
advocates synergists, because they taught that the 
operations of grace are accompanied by the action 
of the human will. The principal advocate of 




state into which man is brought by the redemption. 407 j; 

tliis syBergism was Victorin Stngel, and its prin- 
cipal opponent Flacius. Since that period the 
opinions on both sides have assumed a much more 
moderate shape, and a great deal of logomachy 
has ceased , but there still remains a difference 
of opinion on this point in the protestant as well 
as in the catholic church 

Thirdly The system of Pelagius Many think 
that this system is better than any other to re- 
move the contradiction between human freedom 
and the influences of grace Pelagius entirely 
denies any ph^-sical influence of grace, and any 
alteration of the will effected by means of it God, 
indeed, operates on men, but merely through the 
(natural) power of the truths of religion, of which 
he is the author Man has ability both to under- 
stand these truths and live according to them, and 
also ability to sin And this is the freedom of 
will essential to man God causes the renovation 
of the heart, but merely through the influence of 
Christian doctrine, inasmuch as this doctrine, of 
which God is the author, contains more powerful 
motives to improvement than any human systems 
Vide the Estimate, No ii. ad fin. Many modern 
theologians have received this system entirely, 
and some have undertaken to interpret the com- 
mon ecclesiastical formulas and the Augustinian 
phraseology in conformity with it Respectmg 
these controversies and systems vide the works of 
Vossius, Sirmond, Mauguin, Serry, Norisius; also 
the works of Semler, Walch ( Ketzergeschichte), 
Rosier (Bibliothek der Kirchenvater), and others. 
[Cf Neander, Kirchengesch b. ii. Abth. ui. 
Bretschneider, b. ii. s. 606 — Tk,] 

V. Later Histoi y of this Doctrine 

Since the seventeenth, and especially since the 
eighteenth century, many theologians of the pro- 
testant church have laboured to cast light on the 
doctrine of the operations of grace and the effi- 
cacy of the divine word, and to exhibit this doc- 
trine in a manner correspondent with the princi- 
ples of modern philosophy. Some have declared 
themselves decidedly m favour of the Pelagian 
system. Others have adopted it only in part, or, 
while they have held it, have disgmsed their be- 
lief by using the terms of the Augustinian or scho- 
lastic theory in an entirely different sense from 
what belongs “to them, m reality denying physical 
influence. In this point, however, the protestant 
church is agreed, that the Holy Spirit does not 
act immediately, but mediately, through the word, 
s. 130, 11. So clearly do the symbols teach. 
Morus, p. 231, n. 1. Stiff there is a great diver- 
sity of opinion on the question about the manner 
in which the Holy Spirit acts through the word, 
and on the question whether these operations may 
be denominated supernatural, and in what sense 
On these points there are two principal theories 
prevalent in the protestant church. 

(1) Many hold that although grace operates 
through the word, there is still connected with 
the word a special power of the Holy Spirit, m 
enlightening and converting men. This power, 
however, is never exerted without, but always in 
connexion with the word, Conjunctum cum usu 
doctrines auxilium Dei, quod lUe fert uteMibus ea, 
Morus, p. 228, note. The greater part, though 

not all of the early protestant and Lutheran 1 
theologians, were of this opinion. So Melanc- i 
thon. Some gave such a turn to this doctrine ’ 
that they were suspected of fanaticism This | 
was the case with Herm Rathmann, a Lutheran ' 
pieacher in Dantzig, who affirmed in his work, | 
“ Gnadenreich Chnstif 1621, that man is so de- i 
praved that the Word of God can by itself exert I 
no power on his heart, unless the almighty power j 
of the Holy Spirit is connected with it Upon 1 
this a great controversy arose in the seventeenth 
century. Some, too, of the party of the pietists, 
in the eighteenth century, expressed themselves 
so -vaguely on this point that they were suspected 
of fanaticism. But, in fact, neither their opinions, 
nor that of Rathmann, can propel ly be called 
fanatical. Fanatics and enthusiasts believe in 
an illumination and renovation of man effected 
immediately by God, without the use of the word, 
or the truths of the holy scriptures, of which 
consequently they speak with disregard. So, 
e. g , the Quakers. Vide Morus, p. 231, s. 5, for 
a brief view of their system. 

Many modern theologians have entirely de- 
parted from these views, (vide No 2 ,) while, on 
the other hand, many have adhered to the more 
ancient theory, and defended it against all attacks. 

E. g , C. A. Bertlmg, Vorstellung was die Lu- 
thensche Kirche von der Kraft der heiligen 
Schrift lehre ; Dantzig, 1756, 4to. The author of 
the “ Freundschaftliche Unterredungen ubei die 
Wirkungen der Gnade,” 2te Ausg. 4 thl , Halle, 
1774, 8vo. Also the “ Briefe uber die Wirkun- 
gen der Gnade,” by the same author, which is 
the best work in favour of this theory. Gotti. 
Christ. Storr, “ De Spiritus Sancti m mentibus 
nostris efficientia, et de momento ejus doctnnae 
Tubingen, 1777, 4to. Cf. Gehe, Diss. maug de 
argumento quod pro divinitate rehgionis Chris- 
tiansB ab experientia ducitur ; Gottingen, 1796. 

This theory, however little it may accord with 
the prevailing principles of modern philosophy, 
is strongly supported by many passages of scrip- 
ture, s. 130, s 131, II 4. 

(2) Others, on the contrary, hold that the 
divine and supernatural (though they do not like 
to make use of this word) power of the word of 
God, by which man is converted, is not to be 
looked for m connexion with the word, but as 
belonging to the word itself. They thus con- 
sider the power by which man is renewed and 
made holy, to be in no sense a physical, but 
rather a logico-moral power. This opinion, which 
is fundamentally Pelagian, was ingeniously de- 
fended in the seventeenth century by Claud 
Pajon, a reformed theologian of Orleans , it led, 
however, to much controversy. This opinion 
was first fully exhibited in the Lutheran church, 
after the eighteenth century, by Joh. Ernest. 
Schubert, in his “ Unterricht von der*Kraft der 
heiligen Schrift Helmstadt, 1753, 4to. It was 
against this work that Bertling wrote Cf. No I. 

It was afterwards defended by Spalding, ‘‘ Ueber 
den Werth der Gefuhle m Christenthum,” and by 
Eberhard, “ Apologie des Sokrates,” thl, i., in. 
The most copious and learned work on this sub- 
ject IS, Junkheim, “ Von dem Uebernaturlichen 
in den Gnadenwiikungen,” Erlangen, 1775, 8vo. 
This theory has been adopted by most modern 
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theologians of the protestant church, and essen- 
tially even by Morus. They frequently employ, 
indeed, the ancient phraseology and formulas, but 
in a different sense from that m which they were 
originally used — a sense which is considered by 
them more rational, i e., more conformed to the 
philosophical system adopted by these modern 
theologians. We shall now give a brief his- 
torical account and illustration of this theory, 
which at present is the most popular and current 
among protestant theologians, adding, however, a 
critique as we pass along. 


i 


SECTION CXXXIII. 

EXHIBITION OF THE MODERN THEORY RESPECTING 
THE DlVlNITV OP THE OPERATIONS OP GRACE, AND 
THE POWER OP THE WORD OP GOD.* 


f 


I Eow does God act in promoting the Moi al Improve- 
rrent and Peifection of Men ? and m what conuUs 
the Dmmty of the Opei ationi, of Gi ace ? 

(1) Gob does not act m such a way as to 
infringe upon the free will of man, or to interfere 
with the use of his powers. Vide Phil li 12, 13. 
Consequently, God does not act on man imme- 
diately, producing ideas in their souls without the 
preaching or reading of the scriptures, or in- 
fluencing their will m any other way than by the 
understanding Did God operate in any other 
way than through the understanding, he would 
operate miraculously and irresistibly And the 
practice of virtue under such an influence would 
have no internal worth ; it would be compelled, 
and consequently incapable of reward. But ex- 
perience teaches that the work of reformation 
and holiness is not effected violently and at once, 
but by degrees , which could not he the case if 
God acted irresistibly and miraculously. Expe- 
rience teaches, too, that man can resist; and so 
the* Bible says expressly, Matt, xxni 37 , Heh 
111 8, seq. , John, vii 17; Acts, vu. 51. We 
find, also, that the moral refoimation of man can- 
not take place without earnest and zealous effort, 
(the working out of salvation with fear and 
trembling, Phil ii ,) or the vigoious exercise of 
one’s own poweis , and that man must be any- 
thing rather than passive and inactive in this 
matter. The Bible teaches the same thing, and 
so requires of men that they should reform, 
change their heart, Acts, n 38 , vui. 22. It ex- 
horts them to increase in knowledge and virtue 
Ephes 11 10 , Tit. ii 17 , 1 Pet. n. 1, 2, seq! 
And for what purpose has God given to man the 
direct revelation of his will, if it is not to be 
used and employed by God himself in promoting 
the salvation of men? Hence all genuine pro- 
testant theologians, on whatever other points 
they may differ, are agreed in this. 

(2) The divinity in the operations of grace 
consists, 

{a) In the doctrine revealed by God. For by 
means of this, faith is excited and preserved in 


* How fai T assent to tins theory, either on scnptural 
previous sections 

Where I a^neewithat entirely, I shall state it as mv 
opinion , wherever it appears to me erroneous— i e not 
demonstrable irom the Bible-1 shall give itasthe opi- 


men. This doctrine could not have been dis- 
covered by man without a divine revelation , and 
God IS the author of all the effects which result 
from It. In the same way we properly ascribe 
to a discourse, or to a great writer, all the bene- 
ficial effects which may result from his discovery 
or writings, and regard him as the author of these 
effects All this is true ; hut this is not all which 
the Bible teaches on this subject The Bible 
teaches that besides this there is an agency of 
God connected with divine truth and accompany- 
ing it ; or that there is connected with the divine I 
word an operation of God on the hearts of men, 
having for its end their improvement and holi- 
ness. Vide s. 131, II 4. 

(IS) In the wise and beneficent external institu- 
tions which God has established, by which man is 
led to the knowledge of the truth, and his heart 
IS prepared and inclined to receive it. Who can 
fail to recognise the divme hand in these ex- 
ternal circumstances, by which so powerful an 
influence is exerted upon us , and which are 
often entirely beyond our own control ^ How 
much does the moral culture and improvement of 
men depend on birth, parentage, early instruc- 
tion, education, society, example, natural powers, 
adversity, or prosperity I Vide s 131, II. 4. 
These circumstances are frequently mentioned in 
the Bible, Rom. ii 4, seq. Hence it follows that 
God has made vise arrangements for the good of 
man, which may properly be called grace, inas- 
much as they are proofs of his undeserved good- 
ness. It follows also that God withholds his 
assistance from none, and that the work of moral 
renovation is effected in a manner entirely 
adapted to our moral nature, not forcibly, irre- 
sistibly, instantaneously, but gradually. Vide 
s. 126, seq. 

Now, so far ds the end which God has in view, 
in wisely ordering these circumstances and ap- 
pointing these means, is attained — i. e., when man 
does not himself resist their influence, this grace 
may he called efficacious. Still it is exerted in 
such a way that no one is compelled. Grace never 
acts irresistibly The renewal of man is effected 
by God through the Christian doctrme, the in- 
fluence of which can he resisted, because it acts 
on the will through the understandmg ; and the 
will IS not necessarily determined, but only ren- 
dered disposed to determine Itself for a particular 
object. In the physical world the law of suffi- 
cient reason and of necessity prevails, m the 
moral world, the law oi freedom. God, therefore, 
who himself has given this law, will not act in 
contradiction to it. Frequently, however, one 
cannot prevent the good impressions and emo- 
tions which arise on hearmg or reading the truths 
of the Christian religion , just as he is unable to 
prevent the sensations or ideas which external 
objects produce in his mind, through the senses 
This observation, which is founded on the nature 
of the human soul, gave rise to the position which 
was taken in the controversies between the Jan- 
senists and Jesuits , graham non esse irresisti- 
bilem, sed inevitahilem For although man can- 
not prevent in every case good impressions and 
emouons, he is able to prevent the consequences 
of them in actual reformation. 


I, 




STATE INTO WHICH MAN IS BROUGHT BY THE REDEMPTION. 


‘ II I)i what manner does God operate on the heart of man 
throvgh the Woi d, in promoting his Moral Improve- 
ment ? 

On this point theologians are divided. 

(1) The natural power of truth acts first on 
the human understanding The Christian doc- 
trine makes us acquainted with God, with his 
feelings towards us, and with what he requires 
of us. It dehvers us from ignorance and preju- 
dice. For all this we are indebted to God God 
gave us these instructions that they might have 
an effect upon us — i e., that they might act 
powerfully on the will, and excite in us good feel- 
ings and resolutions Thus the consideration of 
the divine promises revealed in Christianity 
tends to lead our minds to repose confidence in 
God. The consideration, too, of these promises, 
and the examination of our conduct by the divine 
precepts, produces sorrow and repentance. 
These precepts and promises, which the Chns- 
tian religion makes known, are adapted to pro- 
duce zeal for virtue or hohness. At first our 
powers for goodness are weak , but by exercise 
they increase in strength and become confirmed. . 
Vide Art xi. All this takes place according to 
the natural laws of the human mind; but the 
effect produced does not cease on this account to 
be the work of God. 

(2) But the New Testament always ascribes 
to the Christian religion a greater power and 
efficacy in rendering men virtuous and happy 
than to any truth ever discovered or taught by 
man, or supported merely by arguments of hu- 
nian wisdom. Thus Paul says, Romans, i. 16, 
tvayykXLOv Xpicrrou is dvvapig 0fou elq criorr}- 
piav Travrl rtp Tnurevovri. In 1 Cor. i. and ii. 
he shews that the gospel had produced greater 
effects than any human system ev er did or could 
produce, although exhibited in the most eloquent, 
forcible, and convmcing manner. Cf. John, 
VL 63, and John, lii. Experience and history 
confirm this Philosophers and moralists, who 
depend upon the internal strength and validity 
of their systems derived from human wisdom, 
have never been able to accomplish such great 
and wonderful results as the Chiistian religion 
has produced, although exhibited without elo- 
quence or human wisdom. What merely human 
teacher of morals could ever boast of so great 
and remarkable an effect from his instructions as 
we read of in Acts, ii 37, and viii 27 — 38 ? And 
whence is all this ? Some have thought it to be 
owing to the divine authority on which the Chris- 
tian doctrine is published. This authority, they 
I say, exerts more influence on one who acknow- 
ledges it, and removes doubts and difficulties moie 
easily, than the most convincing arguments and 
the most eloquent address, which depend on no- 
thing more than mere human authority. But 
why have not other rehgions, which have also 
been published on divine authority, produced these 
same effects ? This divine authority cannot 
therefore be the only ground of the difference. 
With this must be connected the internal excel- 
lence of the rehgion itself, and the salutary na- 
ture of itSi doctrines. These two taken together 
I constitute the whole cause, so far at least as it is 
externally visible, of the facts under consideration. 


But even these do not satisfactorily account for 
all the effects produced by the Christian doctrine , 
they are not assigned by the holy scriptures as 
the principal cause from which these effects are 
explicable. The scriptures teach that the cause 
of these gieat effects does not he merely in the 
power and weight of the doctrines of Christianity, 
and the evidence by which they are supported, 
but principally in the almighty power and influence 
of God, who through the Christian doctnne 
works in the souls of men. Vide s. 131, II 4 
This efficacy of the dmne doctnne is called m 
theology, the power (vis, eflicacia) of the divine 
word. 

(3) Inferences drawn from the preceding state- 
ment. 

(a) The power of the word of God, or the 
agency of the Holy Spint, is not physical but 
logico-moral—i. e., the Holy Spirit acts upon the 
human soul in a manner conformed to our ra- 
tional and moral nature. This influence is 
founded in the knowledge of the truths of Chris- 
tianity, and of the motives contained in it, by 
which the human will is drawn, but not com- 
pelled To this is added, on the part of man, the 
firm conviction of the divine origin and autho- 
rity of this doctrine, and of the divine superin- 
tendence by which its effect on him is increased. 
Power to convince and reform is imparted to 
and connected with the Christian doctrine in the 
same way as power to germmate and grow is 
given to seed, and power to heal, to medicine. 

This last statement is in itself true and scrip- 
tural. Cf. Mark, iv. 28. But it is not incon- 
sistent with the other equally scnptural view of 
the influence of God on the heart of man. For 
he does not act on us otherwise than by means 
of the Christian doctrine, and consequently not 
in a compulsory and irresistible manner, but in 
a manner conformed to the moral nature of man, 
although the internal modus of his agency may 
be inexplicable to us. And who can explain the 
internal modus of the effects produced by God in 
the natural worlds John, iii. 8. Vide s. 131, 
II. 4. To believe, therefore, that there is an 
infiuxum (vim physicam, or as others express it, 
more guardedly, physico-anahgam,') is, according 
to what has now been said, not contrary to scrip- 
ture, but conformed to it, 

^ (6) But however powerful the operation of the 
divine word, and of God by means of his word, 
may be, man himself must not, in the meantime, 
be inactive and sluggish ; Phil, ii 12 , 13. For 
the effect of the divme influence on the heart of 
any one depends on his making a right use 
and proper application of the divine doctrine, 
and on his whole conduct in regard to these di- 
vine influences. If he disregards these influ- 
ences, and neglects to improve them in the 
proper manner, he can no more he benefited by 
them than one can be satisfied and nourished 
without the use of food. Such is the uniform 
representation of the Bible. Vide Mark, iv. 20, 
seq. ; Luke, viii. 15, Xoybv Iv Kapdca 

KaXy Kal dyaQy, to embrace and obey the tmm 
with an upright and sincere heart. 

(c) Theologians call the operations of grace 
supernatural. By this they cannot mean to de- 
note a direct, and of course irresistible, agency 
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of God in the sonl of man, or anything properly 
miraculous. This term cannot, therefore, be 
taken here in that strict sense in which philoso- 
phers use it According to the Pelagian theory, 
these influences can be so called only because 
they are exerted through the divine doctrine 
which is supernaturally revealed, (in respect, 
therefore, to the means by which they are ex- 
erted ,) and hence are more efficacious than mere 
unassisted reason could be. Thus we call super- 
natuial knowledge, that for which we are in- 
debted to divine revelation, and natural, that to 
which we can attain through our own reflection 
According to the theory of the ancient theolo- 
gians, which is more accordant with the holy 
scriptures, with Christ, and the apostles, these 
influences are also called supernatural, because 
they cannot be explained by any of the known laws 
of nature; John, in. 8; 1 Cor. i. 2. Vide s. 131, 
II 4. In respect to the manner in which the 
influences of grace are exerted on the human 
soul, a manner entirely suited to its moral na- 
ture, the operations of grace may, indeed, be 
denominated natural, as they are by Eberhard, 
m his “ Apologie des Socrates ” 

(d') Theologians distinguish between nature 
and grace. In this they follow Augustine Vide 
s. 132, II But they have differed very much 
in determining what are the motus gi'atice, and 
what the motus natures, and how they can be dis- 
tinguished. The common opinion has been, that 
the doings of the unconverted, even their 
virtues, flow from their nature, and therefore, 
according to Augustine, are not pleasing to God, 
or capable of reward. Of the actions of the re- 
generate only can it be said that they are accept- 
able in his sight, and flow from the influences 
of grace Vide Spener, Vom TJnterschied der 
Natur und Gnade *, Erfurt, 1715, But there are 
difficulties attending this opinion, s. 125 To 
determine the marks by which nature and grace 
maybe distinguished, the matter can be stated as 
follows , — Everything which we owe to the right 
use of the Christian doctrine, and to the agency 
of God through his truth, is the effect of grace , 
and everything in us which has not its ongin or 
foundation in the use of the divine truth is the 
effect of nature If, then, we can ascertain how 
much we owe to our being instructed in divine 
truth, and to the influences of God by its means, 
we may also know how much we owe to grace 
Proceeding in this way, we do not treat nature 
(or that essential constitution which God has 
given to man) with contemptuous disregard ; nor 
are we compelled, in denying grace to the hea- 
then, to deny decidedly that they had any virtue, 
or can attain to salvation. 

Note, — In popular religious instruction the 
teacher should confine himself to such clear and 
scriptural points as Moms has exhibited, (pages 
236, 237, note 4,) illustrating these by the Bible 
and experience, and 'setting aside all learned 
theological disputes and scholastic terms 
(1) God has endued man with reason and con- 
science. By the aid of these pnnciples, man is 
enabled to leam much respecting the nature and 
will of God, and to act conformably to this correct 
knowledge, Rom. i. 19, 20 j u. 14, 15, seq. 

I (2) But the holy scriptures give us a far more 


perfect knowledge of God and of oiii duty. The 
revealed religion contained in them has much 
which is pecuharly excellent, and which is not 
taught in natural religion. And, according to 
the testimony of the scriptures, God has pro- 
mised his special assistance, support, and guid- 
ance, to those who possess them, and obey the 
precepts contained m them. And this promise 
is confirmed by experience, Rom in. We 
ought therefore thankfully to receive, and faith- 
fully to obey, the instruction contained in the 
holy sciiptures 

(3) No one can understand, discern, or receive 
with approbation the instructions of the holy 
scriptures, unless he is taught the truths contained 
in them, nor can any one obey these instruc- 
tions, unless the hindrances which stand in the 
way of his reception of them, in his understand- 
ing and will, are removed, 1 Cor. ii 14 

(4) To be delivered through divine instruction 
and assistance from our ignorance, our mistakes, 
prejudices, and from our evil passions, is a great 
and invaluable benefit, and we owe tins benefit 
to none but God and the Holy Spirit Vide the 
texts cited, s 130. 

(5) There are, and always will be, great diffi- 
culties and hindrances, both within and without, 
by which our assent to the truths of revelation 
will be weakened, and our progress in holiness 
retarded, and these difficulties and hindrances 
cannot be overcome and removed without the 
constant assistance and support of God, John, 
V. 44; vhi. 43, seq. Ephes. iv. 18, and other 
passages Vide s 130,131. 

(6) We need therefore, in commencing and 
continuing a life of piety, the help, support, and 
guidance of God We ourselves, however, must 
not m the meantime he inactive, but must con- 
scientiously employ the means which God has 
given us, and faithfully obey the instructions and 
directions contained m the Bible, always remem- 
bering that we owe these means of improvement 
and virtue to God only, and that without him we 
can do nothing. Phil. ii. 12, 13. 

[iVo^e. — The opinions of the Lutheran theolo- 
gians since the time of our author have been 
equally diversified as when he wrote, and perhaps 
more so. This is the less strange, as it is now a 
conceded point that their own established stan- 
dards are at variance among themselves on the 
doctrine of the operations of grace. Cf s. 32, 
Note. Henke, Eckermann, and Wegscheider, fol- 
low out the positions of Moms, Junkheim, Mi- 
chaelis,Doederlein,and others, to the full Pelagian 
extreme, and make the grace of God in conver- 
sion to be only that general agency by which he 
has endued man with rational powers, written 
the law upon his heart, instituted Christianity, 
and caused it to be promulgated, and by which, 
in his providential arrangements, he gives to 
every man opportunity and excitement to repent- 
ance Ammon also (Summa, s. 132, 133) makes 
the renewing grace of God to coxr&isi procuratione 
institutionis salutans, excitatione per exempla vir- 
tutis illustria, paupertate, calamitatihus, admoni- 
tionihus amicorum et immicorum. 

^ All these writers agree m making the opera- 
tions of grace merely external, in the way of 
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moral influence, and m denying an immediate 
agency of God upon the human mind. In this, 
their system is stamped with one of the most 
essential features of Pelagianism. Cf Neander’s 
development of the Pelagian system in Part iii. 
of the 2nd vol of his Church History. 

There is another class who are distinguished 
from the former hy admitting an immediate di- 
vine agency in the moral kingdom, though they 
differ among themselves as to the relation of this 
influence to the agency of man, especially at the 
commencement of the life of faith. Bretschneider 
contends strenuously for an immediate divine in- 
fluence as indispensable to conversion At the 
same time, he supposes it to depend upon the 
character and state of the individual who is the 
subject of this influence, whether grace alone 
produces faith in him, or whether he himself con- 
tributes anything towards it. The operations of 
grace, accordingly, are not uniform, but as various 
as the states in which it finds man, from untutored 
barbarism, to the highest degree of illumination 
and refinement enjoyed in Christian lands. Nearly 
the same views are expressed by Reinhard in his 
Theology. 

Neander and Tholuck, as will be o]}vious to 
any attentive reader of their works, hold promi- 
nently, that even m faith there is a divine element 
— that it can by no means result fiom the unaided 
efforts of man , that, besides the general influence 
of Christianity, there is an internal influence of 
the Spirit of God — a drawing of the Heavenly 
Father — ^butthat man also is active in this work, 
and that it is an unw^arrantable assumption to un- 
dertake to settle immovable limits to these two 
conspiring agencies, or to solve the mystery be- 
longing to the secret operations of grace. 

Again Schleiermacher, Marheinecke, and 
others belonging to the more appropriately philo- 
sophical school of theologians, have restored the 
entire system of Augustine as to immediate and 
efficacious grace, and the absolute and unqualified 
dependence of man upon God for the very com- 
mencement of faith. With regard to this class, 
it IS remarkable, that while Augustine and Cal- 
vin rested the proof of this doctrine mainly upon 
scriptural authority, these have been led to adopt 
and now maintain it on grounds purely philoso- 
phical. The weight of the names of such writers 
has raised the Augustinian and Calvimstic theory 
of grace far above the contempt and reproach 
with which It was heretofore treated by the great 
body 0 Lutheran theologians. 

A few extracts, under distmct heads, will shew 
something of the manner in which this doctrine 
is treated byr writers of this class, and how much 
importance is attached by them to the idea that 
the divine influences are immediate^ and not merely 
moral and external. Our extracts are drawn 
from two of the more lucid and popular writers 
The statements of Schleiermacher and others of 
the same school upon this subject, though still 
more decisive on the point in question, are so in- 
timately interwoven with the whole of their sys- 
tem, and receive so much colouring from it, as 
to require more explanation to render them per- 
fectly intelligible than the present limits will allow. 

That such an influence is to he desired, is 
affirmed by Reinhard in the following passage 


from the 4th vol of his “ Moral,” s. 129 — “ When | 
one considers the innate depravity of which man 
is conscious — the w eakness of his moral powers 
hence resulting — the innumerable perversions to 
which those constitutional feelings and propen- 
sities which are in themselves good, are liable, 
the disordered states which arise from these per- 
versions, and which moie or less hinder a true 
moral development — m fine, the many external 
causes which nourish and strengthen depravity, 
and render genuine reformation exceedingly dif- 
ficult, — when one who is in earnest in the work 
of improvement considers all this, he mu<^t feel 
the wish arise, that God would lighten this 
aiduous work, and come in aid of his efforts.” 

Objections having often been made to the pos- 
sihdity of such influences, by Reimarus, Lessing, 
and others, on the ground that violence would 
thus be done to the lutellectual and moral nature 
of man, Bretschneider thus replies . — “ That God 
has power to act inwardly on the souls of men, 
and to awaken ideas in their minds, cannot he 
denied. As the Creator of spirits he knows 
their nature, and how he can operate upon them ; 
and as almighty, he must be able to produce iu 
his creatures any effect which he desires. Hoes 
any one deny this power to God, he erects between 
him and the spiritual world an insurmountable 
wall of partition , and in order to he consistent, 
must deny that God is the governor of the world 
m general, any more than he is of the spiritual 
wmrld. The possibility of an inward agency of 
God upon the world of spirits cannot therefore 
be denied, although the manner in which this 
agency is exerted is inscrutable, which indeed 
IS true as to the manner of all the divine opera- 
tions.” * With what truth now is it presupposed 
that these influences must hamper the free 
agency of the mind, and reduce the subject of 
them to a mere machine ^ Does not the very 
nature of the case require that reason, the reci- 
pient, should actively receive, retain, and appro- 
priate that which is given it? Does not the 
teacher often, in giving instruction to the child, 
suddenly interrupt the course of his thoughts, 
and put him on an entirely new train of ideas ? 
But aie the laws of mind in the child violated 
by this interruption? The teacher, it is said, 
makes use of words. But cannot God, by an | 
adloquiiim internum, cause new thoughts in the ! 
souls of men ? Or are words the only possible way 
by which a Spirit can impart his light to other 
spirits, and teach them.” Dogmatik, h i , s 129, ff. 

But an immediate influence of this kind is not 
only desirable and possible, but also highly pro- 
bable, Here again Bretschneider remarks. — 

“ As God stands in connexion with the material 
world, and hy his most full and perfect life con- 
tinually operates upon it, he must also stand in 
constant connexion with the moral world, other- 
wise there could he no moral government.” Dog- ' 
matik, h. li s. 600 This probability, drawn from 
the co-operation of God in the material world, is 
stated still more strongly by Reinhard. If thei e 
IS an immediate concurrence and agency of God 
m the material world, as generally conceded hy 
German philosophers and theologians, such an 
agency is much more to be expected in the moral 
world, since this is a far more congenial spheie 
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for divine operations. “ In the material sphere, 
the connexion between natural causes and effects 
IS obvious to the senses, and must therefore be 
pimcipally regarded by us, although even here 
the scriptures commonly mention only the highest 
and last cause, which is God. But in the king- 
dom of freedom, there is no such mechanical 
connexion between cause and efiect, but an un- 
impeded intercommunion of beings ft eely acting , 
here, therefore, there can be no reason why we, 
with the scriptures, should not conceive of an 
immediate influence, since such an influence is 
far more adapted than one which is mediate, to 
the sphere of which^ we are now speaking” 
Moral, b. iv. s. 258. * 

But while these writers contend for the fact of 
immediate divine influences in promoting the 
renewal of men, they are careful to guard against 
the perversion of this doctrine by enthusiasts 
and fanatics. The reality of these influences,” 
says Bretschneider, “ cannot be proved from ex- 
perience. The influences of grace, as such, can- 
not be distinguished in consciousness from others ; 
because our consciousness informs us only of the 
effect, and not of its origin , takes note only of 
the change itself which passes within us, but is 
unable to feel whether it comes from God. * * 
As the agency of God m the material world 
always appear to us as natural, and in the effects 
produced we never discern the supernatural cause, 
so his agency in the moral world will always 
appear to us as natural, and conformed to the 
. laws of psychology, and we are unable in our 
consciousness to distinguish him as the acting 
cause.” Dogmatik, b. ii. s 600. Cf Remhard’s 
“ Moral,” b. iv. s 264. 

In this manner do these writers contend for 
the fact of immediate divine influences, by argu- 
ments derived from the need of man, the perfec- 
tions of God, and the analogy of his agency m 
the material universe, and at the same time 
guard against the perversions of this salutary 
opimon by enthusiasts who, in the words of 
Tucker, “ think they can see the flashes of illu- 
mination, and feel the floods of inspiration poured 
on them directly from the divine hand, and who 
undertake to give an exact history of all his 
motions from the very day and hour when he 
first touched their hearts.” 

It may be remarked here, that Kant conceded 
the possibility of immediate operations of grace 
for the conversion of man, but denied that they 
could be either proved or disproved from philo- 
sophy. The belief in such influences he held to 
be useful in awakening the hope that God would 
do for us what we ourselves might be unable to 
accomplish in the work of our moral renovation. 
-Tr.] 

APPENDIX 

OF PRAYER AS A MEANS OF GRACE. 

The doctrine respecting prayer is commonly 
treated m systematic theology in connexion with 
the doctrine of the operations of grace. But as 
the full discussion of this subject belongs rather 
to Christian ethics than to Geology, it has by 


some theologians been either wholly omitted, or 
only cursorily noticed in their systems. On this 
subject we shall make here only the following 
remarks The prayer of Christians is a means 
of grace included under Christian doctrine, and 
not to be separated from it. For the influence of 
prayer is not to be derived from the mere act of 
those who pray. It stands in connexion with the 
power of the religious truths to which prayer 
relates. 

(1) Statement of the philosophical theory res- 
pecting prayer. 

The following is the theory respecting prayer 
which has been adopted in modern times, espe- ' 
cially in the eighteenth century, by Mosheim 
and Morus, and which is held by many philo- 
sophical and theological moralists. One who in- 
stitutes a merely philosophical examination of 
prayer, and passes by all the positive promises to 
the supphcant contained in the holy scriptures, 
and especially in the Christian system, will yet 
allow, if he understands the nature of man, a 
great moral influence to prayer For it is the 
means of reminding us of the great truths of reli- 
gion, and of impressing these truths deeply on 
our hearts. It excites, moreover, a sure and 
grateful confidence in God and his promises, and 
a longing desire after the enjoyment of the bless- 
ings which he has promised. It is therefore, in 
itself, of a most beneficial tendency, and has an 
indescribable influence in promoting moral im- 
provement, and in purifying the heart. A man 
IS not prepared for the blessings which the Chris- 
tian doctrine promises, and is not capable of free, 
moral improvement, unless he acknowledges God 
as the author of them, and has a lively perception 
of these benefits, and an earnest desire to obtain 
them. Now from this desire after divine blessings 
springs the wish, directed to God, that he would 
bestow them upon us, and this is the inward 
prayer of the heart If these feelings are strong 
and vivid, it is common and natural to us to ex- 
press them in words and in the form of an address 
to God, whom we conceive to be present with us, 
and acquainted with our thoughts and wishes. 
(The verbal expression is, however, by no means 
essential to prayer. A soul directed to God is all 
which IS requisite.) By the very act of prayer, 
this vividness of conception is very much height- 
ened, and in this way our desires and our long- 
ings are cherished and strengthened by prayer 
Itself. In this exercise God is made, as it were, 
present with us ; and while we are engaged in 
this duty, we feel as we are accustomed to feel in 
direct intercourse with a person who is near at 
hand listemng*to us, and who by our words and 
requests is rendered favourable towards us and 
becomes mtimate with us. To the philosopher 
all this may appear illusion and imagination, but 
if he looks at experience, which on this subject 
is worth more than all speculation, he will find 
that this aid is indispensable to any one who 
means to make religion a matter of serious and 
lasting interest. Experience shews that good i 
thoughts, purposes, and resolutions, unaccom- 
panied by prayer, amount to nothmg, because 
they leave the heart cold and the mind unaf- 
fected, 

(2) jExamination of this view of prayer, j 
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It IS ti ue that prayer, considered merely as a 
means of improvement, has great moral advan- 
tages — 1 . e , that It has a great effect on onr moral 
improvement, that it withholds from evil, tran- 
quillizes the soul, and is m every way promotive 
of the interests of moiality and sincere religion. 
But It is also true, that it would cease to produce 
these results which are expected from it if we 
should content ourselves 'with this theory -of our 
philosophical moralists, and did not confidently 
hope to obtain the blessings for -which we ask 
One who consideis the often -repeated assurances, 

“ he that asks shall receive,” &c., as delusive, and 
not serious or sincere, will find that he wants an 
inward impulse to prayer. He can exercise no 
earnest desires, no real confidence, and no hearty 
gratitude It is not our business to mquire how 
God can hear and answer our supplications 
without infringing upon his immutability, or 
altering the established course of nature. We 
are to be satisfied with knowing that he can do 
more than we understand, and that he can and 
w ill do everything which he has promised. Such 
considerations, connected personal experience, 
aie enough to secure us against every doubt. 
Neither Christ, nor the other early teachers of 
morals, nor the prophets of the Old Testament, 
ever made use of the motives to piayer, so often 
used at the present day, derived merely from its 
moral advantages Their great motive to prayer 
IS, that it will he heard, upon which they could 
depend as confidently as the child does upon its 
father, when it requests what is needful for it. 
This IS the great motive by which prayer should 1 
be inculcated on the common people and the 
young, otherwise they easily get the erroneous 
impression that prayer, as such, is of no advan- 
tage, and in reality useless, since it is not heard 
On this account Jesus and the other teachers of 
moials and religion in ancient times did wisely, 
both m omitting to mention the motives to prayer 
derived from its moral uses, and in inculcating it 
on the simple ground that it is heard, without phi- 
losophizing upon the question, in what wap it has 
an mjiuence. And certainly Christians do well 
in holding fast to the doctrine of Jesus and of the 
holy scriptures Cf. Cramer, Die Lehre vom 
Gebet, nach Offenbarung und Vemuuft unter- 
sucht, u. s. w : Keil und Hamburgh, 1786, 8vo ; 
and Nitzsch, Diss. inaugural , Ratio qua Christus 
usus est in coramendando precandi officio , Vite- 
berg, 1790 ; also, “ Nonnulla ad historiam de usu 
religiosa precationis morah pertinentia,” by the 
same author, and published at the same place, 
1790, 4to. 

Two points deserve particular cqnsideration in 
this connexion. 

{a) The feeling that prayer is necessary is 
absolutely universal. The history of all nations 
who have had any religion shews that prayer is 
everywhere recognised as an auxiliary to piety, 
which is indispensable and founded in our very 
nature. Experience, too, teaches that those reli- 
'' gions which inculcate frequent prayer, and insist 
upon it as a duty of the first importance, are 
the most practical, and can enumerate among 
their followers more examples of men eminently 
religious and virtuous than other religions which 
make prayer of less importance, and at most pre- 


scribe certain public prayers and set formulas 
Next to the Jewish and Christian religion, the 
Mohammedan has exerted the most influence on 
the heart, because it so strenuously inculcates 
prayei. This religion, next to the Jewish and 
Christian, has had the greatest number of truly 
leligious professors and devout worshippers of 
God. [Cf the work of Tholuck on Ssuffismus, 
or the doctrine of the Ssuffis — a Mahommedan 
sect in Persia — Tr.] 

(b') Chiist makes it the special duty of his fol- 
lowers to supplicate God in his name, and pro- 
mises to them a sure audience, which he would, 
ds It were, procure for them, John, xiv. 13 , xvi. 
23, 24. This duty is inculcated by the apostles 
upon all Christians The sentiment of many pas- 
sages taken togethei is this Pi ay with reference 
to Christ and his work, consequently in belief or 
sure confidence in him and in his promises In 
pra 3 'er we must be deeply convinced that he is 
the author of our salvation, that even now he is 
mindful of our interests, and makes the things for 
which we ask his own, and intercedes with God 
to hear our requests. In this respect he is repre- 
sented as our Paracletus and Advocate with God, 
1 John, 11 . 1. But the blessings which Christianity 
promises to us are not temporal, but spiritual. 
Desire to obtain these is always conformable to 
the divine will, and as far as they are concerned, 
the hearing of prayer is certain. 


ARTICLE XIIL 

ON THE DOCTRINE OF THE CHRISTIAN 
SOCIETY OR CHURCH. 

[The common order is to treat, first, of the sacraments, 
and then of the church , but the reverse order is m many 
respects more natural and propei , for both of these parts 
of divme semce have a principal relation to the church. 
By baptism we are solemnly initiated mto the church , 
and by the Lord’s Supper, the members of the church 
solemnly renew and perpetuate the remembrance of 
Jesus Christ, and of the blessmgs which he has bestowed 
upon the human race. 

SECTION CXXXIV. 

WHAT IS MEANT BY THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, ITS 
OBJECT, ITS NAMES, AND THE DIVISIONS OP THE 
CHURCH COMMON IN THEOLOGY. 

I Idea of t7ie Christian Church , its Object, and an 
Explanation of tis Scriptural Names. 

The Christian church, in the widest sense, may 
be defined to be, the whole number of those who 
agree in worshipping God according to the doctrine 
of Jesus Christ. In this wider sense it agrees 
with the word Christendom Its object is, to 
maintain and perpetuate the Christian dvctnne, 
and by means of ordinances and exercises observed 
in common, to promote the practice of it Such is 
the great body of mankind, that without some 
common duties and some external ordinances, the 
Christian religion could scarcely be maintained 
among them *, certainly it could not be kept from 
totally degenerating. The government and pre- 
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serration of the church are everywhere properly 
ascribed to Christ, as its head The same scrip- 
tural principles are therefore applicable here 
which were above laid down in the doctrine re- 
specting the kingdom of Christ, s. 98. 

The scriptural names of church are, 

(1) ’BicicXrjaia, This term is used by the Greeks 

to denote an assembly of men, called together on 
the authority of the magistracy ; from hicaXku), 
evoco, convoeo—e. g., Acts, xix. 32, 39. The He- 
brew bnj7 is used in the same way, especially in 
the books of Moses, and is commonly translated 
in the Septuagint by kKKXrjaia, The same is true 
of the Hebrew The term bnj? (rnrp), de- 

noted secondarily all those who belonged to the 
J ewish people, and professed the J ewish religion 
Christians took the word from the Jews, and like 
them used iKKXrjaia to denote (a) particular so- 
cieties of Christians in particular cities or pro- 
vinces-~e. g., aKKXrima. kv ^lEpoffoXyuoig, ic. r^X ^ 
Acts, viii. 1 ; (6) the religious assemblies of these 
societies, and the places in which they met — 
e. g, 1 Cor XI 18, xiv. 19, 28, &c , (c) the 
whole sum of those who profess the Christian re- 
ligion, wherever they maybe — e. g., 1 Cor, xii. 28 , 
Matt. XVI. 18, seq. 

(2) ^vvayojyrj and kmavyayioyri and these, 
too, are used by the Septuagint to render the 
words bnp. and But they were employed by 
the Grecian Jews about the time of Christ to de- 
note their places of prayer, or oratories, and the 
congregations connected with them. Vide Vi- 
tnnga, de Synagoga Vetere, And so we find 
them used in the New Testament, to denote the 
religious assemblies of Christians, and the places 
where they held them— e. g., Heb. x. 25 ; James, 
11 2. These terms, however, were never used, 
like the preceding, to denote the whole of Chris- 
tendom. 

(3) There* were also various figurative names 
employed — e. g., (SaaiXeia ru>v oupavwv, or tov 
Ofou So frequently in the discourses of Christ. 
Vide s 99, 1. But this term denotes not simply 
the Christian rehgion and church , it compre 
bends all to whom belong the rights, duties, and 
the entire blessedness of the pious followers of 
Christ, in this life and the life to come — 
e g, John, m. 3 , Matt v 3. Sw/ia Xpiarov (of 
which he is the KsipaXi ]') — a figurative expression 
used to denote the intimate connexion between 
believers and Christ, and to impress upon them 
the duties of mutual harmony and brotherly love , 
Rom. xii. 5. He is the head, we the members, 
Eph. i. 22, also chap, iw and v. Nao^ 0£oi;, 1 Cor 
iii. 16, 17,— used to describe the dignity and ho- 
Imess of Christians, and the inviolableness of 
their rights. OIkoq Qsov, 1 Pet. iv. 17, seq. Be- 
sides these, all the terms used to designate the 
Israelites as the pecuhar and favourite people of 
God are transferred to Christians in the New 
Testament — e.g.^Xadg Tr^pioucnof, Titus, u. 14, 
Xabg iig TrsptTrotjjcrtv (jrepiTTOirjcrEiog'), 1 Pet. n. 9 ; 
ekXektol, k. t. X. The Israelites were the ancient 
people^ of God, (under the waXaid diaOrjKr],) m 
opposition to the new people of God, (under the 
Kaivin diaBrjKtj ) And this ancient people is al- 
ways regarded as the stock from which the new 
sprung, Rom. xi. 17, seq.,* Acts, xv. 16. And 


on this very account Paul earnestly warns Chris- 
tians, in the passage cited, against despising or 
undervaluing the Jews. 

II Divisions of the Church 

(1) Into universal 33x6. particular The church 
universal comprehends within itself all who pi o- 
fess the Christian doctrine, No. I But since all 
Christians cannot agree respecting doctrines and 
"forms of worship, it is natural that those who do 
agree in these respects should enter into a more 
intimate connexion. Hence have arisen parti- 
cular churches, differing according to place and 
time, doctrme, forms. &c Hence the division of 
the church into the Eastern, Western, Roman, 
African, Papal, Lutheran, Calvimstic, &c. Again , 
these particular churches are subdivided into 
ecclesice singulares, by which are understood the 
separate communions belonging to one particular 
church, since even these often differ according to 
time and place, and even with respect to doctrines 
and usages. Thus we have the Lutheran church 
in Saxony, Brandenburg, Sweden , the Refoimed 
church in England and Switzerland, &c. 

(2) Into the tiue church and Jalse churches, and 
their subdivisions This division must be re- 
tained in abstracto, although it should be apphed 
very cautiously m concreto, or to particular cases. 
We may see, in general, that that (Jhristian church 
deserves eminently the name of the true church 
m which there is an entire agreement with the 
doctrine of Jesus and the apostles. The more it 
obeys Christ in everything which he has com- 
manded, the more worthy is it of this name, Eph. 
V. 23, 24 But there has never been a church 
respecting all whose members this could be said ; 
nor was there any such, even during the times of 
the apostles, as we see from their writings , there 
has never been a particular church wholly free 
from errors and deviations from the doctrine of 
Jesus, Chiist himself declares that in his church 
on earth there will always be error and truth, 
good and evil mingled together. Vide s. 135, 11. 
It is therefore better to say that is th^e true 
church, or, more properly, has the mosttruth, in 
which there is found a nearer agreement with the 
doctrine of Jesus and the apostles than in other 
churches 

On this subject the opinions of Christians are 
so divided that it is impossible to give any general 
characteristic marks of the true church which 
would be approved by all. The definition of the 
true church will always depend upon the indivi- 
dual behef and conviction of every Christian ; 
and each one i^gards that church as true which 
is most accordant with his own views. The fol- 
lowing principles, however, may be of some prac- 
tical importance — 

(a) No one church is in the exclusive posses- 
sion of the truth There are in every church 
faults, defects, and errors j and so it was at the 
time of the apostles, and so it is in all human so- 
cieties and institutions. 

{b) Nor is there, on the other hand, any Chris- 
tian church which is wholly wanting in the truth, 
or which does not profess many useful and im- | 
portant truths, although mixed more or less with 
error. We cannot in this matter judge of the | 
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particular members of a church from the esta- 
blished and received doctrines of their church 
without domg the greatest injustice. In this re- 
spect wrong is often done , for experience teaches 
that there are often good Christians in a church 
which professes many errors, and which has a 
bad constitution ; and, on the contrary, that there 
are often connected with very excellent church- 
establishments those TV ho are unworthy of the 
Christian name These observations have giveij 
occasion to the division of the church into pure 
and impure^ according as more or less errors or 
false principles are embraced. We also speak of 
a corrupt church, by which is meant particularly 
a church in which false moral principles, exerting 
an injurious influence upon the life and Christian 
walk, are mingled with Christian doctrine. It 
remains therefore true, that the separate Chris- 
tian communions are of different value and excel- 
lence according to their greater or less purity in 
doctrine, and according to the greater or less 
adaptedness of their external polity and forms to 
promote moral improvement. It cannot there- 
fore be in itself an indifferent matter to which of 
these one belongs. No one, however, should de- 
sire to make his own individual conviction the 
unconditional rule for all others, and despise and 
condemn those who do not agree with himself. 

(c) If there is no church in which the system 
of doctiine, the regulations, forms of worship, &c., 
are perfect and incapable of improvement, it fol- 
lows that improvements may and ought to be 
made in them whenever and wherever there is 
a necessity for it, and that it is an entirely false 
maxim to adhere invariably to what is ancient, 
and never to alter. It does not belong, however, 
to any particular member, not even to a public 
teacher, to urge his supposed improvements upon 
the church. And correct as is the principle de 
reformatione ecclesicB, in the abstract, its practical 
application is attended with very great diffi- 
culties. 

(d) To unite externally all the different 
churches is not practicable , and even if it could 
be done, would occasion more injury than be- 
nefit. And notwithstanding all the difference as 
to opinion and form in religious matters, mutual 
love and toleration may still exist. This is proved 
by the history of the church in ancient and mo- 
dern times. 

(3) The church is divided into visible and in- 
visible. This division is entirely rejected in 
several of the new systems — e. g, in those of 
Gruner, Doderlem, and others. They seem, 
however, to have taken offence merely at the 
terms. These are, indeed, new ; ’and have come 
into use smce the Reformation. But the thing 
itself which is intended by these terms is weh 
supported, and is as ancient as the Christian 
church itself, and was acknowledged as true 
by Christ and the apostles and the whole early 
church. These terms came into use in the fol- 
lowing way Luther demed that the Romish 
church, according to the doctrine and polity 
which it then professed, is the true church. It 
was then asked. Where then was the true church 
' before hmf To which he answered, that it was 
invisible — i. e., before the Reformation those 
Christians had constituted the true church, and 


held the pure doctrme, who, without regarding 
the authority and commandment of men, had 
followed the scriptures according to their own 
views, had lived piously, and kept themselves 
free from the errors of the puhhc religion ; and 
such persons there always had been, even at the 
most corrupt periods, although they had not 
always been known. It was from this just ob- 
servation that this division arose. Cf. Confess. 
August , Art. vii. and viii , and Apol. A. C. 

Protestants understand by the invisible church 
true Christians, who not only know the precepts 
of Christ, but from the heart obey them. Matt. 
V11.21. This church is not always clearly seen; 
indeed, to speak justly, it is known only to God, 
Col 111 . 3 ; while from the eyes of men, who judge 
only according to the external appearance, it 
is wholly concealed. On the contrary, the visibh 
church consists of all who by profession belong 
externally to the church — i. e , attend pubhc 
worship, partake of the sacraments, See , for 
wherever the Christian doctrme is proclaimed, 
and the rites prescribed by it are observed, there 
the visible church is. Not every one, therefore, 
who belongs to the visible church, even if it be 
one of the best, does on this account belong also 
to the invisible church. For in the visible church 
there are often wicked men and hypocrites. 
This IS not, then, a diVision generis m species, but 
eadem res diverso respectu The same is true 
with respect to other societies — e. g , the republic 
of the learned. 

There are not wanting passages in the New 
Testament in which this distinction is plainly 
made, although it is not expressed m this manner. 
For, first, the word kKKXrjffia in many texts de- 
notes the whole number who make an outward 
profession of Christiamty, without having any 
reference to their inward state — e. g , 1 Cor. i. 2, 
&c. Vide No I. But, secondly, in other pas- 
sages such predicates are given to the church as 
do not apply to all who profess Christ, but only 
to that better and nobler part which is called the 
invisible church— e. g , Eph. v. 27, dyla, apajpoQ, 
fiT] exovaa aizikov ^ pvrida, &c. Here belongs 
the remarkable passage, Mark, ix. 38 — 40, where 
the disciples of Jesus would not acknowledge a 
person to be a genuine follower of Christ, be- 
cause he did not belong to their society, their ex- 
ternal church, and was not, as it were, enrolled as 
belonging to their corporation ; on which point 
Christ sets them right. Cf. Matt xv. 22, seq. 
That in the visible church ((Saaiksia rwv ov~ 
pavSiv) the evil and the good are mingled toge- 
ther, and cannot be externally separated with- 
out injury to the whole, is taught by Christ in the 
excellent parable, Matt. xui. 24 — 30. The wicked 
are compared with the tares, although they be- 
long to the external, visible church , but the good, 
who belong both to the visible and invisible 
church, are compared with the wheat. Cf. the 
text. Matt. vii. 21, above cited 

Note. Christ regards all who from the heart be- 
lieve in him (the members of the invisible church) 
as a present which God has given him, and so 
calls them , and upon them, he says, he bestows 
eternal life. Vide John, vi. 37 ; xvii. 2, 6, The 
better, pious part of mankind are spoken of as 
belonging to God, — ^they are his children , and 
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this his possession he gives over to the charge of 
Christ, to lead them to eternal life. This is a 
great and heart-affecting idea, and if such a 
thought had been found in Plato or Xenophon, 
there would have been no end of praising it, but 
in the holy scriptures it is less regarded. 

(4) The church is divided again into militant 
and triumphant By the church mthiant is meant, 
Christians m the present life, so far as they have 
to contend with many internal and external suf- 
ferings, adversities, and persecutions. By the 
church triumphant is meant the society of Chris- 
tians in heaven, so far as they are freed from, all 
these trials, and enjoy the most perfect rest and 
blessedness. The churchy however, is here used, 
in the narrower sense, for the invisible church 
and Its members. This division was taken prin- 
cipally from the text. Rev. xii. 7, seq , though 
this IS rather a description of the rest to which 
the church will be restored here upon the earth, 
after long persecutions and calamities. It is also 
derived from those passages in which the dan- 
gerous and toilsome life of Christians is com- 
pared with a strife and conflict, which will soon 
be over — e g., 2 Tim iv. 7. Here too must be 
mentioned the text, Heb xii. 22, 23, where the 
noble thought is exhibited, that we compose but 
one society with the host of blessed angels and 
the company of the saints now rewarded m hea- 
ven (reTsXiioifjLsvuiv dLKaiii)v'), of whom Jesus is 
the Head , and that when we have completed 
our course here below, we shall join this upper 
society in our native land. 

JVote. — Among the writings of the older pro- 
testant theologians, in which this division and 
the other topics introduced in this section are 
treated very thoroughly, that of Jo. Musmus, De 
Ecclesiat (Jense, 1675,) deserves particular men- 
tion. 

SECTION CXXXV. 

ATTRIBUTES OP THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH , THE ECCLE- 
SIASTICAL TERMS COMMONLY EMPLOYED TO DE- 
SIGNATE THEM, AND THEIR SIGNIFICATION. 

It has been common, in imitation of the ancient 
confessions, to predicate of the true church the 
four attributes, una, sancta, cathohca, apostolica. 
In the apostolic symbol it is called a holy Chris- 
tian chuich, the society of the saints , in the Nicene 
symbol, one only, holy, Christian, apostolic church. 
Most of these terms are taken from the New 
Testament, though they are there used in a dif- 
ferent sense from that in which they are em- 
ployed in the later ecclesiastical phraseology. 
And this difference should he carefully noted. It 
must be remarked in general that all these attri- 
butes properly apply only to the invisible church, 
although many of them may be predicated also of 
the visible church, when rightly explained. The 
doctrine of the perpetuity of the church may be 
most conveniently considered in connexion with 
these. 

I. Unity of the Church. 

This predicate has an entirely different mean- 
ing in the New Testament from that which xt 
bears in the common ecclesiastical phraseology. 

Its two significations will therefore be separately 
considered. 

(1) When the unity of the church is spoken of 
m the New Testament it is a moral unity which 

IS intended. The import of this term is, that all 
who worship God according to the doctrine of 
Jesus should regard themselves as members of 
one society, and as such should exercise mutual 
brotherly love ; that notwithstanding all differ- 
ences of birth, condition, knowledge, opinions, 
dnd forms, they should still constitute but one 
church, or religious society, worshipping one and 
the same Lord, even Christ, and partaking in 
common of the blessings promised to his fol- 
lowers. That there should he such a union 
among his followers was the last will, the testa- 
ment of Christ, John, xiu. 34, coll. xv. 1, seq. 
And in order to this, it is not essential that there 
should be a full and entire agreement of opinion 
on every particular doctiine Christians, though 
differing as to their mode of thinking, their par- 
ticular opinions and forms, and though divided 
into particular communions, ought to regard 
themselves as constituting still but one church, 
and so to live together in unity of spirit. This is 
the true spirit of Christianity ; it infuses feelings 
of toleration. And the more one has of the mind 
of Christ the more tolerant will he be to others ; 
and especially, because he knows that not only 
his Lord, but his brethren, see much in him 
which requires forbearance. Vide Tit. lii. 3 — 5. 

This unity of the church is mentioned in 
those passages in the New Testament m which 
warnings are given against disturbers of the 
peace and_ against controversies ; and in those 
also in which it is taught that it is the design of 
Christianity to remove all distinction between 
i Jew and Gentile, and to unite all nations in a 
common religion; respecting which vide sec. 
118, II. 

The principal proof-texts here are, John, 
xvii. 20, Iva TrdvTBQ 'iv (baiv* John, x. 16, *‘one 
fold, one shepherd and Ephesians, iv. 3 — 6, and 
ver. 13, kvoTTiQ Trvevparog, because all worship one 
God and one Christ, have one baptism and one 
doctrine. The avorrjg Triarsojg in ver. 13 is one 
and the same Chnstiau doctrine, professed alike 
by Jews and Gentiles who believe m Christ, - 
who ought therefore to love each other as bre- 
thren, Galatians, hi. 28, nravrag alg iv Xptory. 
Rom. xii. 5, ttoWol crw/La hapiv, coll. ver. 

13; X. 17; 1 Cor. i. 12, 13; viii. 6. The true 
spiritual unity of Christians is therefore placed 
by Christ himself in this, that they believe m the 
only true God, and m Jesus, as the Saviour of the 
world ; that they love him, and from love to him 
obey his commandments, and especially that they 
love one another. By this only can the true 
disciples of Christ be known, not by external 
names and forms, but by faith, workmg by love 
— ^the love of Christ and our neighbour. 

(2) But there gradually arose, after the second 
and third centuries, an entirely different concep- 
non of the unity of the church. It first origin- 
ated among the fathers in the West, in conse- 
quence of their transferring to Christianity cer- 
tain incorrect Jewish ideas which were disap- 
proved by J esus and his apostles, and which had 
the most injurious results. The unity of the 
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charch was placed by them m an entire external 
agreement as to those doctrines and forms which 
were handed down from the times of the apostles, 
through the churches founded by them, and in 
the external connexion and fellowship of the par- 
ticular societies founded upon this agreement 

The most ancient passages relating to this 
subject are found in Irenmus, (i, 10,) Tertullian 
(De Prescript Hseret c., 20, ad fin ) and Cyprian, 
(in his Book, “ De Unitate Ecclesise.”) The ob- 
ject contemplated in this external connexion ef 
I churches was at first very good ; it was designed 
! by this means to set bounds to the ever encroach- 
ing corruption in doctrine and hfe, and to re- 
move false teachers. But when the rulers of 
the churches no longer possessed the genuine 
spirit of Jesus, then, through these principles 
and the consequences derived from them, the 
hierarchy was gradually estabhshed , and into- 
lerance and the spirit of persecution and anathe- 
matizing became very prevalent. Even the papal 
hierarchy rests entirely upon these principles, 
and originated from them The principal bishops 
now estabhshed a kind of college or secret so- 
ciety , and this unity of the church was made de- 
pendent, first, upon many heads, then, upon one 
visible head of the church And whoever ven- 
tured to dissent from the doctrine or the ordi- 
nances of the principal bishops, who held together 
and governed their churches, was excluded from 
church-fellowship and declared a heretic. Even 
Cyprian derived the one true church in the 
West from Peter, because he taught at Rome, 
and because the church there was the mother of 
most of the churches in the West. The bishops 
regarded themselves therefore as the successors 
of the apostles, and as the representatives of God 
and of Christ; and whoever was excluded by 
them from church-fellowship was excluded by 
God himself , and it was early believed and taught 
that he was at the same time excluded from sal- 
vation. Vide s. 128, II. Hence even Cyprian 
states in his book the principle, extra ecclesiam 
illam unicam et veram [externam or visihilem] non 
dan salutem — a principle from which so many 
false doctrines were afterwards deduced. Vide 
s. 121, II. 

Upon these supports does the whole false sj-s- 
tem of the hierarchy in the Romish church de- 
pend. Vide Henke, De Unitate Ecclesise, in his 
“ Opuscula ” But there is no such societas 
Christiana, nor ought there, according to the de- 
sign of J esus, to be any which shall resemble 
civil societies ; for this leads to a hierarchy, and 
all the evil consequences which fiow from the 
collision of secular and spiritual power. 

Protestants have never had properly one 
church, but churches, (ecclesias.') Such, at least, 
is the language employed in the Augsburg Con- 
fession, Art vu , and m the other public mstru- 
ments, even in the peace of Westphalia ; and it 
is in this that protestantism is distinguished from 
consolidated popedom. The Roman-catholic 
idea of the church is vindicated in a very subtile 
and plausible manner in the work, Idea Biblica 
Ecclesim Dei,” by Franc. Oberthur, voL i. | Salz- 
burg, 1790, 8vo, vol li 1799. He proceeds on 
tne definition. Quod sit ecclesia schola quoedam, 

I quam Deus erexerit, nutriendce ac promovendce in- 


ternee reltgiows causa, in which, howeyer, there 
does not seem to be anything insidious. 

XI The Sanctity of the Chw ch 

I This is twofold — viz . 

(1) External', and this is predicated of the 
church so far as it is distinguished from other 
rehgious societies (e. g, Jewish or Gentile) by 
the superior excellence of its religious principles. 
In this wider sense, even the Jews are, in the 
Old Testament, often denominated holy, and 
taken in this sense, the visible Christian church 
may justly be called holy , for it is not the moral 
character of the members which is designated by 
the term in this wider sense. And so all Chris- 
tians, even those who are such merely by external 
profession, are often denominated dyioi in the 
New Testament Vide s. 126, IV. , also 1 Pet. ii 9 

(2) Internal, or moral. The whole object of 
the establishment of the church, and the instruc- 
tion communicated m Christian doctrine, is to 
bring the members of the church, under divine 
gmdance, to this internal holiness. This is said 
by Paul in the passage cited, Ephes. v. 26, 27, 
coll. Tit. u 14. But this object is not actually 
attained in respect to all who belong to the ex- 
ternal visible church, but only in those who belong 
to the invisible church. It can therefore be truly 
said only of the invisible church, that it is holy 
in this mternal, moral sense 

Many have been led, by confounding these dif- 
ferent meanings, and by misunderstanding those 
passages in which it is made the duty of every 
Christian to be holy, to adopt the principle that 
even the external or visible church must be a 
society consisting only of renewed persons or 
saints, and that a church which tolerates within 
Itself unholy or unregenerate persons cannot be 
a true church, and so is to be excluded from 
Christian fellowship. It was on these principles 
that the Novatians proceeded in the third cen- 
tury, and the Donatists in the fourth and fifth 
And they were still more frequently maintained 
by the Anabaptists and other fanatical sects in 
the sixteenth century. The same principles have 
been revived in still more modern times by the 
quakers, and many other fanatics and separatists. 

But they do not consider that in all external 
human societies good and evil must be mixed, 
and that often the Omniscient only can discern 
and distinguish the hypocrites, who are much 
more injurious thandhe openly vicious And so 
Christ pronounced that the external church could 
never be pure from evil, and that the tares and 
the wheat must be suffered to grow together; 
Matt. xiii. 3, seq, ver. 24 — 31, 47 — 50 ; and so, 
too he himself endured Judas among his apostles. 
Too great severity often terrifies the good and 
keeps them at a distance ; and wicked ancestors 
often have descendants who are good and useful 
members of the church, but who would not have 
been so if their ancestors had been excluded. 
The external, visible church cannot, therefore, 
be a society consisting of pious Christians only , 
it is rather a nursery (seminarium), designed to 
raise up many for the invisible kingdom. 

Still, however, it is alww right, and certamly 
according to the spirit of Christ, for like-minded 

D D 
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; Christians to associate together, and to establish 
among themselves institutions which they may 
deem promotive of piety, or even to form smaller 
societies, m which they will permit those only to 
participate who have a like object and possess 
similar dispositions with themselves, excluding 
all others, the ecclesiolcB in ecclesia of which 
Spener spoke They should beware, however, 
against running in this way into spiritual pride, 
against holding themselves to he better than 
others, and against regarding those who do not join 
them, and are not enrolled among them, as worse 
Christians than themselves It does not belong 
' to the government to interdict such associations, 
if they do not disturb civil peace and order, any 
more than to forbid and hinder other private as- 
sociations of citizens for other lawful objects. 
The reasons for and against these associations 
are canvassed in Burkhardt’s “ Geschichte der 
Methodisten Nurnberg, 1795, s. 123, f. The 
history of the church teaches that these smaller 
associations have had, upon the whole, a highly 
beneficial effect. In times of ignorance and un- 
belief they have been the depositories of uncor- 
rupted Christamt} Without the Waldenses, 
the Wickhfites, and the Hussites, the Reforma- 
tion would never have taken place 

1 

III The Catholic and Apostolic Chw oh 

A different idea is attached to the term catholic 
m modem times, and especially in the protestant 
church, from that which anciently belonged to it 
Catholic is now used in its etymological sense, 
and IS S3monymous with universal And the 
church is said to be universal, because all in the 
whole earth who profess Christ belong to it, 

. and because Christiamty is not merely a national 
religion, or the religion of a country, but one 
which may be professed by all men without dis- 
tinction. The church is called apostolical because 
the members of it profess to adopt the doctrine 
tpght by the apostles, and contained in their wri- 
tings , according to Eph. ii. 20, “ huilt upon the 
foundation of the apostles.” But anciently 
KaOoXifcdg was synonymous with opOodo^og, and 
Jides catholica was the same as fides orthodoxa^ 
which was the faith held in opposition to heretics, 
because it was supposed that the true faith^ which 
accords with the will of Christ and the apostles, 
must be the umversal faith of all Christians, and 
be found in all the churches established by the 
apostles Hence ecclesia cathohca is that quoehabet 
fidem sive ventatem catholicam — e., the right and 
pure doctrine and constitution, in opposition to 
those churches which have not the pure apostolic 
doctrine, but belong to the heretics They pro- 
ceeded on the principle that there is only one 
true church, (vide No. I.,) and in order to estab- 
lish and maintain this, the principal churches and 
their bishops throughout the Roman empire (kci0’ 
oXtjv oiKovpkvrjv') had gradually formed a sepa- 
rate church union. W^tever agreed with this 
was xaQoXiKov, otherwise algeriKov. The genuine 
apostolic doctnne was supposed, however, to be 
• found m those churches which the apostles them- 
selves had founded. To these churches, and to 
the doctrine handed down m them from the times 
of the apostles, the appeal was therefore made, m 


the controveisies in which the catholic fathers 
vere engaged with the heretics , and it was by 
this appeal, an appeal to tradition, that they con- 
futed them Vide Introduction, s. 7, III But 
the whole body of Christian churches professing 
the orthodox doctrine handed down in the apos- 
tolic churches were called the catholic, orthodox, 
or apostolic chvrcJ^ because they all agreed in the 
doctrines and regulations prescribed by the apos- 
tles to the churches founded by them— e. g., by 
Peter to the church at Rome, by Paul to that at 
Ephesus, &;c. The earliest passages relating to 
this subject aie found in Irenseus, Adv Haeres, 

1. m., and especially in Tertulhan, De Prsescnpt. 
Hser, c 20, 21. It is there said, for example, 
Tot ac tantce ecclesice, una est; ilia ah apostohs 
pnma, ex qua omnes. Sic omnes primes, et omnes 
apostolicce dum una , omnes prohant wutatem, etc 
Vide the Essay of Henke before cited. 

Note — The mfallibihty of the church was not 
believed during the first centuries. Between the 
period of the Nicene Council in the fourth cen- 
tuiy, and Gregory the Seventh, many traces of 
this opinion appear. From Gregory the Seventh 
until the Western schism in the fourteenth cen- 
tury, It was placed mostly in the infallibility of 
the pope From that period until the Council at 
Trent, the idea prevailed that only the church 
collected in general council is infallible. Since 
that period, the opinions of catholic theologians 
have been divided on this point. Some (the 
genuine Romanists) make the pope the subject of 
this infallibility ; others (and among these even 
Fehronius) suppose the oecumenical councils 
alone infallible *, others still (and principally the 
French theologians since the middle of the seven- 
teenth century) attribute infallibility only to the, 
church dispersed at large. At present this doc- 
trine IS wholly abandoned by some of the more 
liberal catholic theologians Vide the excellent 
book (written by a catholic.) entitled Ki itische 
Geschichte der kuchlichen Unfehlbarkeit, zur 
Befbrderung emer freyern Prufung des Katholi- 
cismus, Frankf. a. M 1792, 8vo. Cf. also the 
very learned and liberal work, entitled “ Thomas 
Freykirch, oder Freymuthige Untersuebung von 
einem katholiseben Gottesgelehrten liber die Un- 
fehlbarkeit der katholiseben Kirche, Ir. b. ; 
Frankf. und Leipzig, 1792, 8vo. 

IV. The Perpetuity of the Church 

Chnst himself teaches, with the greatest assu- 
rance, that the religious society and constitution 
founded by him will never cease, but be perpetual. 
All the powers of decay and destruction shall not 
get advantage over it, rrvXai ^hov (where all 
which perishes or is destroyed upon the earth is 
collected) ov Kanaxvaovtjiv avrrjg, Matt. xvi. 18. 
It IS the doctrine of the New Testament that 
' Christ, as the Ruler of the church, is now actively 
employed in heaven for its good, and that he will 
continue until the end of the world to support 
and enlarge it. Vide Matt, xxviii. 20 , 1 Cor. 
XV. 25, coll. Ephes. iv, 16, and s. 98, respecting 
the kingdom of Christ This, however, is not to 
be so understood as to imply that the particular 
forms of doctrine which prevail at any particular 
time, and the particular church communions 
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originating from them, will be of perpetual dura- 
tion. Changes must necessarily here take place 
The history of the church teaches that one mode 
of church polity succeeds another, and that yet, 
however great these changes may be, Christianity 
still survives. External constitutions and econo- 
mies resemble the scaffolding, which aid in the 
construction of the building, but are not the build- 
ing itself. They may be taken down and broken 
to pieces when they have answered their purposes, 
and the building will then proceed m a different 
way. That this is so, is proved by the history of 
the church. It has been, however, a common 
mistake for the members of certain particular 
churches — e g., the catholic, Lutheran, and others, 
to suppose that if their particular constitution 
should cease the whole Christian church and 
Christianity itself would perish. So most in all 
the separate communions still think, and always 
have thought; and yet the Christian doctrme and 
church have hitherto been perpetuated, notwith- 
standing the greatest revolutions in states and in 
ecclesiastical polities , and this beyond a doubt 
would still be the case, even if the particular 
churches and estabhshments now existing should 
perish. The spirit and essential nature of Chris- 
tianity may remain, however much its external 
form may be altered. Christianity, however, is 
not so connected with any one place or nation that 
it must necessarily be perpetuated there, nor has 
any one church a promise that its descendants 
shall be Christians. We know from the history 
of the church, that where Christianity was once 
most flounshing, it has since been expelled, either 
by superstition or unbelief, and it has thence tra- 
velled to other regions which were formerly sunk 
in the deepest night of ignorance. Let the reader 
call to mind the former flourishing condition of 
the Eastern churches, and then compare with it 
their present state. Every church should make 
the use of this fact which is suggested in Rev. ii. 5. 

SECTION CXXXVI 

OF THE HEAD OF THE CHRISTIAN CHURCH, AND OF 
THE INSTITUTIONS ESTABLISHED TO MAINTAIN 
AND EXTEND IT, ESPECIALLY THROUGH THE OFFICE 
OF PUBLIC TEACHING. 

I The Head of the Church. 

The only true Head and supreme Lord of the 
Christian church is Jesus Christ, according to 
the uniform doctrine of Christ himself and the 
apostles. ^ Vide Morus, p. 278, s. 2. Those who 
profess his doctrine are brethren, and as such 
have equal rights. Vide Matt. xxiu. 8. Hence 
he is called o dp^iTromi^r, k, r. \. John, 

X. 12 ; 1 Pet V. 4 ; Heb. xiii. 20 ; and Kti^aXr] 
kKKXrjffiaQy Ephes. i 22, iv. 15; Col. ii. 10. Nor 
IS he called by these titles merely m a figurative 
sense, but because, lu his exalted state, be exer- 
cises unwearied and watchful care over men, and 
especially over his church and its members. 
Vide s. 98, respecting the kingdom of Christ. 
Christ therefore by no means wished that his 
I apostles should exercise a lordly dominion over 
I other Chnstians, Luke, xxii. 24, and they never 
assumed such authority, but expressly protested 


against it. Vide 1 Pet. v 1—3, 1 Cor. v 6, seq 
Nor was it his will that one of the apostles, or his 
successors, should possess supremacy and magis- 
terial power over the church, like what is asserted 
in the Romish church respecting Peter and his 
successors, of which there is not a trace in the 
New Testament or in the first centuries, as ap- 
pears from church history. The text. Matt. 
XVI. 18, upon this rock I will build my church, re- 
lates indeed to Peter and his merits in diffusing 
the Christian faith. For history teaches that he 
really laid the first foundation of the great build- 
mg of the house of God after the departure of 
Christ, both from the Jews, Acts li., and from 
the Gentiles, Acts x.— a building which is firmly 
based (built on a rock,) and which will endure 
until the end of the world, whence he is always 
pre-eminent among the apostles But nothing 
is said m this passage respecting his own supreme 
and judicial power over the church, or that of his 
successors. Peter is here spoken of as a disciple, 
and not as a ruler and governor Morus ex- 
plains this passage very well, (p. 284, seq. n. 3.) 

It IS therefore justly affirmed in the protestant 
church that Christ has constituted no visible head 
of the whole church who is to hold his place 
upon the earth, and to act and make decrees as 
Ms representative and m his name 

It IS quite another question, Whether the Chris- 
tian church has not the right to commit to some one 
the charge and government of its external public 
concerns 9 This right the church certainly has ; 
and if good order is to he preserved, it must be 
exercised, because all the members of the church 
cannot take part in its government. Thus it was 
in the apostolic church. But the one, or the 
many, who are appointed to this duty, and who 
constitute an ecclesiam reprcesentativam, possess 
this pre-eminence not jure divino, but humano^ 
They ought not therefore to give out their decre- 
tals as divine, and in the name of Gpd. Their 
enactments are merely human, and ought to have 
no more than human authority; they may he 
altered, improved, &c 

Smce, moreover, in every well-organized so- 
ciety there must be subordination, no good 
reason can be given why this should not be in- 
troduced among the officers and teachers of the ** 
Christian church, and why one should not have 
more authority than another. In this way, at a 
very early period, a great pre-eminence over the 
other occidental bishops* was ascribed to the Ro- 
man bishops, and he was called the head of the 
(occidental) church, while as yet there was no 
absolute dominion or magisterial power over the 
church allowed him. But for a further account 
of tMs matter we must refer to canon law and 
church history. 

II. The Office of Teaching in the Chuich. 

Every Christian has the right, and indeed is 
under obligation, to do all in his power to main- 
tain and promote Christian knowledge and feel- 
ing. Vide Rom xv. 14 ; Gal. vi. 1 , Eph. v. 19 ; 
vi. 4; 1 Thess. V 14. But since all Christians 
have not the time, talents, or other qualifications 
requisite for this work, some were set apart by 
CMist, whose appropriate business and calling it 
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should be to teach and counsel those committed to 
their charge ; and these were to be the instru- 
ments through whom he designed that his doc- 
trine should be maintained and transmitted, and 
the practice of it promoted Paul therefore de- 
rives the institution of the different kinds of offi- 
cers and teachers in the church directly from God 
and Christ, and says that each received a different 
office and employment, according to his talents 
and gifts ; 1 Cor xii. 28 , Eph iv. 11, 12 , and in 
the latter passage he says that this arrangement 
was made for the perfection and edification of the 
Christian church, (Trpoe Karagnaiiov — dq ot/co- 
dofiiiv awfxaroQ Xpiarov ) They are hence called 
vTTjpsraq and diaKovoi Qeov and Xpicrrov — those 
who stand m the service of God and Christ, and 
are employed by them as instruments. They are 
also called fellow woikers with God^ (cui/fpyoi,) 

1 Cor in. 9. 

The Christian office of teaching was therefore 
appointed by Jesus Christ himself as an institu- 
tion designed for the maintenance and spread of 
the gospel through all ages And he had the 
right to do this, as being commissioned and autho- 
rized by God himself to be the founder and head 
of his church. No one of his followers can there- 
fore consistently undervalue this institution, or 
wilfully withdraw himself, on any pretence, from 
the assemblies of Christians for the purpose of 
rehgious instruction. Matt, xxviii 18— 20; Eph. 
IV, 11, seq. , Heb. x. 25. But it is necessary, in 
order to obviate various abuses and mistakes, 
that we should here more particularly illustrate 
some points relating to the office of teaching 

(1) The apostles were set apart, as public 
teachers and as founders of Christian churches, 
directly by Christ himself; and they again, as 
ambassadors for Christ, appointed a perpetual 
office of teaching, and the public assembling of 
Christians for worship, and other institutions, 
calculated to impart strength and perpetuity to 
the church! Cf. the first chapters of the Acts of 
the Apostles. Cf. also Spalding, Vom Werth und 
Nutzen des Predigtamts, 2te Ausg. , Berlin, 1773, 
8vo. 

^ The teachers in the apostolic church are di- 
vided into ordinary and extraordinary^ Among 
-the latter are included the apostles themselves, 
the evangelists, (who were missionaries and assist- 
ants of the apostles,) and in general all who were 
not appointed as permanent teachers over parti- 
cular churches, but who were employed in ex- 
tending Christiamty, and in founding new 
churches. Among the former — the ordinary and 
permanent officers and teachers of each particular 
church — were STrccrKOTroi, TTpsa^vrepoi, Tvoipkveq, 
SiSdaicaXoi, (of which the general name is ryyou- 
fiivot, officers, rulers of the church, Hebrews, xiii. 
7, 17, 24.) Some of these had more to do with 
the external concerns of the church, {preshyteri 
regentes, TroipsveQ,') and others were more espe- 
cially employed in mstruction, {presbyten docentes, 
diSdcTKaXoi.) But for a more particular account 
of this matter we must refer to church history. 

These officers and teachers were not appointed 
immediately by Christ himself, and m the first 
church they were not always appointed in the 
same way and by the same persons , certainly no 
rule was given respecting this point which should 

be binding in all places and at all times. The 
apostles never imposed teachers upon any church, 
but left to the churches the enjoyment of the 
right belonging to them of choosing their own 
teachers This right of choosing their officers 
was sometimes exercised by the churches — 
e g., Acts, VI 2, 3, 5 , 2 Cor viii. 19 , and some- 
times they left it to the apostles, or persons com- 
missioned by them, to whom was committed the 
care of the public affairs of the church — 
e g , 2 Tim ii 2 , Tit. i 5, seq 

But all these teachers and overseers, appointed 
either by the churches or their rulers and repre- 
sentatives, were regarded in the New Testament 
as appointed by God, or the Holy Ghost, or Christ 
— e g, Acts, XX. 28, Col. iv. 17 ; because their 
consecration took place on his authority, and ac- 
cording to his will. It is common to denominate 
the naming and consecration of any one to the 
office of teaching, his calling (vocatio), because 
and kuXhv are used in the scriptures with 
respect to the designation of prophets and other 
teachers, and the divine commissions entrusted 
to them. And this calling, even in application 
to the teachers of religion at the present day, may 
be denominated divine, so far as it is accordant 
with the divine will, and with the order which 
God has established ; in the same way as the in- 
stitution of government is called divine, Romans, 
xiii 1. At the present time, however, this call- 
ing IS never immediately from God. And every 
teacher may be sure that he has a divine call 
(i e, one in accordance with the divine will) 
when m a regular manner he has received a com- 
mission to his office from those who have the right 
to induct him, and after careful examination, in 
the presence of God, has found that he can hope 
to discharge its duties with the divine approba- 
tion The characteristics of a teacher who is 
acceptable to God and to Christ are briefly enu- 
merated, 1 Tim. iii. 2 — 7 , 2 Tim. ii 24 , Titus, 

1 5 — 9 ; 1 Pet v 2, seq , and by these each one 
may examine himself. 

That a teacher of religion should be solemnly 
consecrated to his office, or ordained, is a regula- 
tion which IS indeed useful both to the teacher 
himself and to the church , hut, in itself consi- 
dered, it IS not a matter ywrzs divini ,* it is nowhere 
expressly commanded by God, and contributes 
nothing, considered as an external ceremony, to 
efficiency and activity in the sacred office. Luther 
himself pronounced ordination not to be neces- 
sary, and said that a rightful calling is sufficient 
to make any one a rigWul teacher, and this is 
the consecration of God. And this is very true ; 
for the right to teach does not properly depend 
upon ordination, but upon vocation. On protes- 
tant principles, the ordination of a teacher is no- 
thing else than a public approval and confirmation 
of his callmg to the office of teaching ; so that 
thenceforward he may begin his work, and enjoy 
his rights. Morus, p. 282, n 3 

The act which is now called ordination, and 
which IS still retained m the protestant church, 
is something very different from ordination ac- 
cording to the use of the ancient church, and the 
old ecclesiastical Latmity, Ordinatio was there 
the same as %£tporovta, and was taken from mili- 
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tary life among the Romans, like the word ordines; 
for Christians were called mthies Christi. It was 
therefore synonymous with constitution consMuere 
ad munus publicum, and was the same with vocare 
But afterwards they made a separate order of the 
clergy, and allowed them entirely peculiar privi- 
leges, and an ecclesiastical jurisdiction, and then 
called them ordo, in the same sense in which the 
Roman senate is called ordo, ordo senatorius, with 
which it was compaied , and when any one was 
received into this order by special consecration, 
he was said ordinan. 

The right of ordaining, according to protestant 
principles, is not confined to particular persons — 
e. g , bishops ; but it can be performed by any 
one who is commissioned to do it by the church, 
or by their functionaries and representatives. 
The imposition of hands in the induction of 
teachers into of&ce is mentioned — e g., 1 Tim. 
IV. 14 , Acts, xiii 3 ; and is a ceremony bor- 
rowed from the Jewish church, where it was 
practised with regard to all to whom any office 
was given, to whom anything was promised, or 
for whom any blessing was implored from God, 
as a sign of blessing, invocation, &;c. — symholum 
coUationis, 

There is one practice in the protestant church 
with reference to this subj'ect which is a real rem- 
nant of popery — viz , that an ordained person 
may still teach and administer the sacraments, 
even when he no longer properly fills an office as 
a teacher of religion, as if ordination put a cha- 
racter indelehilis upon a person ; while the truth 
is, that the permission and the right to discharge 
these duties depend upon a person’s vocation to 
the sacred office, and not upon his ordination. 
In this respect, therefore, the practice of the pro- 
testaht church is inconsistent with its theory, and 
many evil consequences are the result 

(2) Of the rights of Christian teachers 

First. As to the rights of teachers, they have, 
merely as teachers, no other than to instruct and 
counsel that part of the church entrusted to their 
care,^ to perform the services of public worship, 
and in return to expect their maintenance fi'om 
the church ; 1 Pet.' v, 2,3, Acts, xx. 28 ; 1 Cor. 
IX. 6 — 14. The church and the government may, 
however, if they see it to be best, confer still 
other rights, privileges, and immunities upon 
teachers. 

Note. — As to the manner in which the church 
shall be governed, and by what sort of persons, 
and how instruction shall be provided for, there 
are no precepts given in the Bible Properly, all 
Christians have a right to teach — every father 
his own family , and even to administer the sa- 
craments, as even TertuUian truly observes. 
There is, therefore, truly a jus laicorum sacer do- 
tale, as Grotius, Salmasius, Bohmer, and Spener 
have maintained. Even among the Jews the 
teachers of the people were not priests, but lay- 
men ; and any one who had proper qualifications 
might teach m the synagogue or in the temple. 
Among the ancient Israelites the prophets were 
commonly not from the order of the priesthood, 
but for the most part from other tribes, classes, 
and orders of the people. But for the sake of 
good order, the business of teaching and of per- 
forming the sei vices of public worship must 


necessarily be entrusted to some particular per- 
sons , otherwise irregularities and abuses are 
inevitable j as may be seen from the example 
of some sects which allow every one to teach, 

1 1 Cor xii. 

Secondly It was not long, however, before 
other rights and privileges were conferred upon 
the teachers of the Christian church , partly such 
as had belonged to the Jewish priests (with whom 
Christian teachers were compared) and even to 
the heathen priests within the Roman empire, 
and partly such as were given to the extraordi- 
nary teachers in the first Christian church, and 
especially to the apostles To these extraordinary 
teachers Christ promised extraordinary gifts of 
the Spirit, and many of their peculiar privileges 
and rights were founded upon these gifts, and 
could not be claimed by their successors, to whom 
these gifts were not imparted. 

Among these is especially the office or the 
power of the keys, {potestas clavium ) This in- 
cludes the power of forgiving or not forgiving 
sms, like what is common in the protestant church 
at confessions, or at the preparation for the Loid’s, 
Supper; (against which there is nothing to be 
objected, if it is understood that this absolution is 
not collativa, but merely declarativa Or hypothe- 
tical and also plenipotentiary power, either to 
exclude any one from church fellowship, or to 
receive him again ; so that the entire administra- 
tion of church discipline is called officmm clavium. 
Vide Morus, p. 286—288. 

But with regard to this there are more mis- 
takes than one which need to be answered. 

(a) In all the passages of the New Testament 
which are appealed to m behalf of the power of 
the keys, the apostles only — the extraordinary 
teachers of the church — are spoken of. 

(h) In the passages Matt. xvi. 19 andxvni 18, 
nothing IS said about forgiving or not forgiving 
sms, but about binding and loosing, which m such 
a connexion always mean, in the Syriac, Ohaldaic, 
and the Rabbinical writers, to forbid and to allow 
Cf Lightfoot and Wetstem on these texts. The 
meaning is — “ You, as my ambassadors, shall 
have power in the Christian church (icXtig pacn- 
Xeiag rwv ovgavwv) to make regulations and to 
give precepts, to allow and to forbid ; and God 
will approve these your appointments, and they 
shall be regarded by men as if they were from 
God.” For the apostles had special gifts of the 
Spirit, and were the ambassadors of God and of 
Christ. The doctrine of the apostles should 
therefore be to all Christians the rule of what 
they should do and what they should leave un- 
done, The same is taught m other words, Matt, 
xviii. 18. This IS somewhat differently explained 
by Morus, p 284, 287. 

(c) In John, xx. 23, Christ gives to his apos- 
tles, as ambassadors of God, full power to forgive 
sins, or to withhold forgiveness. The reason of 
this IS to he found m the gifts of the Spint pro- 
mised ver, 22. The apostles did not indeed be- 
come omniscient and infallible by the possession 
of these extraordinary gifts , but they received 
power to free men from certain evils, which were 
regarded as punishments of sm, especially from 
sicknesses ; and it is this power which seems to 
be here spoken of, and therefore not so much de | 
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rennssione peccatorum veebalt, (as theologians 
call it), as de remissione reali Thus the healing 
of the lame man, Matt ix. 6, is derived from the 
power which the Messiah possessed of forgiving 
sms 

(cO The right to receive any one into the fel- 
lowship of the church, or to exclude him from it, 
did not belong to the apostles or to other teachers 
exclusively. Nor did the apostles ever exercise 
it, or claim it for themselves , but they left the 
exercise of it to the churches. Vide 1 Cor. v. 13 , 
2 Cor. 11 6 — 10. That the church not only have 
the right, but are under obligation, to provide for 
the support of their doctrine and constitution, 
and to see to it that nothing is done contrary to 
them, IS mdeed unquestionable. And this is the 
foundation of Christian discipline — i. e., of all 
those pubhc regulations and appointments by 
which the Christian doctrine and constitution, 
and a correspondent demeanour in the members 
of the church, are promoted and preserved. And 
this is according to scripture But respecting 
the manner in which Christian churches shall 
administer this disciphne, no general rules are 
given This must depend upon the situation and 
circumstances of each particular church. The 
church may allow this right to be exercised by 
some particular persons — e. g., by its teachers , 
but these in such a case do not possess this right 
m and of themselves, but in the name of the 
church and as its representatives. In the Augs- 
burg Confession and the Apology there is a 
particular chapter on the power of the church as 
exercised through its teachers. But many pro- 
testant teachers are dissatisfied with having their 
power limited to mere teaching and counselling. 
It IS moreover a maxim in the protestant church, 
that church discipline should not have the form 
and effect of civil pumshments. Vide Morns, 
p. 285, s. 8. 

If therefore the phrase, the power of the keys, is 
to be retained, and this power is to be considered 
as belonging to the office of teaching, it must be 
understood to denote the right and duty of the 
teacher earnestly to exhibit before the impenitent 
and unconverted the consequences of their sins, 
the divine punishments, to admonish them, to 
counsel and exhort them to repentance , and, on 
the contrary, to comfort and console the penitent, 
and to convince them, with reasons drawn from 
the Christian system, of the mercy of God, and 
the forgiveness of their sms. This right is de- 
rived from the very object of their office, and 
cannot be denmd Cf. the texts relating to this 
subject, as cited by Morus, p. 283, n. 2, and 
p. 287, No. 2. And to these points are the rights 
and duties of teachers hmited, according to the 
pnnciples of the protestant church. 

Note 1 — The more extended investigation of 
the doctrmes of church government, of the pri- 
macy, of the rights of the church and its teachers, 
the relation of the church to the state, &c., which 
were formerly introduced into the theological 
systems, belong rather to canon law or to church 
history. It will be sufficient here to make this 
one additional remark, that the uniting of per- 
sons in an ecclesiastical society produces no altera- 
tions in their lawful, civil, and domestic relations. 
Vide 1 Cor vii. 20—24. The church is not a 


society which is opposed to the state , it rather 
contributes to advance the good ends of civil so- 
ciety. Hence the members of the church are 
always directed to yield the most perfect obedi- 
ence to the government. Vide Luke, xx. 25 , 
Rom. xiii 1 , 1 Pet. ii. 13 — 17. The true Chris- 
tian should not mdeed conform to the world (the 
great body of unrenewed men), and ought to keep 
himself unspotted from the world; still he should 
not, of his own accord, relinquish his worldly sta- 
tion and calhng, so far as it is not sinful. 

[Note 2. — On the general subject of this article, 
cf Hahn, s. 613, ff. Neander, Kircheng. i. b 
1 Ahth. s. 346. Bretschn eider, b ii. s 785, ff 
— Tb] 


ARTICLE XIV. 

OF THE TWO SACRAMENTS— BAPTISM AND 
THE LORD’S SUPPER. 

SECTION CXXXVII 

OF THE SACRAMENTS IN GENERAL. 

I Different tcses of the term “ Sacr amentum.'^ 

(lyjn the earliest times of the church. Even 
Tertulhan employed the term sacramentum with 
reference to Baptism and the Lord^s Supper (sa- 
cramentum aquce et euchanstoe), and many of the 
Latin teachers after him. But neither Tertulhan 
nor the other ancient fathers employ it exclusively 
with reference to these; but they were accustomed 
also to apply it to other things, to such especially 
as they elsewhere called mysiena. Hence we 
find that in Tertulhan the terms mystenum 
sacramentum are used to denote the whole 
Christian religion and its particular doctrines. 
The doctrine of the Trinity, of the Incarnation 
of Christ, &c , are cahed alternately mystenum 
and sacramentum. The same is true of all the 
rites and ceremonies practised by Christians, so 
far as they are the types of spiritual things, and 
have a special significancy, or a secret sense, or 
are kept private. 

But from whence is this use of SACRAMENTtna: 
derived'^ Not from the ancient Latin significa- 
tions of this word, according to which it denotes 
the military oath, or a sum of money deposited, 
but from the ancient Latin versions of the Bible — 
e g , the Vulgate. In these the Greek pvarijpiov 
is frequently rendered hy the word sacramentum. 
And since this Greek term was used respecting 
all secret and unknown things, and designated 
the higher religious truths, the secret sense of a 
thing, &c. (vide Introduction, s. 6), the term sa- 
cramentum was employed in ecclesiastical Latmity 
in all these senses. And it was adopted the more 
willingly by the fathers, because they were ac- 
customed to compare the doctrmes and rites of 
Christianity with the doctrines and ceremonies of 
the pagan mysteries, in order to secure for them 
a higher regard and authority among the heathen. 
The texts of the Vulgate on which this use is 
founded are the following — viz , Dan. li. 18, 30 
where Nebuchadnezzar’s unknown dream is 
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called socmmejifMm. Tob. xii. 6, 7 ; B of Wisdom, 
ii 22 , Ephes. 111 . 3, 9, where it stands for the 
Christian system, and its particular doctrines. 
Ephes. V. 32 ; Rev i 20 ; xvu ' 7, &c. The 
fathers now called everything standing in any 
relation to religion, sacramentuM, and extended it 
especially to all religious rites which have a 
secret sense or anything symbolical, and which 
are the external and sensible signs of certain spi- 
ritual things not cognizable by the senses Re- 
specting the meaning of this term, cf. G. J. 
Vossius, Disp XX de Baptismo , Amst. 1648. 
Gesner, Thesaur Lat. h. v. Wmdorf, Index 
Latin Tertull t vi p 500. The primary sense, 
therefoie, of the term sacramentum, is, as Morus 
justly observes, sacrum stgnum, or sigwificatio rex 
sacrce 

(2) The rites of baptism and the Lord’s Supper 
have always been justly regarded in the Chris- 
tian church as the most important acts of reli- 
gious service, and as possessing a peculiar, mys- 
tical efficacy But to many other usages which 
have gradually become prevalent in the church, 
and which were not instituted by Christ himself, 
a great significance and efficacy was attiibuted, 
and they were supposed to contain deep religious 
mysteries. To all these the term sacramentum 
was applied, in the sense m which it was used by 
Augustine — viz , Sacramentum est visible signum 
rei sacrce, sive rex divince invxsihilis In this way 
all the rites of the church might be reckoned as 
belonging to the sacraments, and this was actually 
done 

Now after the twelfth century the schoolmen 
began to contend about the number of the sacra- 
ments, and at length most of them settled upon 
seven (as a sacred number), which they regarded 
"hs the most important and efficacious, and to 
which, by way of eminence, they gave the name 
sacramenta. These were first distinctly stated 
by Peter of Lombardy, in the twelfth century, as 
baptism, the Lord's Supper, confirmation, (confirm 
matio catecumenoruni), ordination, extreme unction, 
auricular coxifession (sacramentum pcenitentKB), 
and wedlock He was followed in this by most of 
the teachers in the Romish church, and they en- 
deavoured to support their opinion even from the 
Bible. This doctrine was not, however, publicly 
acknowledged until the Council at Trent, in the 
sixteenth century It must be acknowledged that 
this selection does not reflect much credit upon 
the sagacity of the one who made it; and it 
proved the occasion of a great accumulation of 
ceremomes, and confirmed the people in the de- 
lusion that Christianity consists essentially in 
ecclesiastical rites, and that those invented by 
men have equal authority with baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper, which depend upon divine ap- 
pointment, and possess equal power and efficacy. 

(3) These perversions induced the protestant 
theologians of the sixteenth century, especially 
those of the Lutheran church, to use the word 
sacramentum in a more limited sense than that 
in which it had been previously taken, and so to 
determine its meaning that it should no more in- 
clude all the rites which had been formerly deno- 
minated sacramenta, but merely baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper. Hence the doctrine of seven sa- 
craments was pubhely established in the Romish 


church by the Council at Trent, in opposition to 
the protestauts , and it was there maintained that 
all the seven were instituted by Christ, and were 
sacraments in the same sense with baptism and 
the Lord’s Supper. It is however expressly said, 
m the Apology of the Augsburg Confession by 
Melancthon, that nothing depends upon the use 
of the word, or upon the number, if the thing itself 
is only rightly understood, and human institu- 
tions are not made of equal authority with those 
of God. Nemo vir prudens de nomine et numero 
rixahitur Cf Morus, p. 276, s 5. 

The Lutheran theologians have adhered closely 
to the use of this word m the narrower sense 
adopted in the sixteenth century. But the re- 
formed theologians have often used it in the 
wider sense, after the ancient manner — e g., they 
frequently call the Levitical ceremonies and all 
the types of the Old Testament, sacraments. Many 
among the catholics (Bellarmin, and more lately 
Oberthur) have expressly allowed that baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper are the most general and 
important of the sacraments, and that they there- 
fore approached the protestants more nearly than 
the Council at Trent. Oberthur (m his Idea 
Bihl Eccles Dei, vol. ii.) confesses that Christ ex- 
pressly and immediately appointed only two sa- 
craments, but insists that he conferred upon the 
church and the priesthood the power to add 
others The assertion made by some that bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper are even m the New 
Testament denominated fivcrfjpia, is without 
foundation. For the oiKovopog pvaTripiiov Qeov 
(1 Cor. IV. 1), is one who teaches the doctrines 
which God has revealed to men, and of which 
they were before ignorant Vide chap. ii. 7. 

II, Development of the laea wnich is connected in the 
Lutheran church with the term Sacrament f and 

the marks by which Sacraments are distinguished/) om 
other ceremonies 

(1) By the word sacraments is understood, m 
the Lutheran church, those religious rites and cere- 
momes which God himself has instituted in the holy 
scriptures, by which certain spiritual blessings are 
represented and actually communicated. Luther 
defined a sacrament, in this narrower sense, as fol-“ 
lows : — It IS an observance appointed by God, xn 
which one makes use of a vxsiUe thing, which has 
the divine word of command and of promise Cf, 
Morus, p. 274, s 2, n. 1. 

The essential characteristics of a sacrament are 
therefore the following^viz., 

(а) Sacraments are external religious acts. 

(б) They are among those acts which are posi- 
tively instituted — i. e., they are such as stand in 
no essential connexion, from their internal nature, 
with rehgion and the welfare of men, (like prayer, 
for example.) And all the religious acts which 
have these t^o characteristics are called ceremo- 
mes. 

(c) They are instituted and appointed by God 
himself. 

(d) They serve not only to exhibit or represent 
to the seTises the spiritual blessipgs which flow 
from God and Christ, hut actually to communicate 
them. 

In every sacrament, therefore, there are two 
parts ; — the visible thing ( materia, or res terres- 
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ins), which affects the senses, as the "bread, wine, 
and water ; and the invisible thing (res, or materia 
caelestis), which is typified and imparted by the 
external sign. But respecting the manner in 
which the sacraments exert their power and pro- 
duce their efect, protestant theologians have not 
agreed , nor have even the Lutheran theologians 
agreed among themselves. In this point, how- 
ever, they coincide, that the sacraments do not 
exert a mechanical or miraculous power, as some 
catholics and enthusiasts have maintained , for 
in that case they must act irresistibly ; but some 
of them contend that they have a physical power, 
or a power analogous to physical (physico-ana^ 
logam vim)\ while others say, that they have 
merely a moral effect It is the same here as in 
the controversy respecting the power and effi- 
cacy of the divine word These religious sei- 
vices stand in the most intimate connexion with 
the essential doctrines of the Christian system, and 
they can in themselves produce no effect upon 
those who have no knowledge of these doctrines, 
or no conviction of their truth — i. e., no faith 
The truths of religion which are herein repre- 
sented, and which should be deduced from these 
ceremonies, produce their effect in the same way 
(or rather the Holy Ghost produces through 
them an effect in the same way) upon the heart 
of man, as they are accustomed m other cases to 
do, when they are heard, read, &c. , only in these 
sacraments they are not taught by words, hut m 
different ways are rendered obvious to the senses 
All which has been before said respecting the 
operations of grace through the Word of God, 
s. 129, seq , is therefore equally apphcable to this 
subject. Cf. ^ especially with reference to the 
Bibhcal doctrine, s. 131, Melancthon, therefore, 
well observed in the Augsburg Confession, Art 
vii., that Augustine truly said, Sacramentum esse 
verhum visihile , for, he adds, ntus oculis accipitur 
(ut moveat eorda), et est quasi picfura verbi, idem 
sigmficans quod verhum. Now in the same way 
in which God exerts his power through the word, 
when it is heard or read, m the very same way 
does he act through the Word (the truth), when 
in other ways and by external rites it is repre- 
sented to the senses. 

(2) Inferences from this representation of the 
Lutheran theologians. From this hmitation of the 
idea of sacramentum it follows that only baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper can properly be regarded 
as sacraments. For the characteristics of the 
sacraments have been so settled that they can all 
^PP^y only to these two , and other ceremonies 
are excluded from the number By these dis- 
tinctions are excluded, 

(a) The five other sacraments of the Romish 
church, because the third and fourth of the cha- 
racteristics above mentioned do not belong to 
them , or at least one or the other of these two 
characteristics is wanting Morus shews this par- 
Ocularly with regard to each one of the five 
Romsh sacraments, p. 275, s. 4, in the Note. 

(hy The washing of feet (pedilavium), which 
was regarded by some as a religious rite ap- 
pointed for all the members of the Christian 
church m all ages, because Christ washed his dis- 
ciples f^t, (John, xiii. 5,) and because it appears 
from 1 Tim. v. 10, that this nte was practised in | 


the first Christian church But this act was 
symbolical, and Christ designed by it to inculcate 
upon his disciples, after the oriental manner, the 
duty of Christian love, condescension, and readi- 
ness to serve others. Vide ver. 12, seq It was 
never appointed by the apostles as a rule for all 
Christians m all ages By degrees, as customs 
altered, and another mode of thinking prevailed, 
it fell into disuse in most of the Western churches. 
Still It was long retained in the Eastern churches, 
and in some of them is common to this day. 
Even in the West, it has been revived by some 
of the smaller churches — e. g , by a part of the 
Mennonites ; and it is now practised by some, 
though not all, belonging to the society of United 
Brethren. They, however, do not insist that it 
IS an essential Christian rite, which must be ob- 
served by all Christians, and which should again 
be introduced into all Christian churches, after it 
has now fallen into disuse , but they leave every 
one to his own judgment respecting it. 

(c) The Jewish religious rites, such as offer- 
ings, sacrifices, &c. For Paul says that they did 
not effect the forgiveness of sin before God, al- 
though they were instituted by him, Heb ix. 9 ; 
X. 11, So far as they typified spiritual blessings, 
(vide s. 90, III 7,) they might be called sacra- 
ments in the old sense 

(d) Especially have circumcision and the pass- 
over been considered as sacraments, and called, 
by way of distinction, sacramenta Vetens Testa- 
menti, and compared with baptism and the Lord’s 
Supper. But many modern theologians have 
decided that they cannot be called sacraments in 
the sense of the Lutheran church. For although 
they were commanded by God, they were attended 
by no promise of spiritual blessings. Circum- 
cision related merely to external good, the pos- 
session of Canaan, the posterity of Abraham, &c , 
Gen. xvii , and not to the forgiveness of sins, &.c. 
On the contrary, it is assigned as the object of 
baptism, the initiatory nte of the Christian reli- 
gion, to promote the circumcision of the heart, or 
moral improvement. Vide Col. ii. 11, 12. The 
passover was instituted merely to commemorate 
the deliverance of the Jews from Egypt. Still, 
although it is not declared m the scriptures that 
baptism and the Lord’s Supper have come into 
the place of circumcision and the passover, yet 
both of the latter may be regarded as sacraments, 
so far as they typified spiritual blessings. For it 
was expressly said to Abraham at his circumci- 
sion, that the great promises made to him and his 
posterity should be fulfilled, (Gen. xvii. 21,) and 
among these were spiritual blessings. And all 
the offerings and festivals of the Jewish rehgion, 
and especially these two, which were the most 
solemn, are said m the New Testament to have 
a figurative sense Vide 1 Cor. v. 7 ; John, 
xix. 36 j and s. 90 Cf. Heilmann, Definienda 
justa sacranentorum notione, in his “ Opuscula,” 
th. 1 . s. 433. 

III. TJie Object of Christ in instituting these two 
Sacraments. 

(1) The utihty and necessity of religious rites 
may be inferred from the constitution of our na- 
ture. Man is not a mere spirit, hut a being com- 
posed of reason and sense, An^ on this account 
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there must be something m religion which \iill 
appeal to his senses, excite and sustain his devo- 
tion, and strengthen his zeal in piety. The sen- 
sible representation of the truths of religion often 
makes a stronger impression upon men, as expe- 
rience shews, than mere instruction , because 
their feelings are apt to be more strongly excited 
by anything which appeals to the senses than by 
that which addresses simply the understanding. 
Hence our religious services cannot be merely 
spiritual Even ceremonies of human appoint- 
ment have a great effect, and far more those 
which have divine authority, and, like baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper, are accompanied with 
special promises 

Religious rites m general contribute much also 
to the support of religion itself ; since by their 
means the solemn and public profession of reli- 
gion is renewed, and even children are from their 
youth up accustomed to them, and are bound to 
their observance. A religion without external 
religious rites, and without the aids of sensible ex- 
hibitions of its truths, would be as hable to become 
obsolete, as the different systems of philosophy. 
The truth of this remark is confirmed by the 
history of the church. In the oriental church, 
Christianity was indeed very early disfigured by 
many false doctrines; but the profession of Christ, 
and the essentials of his religion, still continued, 
until Mohammed and his adherents succeeded in 
abohshing Christian worship, together with bap- 
tism and the Lord’s Supper. It is therefore very 
necessary that these religious rites should be 
maintamed , and the opponents of Christianity 
proceed very wisely when they endeavour to 
bring them into disuse and contempt. For the 
doctrines to which they relate must soon share 
the same fate. 

(2) But It is equally important, on the other 
hand, that rehgion should not be overloaded with 
external rites, and that they should be as few as 
possible , for when they are multiplied their 
effect is weakened, and they are soon regarded 
with indifference and contempt. This is proved 
by the example of all religions, and even of the 
Christian religion, when it has been burdened with 
ceremonies. Christ endeavoured by his doctrine 
to withdraw men more and more from what is 
external and sensible, and to promote internal, 
spiritual worship, as an affair of the heart. Cf. 
John, iv. 23, 24 Hence he appointed but few 
ceremonies. An additional reason for this was, 
that at the time when Christianity was founded, 
the religious ceremonial both of the Jews and of 
the heathen nations was looked upon with cold- • 
ness, or even with contempt, by the more culti- 
vated and thinking part of the public, on account 
of the great multiphcity of its rites, and the su- 
perstition with which it was attended. Even a 
great portion of the religious Jews at that time 
felt the burden of the Jewish ceremonial law to 
be very oppressive. Cf. Acts, xv. 10 ; Matthew, 
xxiii. 4. A new religious institution, therefore, 
prescribing but few, simple, and easy rites, would 
on this very account commend itself to the Jews 
and the heathen- Cf. Matt, ix 14 — 17. 

Considered in this respect, these two sacra- 
ments of Christ have great advantages. They 
are natural, simple, and universally apphcahle. 
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They are therefore peculiarly appropriate to an 
institution which is designed to be universal. It 
is otherwise with the Jewish ritual, which is not 
adapted to all men, countries, and times. Indeed 
it was not designed by God for all men, but only 
for a particular penod, and that for a limited 
time. Christ, however, has not forbidden the 
introduction of other religious usages , for an 
increase of them may often be indispensable to 
the maintenance of united religious worship. But 
he has left this to the discretion of his church, 
which may appoint and modify them according 
to circumstances. Those, however, which Christ 
has instituted should serve as models and patterns, 
in point of simplicity, for all other Christian 
I ceremonies 


CHAPTER 1. 

THE DOCTRINE OF CHRISTIAN BAPTISM. 


SECTION CXXXVIII, 

NAMES, INSTITUTION, AND ORIGIN OF CHRISTIAN 

BAPTISM, WITH OBSERVATIONS ON JOHN THE BAP- 
TIST AND THE JEWISH BAPTISM OP PROSELYTES. 

I Names of Baptism in the Bible 

(1) To (SaTTriafia, from f^airrileLV, which pro- 
perly signifies to immerse^ (like the Germ taufen,) 
to dip in, to wash (by immersion.) In the Syriac 
and Chaldaic (which Christ used) this is denoted 
by the words, bitD, nte, (Buxtorf, Lex 
Chald p. 849, 850.) Hence’ the washing of 
vessels with water is called (SaTnafioL, Mark, 
vii 4. And instead of vitj/covraL in ver 3 of the 
same chapter, we have in ver 4, ^airriaiovrai so 
also of the washing of hands, Luke, xi. 38, seq. 
(In the New Testament the form 6 (SaTrTiffjjLOQ is 
never used for the religious rite of baptism, either 
of John or of Christ , hut alwa} s ro paTnajia ) 
Hence it is often used tropically, (u) For what 
flows, or is communicated, to any one in full 
measure, asm "Letm, perfundere, imhuere, &c, — 
e. g , Acts, 1 . 5. (5) For severe sufferings which 
befal any one — e. g., Matt xx. 22, 23 ; for these 
are often compared with waves which overflow 
any one , Ps. Ixix. 2, 3. So among the Latins, 
fluctus misericE, mergi mahs. Hence martyrdom 
xs called by the ancients, haptisma sanguinis. In 
the classics, — e. g , in Plato, — a drunken person 
is said to be paTmaOdt,, vino imhutus, mersus. 

(2) Ka0c£pi(T/x6c:, John, ni. 25 ; because by 
washing purification is effected, and baptism re- 
presents purification from sms, and is designed to 
promote this end m the one who is baptized. 

j Hence Josephus (xviu 7) employs sKKaOaipav in 
respect to the baptism of John, Perhaps, too, 
2 Peter, i. 9, (^KaBapicrfioQ rihv vraXat dpapnwuj 
coll. Eph. V 26) belongs m this connexion. 

(3) To v8o}p, because baptism was administered 
with water ; John, ui. 5, colL Acts, x. 47 ; Eph. 
V. 26, seq. 

(4) Among the church fathers one of the 
oldest names was (pojTiafJiog,. from the instruction 
which the subject of this rite received in con- 
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nexion -with liis baptism, as Justin the Martyi 
(Apol. i. 61) explains it The Syriac, too, trans- 
lates rovQ arra^ (pojTLfyOkvrag (Heb vi. 4), those 
once baptized, 'which version Michaelis follows, 
though it is a doubtful rendering Baptism is 
moreover called by the church fathers, atppayLg, 
sigillum, (character Christiam,) 
hbvpa d^Qapcrlag, k.t.X. 

II. Institution of Baptism, and the principal texts 
relating to it 

Jesus, even during his life upon the earth, 
required those who wished to become his dis- 
ciples to be baptized by his apostles ; John, iii. 22, 
coU, ver. 5 of the same chapter, and chapter 
IV. 1, 2. But at that time none but Jews were 
received into his church and baptized ; as was the 
case also with John in his baptism. Shortly be- 
fore his ascension to heaven, he first gave the 
commission to his apostles to admit aU (irdvra 
t9v7]) into the Christian church, and to baptize 
them without distinction , Matt xxviii 18 — 20, 
cf. Mark, xvi. 15, 16 They were to be made 
disciples of Jesus Christ, or professors of his re- 
ligion (paBrjTivuv) in a twofold manner — viz., by 
bapiism and by instruction. They were to be 
baptized in the name of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit — i. e . by baptism they were to be 
obligated to accept and obey the doctrine which 
acknowledges and receives Father, Son, and 
Holy Spirit Whoever, therefore, is baptized, 
declares by this rite that he acknowledges Father, 
Son, and Spint for bis God, that he will obey his 
laws, and that he expects protection and blessing 
from him , and God, on the other hand, pro- 
mises and grants to him the enjoyment of all the 
benefits which the gospel of Christ enjoins upon 
us to expect from the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit. For a more full explanation of this for- 
mula, vide s, 35, I., and Morus, p. 275, s. 2, 3. 
It is the opinion of some that Christ did not de- 
sign in this passage so much to prescribe a pie- 
cise formula, —m which case he would rather 
have said, “ Baptize ye, and say, 7 baptize thee 
in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit,"^ 
— but that he merely intended to teach what 
is the meamng and object of tins rite. That 
this command of Christ was obeyed by the 
apostles may be seen from the Acts and Epistles. 
The other important passages concerning the 
object, design, and effect of baptism — e g.,John, 
in. 5 , Titus, lii 5 , Acts, xxu 16 , Gal, in. 27 , 
Rom. VI. 3, 4 , Ephes. v. 26 , 1 Pet. in. 21, &c , 
will be explamed m the following sections. 

III. Origin of Christian Baptism, the Baptism of John, 
and the Jewish Baptism of Proselytes, 

(1) John baptized before Christ appeared 
publicly as a teacher, and Christ even suffered 
himself to be baptized by him. The baptism of 
John IS described, equally with the baptism of 
Christ, as a divine institution, and as performed 
under divine authority , John, i 33, (God sent 
him to baptize,) and Luke, vii.30, wheie it is 
called a divine institution (BouX?) eeauL and 
Matt. xxi. 25, seq. 

(2) But although this is a divme institution, 
we must still seek among the prevailing prac- 


tices and expectations of the Israelites the more 
immediate reason why just this and no other 
form of ‘initiation was then introduced by John 
and Christ. From the passage, John, i. 25, it is 
manifest that the Jews (the Sanhedrim and the 
Pharisees) expected that the Messiah and his 
herald Elias would baptize. Cf. Lightfoot ou 
tins text. And so, many even among the learned 
(the Pharisees and Sadducees) suffered themselves 
to he baptized by John (Matt in. 7) , which 
probably would not have been the case if bap- 
tism had been to them a strange and unheard of 
thing The Isiaelites, like many other nations, 
had different forms of lustration and washings 
with water, which were clearly prescribed by 
then law, by means of which they sanctified, 
consecrated, and cleaused themselves fiom im- 
purities. Vide Wetstein on Matt. in. 6. As, now, 
the Messiah was to bring about a general re- 
formation, and to establish a new constitution, 
into which e-very one must be solemnly initiated, 
and to which he must he consecrated , as, more- 
over, it was the universal expectation, according 
to the prophets, that he would cleanse men from 
their sms, which was exactly typified by the 
washings in the Levitical law ; it does not seem 
unnatural that just this form of initiation should 
have been expected by the Jews, and should, 
in fact, have been chosen by John and Christ, 
according to divine appointment 

If, now, the baptism of p? oselytes was customary 
among the Jews at or before the time of Christ, 
many things could be explained still more clearly 
from this circumstance. The Talmud and its 
interpreters relate that the proselytes, as well cir- 
cumcised^ as uncircumcised, were initiated by 
baptism into the worship of the one true God, 
and that this was a symbol of purification from 
sm, and of the renunciation of heathenism , and 
that they were then considered as born again^ 
exactly the expression used by Christ (John, in ) 
and by Paul (Tit. in.) respecting Christian bap- 
tism. Vide s. 126, if. The Talmudists make 
this pracuce very ancient, and place it as far back 
as the time of Moses, and even further, (which 
probably is going too far, as their way is.) The 
oldest passage respecting a religious cleansing, or 
sort of baptism, occurs in Jacob’s history, (Gen. 
XXXV. 2,) when he puts away the idols in his 
house, and builds an altar to Jehovah, This 
passage may certainly have mduced the Israelites 
to adopt this custom. So much is certain, that as 
early as the second century proselyte baptism 
must have been very customary; since in the 
•Dissertations of Epictetus (n 9), published by 
Arrian, Pe^appevog signifies a Jewish proselyte, 
and rrapatairTLaQeig, one who had not sincerely 
embraced Judaism. Others, however, are in- 
clined to think that Christians are here meant, 
and that Epictetus confounded them with the 
Jews For these reasons, Dantz firmly main- 
tamed that the baptism of proselytes was, as it 
were, the prelude of the baptism of John and of 
Christ ; and he is followed by Michaelis, Less, 
and others. Cf his treatise de antiquitate bap’‘ 
hsmi imtiatioms Israel in Meuschen’s N. T. * 
e Talmude ilhstrato, p. 133, f. and Wetstem on 
Matt. ill. 6.* 

There is much for and much against the 
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opinion that proselyte baptism ■vras customary in 
the first century, and even earlier (a) Against 
There is not found, even to the present time, one 
distinct evidence of it in any writer before, at, or 
shortly after, the time of Christ ; not in Philo, — 
not in Josephus, even when he speaks of the con- 
version of the Idumeans, under John Hyrkan, to 
Judaism (xiii 9), where he simply mentions cir- 
cumcision, — not even in the Chaldaic paraphrases. 
Zeltner firmly opposes to Dantz this stubborn si- 
lence of the writers near the age of Christ (6) 
In favour. The unanimous testimony of all the 
Rabbins, — the universality of this practice among 
the Jews of the secpnd century, since it can 
scarcely be thought that they would have bor- 
rowed it from the Christians, who were so hated 
and despised by them, — ^the striking similarity of 
the Jewish expressions, concemmg the baptism 
of proselytes, with those which occur in the New 
Testament respecting the Christian nte (regene- 
ratio), — ^also the circumstance that Josephus, in 
his account of John the Baptist, does not express 
the least surprise at this practice as a new and 
unwonted ceremony- This last argument, how- 
ever, is invalidated by the remark, that it is 
known to have been expected that the precursor 
of the Messiah would baptize Besides, it ap- 
pears that the baptism of John did excite among 
the Jews some degree of surprise. This is seen 
from the question, why haptxzest thou then ? and 
from his being called the Baptist. Ziegler has 
lately maintained, with very probable re^isons, 
that the antiquity of the Jewish baptism of pro- 
selytes ascends beyond the origin of Christianity 
Cf. his Theological Essays, part ii. (Gottingen, 
1804,) Num. 3, Concerning the Baptism of 
John as the unaltered application of the Jewish 
Baptism of Proselytes, and concerning the Bap- 
tism of Christ as the continuation of that of John.” 
But although much may be advanced in support 
of this opinion, it cannot be relied upon with cer- 
tainty, since it is entirely destitute of clear con- 
temporary evidence. 

IV Was the Baptism of John diffei ent from 

Chi istian Baptism ? 

Many theologians of the Romish church for- 
merly maintained that there is a difference, but 
protestants usually take the opposite side, although 
some, especially the more modern, have again 
adopted the former opmion. The followmg ob- 
servations may serve to settle the matter • — 

(1) The ohject of John's baptism was the same 
wiih that of Christian ; and from this it may be 
at once concluded that it did not differ essentially 
from the latter. John exhorted the persons bap- 
tized by him to repentance (perdvoia) and to 
faith in the Messiah who was shortly to appear, 
and made these duties obhgatory upon them by 
this rite, Matt. in. 11, Luke, ni , Mark, i , 
John, i. , Acts, ii 38. And as soon as Jesus 
publicly appeared, John asserted m the most for- 
cible manner that he was the Messiah, and so re- 
quired of all whom he had then or before baptized, 
that they should believe in Jesus as the Messiah. 
•Now in Christian baptism, repentance and faith 
in Jesus as the Messiah are likewise the principal 
things which are required on the part of the sub- 
jects of this rite. 

(2) The practice of the first Christian church 
confirms the point that the baptism of John waS 
considered essentially the same with Christian 
baptism For those who acknowledged that they 
had professed, by the baptism of John, to believe in 
Jesus as the Christ, and who m consequence of this 
had become m fact his disciples, and had believed 
in him, were not, in a single instance, baptized 
again into Christ, because this was considered as 
having been already done. Hence we do not 
find that any apostle or any other disciple of 
Jesus was the second time baptized , not even 
that Apollos mentioned in Acts, xvm 25, because 
he had before beheved in Jesus as Christ, 
although he had received only the baptism of 
John. 

(3) But all those disciples of John who had not 
before acknowledged this truth, and had received 
the baptism of John or his successors in an en- 
tirely different signification, were properly con- 
sidered at the time of the apostles as not being 
baptized, or as wrongly baptized, and all such 
were therefore required to be baptized expressly 
into Christ as the Messiah. This was the case 
with the Jews, who,, according to Acts, li. 41, 
were baptized into Jesus, among whom were 
many whom John had baptized, but whohadgiot 
then recognised Jesus as the Messiah, and had 
even taken part in his crucifixion. This was 
likewise the case with those persons whom Paul 
(Acts, xix. 1 — 5) permitted to be baptized at 
Ephesus, although they had already received the 
baptism of John. There is in this place nothing 
that needs to be artificially explained. The 
meaning is, “ That when they heard from Paul 
that It was essential to baptism that one should 
believe in Jesus as the Lord and Christ, (which 
they hitherto had not done, since the disciples of 
John who baptized them had said nothing to 
them about it,) they were then willing to suffer 
themselves to be solemnly obligated by baptism 
to the acknowledgment of Jesus.” Vide Bengel’s 
Gnomon, ad h. 1. and Semler, Diss. ad Acts, 
xix. 1, seq. This was the more necessary at that 
time, as many of the disciples of John had en- 
tirely separated themselves from the Christians. 
These false disciples of John still continued to 
practise John’s baptism into the approaching 
Messiah, but denied that Jesus was the Messiah. 
Even to the present day there are remnants of 
this sect in Syria and Arabia. Vide Norberg, 
Von der Religion und Sprache der Zabier, and 
AValch, He Sabaeis, in the Comment Soc. Gott 
1780 and 1781. There is much directed agamst 
the false disciples of John in the accounts given 
by the Evangelists respecting John the Baptist 
Vide Storr, Ueber den Zweck der evang. Gesch. 
und der Bnefe Johannisj Tubingen, 1786, 8vo, 

2d ed. 1809. There is nothing therefore in the 
passages Acts u and xix. which favours the doc- 
trine that those who had been baptized by John 
were required to be re-baptized, in order to ad- 
mission into the church of Christ. 
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SECTION CXXXIX 

BOW AND BY WHOM BAPTISM IS TO BE ADMINISTERED , 

AND RESPECTING THE OPTIONAL AND UNESSENTIAL 

THINGS ATTENDING THE OBSERVANCE OF THIS RITE 

I. Gonce-ining Immeisionj Affusion, and Sprinkling 
with Water. 

> (1) It is certain that m Christian baptism, as 
m the baptism of John, only water was iised by 
Chnst and his apostles. Vide John, in 5 ; 
Ephes. V 26. But after baptism in itself con- 
sidered, and simply as an opus operatum, came to 
be regarded as essential to salvation, the question 
was started, Whether, m the want of water, bap- 
tism could be performed with any other material — 
e. g., wine, milk, or sand? The question must 
be answered in the negative, since to do this 
would be contrary to the institution of Christ. 
For any one to be prevented necessarily from 
being baptized does not subject him to condem- 
nation, but only the wilful and criminal refusal 
of this rite. 

(2) Immersion is peculiarly agreeable to the in- 
stitution of Christ, and to the practice of the apos- 
toliscal church, and so even John baptized, and 
immersion remained common for a long time 
after, except that m the third century, or per- 
haps earlier, the baptism of the sick (baptisma 
clmicorum) was performed by sprinkling or affu- 
sion. Still some would not acknowledge this to 
be true baptism, and controversy arose concern- 
ing It, so unheard of was it at that time to baptize 
by simple affusion. Cyprian first defended bap- 
tism by sprinkling, when necessity called for it, 
but cautiously and with much limitation. By 
degrees, however, this mode of baptism became 
mere customary, probably because it was found 
more convenient , especially was this the case after 
the seventh century, andin theWestern church, but 
it did not become universal until the commence- 
ment of the fourteenth century. Yet Thomas 
Aqumas had approved and promoted this innova- 
tion more than a hundred years before In the 
Greek and Eastern church they still held to im- 
mersion. It would have been better to have ad- 
hered generally to the ancient practice, as even 
Luther and Calvin allowed. Vide Storr, Doct 
Christ. Pars theoret, p 291. If it is aske^ how- 
ever, if immersion is so essential that one who 
has been only sprinkled is not to be considered 
as properly a baptized person, it may be an- 
swered, No I Nothing more is essential to the 
external part of baptism than that water be used, 
(Acte, X 47 ; John, iii 5,) and that the subject, 
by the solemn use of this rite, be consecrated to 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, and be pledged to 
^ey the Christian doctrine, Matt xxvm. 19. 
A he washing with water is considered as the 
symbol of the purification of sms, and this can be 
^gnined as well by affusion as by immersion. 
Hence, even in affusion, the external significancy 
01 the rite is retained. And this is the reason 
v^hy many in the Western church, and even in 
the protestant church, have contended that this 
nte should be administered, not^er adspers-ionem, 
but per laryiorem aquce offusionem. 

(3} There is no command given concerning 


the question, whether immersion or affusion 
should be performed only once, or more than 
once , this therefore is m itself optional. In the 
Greek church we find the theefotd immersion 
earlier and more prevalent than m the Latin 
whence the Greeks objected to the Latins Ba- 
silius and Hieronymus say that this was prac- 
tised in conformity with an ancient tradition, 
and if It was not common in the first church 
perhaps the controversies with the Antitnnita- 
rians in the third century might have given the 
first occasion for it In the African church it 
was already common in the times of Tertullian 
and Cyprian, and m the apostolical constitutions 
it was so ordained. At the fourth church coun- 
cil at Toledo, in the year 633, this threefold im- 
mersion was first established by ecclesiastical 
authority in the Latin church, in opposition to 
the Arians. 

(4) It is also optional whether the head, the 
forehead, or the breast, be wet with the water, and 
in this respect the one who administers this sa- 
crament must govern himself according to the 
usages of his own particular church. 

II On the use of Foi mulas in Baptism 

The formulas used m administering baptism 
have always been very different. In the Greek 
church It IS still common to say, as formerly, 
Baptizetur hic, or ‘hcec (servusy or serva Dei) in 
nomin^y &c In the Latin church the subject is 
addressed, I baptize thee in the name^ See. The 
formula adopted by some of baptizing in the name 
“ of God the Father, God the Son, and God the 
Holy Ghost,” is liable to be misunderstood, as it 
might be interpreted to mean that there are three 
gods. It has appeared strange to some that we 
find m the New Testament no passage from 
which It plainly appears that the words used 
Matt xxvni., m the name of the Father, &c., were 
used m the apostolical church For we always 
find only, uq XpLcrrou or ’Ir/ffovv — eiQ ovopa 
Kupiov or T? 70 ’oi; — e. g , Rom vi 3 ; Gal. iii. 27 ; 
Acts, ii. 38 , X. 48 , xix. 5. The opinions on 
this subject are not unanimous. (1) We might 
say, with some, that although the formula in 
Matthew xxvm. were not used in the apostolical 
church, but it was merely said m the name of 
Jesus^ — 1 . e., into the profession of Christ and his 
doctrine — yet this was entirely the same with the 
other, because it comprehended the profession of 
the Father and of the Holy Spirit, since whoever 
was baptized into Jesus by this act professed his 
belief in the whole doctrine of Christ, and there- 
fore in that which he taught concerning the 
Father, Son, and Holy Spirit. Basilius endea- 
voured to explain the thing in this way. (2) 
Others (and among the rest, Facundus Her- 
mianensis, De Tribus Capit i 3) are of opinion 
that it does not follow from these places that they 
did not fully employ the prescribed formulas in 
baptism; but that Christian baptism was so 
named in distinction from the baptism of John, 
and from the Jewish proselyte baptism, since one 
who had received this proselyte baptism, or had 
wrongly understood that of John, was not bap- 
tized into Christ. This can he reconciled very 
well, at least with Acts, xix 5, and with some 
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other places. Vide s 138, II. Bat in addition 
to these there is a third reason (3) In the an- j 
cient Christian church immediately after the j 
time of the apostles, the words prescribed by 
Christ at the establishment of this rite were cer- 
tainly used, (Just M Ap 1, 80 ) It may there- 
fore be rightly inferred that it was the same at 
the time of the apostles , and that it is right and 
proper to continue in this use It is not, how- 
ever, forbidden to unite with this other formulas 
which are suitable, and which serve to explain 
the design of this rite, and to excite pious feel- | 
mgs. The teacher will of course govern him- 
self in this matter according to the circumstances, 
the constitution, and usages of the particular 
church to which he may belong. 

Ill whom IS Baptism to be administered ? 

In ordinary cases, certainly by the teachers 
of religion , for it is their appropriate business 
and calhng to lead disciples to Christ, (fiaOi]- 
rsvsLv,) and this duty is also committed to them 
by the church and government. We find, there- 
fore, that baptism in the apostolical church was 
always administered by the teachers. Vide John, 
IV. 2; Acts, X 48; 1 Cor. i 16. But although 
this iia9r}r£vHv is the appropriate business of 
teachers, still they have no exclusive right to it, 
as this IS nowhere given to them in the New 
Testament. But in case of necessity, and when 
no teachers can be obtained, baptism may be ad- 
ministered by any Christian, and is valid if* it is 
performed according to the institution of Christ. 
Vide s 136, II, 2 This has been the doctrine 
and practice which has universally prevailed in 
the church. 

IV How far a Knowledge of Christian Doctrines is 
essential in the subjects of Baptism. 

This knowledge must certainly be presupposed 
in adults before they can he baptized. For how 
could they solemnly profess, as they do in bap- 
tism, to believe, and pledge themselves to obey, a 
doctrme respecting which they were wholly igno- 
rant? We find, therefore, even in the writings of 
the New Testament, that the candidates for baptism 
were previously instructed. But this instruction 
was by no means particular ; it was confined to 
the mam, fundamental truths of Christianity , 
the doctrine of one God ; the principal articles 
respecting Christ ; that he is the Messiah ; and 
that through him we receive forgiveness from 
God ; also concerning the Holy Spirit promised to 
Christians, and the indispensable necessity of 
repentance and holiness , these are the principal 
truths in which the candidates for baptism were 
briefly instructed. When they were sufficiently 
acquainted with these truths, and had professed 
them from the heart, they were allowed baptism, 
and received afterwards more complete instruc- 
tion both in these and the other Christian doc- 
trines. Cf. Acts, ii. 41 , viii 12, 36, seq. ; ix. 
17, 18 ; X. 34 — 48, where in the words of Peter 
we have an example of the instruction commonly 
given before baptism. Cf Heb. vi. 1, seq In 
the great addition of new converts m the first 
period of Christianity, this preparatory instruc- 
tion could not possibly be very long or particu- 


lar, especially as the teachers of religion were 
yet few. Accordingly, the confessions of faith 
to be made in baptism were at first very short 
and simple , such, for example, was the symbolwm 
apostolicum, so called , but this was gradually 
enlarged by the addition of new distinctions, 
by which the orthodox endeavoured to distm- 
guish themselves from heretics. The instruc- 
tion of catechumens and the time of probation 
preceding baptism were by degrees increased and 
prolonged , and for this there was good reason. 
For as the number of Christian proselytes con- 
stantly increased, and multitudes were pressing 
into the church, greater caution became neces- 
sary in admitting them. This led to the ap- 
pointment of fixed periods for the probation of 
new converts before baptism. 

V Usages incidental to Baptism, but not essential 
to its Validity 

Many of these are very ancient, but they may 
all be dispensed with without affectmg the vali- 
dity of Christian baptism, because they are not 
commanded by Christ. In Christian archmology 
and church history they are more fully exhibited 
than they can be here We mention only some 
of those which are still common among us. 

(1) The sign of the cross appears to have been 
first introduced m connexion with baptism in the 
fourth century, and is intended to be a solemn 
memorial of the death of Christ ; Rom vi, 3. 

(2) The imposition of a name ; this was also 
done in connexion with Jewish circumcisions. 

(3) The lading on of hands, as a symbol of 
the communication of the Holy Ghost, or of the 
gift of sanctification, which m this way is so- 
lemnly sought of God for the subject of baptism, 
and promised to him. This is mentioned even 
by Tertullian 

(4) Sponsors at baptism. Tertullian (De Bapt. 
ch 18) mentions these as being present at the 
baptism of children, but they were also con- 
cerned in the performance of this rite for adult 
persons ; just as sponsors were called in at the 
rite of circumcision among the Jews. , Such only, 
however, as belong to the Christian church can 
be employed for this service , heathens, Jews, 
Mahommedans, and others who are not mem- 
bers of the Christian church may be present at 
the rite, but not as valid sponsors. 

(5) The subjects of baptism must renounce 
Satan This denoted originally an entire renun- 
ciation on their part of heathenism and of heathen 
superstitions, and also of the entire disposition 
which had before prevailed withm them, as far 
as it was opposed to Christianity. 

(6) Exorcism. The first traces of this prac- 
tice appear in Africa, in the third century, as we 
learn from Cyprian’s letter^ although a foundation 
for It was laid as early as the second century. It 
had its rise in various opinions, in a great measure 
superstitious, respecting the physical agency of 
the devil upon men, and in the idea that evil 
spirits may be driven off by the use of formulas 
and certain charmed words It was at first prac- 

I tised only at the baptism of heathen, who were 
regarded as persons possessed by the devil , but 
I it came afterwards to be employed at the baptism 
I of the children of Christian parents. Vide Kraft, 
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Ausfurhliclie Histone des Exorcismus ; Hamburg, 
1750. Concerumg the other usages in baptism, 
vide, besides the ancient authors, (e. g., Vosii 
Disertatt cf. s 137, I. 1,) Calixtus, Diss. de 
Antiq Ritibus Bapt , Hehmstadt, 1650, Noes- 
selt’s historical investigation and illustration of 
the usages common m baptism, published in the 
v^eekly “ Anzeiger” at Halle, 1764, No 28 — 32. 

Note , — The rite of exorcism has been pro- 
perly abandoned m most places in the protestant 
church. Although it is well explained in the 
Lutheran church, as a confession of the natural 
corruption of indwelhng sin and of redemption 
from it, and in various other ways, still it is cal- 
culated to promote superstition and serious error 
in the community at large ; and, what is most 
important, to excite contempt among the lightly 
disposed. Morus gives the same opmion, (p 257, 
note 3.) 

It may be remarked, in general, that some of 
the usages common in many places at infant bap- 
tism are not at all suitable to children, and have 
been transferred, without much judgment, to their 
baptism, from that of adult persons. Among 
these inappropriate services we may place the 
confession of faith, and the renunciation of the 
devil. Instead of these, it would be more appro- 
priate and profitable to have a sincere prayer, in 
which the new member of the Christian church 
should be commended to the care and blessing of 
God ; and at the same time a feelmg exhortation 
to parents and other spectators, in which they 
should be impressively reminded of the duties 
which they owe as Christians to their children, 
and those entrusted to their watchful care. Much 
depends m things of this nature upon the teacher, 
who, even where the rites are not exactly suit- 
able, can obviate nnstake and remove ignorance 
by proper explanations. Even the best formulary 
in baptism will affect spectators but little if they 
see that the teacher uses it without any emotion, 
and repeats it with a heartless voice and manner. 
The teacher needs to be on his guard against per- 
forming the duties of his office — especially those 
which frequently recur, as the Lord’s Supper and 
baptism — ^in a merely mechanical way. When 
he performs rehgious services with a cold heart, 
it cannot be expected that others present should 
engage in them with warm devotion. A teacher 
who discharges his duties m this manner must lose 
m the good opinion of his hearers , and the blame 
is his own if he at last becomes contemptible in 
their view. 

SECTION CXL. 

OBJECT, USES, AND EFFECTS OF CHRISTIAN BAPTISM. 

The uses and effects of baptism are divided, as 
in the sacraments in general, into internal and 
external, 

I External Advantages and Effects of Baptism, 

By means of this nte we are received as mem- 
bers of the visible Christian society, and conse- 
quently become partakers of all the privileges 
belongmg to Christians. It is therefore, consi- 
dered in this light, the solemn initiatory nte of 
admission into the Christian church, (sacramentum 


I mitiationis.') This is mentioned expressly in the 
, New Testament as the design and object of bap- 
tism. As soon as a person was baptized he was 
considered as a member of the church, (ayiog, 
fiaOrjrriQ, TnaravoJv,) Acts, li. 41, 44, and entitled 
to all the rights of other Christians. 1 Cor xii. 13, 
“ Whether we be Jews or Gentiles, whethei ^we 
be bond or free; eig — 

i. e., we are umted by baptism into one church, 
and have, as members of it, equal rights. Vide 
ver. 12, 27 Whence Paul says, Eph. iv. 4, 5, 
there is av fSaTTriajaa, (one common baptism,) and 
av traijua, (one church,) and eXTrt'e of Chris- 
tians , and Gal lii. 27, “ As many of you as have 
been baptized into Christ, have put on Christ” — ■’ 
1 . e , are Christians, belong to the school of Christ, 
and are therefore obligated to confess him for 
yonr Lord and Master, to obey him, and to fol- 
low his example. 

II The Internal Advantages and Effects of Baptism. 

(1) In the old ecclesiastical writers we find 
many extravagant and unscriptmal assertions re- 
specting the effect of baptism, especially in the 
instructions which they gave to catechumens and 
new converts — e. g, in Gregory of Nazianzen, 
Cyril of Jerusalem, and even earlier, in Irenaeus 
and Tertullian. Cyril of Alexandria went so 
far as to say that the water became changed 
(fiaracrroLxsioijffOai), by the divine power of the 
Holy Spirit, into an entirely different element. 
All this, indeed, admits of being explained ac- 
cording to scripture •, but it is still apparent that 
Christians began very early to attribute to bap- 
tism a magical efficacy, by which it produces its 
effect through its own inherent virtue, and inde- 
pendently of the use of the word of God, and by 
which it acts, not only upon the soul, but upon 
the body also. Hence they made use of it in 
order to heal sicknesses, to banisli evil spirits, &c 
Dnrmg the middle ages, these superstitious no- 
tions prevailed more and more, and were even 
adopted by the schoolmen into their systems. 
We find, e g, m Thomas Aquinas, the doctrine 
that a character inddihihs is acquired in baptism 
— an opmion which. Angostme had before held"; 
also the scholastic doctrmo that by baptism native 
depravity is so far done away that only concupis- 
centia remams, and that area this loses the form 
of sm. Protestants have m every way endea- 
voured to separate the scriptural doctrine from 
these superstitious notions; yet there are not 
wanting incautious expressions on this subject 
even among some protestant theologians. 

(2) In the New Testament this magical effect 
is nowhere ascribed to baptism, as if faith were 
imparted to man by baptism without his being 
himself active m obtaimng it ; as if he received, 
through tHs external rite, the forgiveness of sms, 
readiness in good works, and. eternal salvation. 
Neither has Luther taught such a doctrine. On 
an adult person, who has no knowledge of the 
word of God or of the Christian doctrine, baptism 
can have no efficacy simply as an opus operatunu 
Its effect on adults depends on their bemg in- 
structed m the divine word, and the connexion 
of baptism with this instruction. To this divine 
word, and the divine efficacy connected with it, 
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] (s 130, 131,) does the power properly belong to 
renew the heart of man, and to make it suscep- 
tible of the benefits and privileges which Chris- 
tianity promises, and not the mere external rite 
of baptism This we are distinctly taught m the 
holy scriptuies. So Petei (Acts, ii. 38) exhorts 
his hearers ^to suffer themselves to be baptized 
HQ dfprjaLv d^apTLutv, but he expressly reqmres, 
as an essential condition, the fjLsravoetv, (which is 
effected by God through the use of Christian doc- 
trine ,) and It is the same in the baptism of John 
Mark, i. 4, seq. So, Acts, xxii. 16, Paul was 
called upon to be baptized and to be washed 
from his sins , but the condition was sTrucaXead- 
fiE-voQ TO ovof-La Tov ’KvQiov. Several texts re- 
lating to this point should be here more particu- 
larly considei ed 

(a) John, 111 5, “ Whoever is not born of water 
and of the^Spirit cannot enter into the kingdom 
of heaven” — i.e, whoever does not take upon 
himself the obligation to live in an entirely altered 
and renewed temper of mind, which is effected 
through baptism by the aid of the Holy Spirit, 
has no part in the saving blessings of Christ’s 
spiritual kingdom, (forgiveness of sins and eternal 
blessedness ) Vide s 126, II. 

{b) Titus, 111 5, where Paul means to say, God 
had bestowed salvation upon them (jiabi^sv) by 
leading them to embrace Christianity. We be- 
come participators in these Chiistian blessings m 
a twofold way , Jirst, Sid Xovrpou 'nraXvyytvfaiaQ' 
so baptism is called as far as one externaUy re- 
ceives it, and especially as far as he is engaged, 
by means of it, to lead a new life, and receives 
strength for this end secondly^ ical did dpaicai- 
ILvavyarog dyiov — i. e , through that en- 
tire change and renovation of heart which we 
owe to the Holy Spirit. This renewal he effects 
through the Christian doctrine, s. 130, 131. The 
meaning is, “ the renovation of our hearts, which 
is effected by the Holy Spirit, is bestowed upon 
us by the free and undeserved grace of God. He 
assists us to obtain this blessing by means of 
Christian baptism, in which we become obligated 
to lead a new life, and receive strength so to do, 
and also by the entire renewal of our hearts, 
which we owe to his Spirit ” 

(c) 1 Pet. ill. 21. It IS said concerning bap- 
tism, that It delivers or frees us from the punish- 
ment of our sins, (crw^€t,) not, however, as an 
external washing^ but inasmuch as we pledge our- 
selves in this rite, and are assisted by it, to main- 
tain a good conscience, and inasmuch as it is the 
means by which we receive and appropriate to 
gracious promise of the forgiveness 
of sins through Christ, which is elsewhere called 
yardvoia dyLiiXTvvrj. 

The scriptural doctrine of the mtemal advan- 
tages and effects of baptism may be embraced in 
the following points ; — 

First. When we are received by baptism into 
the number of the followers of Jesus Christ, we 
sacredly bind ourselves to believe his doctrine 
in Its whole extent, its commands, and its pro- 
mises ; to embrace it as true, and therefore punc- 
tu^y to obey it m all parts, to hve pious and 
gomy hves, according to his precepts, and to 
imitate his example. For he only who does this 
IS worthy of the name of a Christian, and can lay 


claim to the blessedness promised to believers' 
Vide 1 John, ii. 4 , m. 3. Peter calls this, in his 
first epistle, chap in 21, <TVVEidr}crsojQ dyaOrjQ 
i'TrepJjT^jfia aig Qeov, and makes this one object of 
baptism. ’ETTspiorrjfia is properly stipulatio, and 
so denotes any solemn obligation which one assumes 
(before God) Hence the meaning here is : “ By 
baptism we take upon ourselves the sacred obli- 
gation, in the presence of God, to maintain a 
good conscience, to he watchful against sin, and 
to strive after holiness.” The passage, Romans, 
VI 3, 4, seq , teaches the same thing, coll Col. 
11 . 12, 13, “ We are, like Christ, buried as dead 
persons by baptism, and should arise, like him, to 
a new life” — ^i. e , by baptism we obtain the assu- 
rance of the pardon of sin on account of the death 
of Christ , and so, when we are baptized, take 
upon ourselves the obligation to die to sin in a 
spiritual manner, as Christ died and was buried 
bodily, &c. The image is here taken from bap- 
tized persons as they were mmerged, (buried,) 
and as they emerged, (rose again ,) so it was un- 
derstood by Chrysostom Since immersion has 
been disused, the full significance of this compa- 
rison IS no longer perceived. So then by baptism 
we profess to receive Christ as our teacher, Sa- 
viour, and Lord — ^i. e , we thus bind ourselves to 
embrace and obey his doctrine, confidently to 
trust his promises, to expect from him all our 
spiritual blessedness, and to render him a dutiful 
obedience. This is what is meant in the New 
Testament by being baptized in the name of Christ 
Vide Morus, p. 246, s. 4 But since now all 
these blessings which we owe to Jesus as Mes- 
siah, or Saviour and Lord, are blessings which 
God bestows — blessings which, according to the 
Christian doctrine, are derived from Father, Son, 
and Holy Spirit, so in baptism we bind ourselves 
to beheve in Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, as our 
God, to look for our salvation from them, and to 
acknowledge and adore them as the only authors 
of It Hence the command of Jesus to baptize 
in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy Spirit, 
is designed to express the religious connexion in 
which we stand to them, and our duty to pay 
them religious homage 

Secondly. Through baptism we receive the 
assurance that the divine blessings which the 
Christian doctrine promises concern even us, and 
that even we may participate in them , or, m 
other words, these blessings are by this rite par- 
ticularly applied to our own personal state, and 
we learn in faith to appropriate them to ourselves 
As any one, on being formally admitted as a 
citizen of a town, in taking the oath of citizen- 
ship, and in going through the other rites of 
initiation, receives the confident assurance that 
he has now a title to all the rights and privileges 
of citizenship , so it is with the Christian in bap- 
tism. It is the same, in this view, with baptism 
as with circumcision. This Paul calls (Rom. 
iv. 11) a artpeTov and aippayXda for Abraham and 
his posterity — i. e., a token of assurance and a 
proof that God was favourably disposed towards 
him, and justified him on account of his faith. 
So baptism is to every one the token of assurance 
that he may partake in all those spiritual bless- 
ings which Christianity promises Whoever, 
therefore, is baptized receives the assurance that 
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his sins are forgiven him for the sake of Christ — 
that God, for the sake of Christ, looks upon him 
with favour and regards him as a child, and that 
he, in faithful obedience to the commands of 
Jesus, (and by enjoying the constant aid of the 
Holy Spirit which is promised,) may securely 
expect eternal blessedness , Acts, ii. 38 , Gal. 
111 . 27 , Mark, xvi. 16. Hence Peter, in his first 
epistle, chap, iil 21, compares the water of bap- 
tism to the water of the deluge, (as the Jews also 
called their washings and purifications spiritual 
floods ; dvTLTVTroQi image, likeness ) Even as the 
pious at the time of the deluge (ver 20) were 
bodily delivered , so are those who are baptized 
with water spiritually delivered from sin and its 
penalty 

Conclusions from the foregoing, and some remarks 
designed to illustrate certain theological distinctions 
and terminologies respecting baptism 

(a) It Ls justly maintamed that baptism tends 
to awaken, enlarge, and confirm our faith, and 
that by means of it we receive power and impulse 
for a new spiritual life This effect is produced 
m regard to both the objects which belong to 
Christian faith, the law and the gospel Still this 
is not wrought through any miraculous or magical 
influence of baptism, or of the Holy Spirit m 
baptism , for, 

(b') Tins effect of baptism depends upon the 
Word of God united with baptism; or the divine 
truths of Christianity and the divine power in- 
herent in and connected -with them. Cf Ephes. 
V. 26, “ Christ purifies and sanctifies the mem- 
bers of the church in baptism through the Word” 
— 1 . e , the whole gospel system in its full extent, 
Its precepts and promises. The latter are made 
to us in baptism ; and at the same time we pledge 
ourselves to obey the former, and receive strength 
so to do The means, therefore, by which bap- 
tism produces these effects, or rather, God through 
baptism, is, the Word. It is the same m the 
Lord’s Supper. It is accordingly rightly said 
that “ God, or the Holy Spirit, operates in bap- 
tism upon the hearts of men excites good feel- 
ings, resolutions, &c.— namely, through the Word. 
Hence the effect of baptism is properly an effect 
which God produces through his word, or through 
the contents of the Christian doctrine, which is 
visibly set forth, represented, and appropriated to 
us in baptism, for the sake of making a stronger 
impression upon our heart Baptism may be 
thus called, verbum Dei visibile Vide s 137, II. 
In the same manner, therefore, as God operates 
upon our hearts, through the Word and in the 
use of It, when we hear or read it, does he also 
operate in this visible presentation of the same 
truth, by the external rites of baptism and the 
Lord’s Supper. And so we may apply to this 
subject^ all which is said in the twelfth article 
respecting the operations of grace, both in the 
statement of the Biblical doctrine (s. 130, 131) 
and of the different theories of theologians in the 
succeeding sections. But this effect is not mira- 
culous, not magical, not irresistible, but suited to 
our moral nature. 

(c) According to the ancient scholastic division 
two things must be consid.ered in baptism, matericL 
Cbetter, res) terrestns, that which strikes the 
senses externally— and materia ccelestis. 


the invisible thing which is represented by the 
visible sign, and convened through it. This is 
the Holy Spirit, and his power and agency ; or, 
•more definitely, it is that which in baptism is 
effected in us God, or by the Holy Spirit, 
through the divine Word 
Note — Augustine expresses himself very justly 
concerning the eJffcacy and power of baptism, 
(De Bapt. .i 13, 18,) “It has indeed the power to 
effect regeneration (change of heart) in men; 
but it does nothing for man’s salvation, if there is 
m him any hindrance, (obstaculum )” Luther 
too follows him in this, and says, very appro- 
priately and justly, especially in his large cate- 
chism, “that the divine word and instruction 
must not be separated from baptism, and that 
without the former, and faith in it, the water is 
nothing but water, and can in nowise benefit the 
subject.” Vide Morus, p 250, n, 4. 

(d) Baptism is frequently represented as a cove- 
nant which is established between God and men , 
hence the expression, to stand in his covenant of 
baptism, and others of the same kind. This name 
is derived from circumcision, and the covenant of 
God with Abraham established, by it ; also from 
1 Peter, in. 21, where kTrspuyrgpa is translated 
covenant by Luther. Cf. Heb. viii. 10, seq. The 
thing intended by this name is true, if it is rightly 
understood. God solemnly promises to men, in 
baptism, the enjoyment of all the blessings which 
are promised in the Christian doctrine , and man 
solemnly binds himself in the same rite to yield 
obedience to God and the Christian doctrine; 
and m order to this, receives strength and assist- 
ance from God. Any one, therefore, who has 
not broken this engagement, or forfeited this 
gracious assistance which is promised, stands 
still in the covenant of baptism. For baptism is 
the testimony, the assurance of pardon — the 
pledge and proof of this and all other Christian 
blessmgs. 


SECTION CXLI. 

OF THE NECESSITY OF BAPTISM, AND WHETHER IT 
MAY BE REPEATED 

I The Necessity of Baptisnv 

(1^ An internal and absolute necessity of 
baptism cannot he affirmed. For the water of 
baptism, in and of itself, and the nte itself, as an 
external act, have no power to renew or save 
men. This effect depends solely upon the agency 
of God, through the Chnstian doctrine, united 
with baptism. Since, then, it is one of thepositive 
rites estabhshed by Christ, and has no mternal 
or essential efficacy, it is no otherwise necessary 
than because it has been commanded, (necessitas 
picBcepti.) But Christ has commanded that all 
who would be his disciples should he haptized. 
Any one, therefore, who acknowledges Jesus 
Chnst as a divine messenger, and regards his 
authority, is under obligation to obey this pre- 
cept. Chnst brought a charge against the Pha- 
risees, (Luke, vu. 30,) that they had rejected the 
divine appointment {fiovXii B&ov) concerning the 
baptism of John He required baptism of Mco- 
demus, (John, iii. 3, 5, 7,) and commanded the 
apostles to baptize all whom they would make 
his disciples, (Matt, xxviii. , Mark, xvi.) 
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It would be false, however, to assert that baptism 
is absolutely essential to each and every man in 
order to salvation. Theologians therefore hold, 
with truth, that if a man is deprived of baptism 
without any fault of his own, his salvation is not 
endangered by this omission. Even that familiar 
passage, Mark, xvi 16, “ Whoever believes and 
IS baptized is saved, but he that believes not is 
punished,” is not against, but in favour of this 
view For punishment is here threatened only 
to the unbelieving, who wilfully reject Christian 
truth, and not to those who, without their own 
fault, remain unbaptized, hence paTmaBsig is 
not repeated in the second member. For an un- 
believer should not be baptized ; and even if he 
should be, it could do him no good. Just so it is 
in John, 111 ,, where ykvv7]<nQ kic TTveifiarog is re- 
presented as the principal thing (ver. 6 — 8), and 
the ysvvTiaLg Ik ^Sarog as useful only so far as it 
tends to promote the former. 

(2) Sketch of the history of this doctrine The 
most opposite opinions have prevailed from the 
earliest times respecting*the necessity of baptism. 

(a) Already in the second century some denied 
that baptism is necessary for every Christian, and 
that it is the will of Christ that each and every 
one should be baptized. They maintained, that 
those who have otherwise sufficient faith have no 
need of baptism. Of these Tertullian speaks, 
(De Bapt. ch 12 — 14.) Some Socinians agreed 
with these, and maintained that baptism is not 
properly applied to such as are born of Christian 
parents, but that it is an external rite of mitiation, 
by which those of other religions are to be in- 
troduced into the Christian church— an opinion 
to which many who are of a Pelagian way of 
thihkmg assent. It is true, indeed, that there is 
an entire want of express testimony and evidence 
from the apostolical a^e concerning the baptism 
of those born of Christian parents. This mquiry 
has been lately revived , and Teller (Excurs i. 
on Burnet, “ De fide et officns”) is of the opinion 
that those descended of Christian parents were 
not baptized, but were considered as horn within 
the lap of the church. That this, however, was 
done, is implied in the whole design of baptism, 
as expressed by Jesus and the apostles, s 140, 
and may also be concluded from the analogy of 
circumcision, and the uniform practice^ of the an- 
cient church after the apostolical times. There 
is a work, in which, with a boldness not to be 
found elsewhere, the entire needlessness of bap- 
tism is maintained, its establishment by Christ 
denied, and the whole thing given out as an m- 
vention of Peter, for the sake of makmg himself 
pleasing to the Jews , it is entitled, “ Die Taufe 
der Christen, ein ehrwurdiger Gebrauch, und 
kein Gesetz Christi,” published 1774. The author 
was C. C. Reiche. An answer to this was written 
by J, E. Troschel, “ Die Wassertaufe em Gesetz 
Christi;” Berhn, 1774. 

(b) Among the old catholic fathers in the 
Christian church there always prevailed very 
high ideas respectmg the necessity and advantages 
of baptism. They were accustomed, however, 
to defer baptism as long as possible (jprocras- 
tmare') \ and this is recommended even by Ter- 
tullian, De Bapt c. 18 ;) and many would not he 
baptized until just before their death — e g., Con- 


stantme the Great. They supposed that baptism 
removes, in a kind of miraculous way, all the 
sins previously committed, while, on the other 
hand, the sms committed subsequently to baptism 
could be forgiven only with great difficulty, or 
not at all; and so they imagined that one bap- 
tized shortly before death, or one who dies a 
martyr, (for martyrdom, in their view, has the 
same efficacy,) goes out of the world as a man 
without sin, and is saved. They therefore de- 
layed very much the baptism of new converts, 
and prevented them from the enjoyment of this 
sacrament, entirely contrary to the appointment 
and meaning of the apostles, who baptized new 
converts immediately, and often many thousands 
m one day, respectmg whose conduct and inte- 
grity they could not possibly have been thoroughly 
informed before , Acts, ii. 41 ; xvl 15, 33, coll. 
Acts, viii. 13. Vide Baumgarten, De procrasti- 
natione baptismi apud veteres ; HaUe, 1747 

(c) When now the position, e:vtm ecclesiam 
visibilemnondan suZwfm, with all its consequences, 
became more and more prevalent, especially after 
the time of Augustine, and m the Western church 
(vide s. 128, II. and 135, I.), they began to main- 
tain the doctrine of the absolute necessity of 
baptism in order to salvation , because baptism is 
the appomted rite of initiation or reception into 
the church ; and they gave out, that whoever is 
not baptized, and so is not a member of the visi- 
ble church, could not become partaker of eternal 
happiness. So Augustine had before judged, not 
only respecting the heathen and the children of 
heathen parents, but also the children of Chris- 
tian parents who die before baptism. He was 
followed by the schoolmen. After this time they 
began very much to hasten the 'baptism of chil- 
dren , and now, for the first time, the so-called 
baptism of necessity (administered when a child 
was thought m danger of dying) became com- 
mon. It happened also not unfrequently, that 
the children of unchristian parents (e. g., of Jews) 
were forcibly baptized against their own and 
their parents’ will, on the ground that they were 
thus put mto the way of salvation ; of this we 
find many examples in earlier times. That this 
is contrary to the sense and spirit of the holy 
scriptures may be seen from this, that circumci- 
sion was appomted on the eighth day, and one 
who died before was not considered, on this ac- 
count, as shut out from the people of God. 

II. Is Chnshan Baptism to be Repeated ? 

( 1 ) The doctrine now prevalent in the church 
is entirely just, that baptism is not to be repeated 
when one passes over from one Christian sect or 
particular communion to another. For, 

(a) Baptism, considered as an external reli- 
gious rite, is the rite of initiation and solemn re- 
ception into the Christian church in genercd. The 
subject of baptism pledges himself to the profes- 
sion and to the obedience of the doctrine of Jesus 
in general, and not to any one particular church. 
No one of these particular communions (such as 
they have always been) is in exclusive posses- 
sion of the truth (vide s. 134, II. 2) , but m this 
all agree, that they hold themselves pledged to 
profess the pure fchristian doctrme (l e., what 
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they, according to their views, understand as 
such.) Every sect binds its own baptized to 
tins ; and hence it is, in this view, the same thing, 
wherever and by whomsoever one is baptized. 
And Paul taught the same thing when he said, 
j 1 Cor. 1 12, seq , that one is not pledged by bap- 
1 tism to any man or to any sect, but to the profes- 
t Sion of Christ. 

1 (5) The power or efficacy of baptism depends 

I not upon the sect, or the man by whom it is ad- 
; ministered ; man can neither increase nor diminish 

1 this efficacy Vide 1 Cor. i. 12. 

1 (c) We find no example during the times of 

I Christ or the apostles to prove that proper Chris- 
, ! tian baptism was ever repeated ; although we find 
j 1 some examples, even at that time, of great sinners 

I I and of persons excommunicated. 

1 (d) We do not even find that the baptism of 

John was repeated, (although, at the present 
time, the Sabeans in the East yearly repeat it ,) 
and the same is true of Jewish proselyte baptism. 
The examples Acts ii and xix. do not bear upon 
this point. Vide s. 138, IV. 

(e) Finally, the uniform phraseology of the 
holy scriptures teaches clearly the same thing, 
smce it IS always said concerning Christians who 
were received into the church, Siat they had been 
baptized (haptizatos me), because it took place 
once for all ; not merely that they were baptized 
(baptizari) Rom. vi. 31; Gal iii. 27. It is a 
thing which had been performed. It is different 
with the Lord’s Sapper . this is a rite to be re- 
peated ; 1 Cor. XI. 25, seq. Therefore, only when 
an essential mistake has been committed — when, 
e. g., anything belonging to the essentials of 
baptism, as the use of water, or proper instruc- 
tion concernmg the object of this rite, hsis been 
neglected or altered, or if it has been administered 
by one not a Christian ; vide Acts ii. and xix , 
s. 138, IV. ; in such cases only must it be re- 
newed, as baptism then ceases to be true Chris- 
tian baptism. 

(2) The opinions respecting repeating baptism 
were different even in the ancient Christian 
church. Already in the second century they 
were accustomed in Africa (as appears from Ter- 
tullian, De Pudic. c, 19; De Bapt. c. 15,) to re- 
baptize heretics, and the same was done m many 
provinces of the East. This was not the case, on 
the other hand, in Rome, and in the other Euro- 
pean churches ; here they simply laid hands upon 
those who were restored, when they were received 
back; and appealed for this to the apostolic tra- 
dition, that whoever has been baptized according 
to the command of Christ is nghtly baptized, 
although it may have been done even by a here- 
tic. In the third century there arose a vehement 
controversy on this pomt between Stephanus, 
Bishop of Rome, and the African party, whose 
usage Cyprian zealously defended. But they 
could not agree, and each party still adhered to 
its previous usage. These opinions, however, 
were abandoned by degrees in the African church, 
as in most others ; they were, however, revived 
in the fourth century by the Bonatists, and other 
fanatics of the succeeding century, who would 
acknowledge no baptism as valid which was ad- 
ministered by a heretic, or any teacher who did 
not stand in fellowship with them. The same 

opinion was revived by the enthusiastic sect 
known by the name of Anabaptists, in the six- 
teenth century. They, however, altered their 
theory afterwards to this, that they merely re- 
jected infant baptism, and admitted only adult 
persons to baptism ; and this is still the doctrine 
of the Mennonites and the other Anabaptists; 
hence they rebaptize those who were baptized m 
infancy, because infant baptism is not regarded 
by them as valid, and those baptized in this way 
only are considered by them as not baptized 
They therefore re 3 ect the name of Anabaptists, 
{Wiedertaufer^ The opinions of all Anabaptists 
of ancient and modern times flow partly from 
unjust ideas of the power and efficacy of baptism, 
and partly from erroneous opinions respecting 
the church. It is true, indeed, that many who 
have denied that baptism should be repeated 
have held these same erroneous opinions, but they 
would not admit the consequences which natu- 
rally result from them. 

{a) The Africans of the second and third 
centuries held this p6int in common with their 
opponents, that forgiveness of sin and eternal 
happiness are obtained by means of baptism, and 
the Holy Ghost by means of the laying on of 
the hands of the bishop , and indeed both ima- 
gined that a sort of magic or miraculous in- 
fluence belongs to these rites Vide s 139, 

The Africans concluded now, that as heretics uo ' 
not hold the true Christian doctrine they are not 
to be considered as Christians, and consequently 
that their baptism is not Christian baptism, and 
that they, therefore, like unchristian persons, are 
not susceptible of the Holy Ghost. 

(5) The Bonatists, now, maintained plainly 
and decidedly that the church can consist only 
of holy and pious persons, and that this genuine 
Christian church could be found only among 
themselves, (vide s. 135, II. ,) wherefore theyre- 
baptized all who came over to their sect. For 
they maintained that the gratia haptismi does not 
exist among heretics ; that the ordination of 
teachers out of their own communion is invalid , 
that others have not the Holy Ghost, and cannot 
therefore baptize in a valid manner ; — m short, it 
was their opinion that the efficacy of the ordi- 
nances depends on the worthiness of him who 
administers them 

(c) The Anabaptists of the sixteenth century 
proceeded from the same position, that the 
church is a community of mere saints and re- 
generated persons. They and their followers 
therefore rejected infant baptism, as it could not 
be known as yet concerning children whether 
they would live pious or ungodly lives; nor 
could children promise the church that they 
would live righteously. Adults only, m their 
view, might therefore be baptized. Cf the work 
written by an Anabaptist, entitled “ Ueber die 
moralischen Zwecke und Verpfliehtungen der 
Taufe,” which, aside from this point, contains 
much which is good , translated from the Eng- 
lish ; Leipzig, 1775 — 8. Vide also D. A. J. 
Stark, Geschichte der Taufe und der Taufge- 
sinnten ; Leipzig, 1789, 8 vo. 

{Note — On the general subject of baptism, cfi 
Bretschneider, Bogmatik, b- ii. s. 672, ffi Hahn, 
Lehrbuch, s. 556, s. 122, ff. The literature of 
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/s doctrine is here very fully exhibited. For 
,fhe early history of this doctrine, cf. Neander, K. 
Gesch. h i. Abth. u. s. 533—63 ; also b. ii. Abth. 
ii. s. 682, ff. , for the more recent history, cf 
Plank, Gesch. der protest. Lehrb. b y. th. 1. 
— Tr] 

SECTION CXLIT. 

OP THE EAPTISM OP INFANTS. 

Many of the ancients and moderns haYe disap- 
proved of infant baptism. It was first expressly 
dissuaded by Tertulhan (De Bapt. c IS), although 
he does not entirely reject it, as it was at that 
time in common use. But it was also quite com- 
mon then to delay baptism , and those who ap- 
proved of this could not at the same time approve 
of infant baptism Vide s 141, I Infant bap- 
tism was also rejected by the Anabaptists of the 
sixteenth century, and their followers, for reasons 
mentioned in s. 141, ad finem Mich. Servetus, 
too, in the sixteenth century, would have no one 
baptized under thirty years of age. ^ There is no 
decisive example of this practice in the New 
Testament ; for it may be objected against those 
passages where the baptism of whole families is 
mentioned — ^viz., Acts, x. 42, 48 , xvi 15, 33 ; 

1 Cor. 1 . 16, that it is doubtful whether there 
were any children in these famihes, and if there 
were, whether they were then baptized. From 
the passage. Matt, xxvui. 19, it does not neces- 
sarily follow that Christ commanded infant bap- 
tism ; (the ixaQrjreveiv is neither for nor agamst ;) 
nor does this follow any more from John, hi. 5, 
and Mark, x 14, 16. There is therefore no 
express command for infant baptism found in the 
New Testament ; as Morus (p. 215, s 12) justly 
concedes. Infant baptism has been often de- 
fended on very unsatisfactory d pnon grounds — 
e. g , the necessity of it has been contended for, 
in order that children may obtain by it the faith 
which is necessary to salvation, &c. ^ It is suffi- 
cient to shew, (1) That infant baptism was not 
forbidden by Christ, and is not opposed to his 
will and the prmciples of his religion, but entirely 
suited to both. (2) That it was probably prac- 
tised even m the apostolic church. (3) That it 
is not without advantages. 

I Proofs of the Lawfulness and Antiquity cf 
Infant Baptism.. 

(1) That infant baptism, considered as a 
solemn rite of initiation into the church, cannot 
be opposed to the design and will of Christ, may 
be concluded from his own declaration, Matt. 
X. 14, “ Suffer httle children to come unto me, 
and forbid them not, rwv ydp rotovruiv kaTiv ii 
^aaCKda roiJ 0eou.” This is indeed no com- 
mand for infant baptism ; but if children may 
and ought to have a share in the Christian church, 
and in kh Christian privileges (/Bao-tXeta Oeow), 
it cannot be improper to introduce them into the 
Christian church by this solemn nte of initiation. 
Indeed, if it is according to the design of Christ 
that children should have a share in tho ntes and 
privileges of Christians from their earliest youth 
up, it must also be agreeable to his will solemnly 


to introduce them, by this rite ff imtiation, into 
the nursery of his people. C£ 1 Cor. vii 14. 

(2) Christian baptism is so far similar to cir- 
cumcision as that the one was the nte of initia- 
tion into the ancient church, the other mto the 
new; s 137, II. ad finem, and Morus, p 253, 
note. But Christian baptism represents and im- 
parts far greater spiritual benefits than circum- 
cision. Now we know that the sons of Jews and 
proselytes, accordmg to divine command, were 
circumcised on the eighth day, when they cer- 
tainly had as yet no idea of the mtent and mean- 
ing of this religious nte. According to this ana- 
logy, children among Christians may be bap- 
tized, even during those years when they cannot 
as yet understand anything of the design of the 
rite, or make any profession of their faith. At 
least, this analogy must have been very clear to 
the fct Christians, and to the apostles, who them- 
selves were Jews. When therefore in the times 
of the apostles a whole family was baptized, 
would not the children be baptized too? And 
did not Paul say without limitation that all were 
baptized, at a time when there were those grown 
up in the Christian society who were bom of 
Christian parents ? Vide 1 Cor. i and xii., and 
Gal. 111 . Again ; were it entirely decided that 
Jewish proselyte baptism was common during 
the life of Christ, this circumstance would esta- 
bhsh the position stiU more ; for the children of 
proselytes were also baptized. But even if pro- 
selyte baptism was not mtroduced until the end 
of the second or beginning of the third century, 
and was then adopted in imitation of Christian 
baptism, even in this case it might still be con- 
cluded that at that time the baptism of infants 
must have been common among Christians. 

(3) The most decisive reason is the following . 
Christ did not indeed ordain infant baptism 
expressly ; but if, in his command to baptize aZZ, 
he had wished children to be excepted, he must 
have expressly said this ; Matt xxvui. Since 
the first disciples of Christ, as native Jews, never 
doubted that children were to be introduced into 
the Israelitish church by circumcision, it was 
natural that they should include children also in 
baptism, if Christ did not expressly forbid it 
Had he therefore wished that this should not be 
done, he would have said so in definite terms. 

(4) That infant baptism was very common 
shortly after the tiines of the apostles, both in 
the Eastern and W'estem churches, adinits of no 
doubt, if all the historical data are compared. 
Vide Morus, p. 251, not ad s. 10. Some have 
endeavoured to find evidence for this practice 
even in the writings of Justin the Martyr and 
Irenseus ; but they are not sufficiently decisive on 
this point.* The most weighty evidence that 
can be produced, from the oldest church fathers 
and from church history, is the following — viz , 

(a) From Tertulhan (De Bapt c. 18) it is 
clearly seen, that already m his time the baptism 
of infants was very customary m Africa and else- 
where, although he himself does not speak favour- 
ably of this practice. 

* [The evidence from Irenseus is thought vsQid and in- 
controvertible hy Nesuider , vide K. Gesch. b. li. Abth. ii. 
s. 549, 550,— Tr.] 
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(6) In the time of Cyprian, m the third cen- 
tur), there arose a controversy concerning the 
day when the child should he baptized, whether 
before the eighth day But there is no question 
on the point whether children ought to he bap- 
tized , in this they were all unanimously agreed 

(c) Augustine calls infant baptism apostolica 
tr adit 10 , and says, totam ecclesiam id traditum 
tenere. 

(c?) But far more important is the testimony of 
a much earlier, and therefore more valuable wit- 
ness — VIZ., On gen, of the third century, who says 
in his Comm, in Ep. ad Rom. vi., that the church 
had received this as a tradition from the apostles, 
(Trapadoaig d'KoardkiKT],') Here it might indeed 
be objected that the church fathers appeal much 
too freely to apostolic tradition, for the sake of 
giving to their own opinions and to the appoint- 
ments of the church the more authority But if 
infant baptism was not practised in the oldest 
church, it is hardly conceivable how it should have 
become so general a short time after, and this too 
without any controversy or contradiction When 
Origen was born, about the year 185, it was um- 
versally prevalent m the Christian church, and 
he was, as he says himself, a baptized child. If 
It was not customary at the time of the apostles, 
we must suppose that afterwards single indi- 
viduals or churches began to baptize children. 
But in those times in which they adhered so 
strictly, even in the smallest trifles, to ancient 
usage, such an innovation could not possibly 
have taken place without great excitement, con- 
troversy, contradiction, and without occasioning 
many councils. These effects were produced by 
some very insignificant matters, but we cannot 
find the least trace of opposition to the first prac- 
tice of infant baptism. There can, then, be no 
time mentioned in which the baptism of infants 
was first mtroduced after the death of the apos- 
tles. Therefore it must have existed from the 
beginning Neither Tertulhan nor Pelagius 
knew of a later origin of it, when the former cen- 
sured it, and the latter denied that it is necessary 
to procure the forgiveness of sins for children. 
For the history of infant baptism and its oppo- 
nents, vide Gml. Wall, Histona Baptism! In- 
fantum, and John Walch, Historia Paedobaptismi, 
Saec. iv. priorum ; Jenae, 1739. 

a 

II. The Uses and 'Effects of Infant Baptism. 

Although children at the time of their baptism 
know nothing respecting this rite, and are not 
capable of any notion of it, and can make no pro- 
fession, (and .these are the principal objections on 
the other side.) still it does not follow that in- 
fant baptism is without advantages, any more 
than that Jewish circumcision was. It has two- 
fold advantages 

(1) For the children themselves. The advan- 
tages to them are both present and future. 

(a) The present effect, as far as it appears 
clearly to us, is principally this, that by this 
means they are admitted into the nursery of the 
church, and even while children enjoy its rights 
and privileges, as far as they are capable of so 
domg. This is sufficient ; and there is no need 
of adoptmg the doctrine about a children’s faith. 


so far at least as that implies anything which can 
exist without comprehension and capability of 
using the understanding. Vide s. 121, II., and 
Morus, p. 249. In the general position, that just 
as far as they have subjective capacity, and as 
soon as they have this, God will work in them 
that which is good for their salvation, there is not 
only nothing unreasonable, but it is altogether 
rational and scriptural It is also^ certain that 
we cannot surely tell how soon, or in what way 
and by what means, this subjective capacity may 
be shewn and developed. 

(5) As soon as their mental powers begin to 
unfold themselves in some degree, children are 
capable of an obvious inward, moral effect of 
baptism, or of God in and through baptism. In 
the Christian instruction imparted to them they 
must therefore be continually referred to this 
event; it must be shewn them that thei/ too have 
obtained by baptism a share in all the great and 
divine blessings and promises which are given to 
Christians, and that they are solemnly obligated 
by baptism, through God’s assistance and guid- 
ance, to fulfil all the conditions on which Chris- 
tians receive these great promises. In the youth- 
ful age this means is exceedingly efficacious in 
exciting pious reflections, and it operates upon 
the whole succeeding life. It is on this account 
(as Morns well observes) a very suitable and 
commendable practice in the protestant church, 
that the children, before they approach the Lord’s 
Table for the first time, are thoroughly instructed 
in the doctrinal and practical truths of Chris- 
tianity, to the acceptance and obedience of which 
they are obligated by baptism. This is called 
the confirmation, (of the covenant of baptism.) It 
has upon many, as experience teaches, the most 
salutary efficacy through their whole life, and it 
is the duty of the evangehcal teacher to lay out 
all his strength upon this instruction, and to 
make it, as far as he can, appropriate and prac- 
tical. And if in some the advantages of it do not 
appear immediately, still in late years they are 
often seen. The good seed sown in the heart 
often hes a long time concealed before it comes 
up. Baptism cannot indeed exert any compulsion 
upon children, any more than when one is en- 
rolled, as a child to a canon ry, or as an academic 
citizen. They must act accordmg to their own 
conscientious conviction, choice, and determina- 
tion, after they come to the exercise of their un- 
derstanding. ♦ 

(2) For the parents, relatives, or guardians of 
the children. To these, too, is the baptism of in- 
fants eminently useful in many respects , and it 
may be said that this advantage alone is a suffi- 
cient reason for mstituting infant baptism. For 
(fl) the assurance is given by this rite to parents, 
in a solemn and impressive manner, that the 
great privileges and promises bestowed upon 
Christians will be imparted to their children also, 
and thus religious feelmgs, pious thoughts and 
resolutions, are awakened and promoted m them. 
(h) By this rite they are engaged and encouraged 
to educate their cluldren in a* Christian manner, 
in order that their children may receive the pn- 
vileges bestowed upon them, and attain one day 
to the actual exercise and enjoyment of them. 
These duties should be urged upon parents by the 
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Christian teacher, especially at the time -when 
their children are baptised ; and he may find in- 
struction respecting the manner in which this 
should be done in the passages above cited. 
Respecting the usages properly connected with 
infant baptism, vide s. 139, ad finem. 


CHAPTER II. 

ON THE DOCTRINE OF THE LORD’S SUPPER 
SECTION CXLIII. 

OF THE IJ^AMES OP THE LORD’S SUPPER, AND THE 
OCCASION AND OBJECT OP ITS INSTITUTION 

I Names of the Lord's Supper, 

(1) The scriptural names, (a) KvpiaKbv Seitt- 
vov, the festival which Christ appointed, and 
which IS held m his honour, and is commemora- 
tive of him, 1 Cor. xi. 20. Hence the common 
appellations, the Lord's Supper, ccena domim, or 
sacra ccena, because it was instituted at supper 
time. Entirely synonymous with this is the 
phrase (b) Tpam^a Kvptov, 1 Cor. x. 21, where 
we also find the name Trorrjpiov Kvpiov. With 
these the tqrm KXdoag rov dprov, Acts, ii 42, is 
frequently mentioned. But this seems rather to 
apply to the feasts of hve, (Agapse,) after which 
the sacrament of the Supper was frequently, 
though not always, administered in the primitive 
church. Cf ver. 46, peraXajjLtdveiv rpo<prjg. 
The term doped STrovpavLog, Heb. vi. 4, is ren- 
dered by Michaelis heavenly manna, and applied 
to the Lord’s Supper. This term seems, how- 
ever, to denote more generally the unmerited di- 
vine favours conferred upon ^e primitive Chris- 
tians. 

(2) The ecclesiastical names of this sacrament 
These are very many : some of the principal are 
the following ; — 

(a) ILoivovia, commvnto — a festival m common. 
This name is borrowed from 1 Cor. x. 16, where, 
however, it denotes the profession which Chris- 
tians make, by partakmg in common of the 
Supper, of their interest m Christ, of the saving 
efficacy of his death for them, and their own ac- 
tual enjoyment of its consequences. 

(h) EvxaptoTta and evXoyia, (for these terms 
are synonymous.) This sacrament is so called 
because it is designed to promote a ihanJful re- 
membranqp of Chnst, and of the divine favours 
bestowed upon us through him. He himself 
cornmenced the Supper by a prayer of thanks, 
which has always been justly retained in admi- 
nistering this ordinance. The appellation eu~ 
charistia (ewc^arz^^J^pas used even by Ignatius, 
Justin* the Martyr, Irenseus, and Tertulhan, 
[This name seems also to be of scriptural origin, 
and to be taken froiq the phrase norripiov tvXo- 
yLag 6 evXoyovpev, used by Paul. — Tr.] 

(c) Suvajic, (Tifva^ig dyia This signifies, pri- 
marily, a coUqctipn ; then, a collection Jor celebrat- 
ing the Lord^s Supper, and finally, the Lord^s 
Supper itself. ^ This name was probably taken 
from 1 Cor. xi. 18, 20, avvepxopkvov vpov 


W Aaroupyia [primarily, mimstenum'], then, 
the sacrament of the Supper, as the principal act 
of religious service, especially on account of the 
sacrifice of Christ which is there commemorated, 
since XeiTovpyia sigmfies, by way of eminence, 
that part of rehgious service which consists in 
sacrifice 

(c) M.v(jTi)pLov, ccena mystica and missa , so this 
sacrament was called, because the catechumens 
were excluded from it, and none who were not 
Christians could be present when it was admi- 
nistered. They were sent away by the deacons 
with the words, Ite, missa est, {ecclesia.) Missa 
signifies properly dismissio catechumenorum et 
poemtentium 

U ) There are other names, which were taken 
from sacrifices, and the offering of sacrifices— 
S'i n'pocT^opa, oblatio, ^vaia, Sfvcia dvaifiaKTog, 
altare, sacramentum altaris, &c. Many such 
names are found in the ancient hturgies. Vide 
Moras, page 271, note 2. Christ instituted the 
I Supper chiefly in commemoration of his death, 
or his offering up of himself for man j and he 
employs in doing this the terms borrowed from 
sacrifices. Now it was customary for the Chris- 
tians who had most possessions to bring food and 
drink to their love-festivals, and from the rem- 
nants of these (Trpoa^opd) they held the Sup- 
per in commemoration of the sacrifice of Christ. 
This gave the first occasion for comparing this 
sacrament^ with an ojfenng , and this was done the 
more willingly by Christians, as it was often ob- 
jected agamst them, by Jews and heathens, that 
they had no sacrifices. And by degrees they be- 
came accustomed to regard the Lord’s Supper not 
merely^ as a festival in memory of the sacrifice 
of Christ, hut as an actual repetition of this sa- 
crifice — an idea which gave nse afterwards to 
the grossest errors. The first traces of these 
opinions are found in Justin the Martyr, Irenseus, 
Tertulhan, and still more in Cypnan, Augustine, 
and others. Vide Ernesti in “ Antimuratonus,” 
in his “ Opusc. TheoL” p. 80 , and with respect 
to these ecclesiastical names m general, Casau- 
bon, Exerc. m Baron. — Ex. 16, p. 445. 

II Texts relating to the Lord's Supper, and the occa- 
sion and, object of its Institution 

(1) The institution of the Sapper is described 
m the following texts — ^viz, Matt. xxvi. 26—28, 
Mark, xiv. 22 — ^24 ; Luke, xxii. 19, 20. Luke 
IS more full and diSftuct in his narrative than the 
others , in John there is nothing said respecting 
it, since he presupposed it as already well known. 
Paul, however, gives an account of the institution 
of the Supper, and agrees most nearly with Luke, 

1 Cor. XI. 23 — 25. He is speaking of the dis- 
orders which had crept into the Corinthian 
church in their observance of the Agapee, and 
of the Lord’s Supper in connexion with them , 
and takes this opportunity to discourse at large 
(in the entire passage from ver. 17th to 34th) re- 
specting the design and the efficacy of the sacra- 
ment ot the Supper, and the proper mode 
of celebrating it Cf. 1 Cor. x. 16, 17. Theo- 
logians are not agreed among themselves whether 
the passage, John, vi.50, seq , where Christ speaks 
of the eating of ins flesh and drinking his blood, 
relates to this sacrament Vide Morus, p. 269, 
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note D. As the Reformed theologians often ap- 
pealed to this passage m behalf of their theory, 
the Lutherans (e. g., even Ernesti) would not 
allow that it could be used to explain the lan- 
guage in which the Supper was instituted. So 
much IS certain, that nothing is said in this pas- 
sage itself respecting the Lord’s Supper, smce 
this was not yet instituted. But the terms here 
used have a striking resemblance with those 
employed at the mstitution of the Supper; 
and since this discourse of Jesus produced at 
the time a great sensation on account of its 
remarkable phraseology, it can hardly be sup- 
posed that his disciples would forget it, or 
that it should not have occurred to their minds 
when terms so similar were employed at the in- 
stitution of the Supper. They, doubtless, could 
explain many things in this whole tiansaction 
from their recollections of this discourse. This 
wiE appear the more probable if we consider 
that these words of Jesus, recorded by John 
(chap. VI.), were spoken shortly before the pass- 
over, (ver. 4 ;) that the images employed by him 
were taken from the custom of eatmg the flesh 
of the victims at the festivals attending the sa- 
cnfices, and especially at the passover, the most 
solemn of them all ; and that it was exactly at the 
passover that the Supper was instituted by Christ. 
But aUowmg that these words may be used to 
illustrate those employed by Christ on the latter 
occasion, the Lutheran opinion is not invahdated. 
For every Lutheran will allow that it was a great 
object in the establishment of the Lord’s Supper 
to remmd us, in an impressive manner, of the 
body of Jesus offered, and his blood shed for us, 
and to exhibit and convey to us the great 
blessings which we owe to him. Now in John, 
crdpl and aljia Xpiarov plainly denote the doc- 
trine of J esus so far as he offered up his body, and 
shed his blood for the good of man. Vide John, vi. 
51, 63. To eat and drink of this body and blood 
is the same as ’TrLCTe.vHv eig Xpiordv ^crraypa»jLt£- 
voy. Vide ver. 47, 50 51, 56. What food and 
drink are to the body, as contributing to its nou- 
rishment and vigour, the same is a hving faith 
in this doctrine to the soul ; spiritual nourishment^ 
pabulum ammi. This language, thenj is to be 
understood to denote “ the truth of Christ’s sa- 
crifice or atonement, and the inward experience 
I of Its benefits.” And this was the very object of 
the Lord’s Supper — viz , to preserve the memory 
of the death of Chnst, visibly to set it forth, and 
to convey its benefits to those who partake of this 
sacrament. It cannot, therefore, be demed that 
the passage in J ohn (so far as it is figurative and 
symbolic^) serves to illustrate the language in 
which the Lord’s Supper was instituted, and in- 
deed the whole nature of this ordinance. Cf. 
especially Storr, Doctrmse Christianse pars ’ theo- 
retica, p. 314, seq. 

(2 ) What was the occasion of Chris fs instituting 
this festimVi What was the immediate cause of 
his doing it ? He was accustomed to take occa- 
sion, from the circumstances by which he was 
surrounded, to give instruction ; and at the pass- 
over everythmg was symbolic^, and the father 
of the family (the character which Chnst now 
sustained among his disciples) referred every- 
thing back to the events m the life of the ances- 


tors of the Jewish nation. It seems now that this 
Jewish passover gave the first occasion to Christ 
for instituting his Supper. 

(а) Christ abohshed the ancient dispensation, 
(TraXaLCLv SiaOrjKT^v ,) consequently all the Jew- 
ish festivals, sacrifices, and the solemnities con- 
nected with them, were set aside, and among 
these the passover, one of the principal festivals 
of the Jewish church. This was done, as we 
are taught everywhere in the New Testament, 
by the death of Christ. Still it could not be 
denied that this and other Jewish festivals had 
many advantages, and that they tended to keep 
ahve a sense of the divine benefits, and to awaken 
pious feehngs. Vide s. 137, III. I. Besides, it 
was altogether customary, both among the Jews 
and the heathen nations, to have sacrificial fes- 
tivals standing in immediate connexion with 
rehgion , hence Paul objects to it that Christians 
who drmk from the cup of the Lord, and eat at’ 
the table of the Lord, should drink from the cup 
and eat from the table of idols, 1 Cor. x. 15 — 21. 
Still it cannot be properly said that the common 
sacrificial festivals among the Jews and heathen 
furnished Christ the principal or only induce- 
ment to institute his Supper, as was asserted by 
Cudworth, in his work, “ De vera notione sacrae 
coense,” which is found in his “ Systema Intellec- 
tuale,” accompanied by Mosheim’s remarks — an 
opinion to which Warburton and others have 
acceded It is also false to assert that the Lord’s 
Supper is properly a sacrificial festival, like the 
Jewish passover, although it is a coena rehgiosa, 
or sacra, and although it may be compared, and 
is in fact compared by Paul (1 Cor. x.,) with 
these festivals. Vide Morus, p. 261, note ; and 
p. 271, note 2. It IS more just to say that Christ 
merely took occasion from the Jewish sacrificial 
festivds, and especially from the passover, all 
of which were now abolished, to institute this 
festival, to maintain among his followers the 
memory of his offering up of himself. But in 
entire conformity with the spirit of his religion, 
and of all his other institutions, he left it unde- 
termined at what times it should be held, and how 
often It should be repeated. He simply said, 
JDo this, as oft as ye do it, in remembrance of me, 
1 Cor. XL 25. 

(б) The passover was designed to commemo- 
rate the rescue of the Israelites from Egypt, and 
their deliverance from many affiictions, and 
was to be repeated by their descendants as an 
occasion for thankful remembrance of the divine 
favours. Vide Exodus, xui 9, coll. xiL 26, 27. 
It took its name from this circumstance — viz., nps, 
feast of deliverance, or rescue. In the same way 
was the Christian festival designed to promote 
the grateful remembrance of Christ, on account 
of the deliverance from sin and its punishment, 
and all the other spiritual blessings which we 
owe to him, and it was to l3e repeated, ug rijv 
ifi'gv dvajjLvrjffLv; Luke, xxii. 19; I Cor. xi 
24, 26. Hence Paul says, 1 Cor. v. 7, rb ivdaxa 
viptov vTTfp Yfpdjv lrv07}, XpicTTo^. He does not, 
indeed, here mean the Lord’s Supper itself ; but 
still it is very easy to see from this passage the 
intimate connexion of these ideas. The words, 
however, by which the Supper was instituted, 
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Tins is my body, &c., cannot be explained from 
the formula used at the celebration of the pass- 
over, This IS the bread of suffering which our fa- 
thers ate, &c. , for this formula was not adopted 
until after the destruction of the second temple ; 
neither can it be found in the Talmud, as Schott- 
gen has shewn, (Hor. Talmud ad Matt xxvi. 26,) 
and also Deyhng, (Ohs. Miscell. P. i. Exerc. iv 
p. 221 ) The words of Christ on this occasion 
are rather to be compared with the Mosaic for- 
mula employed at the solemn sanctioning of the 
law, at which time sacrifices were also offered ; 
Exod XXIV. 8, Behold the blood of the covenant, 1 
wlikk the Lord hath made with you. Cf. Morns, 
p. 260, note 2. 

(c) Christ did not institute his Supper during 
the continuance of the passover, but after it was 
finished, in order to give his new ordinance an 
additional solemnity from its connexion with the 
passover, and at the same time to make it entirely 
distinct from the latter. This example was so 
far imitated by the ancient Christians, that while 
they celebrated the sacrament of the Sapper in 
connexion with idaeAgapce, or feasts of love, they 
yet observed it as a separate festival, after the 
former was ended. At the social festivals of the 
Jews, at the passover, &c , a cup was passed round, 
over which thanks were said, while the cup was 
drank to the praise of God — a custom which 
we find in other ancient nations. Cf. Psalm 
cxvi 13 ; 1 Chron. xvi. 1, seq. , also the ttott]- 
giov daifiovLwv, 1 Cor. x. 21. It was with this 
ceremony that Christ concluded the passover, 
Luke, xxii. 17. And now, after they had eaten, 
(kaOiovrov avrwv, according to Matthew and 
Mark, or yerd rb bei'KvriaaL, according to Luke 
and Paul,) he agam offered a prayer of thanks, 
as was customary at the commencement of a fes- 
tival, {evxagiarrjaag,') in order to distinguish this 
ordinance from the one which had preceded, and 
then distributed the bread and passed round the 
cup the second time. He took the materials for 
this sacrament from what remained of bread and 
wine (as the ordinary drink of the table) after 
they had eaten. And this was entirely conformed 
to his design, that the' rite commemorative of 
him should be as simple as possible, and such 
that it could be often observed, and in any place, 
without much trouble or difficulty. In this re- 
spect the Lord’s Supper differs widely from the 
Jewish passover, where everything was com- 
plicated and circumstantially arranged. Vide 
Exod. xii. 3, seq. 

Note — Christ recommended the observance of 
the Supper, not merely to the apostles, but to all 
Christians. Vide Morus, p. 259, s. 1, ad finem. 
Nor was it his meaning that they should merely 
sometimes remember him at their ordinary social 
meals, and while they partook of the bread and 
wme on the table, think of his death; on the 
Contrary, the apostles understood the words, Do 
this ih remembrance of me, to relate to all Chris-, 
tians ; and they distinguished this festival from 
all other social festival, and introduced the ob- 
servance of it into all the Christian churches. 
This appears especially from 1 Cor. xi. 23, 24, 
coll. X. 16, where it is also described as an ordi- 
nance of Chnst, and indeed as one which Paul 
himself, as well as the other apostles, had received 

immediately from Christ. It is said expressly, 
ver. 26, that this ordinance should be observed 
until the end of the world, (axpig ou e\9y 6 K.v- 
pioQ ) The Supper was designed to be a perpe- 
tual sermon on the death of Christ until he shall 
come again to bring his followers into the king- 
dom of the blessed ; and every one who partakes 
of It is supposed hereby to profess that he be- 
lieves Christ died even for him. There have 
always, however, been some who have supposed 
that this institution is needless, or that the pie- 
cept to observe it does not extend to all Chris- 
tians the Pauhciani, e g., supposed that bread 
and wine are here figurative terms, denoting the 
doctrines of Christ, which nourish the soul. So 
the Socmians, and several fanatical sects. 

(3) More particular explanation of the object of 
Christ in instituting the sacrament of the Supper. 

(a) The chief object of Chnst. Prom what has 
been already said, it appears that this festival was 
designed to be in commemoration of Chnst, — of 
all the blessings for which we are indebted to 
him, and especially of his death, from which these 
other benefits all proceed. This is evident from 
the very words in which this ordinance was esta- 
blished, awfia vTrkp vySiv bidSpevov, (or, as Paul 
has it, KXcjpsvov, Icedere, vulnerare, to which 

the breaking of the bread alludes,) and alpa vTrap 
vpCbv, (or TTfpt TroXkiuv, according to Mark and 
Luke,) kKxvvopevov, atg d^fcrtv dpapriajv. Christ 
often repeated these words during the eating and 
drinkmg of the Supper, and interchanged them 
with others of the same import , and hence we 
may account for the different phraseology re- 
corded by the different evangelists. The same 
thmg is evident from the express declaration of 
Paul, 1 Cor. xi. 26, “ So often as ye partake of 
this festival, you profess yourselves among the 
number of those who believe that Christ suffered 
death for their sakes,” (Zavarov Kvpiov Karayyk- 
Xare.) Cf. 1 Cor. x. 16, and also the fine para- 
phrase of this passage given by Morus, p. 259, 
s, 3, n 1. 

But this needs more particular explanation. 
On the day of Christ’s death the ancient Mosaic 
dispensation ceased, and the new covenant, or the 
new dispensation instituted by God throu^ Chnst 
for the salvation of men, commenced. The me- 
morable event of that day, which had such vast 
consequences, he and his apostles celebrated by 
this festival, and he commanded them to continue 
to observe it in future tune. It is therefore the 
uniform doctrine of the apostles that the new dis- 
pensation of God (paivii diaOriKT]} began with the 
death of Christ, and was thereby solemnly con- 
secrated. Cf. the texts cited s. 118, IL 1. Hence 
Paul says, Heb. ix. 14, 15, that even as Judaism 
was inaugurated by sacrifices, so was Christianity 
also, by the sacrifice of Jesus Christ. And now 
as Moses, Exod. xxiv. 8, calls the blood of the 
sacrifice by which the Mosaic laws and the whole 
Mosaic institute were consecrated and received a 
solemn sanction, the blood of the covenant, so does 
Chnst, with a most indisputable reference to this 
expression, denominate his death, — his hlood 
which he shed, the blood of the new covenant, and 
the words rb alpa Kaivrjg SiaB^riKfjg (or, as Luke 
and Paul plainly have it, rb n'orripiov (I<tti) 7 ) 
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/catvj) SiaOriKr} iv aiiiari /xov) are to be re- I 
garded as explanatory of the words rouro kart 
rb (TWjLtd fiov, rb alfxd jiou. 

The meaning therefore is, “ ye celebrate, while 
ye eat this bread and drink this wine, the memory 
of my body offered up, and of my blood shed for 
you, by which the new covenant, the new dis- 
pensation for the good of the world, whore founder 
I am, is consecrated ” The sacrament of the 
Supper is therefore a significant sermon on the 
death of Jesus, and requires, m order to a proper 
celebration of it, a personal experience of the 
benefits of this death. 

Christ says, “ drink ye all of it ; for it is my 
blood.” By this he means that they should 
so divide the wme among themselves that each 
should receive a portion of it. He himself did 
not partake of the sacramental bread and wine ; 
for his body was not offered, nor his blood shed, 
for bis own sake ; and those only for whom this 
was done should eat and drink of it. The tovtS 
hri (Tuj/ia and refers, therefore, principally 
to the act itself, like the following rovro TroUire 
— i. e., this act (which you shall hereafter repeat) 
shall serve to impress your minds with the great 
importance of my body offered up for the good 
of men, and of my blood shed for their sake, and 
shall remind you of all the salutary consequences 
flowing from my death, and shall convey these 
benefits to you personally It is not, therefore, 
the then present and hvmg body of Jesus which 
IS here spoken of, but the body which was sacri- 
ficed — L e., Christ, so far as he died for us. This 
IS illustrated by the formula used by Moses re- 
specting the passover, Exod, xii 11, 27, npB 
— i. e., by this act you solemnly commemorate 
the deliverance from Egypt And as the pass- 
over was appointed and first celebrated shortly 
before this deliverance, so was the sacrament of 
the Supper instituted and celebrated just before 
the death of Christ , and as the former was to be 
repeated in commemoration of the great event on 
account of which it was first instituted, and for 
the sake of awakening grateful and religious feel- 
ings, so it was also with the latter. This analogy 
seems to have been perfectly understood by the 
apostles, and hence they do not mqmre of Christ, 
as they were accustomed to do in other cases. 

(b) But in connexion with this principal ob- 
ject, Christ had also others in view, all of which, 
however, are related to this, and depend upon it 
Especially does it appear to have been an object 
with Clmst in this ordinance to make plain, and 
impressively to recommend to his disciples that 
great precept of his religion, Zove one another, as 
I also have loved you, 1 Cor. x. 17 , xii. 13. He 
designed that by this symbol his disciples should 
mutually pledge their cordial love. It is a thing 
well known by old experience that friendships 
are founded, cherished, and sustamed by social 
festivals. Of this fact many of the ancient legis- 
lators and the founders of religions availed them- 
selves m the appointment of festivals , and this 
was also done by Moses. In many of the Oriental 
nations, therefore, the guest who had but once 
eaten with them, even if it had been only bread 
and salt, and who had drunken with them, was I 
considered as a pledged and unalterable friend; 
^ 


and it was m this way that the league of friend- 
ship and of mutual service was contracted 

This noble custom was now made more general, 
and, as it were, consecrated, by religion, or the 
association of religious ideas. All the followers 
of Christ were to unite m this celebration, and to 
hold this festival in common, and without any 
distmction, m memory of their great benefactor 
and Saviour. For the followers of Christ were 
reqmred to love each other as brethren, and this 
for Chrisfs sake—i e , because it is the will and 
the command of Chnst, their common Lord 
Vide Job Gottlob Worb, Ueber die Bundes-und 
Freundschaftssymbole der Morgenlander , Sorau, 
1792, 8vo. 

But we must remember, in connexion with 
this, the uniform doctrine of the New Testament, 
that Christ in his exalted state is as near to all 
his followers, at all periods, even until the end of 
the world, (Matt, xxviii, 20,) and that he equally 
guides and supports them as when he was with 
his disciples, by his visible presence, upon the 
earth. Vide s. 9S. He was visibly present when 
he first held this festival with his disciples then 
living, and he then took the lead But while he 
commands all his followers to continue to observe 
this rite until his visible return, he gives them 
the assurance that they stand equally under his 
inspection, and enjoy equally his care, with those 
who lived with him while he was upon the earth. 
Theologians say truly, Chnstus prcesentiam suam 
suis in sacra coena declarat adspectabeli pig- 
nore. So certainly as they see the bread and the 
wine, even so certain should it be to them that 
he still lives, and that he is especially near to 
them, as he was formerly to his disciples while 
upon earth. 

iVbte. — From what has now been said, it ap- 
pears (a) that the theory of the substantial pre- 
sence of the body and blood of Christ in the 
sacramental symbols is not essential, or is not to 
he looked upon as the great pomt in this doctrine, 
and that it cannot be decisively proved from the 
words of Christ. The reformed theologians take 
elvai here m the sense of signifying, shewing forth 
— a sense in which it is indeed often used — e. g., 
Sept. Gen. xli. 26, 27 ; Gah iv. 24 ; Rev. i 20. 
Christ himself uses sari in a similar connexion, in- 
stead of (TrjjxaivEi, John, xv. 1. The objections to 
this explanation which are of any weight may be 
seen in Storr’s “ Doctnna Chnstiana, p 305, seq. 
Cf. also s. 146. This particular theory ought never 
to have been made an article of faith, but rather 
to have been placed among theological problems. 
Vides 146. 

It also appears from the foregoing that we are 
not to suppose in the sacrament any actual offer- 
ing up of the body of Christ, repeated every time 
the sacrament is observed. This false idea be- 
came gradually prevalent in the Romish church. 
Vide No. I. of this section, ad finem. This sacra- 
ment may indeed be called, as it is by the fathers, 
a sacrifice, but only in a figurative sense. For 
Chnst offered up himself once for all, Heb, ixi 
25 — ^28 , and the Lord’s Supper is the means of 
appropriating to each one the benefits of this one 
sacrifice It is taught, however, by the Romish 
church, that the priest offers to God, as a literal 
atoning sacrifice, both for the dead and the hving. 
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the sacramental symbols, which become, by con- 
secration and transubstantiation, the real body 
and blood of Christ. From this doctrine re- 
specting masses many other false ideas have 
originated. 

SECTION CXLIV. 

OF THE DISTINCTION BETWEEN WHAT IS ESSENTIAL 

AND UNESSENTIAL IN THE CELEBRATION OF THE 

ORDINANCE OF THE SUPPER. 

Some things pertaining to this ordinance are e^- 
sential—i. e., of such a nature that without them 
the whole act would not be the true Lord’s 
Supper, others are unessential^ or contingent. The 
latter depend upon the circumstances of time, place, 
society, &c. , and with regard to these things we 
feel ourselves justified in deviating even from that 
which was done on the first institution of the 
Supper, since these are regarded as indiflferent 
matters, Christ having given no express precepts 
respecting them Thus all agree that the time of 
the day in which it is observed is unessential, al- 
though Christ observed it in the evening , the 
same as to the posture at table, whether sitting or 
lying , and with respect to the place, whether it 
be a public or a private house ; and other things 
of the same kind. 

But on some points opinions are divided. In 
the protestant church the use of the bread and 
mne (matena, or res terrestns, elementa, symbola) 
is reckoned among the essential things , and the 
use of them too in such a way that each of the 
elements shall be separately (separatmi) taken 
Protestants, too, contend that none but real Chris- 
tians may partake of the Lord’s Supper Other 
things are regarded by them as unessential. 
These points will now be briefly considered, and 
illustrated by some historical observations. 

I The use of Bread and Wine in the Lord*s Supper. 

(1) With regard to the nature of the bread to 
be employed in this sacrament, the opinions of 
theologians have been diverse, 

(a) It has been asked whether the bread should 
be leavened or unleavened, or whether this is a 
points of indifference. In the protestant church 
the latter opmion is maintained, and justly, since 
Christ left no precept respecting this point. So 
much is beyond doubt, that at the institution of 
the Supper Christ made use of unleavened bread, 
because no other was brought into the house 
during the celebration of the Jewish passover, 
still less was any other kind eaten. We have in- 
deed no express information respecting the cus- 
tom of the primitive Christians in this respect; 
4)ut from all circumstances it appears that they 
regarded it as a matter of indifference whether 
leavened or unleavened bread is employed. They 
came together almost daily to partake of the 
Supper, and they earned with them the bread and 
wine for this festival In this case they took the 
bread which was used at common meals, and this 
was leavened bread. Epiphanius (Hser 30) 
notices it as something peculiar in the Ebionites, 
that once in the year, at the time of the pass- 
over, they celebrated the Lord’s Supper with un- 
leavened bread It was customary at a subsequent 1 

penod in the Oriental church to make use of 
leavened bread, yet not always and in all places. 

In the Western church, on the contrary, unlea- 
vened bread was more commonly (though not 
always) employed ; and Rabanus Maurus, m the 
ninth century, declares this to be an apostolical 
tradition in the Romish church. There was, 
however, at this time, no law upon the subject, 
either in the Eastern or Western church. But 
in the eleventh century a controversy arose on 
this pomt between the two churches, as the Pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, Michael Cerularius, 
reproached the Western church for the use of 
unleavened bread, and made it heresy. After 
this period it was contended in the Romish 
church that no other than unleavened bread 
should be used, and this was so established by 
many papal decretals. The opposite ground was 
taken by the Greek church, and is still main- 
tained at the present day. Vide Job, Gottfried 
Herrmann, Histona Concertationum de Pane 
Azymo et Fermentato in Coena Domini ; Leipzig, 
1737, 8vo. 

(b) Another thing which must be considered 
unessential is the breaking of the bread, which 
was done at the first institution of the Supper, 
accordmg to the custom of the Jews, who baked 
the bread thin, and were accustomed therefore to 
break, instead of cutting it. We see, however, 
from 1 Cor. xi. 24, (coll. x. 17, elg dprog, from 
which pieces were broken off,) that this custom 
was retained m the primitive Christian church, 
and was regarded as emblematical of the wound- 
ing and breaking of the body of Jesus. It would 
have been better, therefore, to have retained this 
custom afterwards, for the same reason that the 
custom of immersion is preferable in performing 
the nte of baptism. Luther at first declared in 
favour of the breaking of bread, though he after- 
wards altered his opmion. It has been customary 
in the Romish church, especially since the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries, to cut the host or holy 
wafer in a peculiar way, so as to represent upon 

It the crucified Saviour, and to make the pieces 
more and more small, that no one might receive 
too much of this costly food. 

(2) In respect to the wme, it has been com- 
monly supposed that Christ used such, in the in- 
stitution of the Supper, as was mingled with 
water. For it was very customary with the 
orientahsts to drink mingled wine at table, and 
one was regarded as quite intemperate who drank 
pure wine, (merum.) Still this is very uncertain, 
since water and wine were frequently drunk se- 
parately at table. . In the ancient church, how- 
ever, the custom prevailed m most places of 
mingling water with the sacramental wine. It 
was also determined how much wine should be 
taken , though this was variously settled. Di- 
verse allegorical significations were given to the 
minting of these two elements. E g , it was 
said that the wine is the symbol of the soul of 
Christ, and the water of the people who are united 
with him, &c. Such allegorizing is seen even in 
the wntings of Cyprian. Clement III expressly 
enacted in the twelfth century that the wme 
should be nungled with water. This was not 
insisted upon by Luther, on account of the super- 
stition connected with it. The colour of the wine 
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is also indifferent, nor is it certain that Christ 
used the red wme. 

(3) In order to the right celebration of the 
Lord’s Supper, neither the bread nor the mne 
must be taken 'without the other, but both must 
be used, (cormnumo sub utraque specie,) though 
one separately from the other, (separatm.) 

(a) As to the latter point, it is probable from 
the institution of the Supper by Christ that he 
distributed each of the elements separately to his 
disciples. But we find that in some of the 
Oriental churches an exception was made in 
behalf of some sick persons, and that bread merely 
dipped in wine was given them. The same thing 
was done in the West, especially during the tenth 
century, where, in some places, the bread only 
was consecrated, and then dipped in the wine, 
and so given to the communicants — a practice 
which was justly condemned 

(h) It is also a well-founded opinion, that the 
cup should not be withholden from any who par- 
take of this sacrament. Vide Morns, p. 272, n. 3 

From 1 Cor. xi 26, x. 16, 21, it appears, un- 
deniably, that in the apostolic church all Chris- 
tians partook both of the bread and the wme 
And this was the practice throughout the whole 
Christian church during the first ten centuries. 
The Manicheans, who abstained wholly from 
wine, did not use it even at the Lord’s Supper , 
but they were strongly opposed by the teachers 
of aU other parties — e g., Hieronymus, Leo the 
Great, &c. Particularly important is a decree of 
Pope Gelasius I., of the fifth century, against 
some sectarians, who used only bread in the cele- 
bration of the Supper. He calls their practice 
grande sacnlegium, and is very strong in his op- 
position to It 

But when the doctrine of transubstantiation 
began to prevail in the West, especially after the 
eleventh century, the schoolmen suggested the 
question whether, considering that the bread is 
changed into the body of Christ, the blood is not 
also there, and so, whether it is not enough to 
partake merely of the bread ? This question was 
answered in the affirmative ; and it was suggested 
as an additional reason in behalf of this opinion, 
that drink may be easily spilled, and that it is 
more difficult to lose any portion of the bread. 
This ground was taken even in the twelfth cen- 
tury by Hugo of St Victor and Peter of Lom- 
b^dy, and in the thirteenth centuiy was defended 
with great zeal by Thomas Aquinas. Some 
churches in the West began, therefore, to intro- 
duce the custom of withholding the cup from the 
laity, and giving it only to the cle^y. The first 
examples of this occurred in some English 
churches about the middle of the twelfth century. 
The scarcity and dearness of wine in northern 
Europe during this period may have furnished an 
additional motive for this practice. It was not 
until the thirteenth century that these examples 
were followed in France and Italy Still this ob- 
servance did not become universal either m this 
or the following century, although it was be- 
commg more and more prevalent in the churches 
in the West. This doctrine de communione suh 
una was zealously opposed by Wickliff and Huss 
and their adherents ; and this led the Council at 
Costnitz, 1415, wholly to interdict the use of the 


cup by the laity. It was established by that I 
Council, “ that in each of the two elements the 
whole body of Christ is truly contained.” This 
doctrine has been maintained in the Romish 
church ever since this period, although many 
theologians, and even some of the popes, have 
objected to it. Luther and Zuingle adopted the 
principles of Wickliff and Huss, and introduced 
again the general use of the cup into their 
churches, and hence the decisions of the Council at 
Costnitz were re-enacted by the Council at Trent 
m the sixteenth century. Besides the older works 
of Leo Allatius, Schmid, Calixtus, on this sub- 
ject, cf Spittler, Geschichte des Kelch’s im Abend- 
mahl; Lemgo, 1780, 8vo. 

II. By whom, should the hordes Suppei be obiei’ved ? who 
should administer it ? and may it be celebrated in the 
Private Dwellings of Chi istians ? 

These questions come under the general in- 
quiry respecting what is essential and not essen- 
tial m the observance of the Lord’s Supper. 

(1) None but actual members of the Christian 
church can take part in the Lord’s Supper , those 
who are not Christians are excluded from it. On 
this point there has been an universal agreement. 
For by this rite we profess our interest in the Chris- 
tian church, and our belief in Christ. Vide 1 Cor. 

X. 17 , XI 26. The passage, Heb. xiii. 20, seems 
also to belong in this connexion. Every actual 
member of the church may therefore be admitted 
to the enjoyment of this ordinance, without dis- 
tinction of regenerate and unregenerate persons, 
(though this IS denied by some.) This is evident 
from the fact that it is the object of the Supper to 
make an external profession of Christian faith, 
(vide s. 145, 1. ,) and because it may be, and is 
designed to be, a means of promoting a change 
of heart, and often produces this effect As un- 
regenerate persons are not excluded from hear- 
mg the divine word, neither should they be from 
partaking of this sacrament. Nor do we find 
that persons who gave no evidence of a re- 
generate mind, and who were yet members of 
the visible church, were excluded from the sacra- 
ment in the primitive Christian church; although 
such persons were advised to abstain from the 
sacrament, so long as their hearts were not in a 
proper frame, still it was left to their own con- 
sciences Since, therefore, a mixed multitude of 
good and evil must be allowed in the visible 
church, It is the same as to the Lord’s Supper. 
Christ himself admitted Judas to the first cele- 
bration of this ordinance , and thus taught us our 
duty with regard to this subject Many have 
indeed denied that Judas, the betrayer of Christ, 
partook of this sacrament with the other disci- 
ples , but from Luke, xxii. 20—22, the fact ap- 
pears too plain to be denied. This is admitted 
even by Augustine on the third Psalm. This 
fact is important, since many conscientious Chris- 
tians, and even teachers, have had great doubts 
as to uniting with unconverted men in this or- 
dinance, and have become separatists. 

In respect to children, however, it is main- 
tained that they are excluded from partaking of 
the Lord’s Supper. It was common in Africa, in 
Cyprian’s time — i. e., in the third century — to give 
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the sacramental elements even' to children , and 
this custom was gradually introduced into other 
churches. But in the twelfth century this prac- 
tice fell into disuse in the West, although in the 
East It continues to the present day. The pas- 
sage, John, VI 53, is appealed to in hehalf of 
this practice. Vide Peter Zorn, Historia Eucha- 
nstiae Infantium , Berlin, 1736, 8vo. It cannot be 
said that the exclusion of children is expressly 
commanded by Christ, because there is nothing 
about this subject in the New Testament, nor do 
we read that in the apostolic church they were 
excluded from the sacrament. (The children of 
the Israelites were not excluded from the feast 
of the passover.) Yet as children were not ad- 
mitted dunng the first centuries of the Christian 
church, (except in Africa in the third century,) 
we judge that they cannot have been admitted in 
the apostolic church , for m that case this prac- 
tice would not certainly have been disused in all 
the churches. The cause of the exclusion of 
children is, plainly, that they cannot as yet un- 
derstand the importance of the transaction, and 
must be unable to distinguish this rehgious festival 
from a common meal , iCor xi.29. It would thus 
become to them a merely formal and customary 
thing, and make no salutary impression. 

(2) By whom should the Lord's Supper be ad-' 
ministered'^ As the admmistration of the other 
rehgious rites of the church is entrusted to the 
teachers of rehgion, it is proper and according to 
good order that this also should be administered 
by them. This, however, is by no means their 
right exclusively and necessarily, but only ordims 
et decon causa^ as Morus well observes, p 272, 
ad fin. In extreme cases, therefore, where no 
regular teachers can be obtained, this sacrament 
may be administered by other Christians to 
whom this duty is committed by the church. 
Vide s. 136, II. 2, s. 139, III. This has been 
uniformly maintained by Luther and other pro- 
testant theologians. In the ancient Christian 
church it was as regularly administered by the 
teachers as baptism. Justin the Martyr (Apol. 
1 . 85, seq.) says that the TrpoeaTCjTiQ consecrated 
and distributed the elements , and Tertulhan (De 
Cor. Mil.) says, nec de aliorum manu quam 
sroENTiUM sumimus 

(3) The question has been asked, AYhether j?n- 
vate communions (e. g., in the case of sick persons) 
may be permitted, and whether they accord with 
the objects of the Lord’s Supper? This has 
been denied by some modern writers, particularly 
by Less, m his “ Praktische Dogmatik,” and by 
Schulze of Neustadt, “ Ueber die Krankencom- 
munion,” 1794. Cf the work “ Veber die Kran- 
kencommunion, mitbesonderer Hmsicht auf ihren 
Missbrauch und ihre Schadhchkeit Leipzig, 
1803, 8 VO , in which, however, the practice is not 
wholly rejected. These writers have been led 
to make their objections by seeing the frequent 
abuse of private commumons, by knowing that 
they are frequently resorted to from pride, or 
from some superstitious ideas with regard to 
their efficacy. Hence they have been led to 
maintain that it is essential, in order to a right 
celebration of the Lord’s Supper, that it should 
be held, in common by the mixed society of Chris- 
tians constituting a church, and that private com- 


munions cannot be regarded as constituting the 
Lord’s Suppei. 

Thisopinion, however, has been justly rejected by 
many theologians — e. g , by Doederlem. The fol- 
lowing reasons have been urged against it — viz , 

(a) It is doubtless true that in the apostolic 
church the Lord’s Supper was commonly and regu- 
larly celebrated in the public assemblies of Chns- 
tians , 1 Cor. xi. 20 — 34 And this must alwajs 
remain the rule, from which there can be no ex- 
ception in respect to those Christians who are 
able to attend the public meetings, but who refuse 
so to do, either from pride or self-will There 
may, however, be an exception made in behalf of 
Christians who are necessarily detained from at- 
tending on the pubhc ordinances of divine service 
— e. g , in the case of sick persons And it would 
be, as Morus well remarks, inconsistent with the 
rule of love, which is one of the chief commands 
of Christ, if sick persons should be prevented 
from partaking of the Lord’s Supper in their 
own houses. 

(Z>) A public place cannot be made essential to 
the proper observance of the Lord’s Supper, for 
it was held at its first mstitution m a private 
house ; nor is the number of Christians present 
at all important, since it was first celebrated only 
by a select few of the five hundred disciples of 
Christ then hving ; but everything depends upon 
the feelings and character of the communicants. 
The Christian who in this act commemorates the 
death of Jesus, professes his relation to the 
church, and forms pious resolves and purposes — 
he truly celebrates the Lord’s Supper whether 
he performs this act m pubhc or private. 

(c) Even in a private dwelhng a profession may 
be made, by this act of faith m the death of Christ, 
before ffie teacher and others present, 1 Cor. xi. , 
and persons not present still learn that such a pro- 
fession has been made. This object of the Lord’s 
Supper is therefore attained even by the private 
celebration of it. There was a regulation among 
the Bohemian brethren in the fifteenth century, 
(about the year 1461,) that when a sick person 
desired the Lord’s Supper, other members of the 
church should partake of it with him, in order 
that It might be a true communion — ^an example 
which is worthy of imitation ' And even among 
us this might be done without great notoriety, 
by admitting the near relations, acquaintances, or 
friends of the sick person, or those occupying 
the same house , and they, too, might perhaps 
receive a salutary impression from such a cele- 
bration of this ordmance. The assertion of Less, 
that private cUnmunions were unheard of in ear- 
lier Christian antiquity, is not true. Justm the 
Martyr says (Apol. 2), “ that the deacons first 
distributed" bread and wine to those present, and 
then carried it to the absent.” 

III. Unessential Bites m the Administration of 
the Supper, 

It is important that the Lord’s Supper, so far 
as it is an external rite, should be so administered 
as to distinguish it from common and ordinary 
repasts, as a special festival in commemoration of 
Christ. This is called by Paul, 2 Cor. xi. 19, 
diaxpiveiv to atofia rov Kvplov. This may m- 
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deed be done without any external ceremonies ; 
and it cannot therefore be said that such external 
rites and usages are essential to the ordinance 
Still It is wise, and adapted to promote the ends 
for which the Supper was instituted, to employ- 
such external solemnities as will remind the 
communicants of the great object of this festival, 
and give it an obvious and marked distinction 
from other meals. Here, however, caution must 
be used, lest superstition should be encouraged 
by the introduction of these ceremonies, and they 
should be supposed to possess some special power. 

Christ distinguished this ordinance from the 
passover, which immediately preceded, by offer- 
ing up a prayer of thanks, (^evxaptarrjcTaQj or 
evXoyrjcrac,) which was probably one of the brief 
thanksgivmgs common among the Jews, as 
neither of the evangelists have thought neces- 
sary to record the words. He then stated briefly 
the object of this ordmance. In both of these 
particulars, the example of Chnst is properly fol- 
lowed in the administration of the Supper. It is 
customary to offer thanks to God, briefly to state 
the object of this ordinance, and thus solemnly 
set apart the bread and wine to this sacred use. 
Vide I Cor. x. 16, Trorr^piov evKoyiaq^ 6 cuXo-yov- 
fiev — 1 . e , the wine in the cup, which we consecrate 
to this use by the prayer of thanks. It is also 
said elsewhere respecting those who thank God 
for the enjoyment of other food, that they partake 
of it jLifir’ tvXoyLaQf 1 Tim. iv. 5 ; Luke, ix. 16. 

This solemn opening of the Supper with prayer 
and reference to the command of Jesus, is called 
consecration, and is proper and according to the 
will of Christ. Consecration, therefore, in the 
Lord’s Supper, consists properly in a solemn re- 
ference to the object of the Supper, and in the 
devout prayer accompanying this, and not in the 
repetition of the words, this is my body and this is 
my blood. These words are uttered merely m 
order to make the nature and object of the ordi- 
nance then to be celebrated properly understood , 
so our symbohcal books uniformly teach. Hence 
these words were frequently repeated by Christ 
during the celebration of the ordinance, and were 
used ^ternately with other expressions. This 
consecration is not to be supposed to possess any 
magical or miraculous power. Nothing hke this 
was attributed to this rite by the older church 
fathers, who used consecrare as synonymous with 
ayidZ,eiv and sanctijicare, to set apart from a 
common, and consecrate to a sacred use. By de- 
grees, however, a magical effect was attributed 
to consecration, and it was supposed to possess a 
peculiar power. This was the c^e even with 
Augustine. And when afterwards the doctrine 
of transubstantiation prevailed in the Romish 
church, It was supposed that the change in the 
elements was effected by pronouncing over them 
the blessing, and especially the words of Christ, 
this IS my body, &c. 

Besides this, there are various other contmgent 
and arbitrary usages, some of which are good, 
and adapted to promote the ends of this ordinance, 
and others are extremely liable to become per- 
verted into means of superstition. More full in- 
formation on this point may be obtained from 
Chnstian Antiquities Many of the rites intro- 
duced by the Romish church have been retained 


in the Lutheran church, such as the singing of 
the words of consecration, the marking of the 
bread and wine with the cross, the holding a 
cloth beneath, &c. These and other usages i 
originated for the most part in the doctrine of 
transubstantiation, and the extravagant opinions 
respecting the external holiness of the symbols 
resulting from this doctrine. They admit, how- 
ever, of a good explanation ; and where they are 
customary, and must be retained, they ought to 
be so explained by the religious teacher Mark- 
ing with the cross, e. g., should remind us that 
this ordinance is held in commemoration of Christ 
crucified, &c. 

SECTION CXLV. 

OP THB USES AND THE EFFICACY OP THE LORD’S 
SUPPER, AND INFERENCES PROM THESE. 

We must here presuppose much of what was 
said, s. 140, respecting baptism. The uses and 
efficacy of the Lord’s Supper, as of baptism, are 
twofold — VIZ., external and internal, and may be 
easily deduced from the design of this ordinance, 
as stated s. 143. 

I. External Uses and Efficacy. 

By celebrating the Lord’s Supper, a person 
publicly professes himself to be a member of the 
external Christian church, and as such receives i 
and holds all the rights belonging to Christians, 
to the enjoyment of which he is introduced by 
baptism. For Christ enjoined this sacred duty 
only upon his followers Every one, therefore, 
who partakes of the Lord’s Supper, by so doing 
professes that he is a real member of the external 
church, that he believes in Christ, and yields him 
reverence. Hence Paul says, 1 Cor x 16, that 
bread and wine are Koivwvia cLiparoQ Kai crw- 
paroQ XpLcrrov. Paul here, and in this whole 
passage, teaches that the symbols (bread and 
wine) stand in the most intimate connexion with 
the body of Chnst slain on the cross for our sms, 
and are the means by which we become partakers 
of the benefits of this death, and testify our in- 
terest in them. The meaning is, Whoever cele- 
brates the Lord’s Supper becomes partaker of the 
body and blood of Christ, and proftsses the same , 
or. By this ordinance he gives it to be understood 
that he beheves in Christ, and especially that he 
beheves that Christ offered up his body and shed 
his blood for him ; and he thus becomes partaker 
of the benefits of this sacrifice. The terms 
KOLvcjvoi SrvmacTTjjpi'ov, spoken of those offermg 
sacrifice, ver. 18 of the same chapter; also koivwvol 
daipovioiv, ver. 20, are used in the same way, 
and are explained ver. 21, by the phrase ixerkx^iv 
Tparrkl^rjQ Kvpiov /cat daLpovLUJv The opposite 
of this IS seen ver 14, “ flee idolatry,” have no 
fellowship with idolaters 1 and ver. 17, “while 
we all eat of one and the same bread, (a portion 
of which is broken for each,) we profess to be all 
members of one body” — ^i. e., of one church The 
same is taught by the passage 1 Cor. xl 26, “ for 
as often as ye partake of the Lord’s Supper, rbv 
2rdvarovKvpiou KarayyaWsTEf i e., you thus pro- 
fess yourselves to be of the number of those who 
believe that Christ died for the salvation of man. 
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II, Internal Uses and Efficacy 

(1) Witli regard to the effects of the Lord’s 
Supper, as well as of baptism, there were various 
mistakes, even among the earlier fathers. Vide 
s 140, II. The opinion is very ancient, that the 
holy spirit so unites himself with the symbols 
when they are consecrated, that they are trans- 
muted (fitracTToixHoveOaL, trans-elementari,) into 
an entirely different element, become the body 
and blood of Christ, and possess a power and 
efficacy which cannot he expected from mere 
bread and wine. These thoughts occur even in 
the Apostolic Constitutions, m Irenseus, Cyril of 
Jerusalem, Basilius the Great, Ambrosms, and 
others It was on this account that the invoca- 
tion (krr'iKXrjcng) of the Holy Spirit was intro- 
duced in many places before the holding of the 
Supper Vide Morus, p. 202, n, 2, 6. They say 
also that the bread and wine, through the mvoca- 
tion of the name of Christ, and by the power of 
the same, are sanctified, so that they no more 
continue what they were, but receive a special 
spiritual and divine power. So say, e. g., Theo- 
dotus, (as quoted by Clemens of Alexandria,) 
TertuUian, and others. Hence we often find in 
the ancient liturgies, both oriental and occi- 
dental, frequent invocations of the Holy Spirit of 
God and of Christ, in which they were entreated 
to unite themselves with the bread and wine, and 
to communicate to them this power. 

At a very early period, therefore, a kind of 
magical and miraculous effect was ascribed to 
this ordinance, and it was supposed that as an 
external act it has a mechanical agency, not only 
upon the soul for the remission of guilt and pun- 
ishment, but also upon the body. It is very often 
said by some of the fathers after the fourth cen- 
tury, in conformity with this latter opinion, that 
this sacrament has power to heal the sick, to 
secure one against magical arts and the assaults 
of the devil, and even to effect the salvation of 
the souls of those who are dead. Hence origi- 
nated the misses pro dejunctis, and innumerable 
other superstitious opinions and practices, which 
fruitfully multiplied, especially in the Western 
church, during the dark ages, and which were then 
brought by the schoolmen into a formal system. 

(2) This magical or mechanical efficacy is never 
ascribed in the New Testament to the Lord’s 
Supper. The opinion that man obtains faith, 
remission of sin, and new spiritual power, merely 
by the external celebration of this ordmance, as 
an opus operatum, and by an external participa- 
tion in the sacramental symbols, without bemg 
himself active in repentance and faith, receives no 
countenance from the sacred writers. The same 
18 true respecting baptism and the other means 
of grace. The efficacy of the Lord’s Supper 
upon the human heart stands in intimate con- 
nexion with the divine word, and Vith the power 
inherent in the truths of the Christian' doctrine. 
Without the knowledge and the proper use of 
the word of God, this ordinance, in itself consi- 
dered, and as an external rite, has no efficacy. 
And so the. effect which the Lord’s Supper has 
upon the human heart is not magical, miraculous, 
and irresistible, but in accordance with our moral 


nature ; exactly as we have represented it to he 
with baptism, s. 140, coll. Art xii s. 133. 

It IS therefore truly said that the Holy Spirit 
acts upon the hearts of men through the Supper, 
or through the bread and wine, and that he by 
this means produces faith and pious dispositions. 
But he produces this effect through the word, or 
through the truths of Christianity exhibited be- 
fore us and presented to us in this ordmance. 
The effect of the Lord’s Supper is, therefore, an 
effect which is produced by God and Chnst, 
through his word, or the truths of his doctrine, 
and the use of the same. In the sacrament of 
the Supper the most important truths of Chris- 
tianity, which we commonly only hear or read, are 
visibly set before us, made cognizable to the 
senses, and exhibited in such a way as power- 
fully to move the feelings, and make an indelible 
impression on the memory Hence this sacrament 
is justly called verhum Dei visible. Some of the 
most weighty doctrines of religion, which are 
commonly taught us by audible words, through 
the outward ear, are here inculcated by external 
visible signs and actions. 

Among the doctrines more especially exhibited 
in the Lord’s Supper is the doctrine of the re- 
demption of man by the death of Christ, and the 
universal love of God shining forth from this 
event, (Romans, viii. 32 ; John, lii. 16,) and all 
the duties both to Christ and our fellow-men 
which result from it. The contemplation and 
application of these important truths, to which 
we are excited by the Lord’s Supper, awaken in 
the hearts of pious Christians the deepest love 
and gratitude to God and Christ, and a readiness 
to comply cordially with their reqmrements. And 
It IS only when we possess this disposition and this 
temper of mind that we are truly susceptible of 
the infiuences of divine grace through the word, 
s 130, 131 ; It is then only that we can expect to 
enjoy that special presence and aid of Christ 
which he has promised at his Supper. Vide 
s 143, ad finem. These are the things which, 
according to the scriptures, are essential to the 
proper efficacy of the Lord’s Supper , and we 
need not trouble ourselves with inquiries respect- 
ing the manner of the presence of the hodj and 
blood of Christ in the symbols. Hence it ap- 
pears that the internal efficacy of the Lord’s 
Supper, or of the word of God through the Supper, 
is twofold. 

First. This ordinance is the means of exciting 
and strengthening the faith of one who worthily 
celebrates it, so far as he refers to the divine 
promises, aSd stands firm in the conviction of 
their certain fulfilment. Vide s. 123. For we 
are reminded by this ordmance, 

(a) Of the death of Christ. He instituted this 
ordmance on the day of his death, and the break- 
ing of the bread and pouring out of the wine 
represent the violence done to his body and the 
shedding of his blopd. Vide s. 144, 1. 1. 

(b) Of the causes and the salutary results of 
his death — the founding of a new dispensation, 
tne forgiveness of sms, and our title to everlasting 
happmess. Vide Heh. vim 6, seq. 

(c) Of the special guidance and assistance 
which Christ has promised to his disciples until 
the end of the world. Vide s. 143, ad finem. 
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I (d) Any one who from the heart believes these 
I great truths of Christianity, obtains in the Lord’s 
Supper the personal appropriation of these be- 
nefits procured through Christ’s death — i. e., he 
receives in the Lord’s Supper the most solemn 
assurance and pledge that Christ shed his blood 
foi him and on his account, and that he therefore 
may participate in all the salutary results of his 
death. 

This \s the Koiviovla diparog and coipaTog 
Xpiffrov, 1 Cor. x. 16, or the spiritual enjoyment 
of the body and blood of Christ It should be as 
certain to us as that we see the bread and wine, 
that Christ died for us, and that he still cares for | 
us, as he did formerly for his disciples while he 
was upon the earth, and stdl promotes our 
eternal welfare This is the true inward enjoy- 
ment which may be experienced at the table of 
the Lord 

Secondly. In this way does this ordinance 
contribute to mamtam and promote piety among 
believers The contemplation of the death of 
Christ, of its causes, and the great and beneficial 
results which flow from it, fills our hearts with 
gratitude and love to God and Christ, and makes 
us disposed and ready to obey his precepts. In 
this fi:ame we are prepared to enjoy those divine 
influences upon our hearts, and that assistance of 
Christ, which it is promised we shall enjoy at 
the Lord’s Supper. 

Again ; Christ inculcates the love of God and 
the love of our neighbour as the two great pre- 
cepts of his doctrme. Of both these duties we 
are reminded by this sacred rite, and derive from 
it new motives to perform them. All Chnstians 
without distinction are reqmred to participate m 
this rite — high and low, rich and poor, to eat in 
common of one bread and drink of one cup. As 
followers of Jesus they are all brethren, and all 
equal, and mutually bound to live in peace, friend- 
ship, and brotherly love. All share equally in 
the rights which Christ purchased for them. 
Christ IS the Lord and Master of them all, and is 
the same yesterday, to-day, and for ever. Cf. 
1 Cor X. 17 ; xin 13, “ For whether we be Jews 
or Greeks, bond or free, we are all baptized into 
one body, and made to drink into one spirit (Itto- 
TLaOrjpsvy ’ — 1 e., we partake of one festival, so 
that we compose but one church Qtlg sv aihfid), 
and are mutually obhgated to cherish the most 
cordial brotherly love and harmony of feehng, 
kv svL rrvevparog Cf. 1 Cor. vi 17 , Ephes. 
IV. 3, 4 It was one object even of the Mosaic 
sacrificial feasts to bind more strongly the band 
of friendship and brotherly love among the Is- 
raelites. But here we have Kpdrrovtg I wayyfXtat. 
Vide s. 143, 1. 3. 

From these remarks respecting the object and 
efficacy of the Lord’s Supper, several important 
practical consequences may be derived. 

(1) Whoever partakes of the Lord’s Supper 
takes upon himself the sacred obhgation to live 
in all respects conformably to the rule given in 
the gospel, and there made the condition of en- 
joying the salutary consequences of the atoning 
death of Jesus. Theologians therefore say that 
in enjoying the Lord s Supper a covenant is made 
with God, smce man engages, on his side, to yield 
obedience to the divine precepts, and God, on his 


part, promises, assures, and actually imparts to 
men his benefits , as it is in baptism, s. 140, ad > 
finem. 

(2) Since the uses and the effects of the Lord’s 
Supper are not magical, miraculous, or irresistible, 
but entirely adapted to the moral nature of man, 
he only can derive the proper benefits from this 
rite who falls in with the moral ordei; above 
mentioned. Therefore, 

(3) Whoever devoutly contemplates the great 
truths of salvation represented and made present 
to us in the Lord’s Supper, and suffers himself to 
be excited by these means to feelings of lively 
gratitude to God, to dihgence in the pursuit of 
holiness, and to a truly Christian temper in all 
respects, he fulfils, on his part, the design of this 
rite. It follows from this, of course, that this 
festival in commemoration of the death of Christ 
can be properly celebrated only in the exercise 
of a grateful heart, and of pious reverence. 

But, on the other side, the communicant must 
endeavour to remove from his mind all supersti- 
tious fear and scrupulous anxiety about this ordi- 
nance These fears are often cherished by the 
incautious expressions which religious teachers 
sometimes use , and even by theologians has this 
rite been called tremendum mysterium Re- 
verence and love for God do indeed go together, 
and m this sense such representations are proper. 
But anxiety and slavish fear are inconsistent 
with love. 1 John, iv. 18, oIjk sanv kv 

dyuTTr). The celebration of this festival should 
rather be a cheerful occasion ; and it should pro- 
mote pious and thankful joy, sincb it brings to 
our mind an event so fraught with happy conse- 
quences for us. 

What Paul says on this subject, 1 Cor. xi. 
27 — 29, and 34, is very true, but often misunder- 
stood. He speaks here of the external conduct 
of the communicants, so far as it indicates his in- 
ternal disposition or state of heart. Many of the 
Cormthians partook of the Lord’s Supper without 
thinking at all of its great object. They did not 
regard it as a religious rite, but rather as a com- 
mon meal, (fti) diaKpCvoureg acUpa Kuplou,ver.29 ) 
They permitted themselves those disorders and 
excesses in which many think it right to indulge 
at common meals, — quarrels, gluttony, drunken- 
ness, &c. , ver, 17 — 22. This is called by T^ul 
dvati(t>g kaOiELv icai rrlveiv — i. e , indecore, in "an 
unbecoming, improper manner, so as to shew by 
one’s conduct an irreligious disposition, an indif- 
ference with regard to this important nte, and a 
contempt for it Paul pronounces this to be in 
the highest degree wrong, and therefore deserving 
of punishment, ivoxog iarai auparog Kal diparog 
Kvpiov, ver. 27 — i e., worthy of punishment on 
account of the body and blood of Christ under- 
valued by him ; and ver. 29, (coll. ver. 34,) Kpipa 
kavTip ka9iet Kal ttlvel, he draws upon himself 
divine judgments on account of his improper ob- 
servance of this ordinance. 

(4) The observance of the Lord’s Supper does 
not reqmre, therefore, in the pious Chnstian, any 
severe and anxious preparation ; he may partake 
of it at any time with advantage, as he may at 
any time die happdy. And the unconverted man 
has no other exercises and preparations to go 
through than those which in general he must go 
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througli in order to his conversion, {yuravoLa,) 
It IS with reason, however, that Paul makes it 
the duty of every Christian carefully to examine 
his feelings and his conduct before approaching 
the table of Christ. 1 Cor xi. 28, ^o/ct/xa^lrw 
dvOpoJTTOQ kavrovj icai ovtojq) i e , after he has ex- 
amined himself) lie rov dprou IctOletoj' cf.ver. 31. 
The meaning is, “ Let him examine himself^ to 
see whether he approaches the Lord’s Supper 
with pious feehngs, really designing to do what 
this action implies” — viz., make a profession of 
the death of Christ in the fullest sense of this 
term. 

Note — Times for confession, or rather, for pre- 
paration for the Lord’s Supper, may and should 
be employed for the purpose of this personal self- 
examination These occasions should also be 
improved for the purpose of shewing the evils 
which result from a thoughtless partaking of the 
sacramental Supper, according to 1 Cor. xi. It 
must not, however, be said that every uncon- 
verted man receives the Lord’s Sapper to his own 
eternal condemnation. This is not a scriptural 
doctrine. Vide 1 Cor. xi 32. Nor does it belong 
to the teacher to exclude any one from this ordi- 
nance because he regards him as unconverted, 
even supposing him to have power so to do Vide 
s. 144, II. It IS his duty, however, to warn such 
a person, and represent to him his case, as Paul 
does, 1 Cor. xi. 

(5) How often should the Lord^s Supper he cele- 
brated ? Christ gave no definite precepts on this 
point, and this was very wise. Everything me- 
chanical, confined to a particular time or a parti- 
cular place, is contrary to the spirit of Chris- 
tianity Christ has therefore left it for every 
Christian to determine, according to his consci- 
entious conviction and judgment, how often he 
will freely repeat this solemn observance And 
thus in t^s respect also does this Christian ordi- 
nance dijffer from the passover and other religious 
ceremonies of the Israelites It is to be expected 
of every sincere Christian that, finding how salu- 
tary these communion seasons are in their influ- 
ence upon him, he will welcome their return, and 
Wish them to be often repeated. But to the 
question, how often ? no answer, from the nature 
of the case, can be given which will apply to 
every individual. In the early Christian church 
they were accustomed to celebrate the Lord’s 
Supper almost daily. But the too frequent repe- 
tition of this ordinance will be apt to produce 
coldness and indifference with regard to it. This 
perhaps had been the case in Corinth , cf 1 Cor. 
xi. 20 — 30. The zeal with which this ordinance 
was first observed gradually abated, and for this 
reason, among others, that but few good fruits 
were seen to result from it. At the time of 
Chrysostom and Augustine, the observance of 
the Supper had become far less frequent. Be- 
tween the sixth and eighth centuries it was cus- 
tomary, especially m the Western church, for 
every Christian to commune at least three times 
during the year , and this was even established 
as a rule by many ecclesiastical councils. In the 
protestant church no laws have been passed on 
this subject j and this is as it should be. 


SECTION CXLVI. 

THE VARIOUS OPINIONS AND FORMS OP DOCTRINE 

RESPECTING THE PRESENCE OP THE BODY AND 

BLOOD OP CHRIST IN THE LORD’S SUPPER HISTO- 
RICALLY EXPLAINED , AND ALSO A CRITIQUE RE- 
SPECTING THEM 

I. Histoi'y of Opinions respecting the Presence of the 
Body and Blood of Christ in the Lord's Supper 

(1) It may be remarked, in general, that the 
opinions of the ancients on this subject, from the 
first establishment of the Christian church until 
the eighth century, were very diverse. After the 
eighth century there were some controversies 
respecting the mode and manner of this presence 
of Christ , and m the thirteenth century, one of 
the many theories on this subject was established 
as orthodox. The church fathers in the first 
centuries agreed on many points relating to this 
matter, and on other points differed, without, 
however, mutually casting upon each other the 
reproach of heterodoxy 

The first germs of the Roman -cathohe, the 
Lutheran, and the Calvimstic theories, are found 
already in their writings ; but it was not until a 
later period that they were developed, and new 
consequences deduced from them. We cannot 
therefore conclude, when we meet with expres- 
sions in the ancient fathers which sound like 
those which are used in our own times, that they 
adopted the whole theory of one or the other mo- 
dem painty. Their ideas are so vague, their ex- 
pressions so indefinite and unsettled, that each of 
the dissenting parties in modern times may fre- 
quently discover passages, even in the same 
father, which seem to favour its own particular 
theory. 

In the sixteenth century, when the catholics, 
Lutherans, and the reformed theologians were in 
controversy with each other on this point, each 
party collected passages from the fathers, in order 
to shew the antiquity of its own theory ; thus 
Melancthon in opposition to (Ecolampadius, and 
the latter against the former. In the seventeenth 
century, many controversial books passed back 
and forth between the learned Roman-catholic 
theologians of France and the reformed theolo- 
gians of France and the Netherlands, in which 
Nicole, Amaud, and others, endeavoured ^ to 
prove, on one side, the antiquity of the doctrine 
of transubstantiation , and Albertinus, Claude, 
Blondell, Laroque, and others, attempted, on the 
other side, to secure the authority of the ancients 
in behalf of the doctrine of the reformed church. 
Ernesti also, in his Antimuratorius, (Opus. Theol. 
p. 1, seq ,) has collected many passages from the 
ancients in behalf of the Lutheran theory, and in 
opposition to transubstantiation, &c. ; also in his 
“ Brevis Repetitio et Assertio Sententiae Lutheranse 
de PraesentiaCorporiset Sanguinis Christ! in Sacra 
Cmna,” (Opus. Theol. p. 135, seq.,) which is one 
of the most important modem works on the Lu- 
theran side. It was called forth by Heumann’s 
« Proof that the Doctrine of the Reformed Church 
respecting the Lord’s Supper is correct and true 
. Eisleben, 1764. It is a very easy matter, how- 
I ever, for any one to find his own ideas expressed 
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in the vague and indefinite phraseology of the 
fathers. The testimony of the sacred writers in 
, favour of the essential part of the doctrine of the 
Lutheran church has been exhibited partly by 
Emesti, and partly by Storr, in a very plain and 
lucid, though brief manner, in his “ Doctrinae 
Christianse pars Theoretica,” p. 305—318. 

[The later works of most value on this depart- 
ment of historical theology are, Phil Marhein- 
ecke, Sanctorum Patrum de Prsesentia Christi in 
Coena Domini, SententiaTriplex; Heidelberg,1811, 
4to. Neander, Kirch Geschichte, b. i Abth. ii. 
s. 577 — 596; Abth. nr. s. 1084; b ii. Abth. li. 
s. 697-712; Abth. iii. s. 1394. Cf. Gieseler, 
b 1 . s. 96 , J). ii. s. 15, 17. A full account of the 
literature of this doctrine, in all periods, may be 
found in Hahn’s Lehrbuch, s. 570, ff. ; also in 
Bretschneider’s Syst. Entw. s. 728, ff. — T r.] 

(2) Sketch of the history of this doctrine from 
the second to the ninth century 

(a) The fathers of the second century pro- 
ceeded on the principle, which is in itself true, 
that the Lord’s Supper must be considered as en- 
tirely different from an ordmary repast. Justin 
the Martyr says, (Apol. i. 66,) ov Koivdg dprog, 
ov^k KOLvbv TTOfia. They, however, entertained, 
even at that early period, many ideas respecting 
this ordinance which have no scriptural autho- 
nty. Neither in the wri ting s of the apostles, nor 
in the words of Christ, is there any trace of the 
opinion that a certain supernatural and divine 
power is imparted, in a miraculous and magical 
way, to the symbols, and that in this manner the 
Lord’s Supper exerts an agency upon men. But 
this opinion (which resembles that entertained 
by many respecting the water m baptism) is found 
very frequently in the writings of Justin, Ire- 
naeus, (iv, 34,) Clemens of Alexandria, and other 
fathers even of the second and third centuries ; 
and it is entirely in accordance with the spirit 
and taste of that age, which beheld everywhere 
something magical and mysterious, and could not 
be contented unless it found something surpassing 
comprehension. In order to express their opi- 
nion that the bread and wine are changed by the 
divine power, or by the Holy Spirit, and thus 
obtain a new virtue and efficacy, totally different 
from that which naturally belongs to them, they 
used the terms inrataXKeaBai, ixsTatoXrif /iitra- 
fieraaroix^iovcrOai, ftfraorocxftwo'tf, 

fieraTroirjaLQ. 

Still they did not suppose any such change in 
the elements, that they cease to be bread and 
wine— i. e , they did not believe in iransubstantia- 
tion, in the proper sense of the term ; neither 
does the Grecian church, which employs these 
terms, especially fxsratoXrj, but still opposes the 
doctrine of the Romish church. Some of the 
fathers understood these terms in a perfectly just 
sense, and meant only to say that the bread and 
wine cease, by consecration, to be common bread 
and wine. 

(li) Again; it was maintained that the Word 
of God (XoyoQ 0eoi;) is added to the bread and 
wine thus ennobled and endowed with divine 
power If by the Word of God is meant the 
Christian doctrine, it is very true that the efficacy 
of the Lord’s Supper is connected with it, and 
depends upon it. Vide s. 145. So it was under- 


I stood by many of the ancient fathers, e. g., 
Irenseus. But some of them understood by I ' 
Aoyog, the divine nature of Christ And from 
the fact that this Logos was united with the mau 
Jesus and his human body, they were led to the 
idea, that after the same manner he is united with 
the bread and wine in the Lord’s Supper. And 
they endeavoured to illustrate this union of Christ 
with the sacramental bread and wine, from the 
union of the two natures in his person. 

In this comparison, which was made by Justin 
the Martyr, we find the true origin of the doc- 
trine concerning the real presence of the body 
and blood of Christ in the elements on his table. 
Vide Morus, p. 263, n. 4. According to this 
view, Christ is present in a supernatural way in 
the symbols, and in an entirely different manner 
from that in which, according- to his promise, he 
is everywhere present with hxs disciples, until the 
end of the world. 

(c) After this period the idea became more 
and more current that communicants m partak- 
ing of the visible bread and wine also partake of 
the invisible body and blood of Christ Espe- 
cially did this idea prevail after the fourth cen- 
tury. Thus, e. g., Gregory of Nyssa affirms, 
‘‘that as the body of Christ, by his union with 
the Logos, was so changed and transformed as to 
become participator in his divine glory, so also 
the sacramental bread etg a&fia rov 0£ou Aoyov 
fisTaTroeiraL.” Chrysostom and Cyril of Jerusa- 
lem also say that we must believe the divine 
declaration, that we receive the body and blood 
of Christ in the sacramental elements, although 
this may seem to be opposed to the evidence of 
our senses. 

But although this doctrine seems to approach 
very nearly to transubstantiation, these fathers 
did not yet teach that there is any change of the 
elements by which they lose their own nature, 
and cease to he bread and wine ; on the con- 
trary, they often taught in other passages that 
the elements retain their own natural properties, 
that when partaken of by us they become assimi- 
lated to the nature of our bodies, that m the 
Supper we do not receive the natural body of * 
Christ, but only the significant signs of it, that 
we ought not to stop short with the mere sign, 
but to turn our thoughts to that which is signi- 
fied and imparted by it. There are many pas- 
sages of this import in the writings of Ongen, of 
Augustine, Theodoret, and others. 

But in subsequent periods, the conceptions 
which prevailed on this subject, even m the Gre- 
cian church, became more and more grogs and 
sensual ; as appears from the writings of John of 
Damascus in the eighth century, and others. 
Still the opinion that the consecrated bread and 
wme lose their substance was not received in the 
Greek church , nor is it known among them to 
the present day, although they employ the term 
y^gratoXri to denote the change. Vide Kieshng, 
Hist Concertationum Grascor. et Latinor. de 
Transubst. ; Leip. 1754. 

(3) History of this doctrine from the ninth to the 
sixteenth century in the Western church. 

It is known from Beda Venerabilis, that during 
the eighth century there were violent contests m 
the Western church respectmg the manner of 
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the presence of the body and blood of Christ m 
the Lord’s Supper, and on the question how the 
elements are changed And even at that time 
they began to give various explanations of the 
passages found in the writings of the earlier 
Latin and Greek fathers on this subject. After 
the ninth century, the tone and taste which began 
to prevail made it certain that of dijfferent 
theones on any theological point, that which is 
the most gross and material would gain the pre- 
dominance. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that the following 
opinion, first distinctly advocated by Paschasius 
Radbertus, a monk at Corvey, in the ninth cen- 
tury, should have received so general approba- 
tion— viz., ‘‘that after the consecration of the I 
bread and wine nothing but their form remains, 
their substance being wholly changed, so that 
they are no longer bread and wine, but the body 
and blood of Christ Their form continues, that 
no one may take offence at seeing Christians 
eating human flesh and blood.” 

This doctrine was not, indeed, current at that 
time, for it caused much commotion, and was 
strongly opposed by the monk Ratramnus, and 
John Scotus Erigena, and many others. They 
did not deny the presence of the body and blood 
of Christ , but they taught that this conversio or 
immutatio of the bread and wine is not of a carnal 
but a spiritual nature, that these elements are 
not transmuted into the real body and blood of 
Christ, but are signs or symbols of them. In many 
points they approximated to the opinion of the 
Reformed theologians. 

As yet the councils and popes had determined 
nothing on this subject. In the meanwhile the 
doctrine of Paschasius became more and more 
general during the tenth and eleventh centuries 
When therefore Berenganus of Tours, in the 
eleventh century, attacked this doctrine, he was 
strongly resisted, and obliged to take back his 
opinion. He denied any transmutation of the 
elements; but maintained that the bread and 
wine are more than mere symbols^ and that the 
body and blood of Christ are really present in 
the Lord’s Supper. In short, he took a middle 
course between Paschasius and Scotus, and came 
very near, in the main points of his doctrine, to 
the Lutheran hypothesis. Vide Lessing’s work, 
Berengarius von Tours ; Braunschweig, 1770, 4to. 

After the twelfth century the theory of Pas- 
chasius was further developed by the schoolmen, 
and carried out into its results. Even Peter of 
Lombardy, in the twelfth century, declared him- 
self in behalf of this opinion, although he stiU 
speaks somewhat doubtfully respecting it. The 
inventor of the word transubstantiatio is supposed 
to be Hildebert, Bishop of Mans, in the eleventh 
century. Before him, however, the phrase com- 
mutatio panis in suhstantiam Christi had been 
used by Fulbert, Bishop of Chartres. This term 
became current in the twelfth century through 
the influence of Peter of Blois. It was not, how- 
ever, until the thirteenth century that this dogma 
became universally prevalent m the Romish 
church At the IV. Concilium Lateranense, 1215, 
under Pope Innocent III, it was established as 
the doctrine of the church, and confirmed by the 
Council at Trent, in the sixteenth century, in op- 


position to the protestants. According to this 
doctrine, this transmutation is produced by the 
sacerdotal consecration. Vide Calixtus, De Tran- 
substantiatione ; Helmstadt, 1675. 

(4) Pjincipal opinions respecting the manner 
of the presence of the body and blood of Christ 
in the sacramental elements, among the protestant 
theologians, since the Peformation. 

There were three forms of doctrine on this 
subject which for many centuries had prevailed 
in the Western church — viz., (a) the theory of 
transubstantiation, advanced by Paschasius Rad- 
bertus, which afterwards became the prevailing 
doctrine of the church ; (b) the theory, that the 
bread and wine are merely symbols of the body and 
blood of Christ, advocated principally by Job. 
Scotus Engena, (c) a theory which takes a 
middle course between the other two, maintaining 
that the body and blood of Christ are actually 
present in the sacramental elements, but without 
any transmutation of their substance , supported 
by Berengarius m the eleventh century. These 
theories continued, though under various modifi- 
cations, after the sixteenth century, and were de- 
signated by the characteristic words, transubstan- 
tiatio, figura, umo. The Greek church still ad- 
hered to its old word psratoXri. ♦ 

Both the German and Swiss reformers were 
agreed m rejecting the doctrine of transubstanti- 
ation as wholly unfounded. In this too they were 
agreed, that the body and blood of Christ are 
really present in the sacramental elements, and 
are imparted to the communicant when he par- 
takes of the bread and wine , since Christ is near 
to all whom he counts his own, imparts himself 
to them, counsels and guides them 

But in explaining the manner of this presence 
they differed from each other. Luther had a 
great attachment to many of the scholastic 
opinions and distinctions, and at first entertained 
a very high idea of clerical power and the pre- 
eminence of the priesthood. He therefore re- 
tained the doctrine of the schoolmen, de prcesentia 
reah et suhstantiali, in such a way, however, as to 
exclude transubstantiation His doctrme at first 
was, that “ m, with, and under (in, cum, and sub, 
terms which he took from Bernhard) the conse- 
crated bread and wine, tbe true eeadi essential body 
and blood of Christ are imparted to the commu- 
nicant, and are received by him, although in a 
manner inexplicahle by us, and altogether mys- 
terious.” He held, therefore, that the body of 
Christ, which m its very essence is present in the 
sacred symbols, is received by the communicant, 
not spiritually merely, but (and here is the point of 
difference between him and the Swiss Reformers) 
realiter et svbstantialiter ; so that both believing 
and unbelieving communicants partake^ of the 
real, substantial body and blood of Christ ; the 
former to their salvauon, the latter to their con- 
demnation. The bread and wme are visibh and 
naturally received, tbe body and blood of Christ 
invisibly and supernaturally *, and this is the 
unio sacramenialis, such as takes place only lu 
this sacrament. In one passage he explains this 
umo sacramenialis by the image of heated iron ; 
and in employing this illustration, borders close 
upon the error of Consubstantiation. He says 
also that what the bread and wine do or suffer, the 

V F 
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I same is done or suffered by tbe body and blood of 
i Christ— they are broken, distributed, poured out, 
&c. By degrees, however, he abandoned these 
I views, and was content with affirming the Jcal 
presence of the body and blood of Christ in the 
sacramental elements, and with an indefinite 
manducatione orali 

The doctrine of the Swiss theologians, on the 
contrary, as exhibited by Calvin, who in some 
respects modified the view of Zmngle, was this 
“ The body and blood of Christ are not, as to 
their substance, present m the sacramental ele- 
ments, but only as to power and effect; they are 
vere et efficaciter represented under the bread and 
wine; dan non substantiam corporis Christi m 
sacra coma, sed omnia quce in suo corpore nobis 
beneficia prcBstitit ” Accordmgly the body and 
blood of Christ are not present m space, and are 
not orally received by communicants, but spin-^ 
tuaUy, with a kind of manducatio spintuahs. 
Zuingle, however, maintamed that the bread and 
wine are mere symbols of the body and blood of 
Christ, and seemed wholly to reject the idea of 
his real presence iii these symbols Many of the 

Reformed theologians did not, therefore, at first 
assent to Calvin’s doctrine, and many, even 
subsequently, adhered to that of Zuingle. 

Calvin, then, designed to take a middle course 
between Luther and Zuingle. Luther appealed 
to the words in which this rite was instituted, es- 
pecially to lari. He referred also to the divine 
ommpotence, by which the body of Christ might 
be made substantially present in many places at 
once. Cf, Morus, p. 266, s. 8. This was wholly 
denied by the Swiss theologians, as being contra- 
dictory. They contended, also, that there is no 
occasion or use for this substantial presence and 
communication of the body and blood of Christ, 
Since it cannot contribute to make one more vir- 
tuous, pious, or holy With regard to mri they 
remarked that, according to common use, even m 
the New Testament, it often means to signify, 
shew forth, (vide s. 143 ;) and the subject here 
requires that it should be so understood, since 
otherwise Christ is made to say what is untrue, 

Luther, however, adhered to his opinion, es- 
pecially after it became the subject of controversy 
Melancthon was more calm and impartial, and 
wished to promote peace between the two parties. 
He therefore took the ground, especially after 
Luther’s death, that it is better merely to affirm 
the presence and agency of Christ in the sacred 
symbols, without attempting minutely to define 
and limit the manner of this presence He was 
not fevourable either to the prcesentia corporalis 
Christi, or to the manducatio oralis, but only af- 
firmed prcBsentiam realem et efficacem Christi in 
sacra ccena. He therefore chose a middle way 
between Luther and Zuingle, and very nearly 
agreed with Calvin, who also pursued this middle 
course. 

Many of the more moderate Lutheran theolo- 
gians agreed with Melancthon, and seemed with 
him to incline to the side of Calvin. On the other 
hand, the zealots for the Lutheran theory insisted 
upon all the distinctions which Luther adopted, 
and even on some points went further than Lu- 
ther himself. But m the electorate of Saxony 
the party of Melancthon became more and more 


numerous, and after his death the dreadful 
Crypto -Cal VI ms tic controversies and persecu- 
tions broke out, (a d 1571.) 

These and other controversies and disorders in 
the Lutheran church, and the necessity of doing 
something to establish the Lutheran form of doc- 
trine, led to the adoption of the Formula of Con- 
cord, m the year 1577, which was then made a 
standard of iaith, and adopted as an authorized 
symbol. In this the most minute boundary lines 
are drawn between the theories of the Lutheran 
and the Reformed church, by applying the new dis- 
tinctions introduced into the doctrine of the union 
of the two natures in Christ, and the commum- 
catio idiomatum. Vide s. 103, II., and s. 104. The 
Lutheran theologians of that period, especially 
Andrea, Chemnitz, and their followers, endea- 
voured to shew, by the theory of the intimate 
union of the two natures in Christ, and the com- 
municatio idiomatum resulting from it, how 
Christ, as God-man, might be everywhere pre- 
sent, even as to his bodily nature, and that there- 
fore he might be present at the sacrament of the 
Supper, and might unite himself with the elements, 
and through them with the communicants, and 
thus act upon them. This doctrine was called 
ubiqmtatem corporis Christi, and the advocates 
of It were named contemptuously by their oppo- 
nents Ubiquitistce. The manner of the union of 
the body of Christ with the bread and wine was 
declared to be a mystery, (mystenum unionis $a- 
cramentalis,) And on this account the framers 
of the Formula of Concord would not decide posi- 
tively of what nature it is, but only negatively, 
what It is not It is not a personal union, as it is 
explained to be by many of tbe older fathers, 
(vide No. 2,) nor is it consubstantiaiio , still less 
IS it u umon in which a change of the substance 
IS effected, (transubstantiatio ,) nor is xt a union 
in which the body and blood of Christ are in- 
cluded in the b^ead and wine, (impanatio but 
of an entirely different nature from any of these 
mentioned, and one which exists only in this sa- 
crament, and therefore called sacramentalis. Cf. i 
Plank, Geschichte des Protestantischen Lehrbe- 
griff’s his zur Einfuhrung der Concordien- » 
iormel. 

But these fine distinctions established in the 
Formula of Concord were never universally 
adopted m the Lutheran church. And espe- 
cially in those places where this formula had 
no symbolic authority were its subtleties re- 
jected. Many of the Lutheran theologians are 
more inclined to the moderate theory of Melanc- 
thon, or rather, have approximated towards it. 
Morus truly remarks (p. 268, n. A.) that the 
whole theory estahhshed m the Formula of Con- 
cord respecting the omnipresence of the hurmn 
nature of Chnst, from the union of natures in 
his person, is gusto subtilior, 

II Critical Remarks on these different Hypotheses. 

(1) All the different theories here stated are 
attended with difficulties. TransuhStantiation 
contradicts the testimony of our senses, and has 
no scriptural authority, since these symbols axe 
called in the scriptures bread and wine, and are 
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• therefore supposed to have the substance of bread 
and wine. 

With regard to Luther’s theory, there is the 
difficulty above mentioned, that there appears to 
be no object or use m the substantial or corpo- 
real presence of Christ, though this objection 
m itself IS by no means decisive, since there are 
many things whose utihty we cannot understand 
which are yet useful. But besides this, there are 
other objections to the Lutheran theory. If the 
substantial body and blood of Christ are present 
in the sacramental elements, and are received by 
the commumcants, how, it might be asked, 

(a) Could Christ, at the institution of the 
Supper, give his real body to his disciples to be 
eaten by them, and his real blood to be drunken 
by them, while they saw this body before their 
eyes, and he, yet alive, sat with them at table ? 

(b) How can the body of Christ be present, 
as to its very substance, in more than one place 
at the same time? and what object is answered 
by such a supposition? The conclusions de- 
duced from the doctrine of the union of natures 
afford no satisfactory answer to these questions. 

(c) How can the theory of the substantial 
presence of the body and blood of Christ, and of 
their being eaten and drunken by communicants, 
he reconciled with the words in which this supper 
was instituted ? For Christ did not speak of his 
body then living upon the earth, which they saw 
before their eyes, and of the blood flowing in it *, 
still less of lus glorified body in heaven, but of 
his body slain on the cross, (vtt^p vfJLCjv diSSfievoVf) 
and of his blood there shed, (al/xa. hxwofiavov.) 
If, therefore, the substantial and corporeal pre- 
sence of Christ were meant, it must be the sub- 
stance of that martyred body and of that perish- 
able blood But in this case we cannot under- 
stand how either of these can be still present, 
and imparted to communicants. 

Difficulties of this nature induced Melancthon, 
as has been before remarked, to modify the Lu- 
theran doctrine, and to adopt a theory less repul- 
sive. But the theory of Calvin, though it appears 
to be so easy and natural, is also attended with 
difficulties ; for even he admits of the presence 
of the body and blood of Christ, only not as to 
their substance, but, according to his view, be- 
lievers alone receive the body and blood of Christ. 
But as soon as I admit that the body of Christ is ] 
present to behevers only, this cannot be recon- 
ciled with 1 Cor. xi. 27, 29, as the opponents of 
Calvin have always remarked. 

The better way, therefore, in exhibiting either 
the Lutheran or Calvinistic doctrine, is, to avoid 
these subtleties, and merely take the general po- 
sition, that Chnstf as man and as the Son of God, 
may exert his agency, may act wherever, and in 
whatever manner he pleases. He therefore may 
exert his power at his table as weU as elsewhere. 
This is perfectly scriptural, (vide s. 98 and s. 143, 
ad finem ;) and" it is also the sense and spirit of 
the protestant theory. And this doctrme respect- 
ing the nearness of Christ, his assistance and 
strengthening influence, in his present exalted 
state, secures eniinently that proper inward en- 
j oyment which Lutheran and Reformed Christians, 
and even catholics, with all their diversity of 
speculation on this point, may have alike m the 


Lord’s Supper. Christ, when he was about to 
leave the world, no more to be seen by his fol- 
lowers with the mortal eye, left them this Supper 
as a visible pledge of his presence, his protection, 
and love. 

(2) There are some theologians who think that 
the whole doctrine respecting the presence of 
Christ is destitute of proof, and is derived merely 
from the misunderstanding of the passage, 1 Cor. 
xi., and from the false mterpretation of it given 
by the fathers. Their hypotheses, it is said, have 
not been sufficiently examined, but have been too 
credulously admitted, and other theories have 
been built upon them, after they had been pre- 
viously assumed as true. This opinion might be 
called the Pelagian theory , not because it can be 
shewn that it was held by Pelagius himself, but 
because it has been usually adopted by those who 
are of the Pelagian way of thinking respecting 
the influences of grace. On this subject, vide 
Art. XU. They contend that in partaking of the 
Lord’s Supper we are merely reminded of Christ, 
especially of his body offered and his blood shed 
on our accoimt. According to this view, his body 
and his blood, while we thus commemorate his 
death, are present to our thoughts, in the same 
figurative way as the body of a deceased friend 
or benefactor may be present to our ininds when 
we are thinking of him. This view is contrary 
to the New Testament ; for it comes to nothing 
more than a mere remembrance of Christ, and an 
assistance from him, improperly so called. Vide 
s. 98. 

They go on to say that Paul, indeed, in 1 Cor. 
xi. 27, 29, uses the words ewga Kal alga Xpierov 
with reference to this ordinance ; but that he does 
not affirm that the communicant eats the body or 
drinks the blood of Christ, but merely the bread 
and wine, ver. 28 ; and that although the ancient 
Christians sometimes spoke as if the body and 
blood of Christ were really received by comnau- 
nicants, (as was very natural, in accordance with 
John, vi.,) yet the same is true here which was 
spoken by Cicero, (Nat. Deor. lii. 16,) Cumfruges 
Ceberem, vmwm LiBEEtrM dicimus, (panem, cor- 
pus Christi, vinum, sangumem Chnsti,) genere nos 
quidem sermonis utimur usitato; sed quern tarn 
amentem esse putas, qui illud, quo vescatur, Deum 
(corpus Chnsti) credat esse ? 

The difficulties in the way of this Pelagian 
theory, which leaves the Lord’s Supper a mere 
ceremony, are stated by Moras, p. 267, note 5. 
He shews very clearly that this theory is not in 
the spirit of the other Christian ordinances. Cf 
Storr on this Article, in his System. The attempts 
of many modem writers who have discussed this 
point (those, e.g, cited by Morus, p. 266, s. 7, 
in the note) come to the same thing, for to many 
of them the doctrine of the nearness of Chnst 
and his assistance—i. e., of his uninterrupted acti- 
vity in behalf of his followers, is extremely re- 
pugnant, because they do not see how they can 
reconcile it with their philosophical hypotheses, 
which, however, are wholly baseless. But this 
doctrine is clearly taught in the holy scnptures, 
and is one of the fundamental truths of aposto- 
lical antiqmty. 

(3) Many moderate protestant theologians are 
now of opinion that nothing was plainly and de- 
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finitely settled by Jesus and the apostles respect- 
ing the manner of the presence of the body and 
blood of Christ in the sacramental elements, and 
that this doctrine cannot therefore be regarded as 
essential, but rather as problematical Formerly 
this doctrine, relating merely to the manner of 
this presence, was regarded as a fundamental 
article of faith; hence each of the contending 
parties adhered zealously to its own theory, re- 
garding It as the only scriptural one, and looking 
upon all who thought differently as heretics. 
This was the cause of that unhappy and lasting 
division which took place in the sixteenth century 
between two churches which agreed on funda- 
mental doctrines, and which ought mutually to 
have tolerated their disagreement on this parti- 
cular point So judged Melancthon, and hsap- 
proved of the violent controversies of his age 
Even in his learned writings he passed briefly 
over topics of this nature, and assigns as the 
reason of his not going more deeply into them, 

“ ut a qucestionibus ilhs juventutem abducerem ” 

Speculations respecting the manner of the pre- 
sence of the body and blood of Christ have not 
the least influence upon the nature or the efficacy 
of the Lord’s Supper What the Christian needs 
to know is, the object and the uses of this rite, 
and to act accordingly Vide s 145 He must 
therefore believe from the heart that Christ died 
for him; that now in his exalted state he is still 
active in providing for his welfare , and that hence 
it becomes him to approach the Lord’s table with 
feelings of the deepest reverence and most grateful 
love to God and to Christ. Upon this everything 
depends, and this makes the ordinance truly edi- 
fying and comforting in its influence. These 
benefits may be derived from this ordinance by 
all Christians , and to all who have true faith, or 
who allow this ordinance to have its proper effect 
in awakening attention to the great truths which 
it exhibits, it is a powerful, divinely-appointed 
means of grace, whatever theory respecting it 
they may adopt, — the Lutheran, Calvinistic, or 
even the Roman-catholic transubstantiation, gross 
as this error is 

It is obvious, then, that all subtle speculation 
respecting the manner of the presence of the body 
and blood of Christ should have no place in po- 
pular instruction, but should be confined to learned 
and scientific theology. In the present state of 
things, however, these disputed points cannot he 
wholly omitted m public teaching. But the wise 
teacher will skilfully shew that he does not regard 
these as the principal points in this doctrine, ac- 
cording to the views just given , in such a way, 
however, that even the weak will not be offended. 
It will he best for teachers, m the practical exhi- 
bition of the theory of the Lutheran and Reformed 
churches, to proceed on the principle before laid 
down— viz., “ that Christ, in his present state of 
exaltation, as God and man, can exert his power 
when and where he pleases , and that, as he has 
promised to grant his presence, his gracious near- 
ness and assistance to his true followers till the 
end of the world, they may rejoice in the belief 
that it will be especially vouchsafed to them 
during this solemn festival m commemoration of 
him.” This principle is wholly scriptural. 


ARTICLE XV. 

ON DEATH, AND THE CONTINUANCE AND DES- 
TINY OP MEN AFTER DEATH , OR THE DOC- 
TRINE RESPECTING THE LAST THINGS 

SECTION CXLVII 

OF DEATH. “ 

I Dt^eient Descriptions mid Names of Death 

(1) No logical definition of death has been 
generally agreed upon. This point was much 
contested m the seventeenth century by the Car- 
tesian and other theologians and philosophers. 
Since death can be regarded in various points of 
view, the descriptions of it must necessarily vary 
If we consider the state of a dead man, as it 
strikes the senses, death xstho cessation of natural 
life If we consider the cause of death, we may 
place it in that permanent and entire cessation 
of the feeling and motion of the body which re- 
sults from the destruction of the body. Among 
theologians, death is commonly said to consist in 
the separation of soul and body, implying that 
the soul still exists when the body perishes. 
Among the ecclesiastical fathers, Tertulliau (De 
Anima, c. 27) gives this definition . Mors — dis~ 
junctio corporis ammceque , vita — conjunctio cor- 
poris ammceque Cicero (Tusc i ) defines death, 
discessus ammi a corpore The passage, Heb 
iv. 12, is sometimes cited on this subject, but has 
nothing to do with it. Death does not consist m 
this separation, but this separation is the conse- 
quence of death. As soon as the body loses feel- 
ing and motion, it is henceforth useless to the 
soul, which IS therefore separated from it. 

(2) Scriptural representations, names, and 
modes of speech respecting death 

(а) One of the most common in the Old Tes- 
tament IS, to return to the dust, or to the earth. 
Hence the phrase, the dust of death It is 
founded on the description, Gen. li. 7, and iii 19, 
and has been explained in s. 52, 75, The 
phraseology denotes the dissolution and destruc- 
tion of the body. Hence the sentiment in Eccles. 
xii. 7, “ The body returns to the earth, the spirit 
to God.” 

(б) A withdrawing exhalation, or removal of 
the breath of life. Vide Ps. civ. 29. Hence 
the common terms, dtprjKe, Trapsdojics to ixvevjia, 
reddidit ammam, k^sTryevaev, exspvravit, &c. 

(c) A removal from the body, a being absent 
from the body, a departure from it, &c. This 
description is founded on the comparison of the 
body with a tent or lodgment in which the soul 
dwells during this life. Death destroys this tent 
or house, and commands us to travel on. Vi'de 
Job, IV. 21 , Is. xxxvm. 12 ; Ps. hi. 7, where see 
my Notes. Whence Paul says, 2 Cor. v. 1, the 
STTLyuog rjptjv oUia rov <yK'r)vovQ will he de- 
stroyed, and Peter calls death dizodEaiQ rov 
(TKijvbjfjLaTog, 2 Pet. i. 13, 14 Classical writers 
speak of the soul in the same manner, as Karaa- 
KTjvovv iv T(} adifiari. They call the fiody ffKrjvog. 
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So Hippocrates and ^schmes. 2 Cor. v 8, 9 
iKSrjjxrjtTai lie rov criojuaroc. 

(a) Paul likewise uses the term iKBOeaBai m 
reference to death, 2 Cor. v 3, 4 , because the 
body IS represented as the garment of the soul, 
as Plato calls it The soul, therefore, as long as 
it is in the body, is clothed , and as soon as it is 
disembodied, is naked 

(e) The terms which denote sleep are applied 
frequently in the Bible, as everywhere else, to 
death. Ps. Ixxvi. 7 , Jer. li. 39 , John, xi. 13, 
et seq Nor is this language used exclusively 
for the death of the pious, as some pretend, 
though this IS its prevailing use Homer calls 
sleep and death twin brothers, Iliad, xvi 672. The 
terms also which signify to he down, to rest, 
(e. g , ip©, occumbere,) also denote death 

(/) Death is frequently compared with and 
named from a departure, a going away. Hence 
the verba eundi, aheundi, discedendi, signify, to 
die. Job, X 21 ; Ps xxxix. 4. The case is the 
same with virdyoi Tropevopai in the New 
Testament, Matt. xxvi. 24, and even among the 
classics. In this connexion we may mention the 
terms dvaXveiv and di^dXucri^, Phil. i. 23 ; 2 Tim. 
IV. 6, which do not mean dissolution, but dis~ 
cessus Cf Luke, xii. 36. Vide Wetstem on 
Phil. 1. 

Note. — We have before remarked, m the Ar- 
ticle respecting Sin, that death, when personified, 
is described as a ruler and tyrant, having vast 
power and a great kingdom, over which he reigns. 
But the ancients also represented it under some 
figures, which are not common among us. We 
represent it as a man with a scythe, or as a skele- 
ton, &c.; but the Jews before the exile fre- 
quently represented death as a hunter, who lays 
snares for men ; Ps. xviii. 5, 6 ; xci. 3 After 
the exile they represented him as a man, or some- 
times as an angel, (the angel of death,) with a 
cup of poison, which he leaches to men. From 
this representation appears to have arisen the 
phrase, which occurs in the New Testament, to 
taste death, Matt, xvi 23 , Heb. ii. 9 , which, 
however, in common speech, signifies merely to 
die, without remmdingone of the origin of the 
phrase The case is the same with the phrase to 
see death, Ps Ixxxix. 49 ; Luke, ii 26. 

II Scnptural senses of the words “ deaiW and to die/* 
and the Theological distmctions to which they have 
given rise. 

(1) Death frequently denotes the end, or the 
destruction of everything. It is therefore applied 
to countries and cities which perish. The inha- 
bitants of them are compared with dead men. 
The restoration of them is compared w ith resur- 
rection from the dead. So Isaiah, xxvi. 19, 20 , 
Ezek ill. 7, seq. 

(2) Hence arise the figurative modes of speech, 
to be dead to anythmg, as to the law, to sin, &c , 
Gal. 11 . 19 , Rom. vi. 2, 5, &e. 

(3) But this term is used with great frequency 
in a moral sense — e g., to be dead to all goodness, 
to he dead to sin — i. e , to be disqualified for all 
goodness by the sin reigning within us, Ephes. 
u. 1, 5 ; v. 14. Likewise the opposite, to lim, to 
be alive for goodness — i. q., to be active m virtue 


and capable of performing it (Mors et vita 
spirituahs et moralis.) 

(4) Death is conceived to be the substance 
and sum of all misery , and the punishment 
of death as the severest punishment. Accord- 
ingly, death denotes (a) e-very unhappy condition 
in which human beings are placed, as to body and 
soul. The opposite, life, denotes welfare, prospe- 
rity, Ezek. xvm. 32 , xxxm. 11; Rom. vii 10,13. 
(b) Punishments, as the unhappy consequences of 
the transgression of the law In this sense, 
is frequently used m Syriac and Chaldee, 
and death in the New Testament , Rom. i 32 ; 

1 John, 111 . 14; James, v. 20 (c) The Jews 

called the punishments of the lost in hell the second 
death — i e , the death of the soul, which follows 
that of the body Traces of this use are found 
in Philo, in the fchaldaic paraphrases of the Old 
Testament, and very frequently among the Rab- 
bins, In this sense is 6 ^Evripoq ^dvaroQ used 
in Rev. ii. 11 ; xx 6, 14 ; xxi. 8. Vide Wetstem 
on Rev. ii. So, too, okiQpoQ, dn-biXEia, k. r. X. 

From these various senses of the word death 
theologians have taken occasion to introduce the 
division of death into temporal or bodily, spiritual, 
(by which is meant a state of sin and incapacity 
for virtue,) and eternal, (the punishments of eter- 
nity ) The latter is what is otherwise called 
ihQ second death, mors secunda, cujus nulla est finis, 
as Augustine remaiks. Vide s. 79, No 2. The 
Bible, too, gives the name of death (mors spin- 
tualis) to the state of sm, inasmuch as it is (a) an 
unhappy state, and (h) a state which incapacitates 
sinners for all goodness. Hence sinners are said, 
Ephes 11 . 5 ; Col. ii 13, to be ve/epot kv Trapair- 
TihpaaL, partly because they are unhappy in con- 
sequence of sin, (vide the opposite,) and partly 
because they are dead to all goodness, or are in- 
capacitated for it. Hence, too, those smneis who 
are secure, ignorant, and regardless of the misery 
and danger of their situation, are said to sleep, or 
to dream, Jude, ver. 8, (svvTrvia^opevoi.) 

Ill The Universality or Unavoidablencss of Death, also 
a Cormde^ation of the Question, whether Death is the 
Punishment of Sin, and how far it is so 

(1) Death is universal inevitable. None in 
the present state are excepted. This is the uni- 
form declaration of scripture. Ps. xlix. 8 12 ; 

Ixxxix 49 ; Rom. v. 12 , 1 Cor. xv. 22 ; Heb. 
IX. 27. (3hnst himself was not excepted from 
this general lot of mortality, (though he submitted 
to it of his own accord,) John, x. 17, 18; since 
Paul declares, Heb. ii. 14, seq., that he became 
man, that he might be able to die for onr good 

Some exceptions to this general lot are men- 
tioned in scripture, (a) In ancient times, Enoch, 
of whom it was said, Gen. v. 24, that God took 
km, because he led a pious life. Some of the 
fathers incorrectly understood this passage to 
menu, that he died. Cf. Heb xi. 5. Ehas is an- 
other exception, 2 Kings, ii. 11. Similar narra- 
tives are found among the Greeks and Romans, 
from which we learn that it was a common notion 
among the ancient people that men who were 
especially beloved by the Deity were removed 
from earth to heaven alive, or mter their death. 
(h) In future times. Those who are alive at the 
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day of judgment, according to Paul, 1 Cor xv 51, 
coU. 1 Thess iv. 15, shall not die, 
but shall he changed (JiKkayiiaovTaC) — i. e., their 
body, without previous dissolution, (death,) shall 
be ennobled by a simple renovation or change ; 
since this mortal body is incapable of the enjoy- 
ment of heavenly blessedness ; ver 50, 53, 54, coll. 

2 Cor V. 2—4, sTTgvducracrOat oi/cr^ptov ovga- 
vov, (to be clothed.) 

(2) The mortality of the human body is ex- 
pressly derived m the record of Moses, Gen. ii, 17, 
also chap, ui., from the taste of the forbidden 
fruit, or of the poisonous tree. It was by this 
means that our first parents themselves became 
mortal, and thus propagated their disordered and 
dying bodies to all their posterity. Vide s. 74, 
75, 78. The universality and unavoidableness of 
death is therefore, according to the scriptures, 
the result and consequence of the transgression of 
the first parents of the human race. And so, in 
all cases, the Bible derives death from the sin of 
the first man. Rom. v 12, “ Through one man 
came sin mto the world, and death by sin, and so 
death became universal among men, {slg iravrag 
avOpujTTOvg Sl^XOe )” 1 Cor. xv. 21. 

Here the question is thrown out, whether the 
death of the posterity of Adam is to he regarded as 
the punishment of his sin ^ To this the answer 
commonly given by theologians is, that with re- 
gard to the wicked, death is to be regarded in the 
light of a punishment, but not with regard to the 
pious, but that to them, on the contrary, it is a 
benefit. Since as the latter are, by means of 
death, translated into a more happy condition, it 
must be looked upon as a benefit as far as they 
are concerned , and so the scripture represents it. 
Vide s. 148. Still (a) death does not cease to be a 
great evil, in itself considered^ to the whole human 
race, and even to the pious. Hence Paul deno- 
minates It 6 kxBpog^ 1 Cor. xv. 26 ; and considers 
it one of the calamities befallmg our race, with 
regard to which even the pious man cannot be 
indifferent. He says expressly, 2 Cor. v. 4, that 
even to the Christian it is no pleasant thing to be 
unclothed — i. e., stripped of his body by death ; 
but that he would rather be clothed upon — L e., be 
mvested with his heavenly body immediately, 
without the intervention of death, (b) When it 
is said that death, in the posterity of Adam, is 
the pumshment which they must undergo on 
account of his transgression, the term punishment 
is used m that general sense in which it is em- 
ployed in common life, and often in the scrip- 
tures. But if It be taken in the strict philoso- 
phical sense, (m which punishment always 
presupposes guilt,) death can be properly 

called the pumshment of sin only m reference to 
our first parents themselves , with regard to 
others, it is indeed the consequence and result of 
the sin of our first parents, but not properly its 
punishment Vide s.76. III, s. 78, III. 3, &c. 
This was remarked by many of the church fa- 
thers, especially before the time of Augustine j 
and they therefore objected to calling the death 
of the posterity of Adam the punishment of sm. 
Vide s. 79, No. 1, 2. (c) When it is said of 

Christ that he frees or redeems men from (bodily) 
death, the meaning is, that men owe it to him, in 
general, that the terrors of death are mitigated 


with regard to those who believe on him ; and m 
particular, that our bodies are restored at the re- 
surrection. Cf John, xi. 25, 26. This is what 
is meant by the redemtio a morte corporah per 
Christum, s. 120, coll, s 111, II 1. From the 
necessity itself of dying we could not be freed, 
unless God should produce an entirely new race 
of men. Cf Cotta, Theses Theologicse de Novis- 
simis, Speciatim de Morte Naturali , Tubingen, 
1762 [Also the treatise of Dr. Wm. Bates, 

“ On the Four Last Things,” and particularly on 
Death,” chap. in. and iv. — T r ] 

SECTION CXLVIII. 

OF THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF THE* CONTINUANCE 
OP THE HUMAN SOUL, AND ITS STATE AFTER DEATH 

It is the doctrine of Christ that the life of man 
is not bounded by this earthly state, but that, 
although he does not exist solely for the future, 
his life extends mto eternity. The general doc- 
time of the Bible respecting the destination of 
man, as a rational and moral being, has been 
already exhibited in the Article on the Creation 
of Man, s. 51, II. ; and It was there shewn to be 
holiness, and temporal and eternal happiness 
standing in the most intimate connexion with it. 
The superiority of our knowledge of the state of 
man after death, in comparison with that possessed 
by the ancient world, is not to he ascribed so 
much to the progress of science as to the work of 
Christ, and the influence of the Christian doctrine. 
Those who lived before Christ were not indeed 
wholly destitute of knowledge respecting this im- 
portant truth; indeed, many heathens, both before 
and after the time of Christ, suggested very impor- 
tant arguments in behalf of immortality , still they 
were unable to attam to anything more than a 
high degree of probability on this subject Vide 
s 149 Every impartial man must concede that 
Christ has high claims to gratitude for what he 
has done in relation to this subject, even if he 
does not allow that he has disclosed anything new 
with regard to the future state of man. 

(1) He has connected this truth most inti- 
mately with the other practical truths of religion, 
and referred all the rest to this in such a manner 
as no teacher before him ever did. Aild now, 
any one who acknowledges the divine authority 
of Christ, and of the Christian religion, obtains a 
satisfactory certainty respecting this ^ doctrine^ 
which at best can be rendered only highly pro- 
bahle by the light of nature And from believing 
this doctrine, all religion comes to possess for 
him a new interest; and he finds in it the greatest 
consolation in sufferings and hardships of all 
kinds — the most effectual encouragement to holi- 
ness, and the greatest dissuasive from sin. 

Note — The strongest philosophical proofs in 
behalf of immortality are derived from the im- 
possibility of reconciling the destruction of the 
whole man with the object of his existence, and 
with the divine attributes. ^ Vide s 149. But a 
satisfactory certainty on this subject, and a con- 
viction of the truth of immortality raised above 
all doubt, cannot be attained m this way. For 
the simple fact that we, by our reason, cannot 
reconcile any two things, does not prove that they 
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are irreconcilable; nor can '^e conclude as to 
the reality of anything, merely from the fact that 
it IS to be wished for by us. Cf. Seneca, who 
says, Ep. 102, Philosophi rem lianc gratmimam 
PKOMITTTJNT, viagis quam probant. 

(2) By the plain instruction which Christ has 
given respecting this subject, and the obvious 
reasons he has adduced for it, he has made it 
universally intelligible, and in a very high degree 
comprehensible, even by the great mass of man- 
kind. He has done this especially by the con- 
nexion in which he has placed it with the history 
of his own person, by which everything is ren- 
dered more obvious, and receives a greater and 
more lively interest Vide s. 120. Hence the 
remark of Paul, 2 Tim. 1 10, is very true, that 
Christ by his doctrine has taken away the power 
of death, so that it is no more to be feared ; he 
has made us certain of blessedness, and for the 
hrst time placed the doctrine of eternal life 
Kai dcjiOapcjLa) in a clear light, (0wn<rac ) Cf. 
Einiges, Ueber das Verdienst der christhchen 
Religion um die Lehre von der Unsterblichkeit 
der Seele ; Fiensburg und Leipzig, 1788, 8vo. 

The following are the chief pomts of Christian 
instruction respecting the life of the soul after 
death . — 

I Scripture Proof of Immorzahty, and what is 
implied in it. 

In death, the hodg only dies ; but the soul sur- 
vives the body, and lives on uninterruptedly, and 
is immortal Here belongs the text, Matt. x. 28, 
where Christ says that tyrants and persecutors 
have power only over the body, and can kill that 
only, but have no power to kill the soul, over 
which God ■ alone has rule and power. Again, 
Luke, xvi. 19, the parable of the rich man and 
Lazarus, ver. 22. 23, seq. , Luke, xx. 38, “ God 
is not a God of the dead, but of the living.” Also 
many passages in John, in which Jesus promises 
an immortality, and that too of blessedness, to his 
true followers, and assures them that in death 
I their souls shall not perish — e. g., John, v. 24; 

viii. 51 , chap xi. ; xii. 24 — 26 ; xiv. 2,3, where 
1 he says that in his father’s house there are many 
mansions, and that he was going to prepare a 
I place for them, and to bring them thither unto 
I himself, (by death ) Cf. the promise given to 
the malefactor on the cross, Luke, xxiii. 43. 

But he always connects this doctrine with that 
respecting his own person. He it is to whom we 
are indebted for this truth ; without him we 
, should not have had it. He is the purchaser and 
the giver of life, and of a blessed immortality; 
whoever believes in him, although h e may die, yet 
hves ; John, xi. 25, 26. With this the doctrine 
of the apostles agrees. Vide 2 Cor. v. 1—10;, 

I 2 Tim. i. 10; 1 Thess iv. 13, seq., Phil i. 23; 

1 Pet. iv. 6, departed Christians (veicpot) are re- 
garded by men as evil-doers, and as miserable 
, persons, who have been justly persecuted and 
punished ; but their spint is introduced by God 
into a happy life. So Matt. x. 28. 

It pertains essentially to the immortality of the 
soul that our self-consciousness will remain, and 
that we shall then have the conviction that our 
state after death is the consequence of the life 
, that ndw is ; as the parable, Luke, xvn 22, seq., 


plainly shews. Cf. Luke, xx. 27, and John, 
viii. 56, ’A€padjLt — tiSl ri)v rjpkpav rrjv Kai 

Bxdpri. ^ Cf. also 2 Cor. v. 8, 9, and the other 
texts cited by Moms, s 2, note. 

The doctrine respecting the sleep of the soul 
does not agree with the declarations of Christ, 
and is directly opposed to them. Some have 
maintained that the soul after death remains, for 
a time at least, in a state of insensibility and un- 
consciousness, which they compare with sleep. 
Vide s. 150, where some of the texts to which 
they appeal are examined. They suppose that 
It IS first awakened from this sleep at the last day, 
when It is reunited to the body. The state in 
which they suppose the soul to be in the mean- 
time IS called lethargus, and those who hold this 
doctrine are called vTrvo-ifjvxiTai, and those who 
wholly deny the immortahty of the soul, ipvxo- 
TravvvxLTaL They support their doctrine in 
part by an appeal to some figurative representa- 
tions in the holy scriptures respecting the king- 
dom of the dead, by which it is set forth as the 
land of silence, darkness, and forgetfulness , and 
in part by the common experience that our souls 
do not feel and receive sensations except through 
the body and the organs of sense, and that when 
the brain is injured, consciousness and memory 
often wholly disappear. To this it is justly ob- 
jected, that It is impossible to conclude, without the 
greatest fallacy, merely from the present constitu- 
tion of man, in which soul and body are intimately 
connected, how it will be hereafter, when the soul 
and body shall have been entirely separated. 

Christ and the apostles held no principles that 
could lead to the doctrine of the sleep of the soul. 
They rather regarded the earthly body which we 
inherit as the nearest sprmg and source of human 
depravity, and of the sms arising from it, and of 
all consequent pain and misery. Vide s 77, II. 
According to this doctrine we obtain by death a 
release from many sufferings , the disembodied 
spirit can exert its energies more freely than be- 
fore, and enters upon a far greater and wider 
sphere of action Cf Rom. vin. 23, aTroXvTpujffis 
Tov (Twjuarog, Rom. vu. 5, 18, 23, 24, aSifia 3’a- 
vdrov, 1 John, in. 2 Vigilantius, in the fifth 
century, was accused, though unjustly, by Hiero- 
nymus, of holding this opinion respecting the sleep 
of the soul. In the twelfth century it was con- 
demned by Innocent III. In the sixteenth century 
it was advocated again by some anabaptists and 
Socinians, and m the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, by Christopher Artobe, John Heyn, 
and others 

H. The Connexion of the Life to Come with the 
Present, 

On this point, Christ and the apostles teach, 

(1) That the life after death is an immediate 
continuation of the present life. The soul is not 
altered in death, but takes along with it its disposi- 
tions, its habits, and whole tendency, into the fu- 
ture world. The life to come, taken in connexion 
with the present, make together one whole, even 
as manhood is only the continuation of youth. 
Moms justly observes, ienore C(mtinuo necti fineni 
viice et initiafuturce sortis, 

(2) That file life to come is to be regarded as 
the consequence of the present, since the conse- 
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quences of all our present dispositions, inclina- Since, now, the destiny of man is decided im- 
tions, and actions, continue there. Heath deter- mediately after death, and since among men such 
mines the destiny of men in the future world, a decision is usually made hy judgment and sen- 
It IS here that man lays the foundation either for fence, there is no more proper way of representing 
his future happiness or misery , this is the state this arrangement of God with respect to the future 
of probation, that of retribution. All this is destmyofmenthanbycomparingitwithajude- 
taught in the New Testament, sometimes literally, ment, since it has the same effect as a formal 
and at other times figuratively— e. g , it is some- judgment This has given occasion to the divi- 
times represented under the image of sowing mid sion of judgment into particular or preceding (m- 
reaping, a contest, and the crowning, Ssc Vide dicium particulare, or antecedens), which denotes 
Luke, xvn 25 , Hebrews, ix. 27, Rom. ii 5—12 , nothing more than the determining of the fate of 
2 Cor IV 7, V. 10, 1 Tim. vi 18, 19, Gal vi. men immediately after death; and universal or 
7, 10, “ What a man sows, that shall he also subsequent, (judicium universale, or consequens,) 
reap ; he that follows his carnal appetites shall It is respecting the former that Paul speaks, Heb. 
reap (p9opdv, the pious Christian, t,<^r)v aithvLov” ix. 27, “ It is appointed to all men once to die* 

jtterfi S's rovro KpiaiQ” — i. e., then follows the de- 
in The Intel mediate State between Death and termination of their destiny, whether it shall be 
the Judgment happy or miserable. Cf. 2 Cor. v. 10 The 

The restoration of the body (the raising of the Pharisees also, according to Josephus, (Antiq. 
dead) will not take place until the end of the* xvui. 2,) taught that the soul is immortal, and 
world, the last day of the present constitution of d^th judged under the earth, and rewarded 
things— a period which no one knows before- or punished according to its works 
hand Vide s 151, seq And then will every According to the doctrine of the New Testa- 
one, for the first time, receive the full measure of ment, therefore, there is no third place, or me- 
reward or punishment allotted him, according to dium, between heaven and hell, or between being 
his conduct in the present life. Vide Luke, x. 12 , happy and miserable, although there are very 
Rom ii. 16,2 Cor. v 10. different degrees both of the one and of the other. 

Before this time shall arrive, the disembodied The intermediate condition of which we have 
spirit will be in a certain intermediate state. The spoken must not be understood to imply anything 
exact nature of this state is not indeed particu- like this StiU an opinion like this got footing 
larly described to us, and we are unable even to ^arly in the Christian church. Vide s. 150. 
conceive of it distinctly , hut so much the Bible -A-ud this gave rise to the custom of praying for 
plainly teaches, that immediately after death the dead, since men were foolish enough to ima- 
soul passes into that state for which, from the fkat there is room to obtain an alteration in 

nature of its previous life, it is prepared. Imme- yet undecided destiny of departed spints, 

diately after death, retribution begins ; the pious while m truth their destiny must depend solely 
are happy, and the wicked miserable, each in upon their own actions dunng the present life 
exact proportion to his feelings and actions Vide This custom had become very general in the 
Luke, xvi 22 — 25, (the parable respecting La- fourth century, and was at that time opposed by 
zarus.) This truth, too, is alwaj^s placed hy Aenus, presbyter of Pontus, as we learn from 
Christ himself and his apostles in intimate con- the testimony of Epiphanius, (Hser. 75,) who is 
nexion with his own person— e. g,, Luke, xxiii. 43, very indignant against him on this account. It 
“ To day shalt thou be with me in paradise ” was also opposed by the Spanish presbyter, Vigi- 
Phili 23, dvaXvaai Kal (Tvv XpioTip elvat, 2 Cor, lantius, in the fifth century, in reply to whom 
V. 8, iKSijprjaaL kr: rou adttfiarog, teal IvSrifjiijcraL Hioronjinus wrote a violent book. This doctrine 
TTpog Tov Kvpiov. was afterwards brought into connexion with that 

In what the rewards and punishments of this respecting purgatory, (vide s. 150 ;) and then fol- 
intermediate state will consist cannot he deter- lowed masses for souls, as sacrifices for the de- 
mined, nor whether, in addition to those which, parted. There are also some traces of prayers 
are natural — thenecessary consequences of action for the dead even among the Grecian Jews — 
and feeling, there will also be, even then, those ® ^ Macc. xii. 43 — 46, vrrkp vsKpiov Tcpoaev- 

which are positive and result from the free ap- %ficr0at. 

pointment of God. As to those who are lost, the Note. — Prom what has now been said, it ap- 

Bible teaches us only this, that their punishment — pears that death, so far as it is the transition to a 
their whole state of misery— will commence im- higher and more perfect life, and the means of 
mediately after death*, Luke, xvi. 22, seq. And bringing us to the enjoyment of it, ought not to 
mr this we have the analogy of what the New terrible to us, but should rather be regarded 
Testament teaches respecting the miserable in- us a benefit. Those only, however, can regard 
termediate state of the evil spirits, which will last this light who have lived here according to 
until the day of judgment, 2 Pet. ii. 4; Jude, 7. ^keir destination, who have obtained the for- 
vide s 63. For the fate of lost men is described giveness of their sins (hKaiovgevoL), and who go 
Tr same with that of evil spirits ^ut of the world with pious and godly disposi- 

Vide Matthew, XXV 41. On the other hand, the tious Vide 2 Cor. v 6 — 10, Phil i. 21, 23, 
happy intermediate state of the pious commences John, xiv. 1—4; 1 John, iii. 2, 3, 1 Peter, i. 
also immediately after death. The texts m proof 4, 5, &c. 
of this are cited hy Moras, p, 289, s. 1, note 2. 

Their blessedness is likened to that of the holy 
angels ; hence they are called by Jesus himself 

Lo-dyyeXoi, Luke, xx. 36. * 
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SECTION CXLIX 

historical illustrations op the various opinions 

WHICH HAVE PREVAILED IN ANCIENT AND MODERN 

times respecting the continuance op the soul 

AFTER DEATH , AND THE PROOFS DRAWN FROM 

REASON IN FAVOUR OP IT. 

I. XAeas of Rude Nations. 

The ideas of most rude Tieatlien nations respect- 
ing the state of man after death are indeed dark 
and obscure, as well as their ideas respecting the 
nature of the soul itself, which they regard as a 
kind of aerial substance, resembling the body, 
though of a finer material. Vide s. 51, 1 3. Still 
it is found that the greater part of mankind, even 
of those who are entirely uncultivated, though 
they may be incapable of the higher philosophical 
idea of the immortality of the soul, are yet in- 
clined to hekeve that the soul survives the body, 
and continues either for ever, or at least for a 
long time. Their susceptibility for this faith, 
and their inclination to it, depend upon the fol- 
lowing circumstances — viz,, 

(1) Upon the love of life, which is deeply 
planted in the human breast, and operates power- 
fully, and leads to the wish and hope that hfe 
will be continued even beyond the grave, 

(2) Besides the traditions m behalf of this 
faith which uncultivated nations received trans- 
mitted from their fathers, they often had dreams^ 
in which the dead appeared to them speaking 
and acting; and in this way they found their 
wishes, and the traditions they had received 
from their fathers, confirmed anew, so that the 
hope of immortality was always sustained in 
them, and never extinguished Thus Homer re- 
presents (H. xxui. 103, seq.,) that Achilles first 
became convinced that souls and shadowy forms 
have a real existence in the kingdom of shades, 
by the appearance to him of the departed Patro- 
clus in a dream. So too it is represented in the 
parable of Christ, Luke, xvi 27, where the rich 
man wished that Lazarus might he sent to appear 
before his living brethren, since if one of the 
dead should teach them respecting the state and 
destiny of the dead, they would believe. More- 
over, these visions were often regarded as di- 
vine, — ovao tK Aiug EjTLy II i. 63 

But we nnd that many heathen nations, long 
before they had any philosophy, or enjoyed the 
light of revelation, or before they endeavoured 
to prove the immortality of the soul by arguments 
drawn from reasoh, still possessed a firm belief of 
the continuance of the soul. So it was with the 
Egyptians, the Indians, the Thracians, the Celtae, 
the ancient Germans, the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, and so it is with many of the rude hea- 
then nations of our times. Vide Meiners, Ges- 
chichte aller Religionem, s. 174, f. Hence we 
find necromancy practised among the most bar- 
barous people of all ages ; (vide s. 66 ;) and the 
prevalence of this presupposes, of course, a belief 
in the existence of the soul beyond the grave. 
Vide Scnpta Varii Argumenti, Number iii., 
“Origo opmionum de immortalitate ammorum 
apud nationes barbaras atque a cultu veri Dei 
alienas.” 


II- Ideas of the Jewish Nation 

(1) Many have maintained that the doctrine 
of the immortality of the soul is not taught in 
the Old Testament This was especially main- 
tained by many Socinian writers of the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries. Others have gone so 
far as to construe the supposed silence of the Old- 
Testament writers on this subject into a formal 
denial of the doctrine, and have attempted to 
justify their opimon by some texts in which it 
seems to be said that all is over with man at his 
death — e. g., Eccl. in 19, seq. ; Is. xxxviii. 18 , 
Ps, VI. 6 ; XXX. 10; Ixxxviii. 11 , cxv. 17 ; Job, vii. 
7 — 10; X. 20 — 22; xiv. 7 — 12; xv. 22. The 
Fragmentist of Wolfenhuttel attacked the divine 
authority of the Jewish religion m the most 
odious manner by these objections. Cf. the fourth 
Fragment from Lessing’s Beytragen zur Ges- 
chichte nnd Literatur aus der wolfentuttel’schen 
Bibliothek, th. iv. s. 484, f. On the other hand, 
Warburton (Divine Legation of Moses) derived 
one of his main proofs of the divine mission of 
Moses from this his supposed silence on the 
subject of immortality. Moses, he argues, being 
sustained m his legislation and government by 
immediate divine authonty, had not the same 
necessity that other teachers have for making 
use of .threatenings and punishments drawn from 
the future world, in order to furnish motives to 
obedience. 

(2) But even if it were true that there is no 

text, either in the books of Moses or the writings 
of a subsequent period, in which the immortality 
of the soul IS distinctly mentioned, it would by 
no means follow that this idea was at that time 
wholly unknown among the Israelites Even 
from this supposition we must draw the contrary 
conclusion. For, not to mention that the Israel- 
ites and their ancestors were in Egypt, where 
this faith was very ancient, (according to Hero- 
dotus, 11 123, the Egyptians were the first who 
entertained it,) it is proved that the Jews held 
this doctrine (a) From the laws of Moses against 
necromancy, or the mvocation of the dead, which 
was very commonly practised by the Canaanites 
also, (Dent. xviiL 9 — 12,) and which, notwith- 
standing these laws, was for a long time after- 
wards retained among the Israelites, as appears 
from 1 Sam. xxviii., and the prophets. (6) From 
the appropriate ancient Hebrew name for the 
kingdom of the dead which so often 

occurs m Moses and the other books of the Old 
Testament That Moses did not in his laws hold 
up the punishments of the future world to the 
terror of transgressors, is a circumstance which 
redounds to his praise, and cannot be alleged 
against him as a matter of reproach, since 'other 
legislators have been reproached with being 
either deluded, or themselves impostors for doing 
this very thing. And Moses did not design to 
give a system of theology in his laws. 

(3) But from passages m his writings it may 
he seen that this doctrine was not unknown to 
him. These passages have been collected by 
different writers with different success. Vide 
Michaelis, Argumenta*pro Immortalitate Animie 
Mose Coliecta, in Syntagm. Comment. 1. 1 . ; Got- 
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tingen, 1759 Luderwald, Untersuchung von 
der Kenntniss ernes knnftigen Lebens im Alten 
Testamente, Helmstadt, 1781. Seraler, Beant- 
wortung der Fragen des wolfenbuttersclien Un- 
genannten. Seiler, Obserr. ad psychologiam sa- 
cram,; Erlangen, 1779 

The follovring texts from the writings of 
Moses may be regarded as indications of the 
doctrme of immortality — viz , Gen v. 22, 24, 
where it is said respecting Enoch, that because 
he lived a pious life, God took him, so that he was 
no more among men. This was designed to be 
the reward and consequence of his pious life, 
and it points to an invisible life with God.^ to 
which he attained without previously suffering 
death Vide s. 147, iii. 1. Gen. xxxvii. 35, 
Jacob says, “ I -will go down into bw unto my 
son.” We have here distinctly exhibited the 
idea of a place where the dead dwell connected 
together m a society , vide s 150. In conformity 
with this idea we must explain the phrase to go 
to Ins fathers^ Gen. xv, 15 , or, to be gathered to 
his people, (more correctly, to enter into their 
habitation or abode,) Gen. xxv, 8, xxxv. 29 , 
Num. XX. 24, &c In the same way many of the 
tribes of North- American savages express their 
expectation of an immortality beyond the grave, 
by saymg respecting one who is dead, that he 
will now see his father, grandfather, great-grand- 
father, See 

Paul argues from the text, Gen. xlvii. 9, and 
similar passages, where Jacob calls his life a 
journey, that the patriarchs expected a life after 
death, Heb. xn 13 — 16. Only he says, very 
truly, 7r6(>poi9sv idovreg rag kwayyeXiag. In 
Matt. xxii. 23, Christ refers, m arguing against 
the Sadducees, to Ex iii 6, where Jehovah calls 
himself the God of Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
(i. e , their protector and the object of their 
worship,) long after their death. It could not be 
that their ashes and their dust should worship 
God , hence he concludes that they themselves 
could not have ceased to exist, but that, as to 
their souls, they still lived. Cf. Heb. xi 13 — 17. 
And this passage was interpreted in the same 
way by the Jews after the time of Christ Vide 
Wetstem, ad. h 1. 

In the subsequent books of the Old Testament 
the texts of this nature are far more numerous. 
Still more definite descriptions are given of 
and the condition of the departed there ; e. g., 
Is. XIV. 9, seq., also in the Psalms and in Job. 
Vide s. 1 50. Even in these texts, however, the 
doctrine of the reward of the righteous and the 
punishment of the wicked in the kingdom of the 
dead is not so clearly developed as it is in the 
New Testament; this is true even of the book of 
Job Vide s, 151 All that we find here with 
respect to this point is only obscure intimation, 
so that the Pauhne TrbppitiOiv idovreg is applicable, 
in relation to this doctrine, to the other books of 
the Old Testament as well as to those of Moses. 
In the Psalms there are some plain- allusions to 
the expectation of reward and punishment after 
death, particularly Ps xvii. 15 ; xlix. 15, 16 ; Ixxiii. 
24. There are some passages in the prophets 
where a revivification of ’the dead is spoken of, 
as Is. XXVI. 19 ; Dan. xiL 2 ; Ezek. xxvii. But 


although these do not teach a literal resur- 
rection of the dead, but rather refer to the resto- 
ration of the nation and laud, still these and 
all such figurative representations presuppose 
the proper idea that an invisible part of man 
survives the body, and will be hereafter united 
to It, Very clear is also the passage Eccl. xii 7, 

“ The body must return to the earth from 
whence it was taken, but the spirit to God who 
gave it,” evidently alluding to Gen. iii. 19. 

From all this we draw the conclusion that the 
doctrine of the immortality of the soul was not 
unknown to the Jews before the Babylonian 
exile. This appears also from the fact that a ge- 
neral expectation existed of rewards and punish- 
ments in the future world; although, in com- 
parison with what was afterwmrds taught on this 
point, there was at that time very little definitely 
known respecting it, and the doctrine, therefore, 
stood by no means in that near relation to religion 
and morality into which it was afterwards brought, 
as we see to be the fact often in other wholly 
uncultivated nations. Hence this doctrine is not 
so often used by the prophets as a motive to righte- 
ousness, or to deter men from evil, or to console 
them in the midst of suffering. But on this 
very account the piety of these ancient saints 
deserves the more regard and admiration. It 
was in a high degree unpretending and dism- 
terested. And although the prospect of what 
lies beyond the grave was very indistinct in their 
view, and although, as Paul said, they saw the 
promised blessings only from afar, they yet had 
pious dispositions, and trusted God. They held 
merely to the general promise, that God their 
Father would cause it to be well with them even 
after death. Psalm Ixxiii 26, 28, “ When my 
strength and my heart faileth, God will be the 
strength of my heart, and my portion for ever.” 

But It was not until after the Babylonian cap- 
tivity that the ideas of the Jews on this subject 
appear to have become enlarged, and that this 
doctrine was brought by the prophets, under the 
divine guidance, into a more immediate con- 
nexion with religion. This result becomes very 
apparent after the reign of the Grecian kings 
over Syria and Egypt, and their persecutions of 
the Jews. The prophets and teachers living at 
that time (of whose writings, however, nothing 
has come down to us) must therefore have given 
to their nation, time after time, more instruction 
upon this subject, and must have explained and 
unfolded the allusions to it in the earlier pro- 
phets. And so we find that after this time, more 
frequently than before, the Jews sought and 
found in this doctrine of immortality and of fu- 
ture retribution, consolation and encouragement 
under their trials, and a motive to piety. Such 
discourses were therefore frequently put in the 
mouths of the martyrs in the second Book of 
Maccabees — e g., vi. 26; vii 9, seq., coll xii. 
43 — 45. Cf. also the Book of Wisdom, li. 1, 
seq.; and especially iii. 1, seq., and the other 
apocryphal books of the Old Testament. 

At the time of Christ and afterwards this doc- 
trine was universally received and taught by the 
Pharisees, and was indeed the prevailing behef 
among the Jews; as is well known from the 
testimony of the New Testament, of Josephus, 
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and also of Philo. Tacitus also notices this 
firm belief of the Jews m the immortality of the 
soul. In his history (ver. 5) he says, anmas 
proelio aut supphciis pe? emptorum cBtemas putant. 
Cf. an Essay comparing the ideas of the Apocry- 
phal books of the Old Testament on the subjects of 
immortality, resurrection, judgment, and retribu- 
tion, with those of the New Testament, written by 
Ensch, in Eichhom’s Bibliothek der Biblischen 
Literatur, b iv , Ziegler’s Theol. Abhand., th li. 
No. 4. Elugge, Geschichte des Glaubens an Un- 
sterblichkeit, u. s w , th. i. But the Sadducees, 
and they only, boasting a great attachment to 
the Old Testament, and especially to the books 
of Moses, denied this doctrine, and, at the same 
time, the existence of the soul as distinct from 
the body 

But Christ did more to illustrate and confirm 
this consoling doctrine than had been before done 
among the Jews or any other people, and he 
first gave to it that high practical interest which 
It now possesses. Vide s. 148, at the beginning. 

HI. Philosophical Arguments. 

As soon as they began in heathen nations to 
philosophize, and to investigate more closely the 
doctrines relating to God and the nature and des- 
tination of man, they saw the importance and 
great practical interest of the doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul It was found to exist 
already as a popular belief, but they now endea- 
voured to give it philosophical proof and de- 
monstration. Here, as in other things, the 
Greeks distinguished themselves above other na- 
tions They laid the first ground of those philo- 
sophical proofs which were afterwards enforced 
anew by Christian philosophers, and corrected 
and further developed. In the varied web of 
proof in our modern philosophical schools, the 
chief threads, and, as it were, the entire material, 
are of Grecian origin According to the testi- 
mony of Cicero, the first Grecian philosopher 
who investigated this subject was Pherecydes; 
but according to Diogenes Laertius, it was Thales 
The followers of Socrates, however, did the 
most for this doctrine, and especially Plato, m his 
Phsedon. The Platonic arguments are found 
collected in the Tusculan Questions of Cicero 
(i. 23), and also briefly stated m his Treatise, 
De Senectute, c. 21, seq With regard to these 
proofs, it is difficult for us, with our present ideas, 
to see how the soul, separated from the body, 
could maintain its own subsistence or personality, 
since, according to Plato, it is only a part of the 
soul of the world, to which, after death, it will 
return. 

There were, however, some among the Gre- 
cians who denied, or at least doubted, the immor- 
tality of the soul Among these was Epicurus. 
The stoics contended, indeed, for the continu- 
ance of the soul after death, but not for its abso- 
lute immortality, with regard to which they were 
accustomed to speak doubtfully; as, for example, 
Seneca often does m Jiis epistles. The opimons 
of Aristotle on this subject are doubtful ; many 
of his disciples have concluded from his prmci- 
ples that the soul is not immortal — e. g., among 
his old followers, Dicsearchus, among the later 


Aristotelians, Averrhoes, *in the twelfth century, 
and Peter Pomponatius, in the fifteenth and six- 
teenth centuries, m his book, “ De Animi Im- 
mortalitate,” edited anew by Prof Christi. Gottfr. 
Bardili; Tubingen, 1791, 8vo. He endeavours 
in this work to shew that, according to the prin- 
ciples of the Averrhoistic-Aristotehan philosophy, 
the immortality of the soul cannot be demon- 
strated on natural grounds. 

Even among Christians there have been some 
who have denied the immortality of the soul. 
There was, for example, an Arabian teacher, in 
the third century, against whom Origen wiote, 
who maintained that the soul dies with the body, 
but is again raised with it at the last day , an 
opinion which was revived in the seventeenth 
century by William Coward, a London physi- 
cian. Still more strange is the opinion of H 
Dodwell, who, in a work published in London, 
1706, contended that souls are naturally mortal, 
but become immortal only by means of Chris- 
tian baptism. 

The opinions of some of the grosser mate- 
rialists of modem times are well known — e. g. 
of Toland, Helvetius, de la Mettrie, and the au- 
thor of the Systeme de la Nature, who were fol- 
lowed in this by many of the so-called philoso- 
phers who wrote during the Erench Revolution ; 
also many of the sceptics, who thought nothing 
could be determmed on this subject — e. g., 
Hume. 

A few words respecting these philosophic ar- 
guments themselves It has been justly re- 
marked by philosophers of modern times, espe- 
cially by Wolf, that three things are mvolved in 
the immortality of the soul (a) the uninterrupted 
continuance of the substance of the soul ; (5) the 
continuance of its consciousness; and conse- 
quently (c) the lasting recollection of the soul, 
that its state after death is a consequence of that 
which preceded. This is very true , but long be- 
fore these philosophers wrote, all these points 
were taught in the Christian doctrine, as we have 
already seen in s. 148. Cf. the smgle passage, 
Luke, XVI. 

These philosophical proofs are either metaphy- 
sical — i. e., drawn from the idea which we have 
of the nature and attnbutes of the human soul , 
or moral — ^i. e., deduced from the relation between 
God and the human soul, or, which is the same 
thing, from the attnbutes and designs of God, 
and the destination of man as a moral being, as 
learned from the attnbutes of God. The foun- 
dation for aU these arguments was laid by the 
Greeks, and by those who drew immediately 
from them. In modem times, however, they 
have been revised and rendered more accurate, 
and better adapted to the prevailmg systems of 
philosophy. 

(1) The metaphysical proofs are derived from 
the simple nature of the soul, (its iinmatenahty,) 
from its inherent and essential activity, and from 
the maxim that simple things and elementary 
powers do not perish. Vide Cie. de Senectute, 
21, seq. None but God can destroy the essen- 
tial being of the soul ; but it cannot be shewn 
that he either will destroy it or wishes so to do. 
But from this argument nothing more than the 
bare possibility of the immortality of the soul 
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could be shewn. But this possibility, if it de- 
pends merely upon the will of God, is quite as 
obvious, even if the soul has not that absolutely 
simple nature which is ascribed to it. In general, 
a complete metaphysical proof is impossible, be- 
cause we know so little of the true nature of the 
soul. The doctrine of the simplicity of the hu- 
man soul, m the strict philosophical sense of this 
term, is a mere philosophical hypothesis. Vide 
s 51, I 3, note. 

(2; The moral proofs are far more conclusive, 
though still not strong enough wholly to exclude 
all doubt and solicitude. Vide the introductory 
remarks to s 148. Some of these moral proofs 
were urged by Plato and Cicero, in the passages 
above cited The supposition of the mortality 
of the soul contradicts all our ideas of the attri- 
butes of God — his wisdom, goodness, and justice. 
Is the duration of man limited to the present life, 
then the destination of man, and the designs of 
God with regard to him, are the most inexplicable 
riddle, and everything is full of contradictions. 
But if this life is not the last, decisive state of 
man, but is to be regarded only as a state of edu- 
cation, trial, purification, and pieparation for a 
future life, then the plan and connexion of things 
becomes clear and obvious. We are moral be- 
ings, and find m our souls capacities for ever 
increasing moral improvement, and we feel a 
longing after immortality, in order to make 
higher advances in that moral and spiritual per- 
fection in which the attainments of the best dur- 
ing the present hfe are so imperfect. These 
capacities and this longing are to be regarded as 
promises from the Creator For were they never 
to be satisfied, he would not have placed them 
in the soul, as it could not have been his design 
to deceive ns. If our souls are not immortal, 
then the beasts, which have merely an animal 
nature, and no rational and moral part, are far 
better in their condition than we, to whom a 
higher destination has plainly been given ; for they 
can develop their constitutional capacities, andean 
satisfy the innate propensities of their natures. 
And shall not we, the nobler creation of God, be 
able to develop the far more perfect spiritual 
and moral powers which he has given us, and 
to satisfy our spiritual wants ? 

The whole system of the rights and duties of 
moral beings would appear to be a web of incon- 
gruities if the present life were the only one. 
And, in fine, the disorder and injustice which are 
obvious in the destiny of men in their earthly life 
almost irresistibly compel us to admit this doc- 
trine to he true, and to console ourselves in the 
midst of these disorders by the belief of it. The 
manifest disorders of the present state occasioned 
^eat difficulty to all thinking men of former 
times, who did not fully and distinctly admit the 
truth of a future life and future retribution. Vide 
Job, XXIV. 1, seq. ; Eccles viii 10, 11, 14 , ix. 1—3. 
Vide s 71, especially No. VI ad finem. Cf. L. 
H. Jacob, Beweis fur die Unsterblichkeit der 
Seele aus dem BegnffiederPflicbt; Zulhchau,l790, 
8vo. This proof is drawn out on the principles 
of the Kantian philosophy, and was written in 
answer to the pnze-questiou proposed by the 
Stolpic Institute at Leiden, “ Whether there are 
any duties which, on grounds of reason, a man 


would feel himself bound to perform if he did 
not believe the soul to be immortal ?’* 

Note. — The following are some of the principal 

modern writers on the immortality of the soul . 

Clark, Sherlock, Addison, Rembeck, Canz, Rei- 
marus, Vornehmste Wahrheiten der naturlichen 
Religion, 10 Abhand Spalding, Die Bestim- 
mung des Menschen Jerusalem, Betraebtungen 
uber die Wahrheiten der Religion, tb 1, 6 Bey tr. 
Noesselt, Vertheidigung der christhchen Reli- 
gion. Mendelsohn, Phaedon. Villette, Unterre- 
dungen uber die Gluckseligkeit des kunftingen 
Lehens. Kant, Kritik der praktischen Vemunft, 
and the work of Jacob above cited The history 
of this doctrine has been given by Oporin, Franz, 
Cotta, Hennings, and Flugge, with which cf 
Struvius, Histona Doctr. Grsecor et Romanorum 
Philos, de Statu Animarum post Mortem ; Alten, 
1803, 8 VO Simon, Geschichte des Glauhens an 
die Fortdauer der Seele nach dem Tode, an Ges- 
penster, u s. w , Heilbronu, 1804, 8vo Nic. Aug. 
Hernch, Sylloge Senptorum de Spintibus Puns 
et Animabus Humanis Earumque Matenalitate, 
Immortalitate, et Statu post Mortem, deque 
Anima Bestiarum; Regensburg, 1790, 80 

[Matth Claudius Wandsbecker, Bote, th v 
Hahn, Lehrbuch. s. 634, ff , and his history of 
this doctrine, s. 641, ff. — T r.] 

SECTION CL. 

OF SOME OF THE MOST IMPORTANT OF THE VARIOUS 

OPINIONS RESPECTING THE PLACE OP DEPARTED 

SOULS, AND THEIR CONDITION THERE 

I The Place of their Abode 

(1) Among many rude nations, and also among 
some which are cultivated, (e g., In America, 
Thibet, and Hmdostan,) the opinion is found to 
prevail that the soul passes from one body into 
another, sometimes another human body, some- 
times that of beasts, or even into plants and trees 
This was called pETe[iipvx(o<ng^ by Pliny, transfi- 
guratio. Originally this transmigration of souls 
was not regarded as a matter of retribution, or as 
a means of purification. This turn was not given 
to the doctrine until a period of higher cultiva- 
tion It came to be understood in this light, for 
example, by P3rthagoras and Plato among the 
Greeks The belief m this doctrine seems rather 
to have rested, at first, upon a certain supposed 
analogy in nature, where one body is observed , 
always to pass into another, and even when it 
seems to perish only alters its form and returns in a 
different shape This belief may have also sprung 
in part from the almost universal idea that every 
thing in the whole creation is animated by a sofil, 
especially everything possessing an internal hfe 
and power of motion — e. g-, plants. 

This doctrine of the transmigration of souls has 
also been held in modern times by many of the 
Jews. Vide Eisemnenger, Entdecktes Judenthum, 
th ii. c 61. It cannot, however, be shewn that this 
opinion prevailed among the Jews at the time of 
Christ, particularly among tjie Pharisees, either ^ 
by the passages of the New Testament cited in 
favour of it, or by those from Josephus, Antiq. 
xviii. 2, Bell. Jnd li. 12 
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, Among Christians, this notion has met with 
' but little favour , and it has without reason been 
ascribed to the Gnostics, Manicheans, and even 
i to Ongen. The reason of its being ascribed to 
the latter was his belief in the pre-existence of 
I " the soul (vide s. 57, 11 1)— a belief which in some 
I philosophical systems is intimately connected 
with the doctrine of the transmigration of the 
soul. Smce the seventeenth century this has 
been again regaided as a probable doctrine, on 
account of some analogy in the material world, and 
has been again advocated by Helmont, Edelniann, 
Lessing, (Erziehung des Menschengeschlechts ) 

[Note. — The doctrine of the transmigration of 
souls has received new light from the investiga- 
tions which have been made of late m Eastern 
literature. A deeply interesting exhibition of 
this subject is given by Fred. ISchlegel in his 
“ Philosophic der Geschichte,” b. i. s. 147. He 
there shews that this is one of the most funda- 
mental doctrines of faith m the Eastern world — 
that it rests upon a religious basis, and even in 
the earliest periods was connected with the idea 
of retribution and sanctification. The soul, it is 
supposed, after having been soiled and corrupted 
by Its contact with the body and the world, must 
expiate its sms by wandering, for an appointed 
cycle, through various forms of uncongenial 
matter. By enduring these penal sufferings for 
a long time it becomes purified, and prepared to 
i mingle again in the original, pure fountain from 
which it proceeded. At the bottom of this whole 
behef lies the deep and just feeling, that after 
man has wandered so far from God, in order to 
approach him again he must travel with great 
labour through a long and dreary way and also 
the conviction, that nothing which is imperfect 
or stained with sin can enter into the pure world 
of blessed spirits, or be for ever united with God. 
— Tr.] 

(2) Far more general was the opinion among 
the ancient nations that the abode of departed 
spirits is mder the earth ; because the dead are 
laid beneath the ground, and their body returns 
to the dust. The souls there separated from their 
bodies were regarded as a sort of aerial beings, 
or shades, (ei^wXa, umbrce.) Vide s. 66, 11. coll, 
s. 59, I. Taken as a whole, the ancient Eastern 
nations and the Greeks agreed in this point; 
while still it is not necessary to suppose that the 
latter borrowed their ideas from the former. 

This place was denominated by the Hebrews 
by the Greeks, — the word by which 

the LXX always translate The term ^drjc 
is explained by Plutarch (De Is. et Osir.) by 
deidkc, doparov, Sark, where one sees nothing. It 
is allegorically- explained by Plato, in his Cra- 
tylus, as the invisible world, because the place is 
unse.en. Neither of these terms is used mthe 
scriptures to signify exactly the grave, still less 
the place of the damned , nor are they used in this 
sense by any of the fathers in the first three cen- 
turies. Vide s. 96, 1. The same place is called 
among the Hebrews ynm rvi’'nnn, as in Homer, 
iiTTo yaXav, vtto ksv9b(tl yaXag, and the entrance 
to it is placed •by the Greeks in the extreme 
west. Where the sun goes down, and his light 
and fire are extinguished, there, it was natur^y 


supposed, is the place where all things perish, and 
where darkness reigns. I 

Both the Hebrews and Greeks describe this 
under-world as a great kingdom, and both use the 
phrase, gates of death, or Hades Cf. Homer. 
Here, according to the ideas of men in the earliest 
ages,t)xe shades of the good and the bad dwell to- 
gether, without any distinction or any marked se- 
paration. Thus It is where is introduced in 
the Old Testament — e. g., Is. xiv., where there is 
a kind of distinction of rank, and kings sit upon 
thrones , but where nothing definite and clear is 
said respecting a distinction in the places of the 
pious and the wicked. Thus in Homer, too, even 
those who are punished are in the same place 
with the other shades, Odys xi. 575, seq. 

But after a time these places in the lower world 
were divided, and the residences of the righteous 
and the wicked were conceived of as separate. 
Thus Tartarus among the Greeks, which, during 
the time of Homer and Hesiod, was regarded 
merely as the prison of the Titans, became gra- 
dually the universal abode of the damned. So it 
is with Plato and others, who are followed by 
Virgil, ^n. VI. In the same way did the con- 
ceptions of the Jews on this subject become more 
developed in later periods. According to Luke, ^ 
xvi. 23—26, both the rich man and Lazarus are 
m Hades, but a wide gulf (xctafia phya,') as it is 
figuratively represented in the parable, separates 
the fields "of the blessed from the place of the 
damned , no one may or can pass from the one j 
to the other. The Jews too, in imitation of the 
Greeks, called the place of punishment, where 
wicked men and angels are reserved unto the 
day of judgment, Taprapog, Vide Joseph. BelL 
Jud. ii. 7 , 2 Pet. 11 . 4 ; where Taprapdu) appears. 
Cf. s 63, II 

From this it appears that the sacred writers 
I retained the phraseology common among their 
contemporaries, in order to be more easily un- 
derstood by them, and to make a stronger im- 
pression upon their minds. They, however, used 
all this only in the way of figure and figurative 
representation, by which they designed to set 
forth the most important truths with regard to 
the state of departed spirits ; as any one may see 
from Luke, xvi., 2 Pet. li., &c. 

The whole kingdom of the dead is described 
by the ancients in a threefold method— viz , (a) 
as a dark, desolate, silent region, the land of for- 
getfulness, rest, and inactivity; smce the dead 
rest silently in the grave under the ewth, and are 
cut off from all connexion with the living world. 
Cf. the texts cited from the Old Testament, s. 
149, II. (m init) This gave rise to the idea 
respecting the sleep cf the soul m after times. 
(6) Again it was described as a kingdom full of 
motion and activity, and as resembling as nearly 
as possible the present world. Cf, Isaiah, xiv. 
(c) But m process of time these two representa- 
tions were connected together in a great variety 

of ways. ir 

Now the sacred writers, and Christ himself, 
often make nse of figurative expressions, bor- 
rowed from these ideas, though they also fre- 
quently exchange them for others which are more 
literal. Thus what Christ represents in Luke, xxi., 
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underthe image of a steep walled grave, he describes 
elsewhere without a figure — yiz , that the states 
of men in the future world will be very diverse, 
but exactly apportioned, both as to happiness and 
misery, according to their conduct in this life, 
and that it will not depend upon the choice of 
men to pass from one state to the other Cf 
Matt. XXV. The hindrances here are as great 
and insurmountable as a deep chasm is to one 
who would pass from one place to another. Cf. 
s 148,1 

The ancient languages were still more defi- 
cient than those of the present day in philoso- 
phically definite expressions for objects beyond 
the cognizance of the senses. Indeed, many 
things could not be so much as conceived of 
without a symbolical representation , hence such 
are often found even in the writings of Plato, 
and other Grecian philosophers. According to 
this method, one could not indeed teach in so 
exact and definite a manner ; but he would make 
a stronger impression upon the feehngs and de- 
sires, and succeed better m awakemng religious 
dispositions among those who were unacquainted 
with philosophical language This hint is very 
important for the religious teacher. If he follows 
the method of mstruction pursued m schools of 
philosophy, and adopts their phraseology, he will 
accomplish but little, and often be entirely unin- 
telligible to his hearers. He must follow the 
example of the Bible, and make use alternately 
of figurative and literal representations In fact, 
the whole representation of the invisible world 
must be figurative and symbohcal, even when we 
make use of the most literal expressions in our 
power. It IS all a mere comparison of the mvi- 
sible world with something like it in the world 
of sense. For what the apostle said, ‘‘ eye hath 
not seen, ear hath not heard,” &c , is literally true 
in application to this subject. 

With regard to Orcus, and the different views 
entertained on this subject among Christians, cf. 
Cotta, De Inferno ej usque Sede, Tubingen, 1775. 
As to the ideas of the Hebrews, cf. the works of 
Ziegler and Ammon, XJeber das Todtenreich der 
Hebrseer ; Erlangen, 1792. Cf. also, an Excursus 
of Heyne on the fourth .^neid, and other works 
cited below. 

Note — To any unprejudiced observer it cannot 
but appear a great excellence in the Bible, and 
especially in the New Testament, that it takes 
no part in the absurd conceptions which have 
often prevailed on this subject, and from which 
the greatest philosophers are not altogether free 
g., Plato. An^ on the other hand, the Bible 
is equally deserving of praise for not exhibiting 
pure truths iu metaphysical language, and making 
them the object of dry and curious speculation, 
but, on the contrary, in the highest degree intel- 
ligible, so that their practical application is obvious 
to every one. 

(3) But many believed that departed souls 
remain in or about the graves or dwellings of the 
dead, either for ever, or for a long time So 
many nations of different degrees of cultivation. 
The opinion was formerly very widely dijSPused, 
that departed spirits linger for a long time around 
the dead body, or at least sometimes return to it 
from the kingdom of the dead ; and hence, m 


part, the belief in spectres, s 66, II These ideas 
prevailed to some extent among the Jews and 
many Christians , and even at the Concil Ilibent. 
in the year 313, it is forbidden to kindle a light 
in bnrying-grounds, lest the spirits of the saints 
should be disturbed, 

II Opinions respecting the state of Departed South. 

(1) It is apparent from what has been said, 
that, according to the ideas of the ancients, the 
employments, the state and life of departed souls, 
resemble the life of men in this upper world — an 
idea in which many germs of truth are involved. 
We find nothing said respecting the sleep of the 
soul either m the Old or New Testaments, nor 
in the earliest monuments of other nations. Vide 
s 148. Q,uite as foreign from the conceptions of 
the earliest periods is the idea that the dead have 
no recollection of their earthly life, and take no 
interest in human affairs. The opposite of this 
is clear from the earliest records — e. g., from 
Homer (Odys. xi. coll. U. xxu. 389, 390), and 
from the holy scriptures, (Is. xiv., Luke, xvi.) 

It was for this reason that so many nations he- 
heved that the dead sometimes return, appear to 
men, and have personal intercourse with the 
living. And hence too the error of invoking the 
saints. These superstitious conclusions, how- 
ever, are not favoured by the doctrine of Christ. 
Vide Luke, xvi. 27 — 31. 

It was very natursd, even for nations having no 
direct revelation, to come to the thought that the 
shades in Hades recognise each other, have mu- 
tual intercourse, and perpetuate the friendship 
begun m the present life. This idea might, in- 
deed, hke many others, have been abstracted 
from the mere phantoms of a dream. For in 
dreams our departed friends appear to be cog- 
nizable, as Patroclus did to Achilles, even as to 
his eyes, voice, and stature, II. xxiii. 66, seq, 107. 
This may be justified also by an appeal to scrip- 
ture, Luke, XVI ; Heb. xii. 23, and Revelation, 
The soul, mdeed, is no longer regarded as a fine 
material substance, as it often was in ancient 
times; but these delightful views lose nothing on 
this account, as some have mostunphilosophically 
supposed. For one may he recognised otherwise 
than by his body, and may be loved, too, other- _ 
wise than corporeally. Why then should not 
departed souls recognise each other, even when 
they no longer possess bodies ? 

(2) In the childhood of nations, the ideas of 
men have been commonly very vague and inde- 
fimte with regard to the happy or miserable state 
of departed souls. Cf. Meiners, Geschichte der 
Rehgionen, s. 174—178. With regard to what 
the Israelites m the earliest times knew on this 
subject, while they yet saw the promises m an 
obscure distance, cf. s. 149, 11. Many of the 
heathen nations represented the state of the dead, 
not indeed as wholly miserable; still they re- 
garded it as not altogether desirable, and often as 
rather worse than better, in comparison with 
their state in this world. Achilles in Hades does 
not speak of death very favourably, but would 
rather till the field on earth, as* a day labourer, 
than rule all the hosts of the shades ; Odys. xL 
487. For the Elysium in Homer is not as yet i 
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the residence of the departed souls of men, hut 
only the abode of heroes or demigods. 

But by degrees they advanced to more enlaiged 
and correct conceptions. The Greeks then sup 
posed that good men participate hereafter in the 
joys of Elysium, and that crimes are punished 
in Hades At first, however, only the grosser 
offences were supposed liable to punishment there, 
and in Homer, one offence only — perjuriy, II. in. 
278 , XIX 259, 260. This indicates the great 
simplicity and the very defective ideas on moral 
subjects which still prevailed, since only the 
very grossest crimes were regarded as worthy of 
punishment Afterwards, in the greater advance 
of cultivation, and the higher perfection of moral 
ideas, the number of crimes punished in Hades 
was very much increased , and at length it was 
believed that every virtue is there rewarded and 
every vice punished. So it is represented by 
Plato, and other Grecian philosophers , so also, 
in imitation of them, by Virgil, JEneid, vn Vide 
Heyne, Excurs. 1 and 8. 

A gradual development of ideas is also noticed 
among the Israelites In general, the great mul- 
titude among them, as among other people, formed 
very gross conceptions respecting the joys and 
pains following death, and regarded them as 
merely corporeal^ since they were unable to con- 
ceive of any other Many understood literally 
the expressions, to he in AbralianCs bosom, to sit 
down at table with Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, 
the more enlightened, however, used them only 
as figurative expressions, as Christ himself always 
understood and explained them in his instruc- 
tions — e g , Luke, xvi. 

(3) The doctrine respecting an intermediate state 
of departed souls, and respecting purgatory Cf 
s. 148, III., and Morus, p. 290, Such a state, in 
which the fate of men is undecided until the day 
of jud^ent — a state which is neither heaven 
nor hell, neither being blessed nor damned, was 
supposed by many of the church fathers — e. g., 
Justin the Martyr, Irenseus, and Tertulhan. 
Only some eminent saints and martyrs, it was 
supposed, come at once into heaven , and only 
the grossest sinners go at once to hell. This in- 
termediate state they call, taking the appellation 
from Luke, xvi,, Sinum Abrahami. To this they 
referred the text, 1 Pet. in. 19, rd kv ^vXaizij 
TTvevpara Vide s 96. Thither Christ went, 
and rescued from thence the patriarchs and other 
pious men who had died before his atonement 
was made. This place was afterwards called 
limbus {superior or exterior pars infemi) patrum ; 
and a limbus mfantium was also supposed (and is 
still believed by the Romish church) into which 
children go, because they are not actually con- 
demned, having committed no peccata actuaha, 
while still, in consequence of original sin, they 
are unable to attain to the blessed vision of Goi 

The foundation for the doctrine of purgatory 
is found even in the second and third centuries. 
Its origin may be traced back to the Pythago- 
rean or Platonic philosophy. Souls, according to 
Plato, are a part of the divine nature, which, 
however, are confined in the body, as in a prison. 
Vide s. 74, L ad finem. Now, even after the soul 
of man is disembodied, there still cleaves to it 
much sin and impurity, acquired from its contsmt 


with the body, and this impurity is regarded by 
Plato as a natural sirkness. It cannot therefore, 
immediately on leaving the body, return again to 
its original source. With some, the disorder is 
incurable, and these are the lost, who go at once 
to Tartaius; with others, it is curable, and these 
are purged and purified in Hades. This process 
Plato compared with purification (mOapatc) by 
water, air, and fire , and represented this state as 
an intermediate one. Vide Plato, Phsedon, c 62 , 
and Virgil, JEneid, vi. 735—751, and Heyne, Ex- 
cur. xiii. ( 

This, with many other Platonic doctrines and 
fables, was early transferred to Christianity We 1 1 
find traces of it among the Gnostics, (according 
to the testimony of Irenseus, ii. 51, seq.,) in the 
writings of Clement of Alexandria, in the second 
century, and of Origen, in the third But aftei 
the fourth century it was more widely diffused 
through the Latin church It is found in Hiero- 
nymus, Lactantius, Ambrosius, and even Augus- 
tine , the latter of whom, however, though^ he 
speaks of igms purgatonus, regards the subject 
as doubtful. In the sixth century this doctrine 
was taught by Gregory the Great, in the eighth 
by Beda, Boniface, and others. It was supposed 
that those Christians only who commit no deli- 
berate sin after baptism are exempt from this 
punishment, or such as become martyrs, or who, 
by assuming the monastic life, have made atone- 
ment for their sms. Gross offenders — ^those who, 
according to Plato, are irrecoverably disordered, 
pass immediately after death into hell. Those who 
have not sinned so grossly, (who are recover- 
able,) or whose repentance commences in the 
present life, hut remains imperfect, although they 
are not eternally condemned, yet do not attain at 
once to the enjoyment of God. Such persons, it 
was supposed, need to be purified and to make 
expiation for their sins hy the endurance of cer- 
tain penalties appointed hy God, conceived of I 
under the image of purifying hy fire. The ad- 
vocates of this view endeavoured to support it hy 
such texts of scripture as the following — viz , 

I Cor. iii 13, (as by fire ,) Jude, ver. 23 , Malachi, 
ill. 2 , 2 Macc. xii 39. 

This doctrine became connected with many 
opinions and practices equally un scriptural, espe- 
cially with offering prayer for the dead, and 
making satisfaction to. relieve them from punish- 
ment , and also with the doctrine of the Lord's 
Supper as a sacrifice for the dead— a doctrine 
which prevailed during the eleventh and twelfth 
centuries ; at which time, also, masses offered in 
order to free souls from purgatory became com- 
mon. As early as tbe eleventh century, the feast 
of all souls was appointed by Pope John XVIII. 
This doctrine was now adopted by the schoolmen 
into their systems— e. g., by Peter of Lombardy, 
Thomas Aquinas, and others. The most frightful 
representatious were given of purgatory^^founded 
upon stories of the apparition of souls from theuee, 
&e. The theologians, too, contended respecting 
the place, manner, and duration, of this,^ pumsh- 
ment. And the council at Florence, in 1439, 
gave this doctrine the authority of a formal article 
of faith. As such, it still continues in the Romish 
church, and was re-estahlished by the council at 
Trent. 
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This doctrine, however, of the Romish church 
respecting purgatory, as it has been gradually de- 
veloped by the schoolmen, and as it was esta- 
blished by the council at Florence, differs in two 
essential points from the old Platonic notion 
which was adopted by Origen and other church 
1 fathers — viz , (a) According to Ongen and the 
Platonists, all without exception are subjected to 
this purification, although some need it more, and 
others less. But according to the opinion of the 
Romish church, those only go into purgatory who, 
though they have been baptized and believe, are 
not of perfect virtue, (b) According to Origen 
and the Platonic idea, the whole design of this 
suffering is to promote the moral improvement 
and perfection of men ; but according to the con- 
ception of the Romish church, it is designed to 
make atonement and expiation for sin. 

I xVbte— "Works on this subject, (a) Historical 

1 Jac. Windet, '2Tp(j)jX(xrsvg ETrtoroXtKoc de Vita 
Functorum Statu ex Hebrmorum et Graecorum 
comparatis Sententiisconcinnatus , Londini, 1663 
— 64. Systeme des Anciens et des Modemes sur 
I’Etat des Ames separees de Corps ; a Londres, 
1757, 2 tom. 8vo Thom Burnet, De Statu Mor- 
tuorum et Resurgentium , London, 1757, against 
which, and in behalf of the Romish doctrine, 
there were treatises written by Muratori, Co- 
lumna, and others Baumgarten, Hist. Doctrmm 
de Statu Animarum separatamm; Halge, 1754. 
Cotta, Recentiores quaedam Controversim de Statu 
Animi post Mortem ; Tubingen, 1758. (b) Phi- 
losophical and doctrinal works Wernsdorf, De 
Animarum separatarum Statu, earumdemque cum 
Vivis commercio, in his “ CoUec. Disputt ” tom. 
i. No. 15. The best and latest works on the state 
of the soul after death are collected by Loscher, 
Dresden, 1735. Meier, Philosophische Betrach- 
tung vom Zustande der Seele nach dem Tode, 
Halle, 1769. J. E. Schubert, Gedanken vom 
ewigen Leben, und Zustand der Seele nach dem 
Tode; Jena, 1747. J. C. Lavater, Aussichtenin 
die Ewigkeit ; Zurich, 1773, 3 th. 8vo. Other 
works are cited s. 160, 


SECTION CU 

WHAT IS UNDERSTOOD BT THE “ RESURRECTION OP 
THE DEAD THE MEANING OF THE WORD RE- 
SURRECTION,” AND WHAT IS TAUGHT RESPECTING 
IT BY THE JEWS. 

' I What is understood hy the Resurrection of 

; the Dead. 

Bt this is meant, the revivification of the human 
body after it has been forsaken by the soul, or, 
the reunion of the soul hereafter with the body 
which it had occupied in the present world. 
Death was compared with sleep, and the dead 
body with a sleeping person, KoijiTiQkvreQ, 

s. 147, 1. Hence the terms which literally sig- 
nify to awake, to rise up, to rise out of sleep, are 
also used to denote the resurrection of the hfeless 
body — e. g., in Hebrew, the terms n^p, D'j?n, and 
in Hellenistic Greek, dvLarrijiL, dvdaraaiQ, (with 
the Rabbins, JlQlpn), eydpoi, and tyipaig h ve- 


icpwv Of the literal sense of these terms, exam- i 
pies may be found everywhere, cases of the 1 
derived signification occur where these terms are I 
used with the qualification lie vEKptov — e g , where j 
the resurrection of Christ is spoken of, and that ] 
of others whose body is to be restored like his ! 
Vide John, v 21, 28 , 1 Cor xv. 3, 4, 20, 53 ’ 

The Jews were also accustomed to speak of 
the resurrection of the dead under the image of a 
new or second birth, to which they were led by 
the passage Is xxvi. 19, “ The earth will again 
bnng forth her dead ” Vide Michaelis’s Com- 
mentary on Heb. i. 5 Again, dvlcTTTjpL was used 
even by the ancient classical Greeks to denote 
the returning of the dead to life So it was in 
Homer, II. xxi. 54, seq , where Achilles says, 

“ "What a wonder ! all the Trojans slam by me 
shall again arise from the kingdom of the dead, 
(dva<jTr}(rovTat y’ Cf 11 xxiv. 756. Cicero and 
Livy designate this idea hy the phrase ab inferis 
exsistere In .SEschylus, the term dvdcTTaaig is 
used for the same thing. 

But the same terms which signify arising, and 
the being awakened from sleep, also denote figura- 
tively, (1) a restoration to a more happy condi- 
tion, in opposition to a state of fall and prostra- 
tion. In this general sense they are used in two 
ways — yfiz , physically — e g , a sick man rising 
from his bed and recovering his health is said 
dvdarrivai, Is xxxviii. 9 , and again in a moral 
sense, used with reference to the reformation of a 
man who rises from his fall. And so (2) the terms 
resurrection from the dead, and being raised f tom 
the dead, denote, figuratively, (a) external and 
physical restoration to a happy condition, death 
being the representative of misery, and life of 
happiness — e g., Is. xxvi 19, 20 , Ezek xxxvii. ; 
where the subject is the restoration of the Jews 
after a long and* terrible persecution, and the re- 
ward of the virtuous. Cf. Dathe, a. 1. (b) A moral 
restoration or renovation of men — e g , Eph v. 14, 
iyeips .... dvaerra Ik veKpbiv, coll. i. 19, 20, and 
Rom. viii. 10, &c. 

II. Doctrine of the Jews i especting the Resurrec- 
tion of the Dead 

(1) There are obvious traces of the doctrine 
that the soul will survive the body, even in the 
oldest Jewish writings, (vide s. 149, II. ;) but of 
the doctrine, that the body will hereafter he raised 
to life and the whole man be restored, there are 
no very clear intimations in the earliest writmgs. 
There is nothing in these writings which is in- 
consistent with such a doctnne, or opposed to it , 
but neither, on the other hand, was there, in those 
early ages, any distinct information or revelation 
communicated on this subject. The passage. 
Job, xix 25, seq , is indeed cited in behalf of this 
opinion, and such a construction of this passage 
IS strenuously vindicated by Michaelis and Schul- 
tens Accordmg to the Vulgate, which Luther 
for the most part follows, this passage very clearly 
teaches this doctrine ; and many persons, having 
been accustomed to this rendering from their 
youth, are startled hy any doubts with respect to 
it. But, 

(a) It is remaikable, that neither the ancient 
Jewish teachers, nor Chnst or his apostles, ever 
appealed to this passage which appears so plain 
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to us. This explanation, therefore, appears to 
have been unknown to them, nor can there be 
found any trace of it m the Septuagmt. 

(h) It is not in itself probable that this doc- 
trine should have been at once so clearly re- 
vealed in so ancient a writing. This would be 
contrary to all analogy. For knowledge of this 
kind has always been gradually developed, and 
the revelations made to man follow in regular 
gradation one after another. 

(c) If Job had such distinct expectations and 
hopes, It is hard to« account for it that he did not 
earlier express them, that he did not oftener con- 
sole himself with them, and that he constantly 
recurs to his old complaints and doubts, which 
would have been entirely set aside and answered 
by the knowledge of any such doctrine. 

{d) Nor can it be accounted for that his friends 
should have replied nothing to the statement of 
such a doctrine as this, since they take up, one 
by one, all his remarks, his complaints, and his 
consolations, and refute them. Would they, 
now, have passed by unnoticed this most impor- 
tant of all his arguments ? 

(c) From many passages in the book of Job 
it IS clear that he was indeed acquainted with a 
life after death (he speaks of , but there 
is no satisfactory evidence that he beheved in a 
state of retribution beyond the grave. Vide 
ch. xiv. 7 — 12; vu. 6; ix. 25; xvii. 11 — 16, 
xvi. 22, seq. 

(/) The common translation of this passage, 
according to which it is made to teach so plainly 
the doctrme of the resurrection, does violence to 
the words of the original, and is contrary to the 
whole ustLS loquendi of the Bible. This Michaelis 
perceived. He therefore alters the text, and, by 
,a comparison with the ancient dialects, makes 
out an artificial rendering, according to which the 
passage treats of the resurrection. 

The most natural construction of this passage 
is, to understand it as relating to Job’s restora- 
tion to health and recovery from sickness, which 
he so ardently wished and hoped for. Vide Morus, 
p. 293. This text would then be illustrated by 
one still more plain in the same book, viz., ch. 
xlii. 5. He refutes the national prejudice which 
his friends were continually objectmg agamsthim, 
that sickness and other external calamities 
are always to be regarded as the consequence of 
sms committed by the sufferer. He pleads that 
even piety and rectitude are not always exempt 
from these calamities. It is on this account that 
he cherishes the hope, which he elsewhere ex- 
presses, that God will justify him in the view of 
his enemies and accusers, by an entire restora- 
tion ; and this hope becomes here so strong that 
it leads him to look upon his recovery as certam. 
Cf Eichhorn’s Essay, Hiob’s Hoffnungen, in his 
“ AUgemeinen Bibliothek. der biblischen Lite- 
ratur,” b. i s. 367, also Henke, Narratio Critica de 
Interpretatione loci, Job, xix. 25, 27, in Antiqua 
Ecclesia, Helmst. 1783, 4to., (in his “Opusc”) 
According to this view, the text may be trans- 
lated as follows : — I know that my Redeemer 
lives. And ere long, he, who now lies in the 
dust,^ will arise, (he who is deeply bowed down 
by sickness and pain will recover ,) although 


ray skin is consumed, I shall yet in this body see 
God, (i. e., have in him a gracious God, be blessed 
and restored by him ,) as a friend shall I see 
him, and no more as an adversary. I wait, full 
of longing desire, for his help. Then shall ye 
say, when my innocence is clear, why did we 
persecute this man Rgen, in his work, “ Jobi 
antiquissimi carmims Hebraic! natura atque vir- 
tutes,” p. 161, seq., thus translates: “ Vivit, scio 
enim, causae meae patronus, Qui contemtus i7i 
pulvere jace% victor caput aitolet. Hserebo adhuc 
in cute, dira hac vi contusa ex hac cuticula 
videbo Deum Q,uem ego tmhi videbo propitium, 
quem hisce ocuhs cernam ammo non alienatum. 
O quam enecat renes desiderii ardor 1” 

There are no distinct intimations of the doc- 
trine of the resurrection of the body in the wri- 
tings of Moses, or in the Psalms ; for Ps. xlix. 
15, does not relate to this subject, still less does 
Ps. civ. 29, 30, though cited by Theodoret as one 
of the proof-texts of this doctrine. Isaiah is the 
first writer who compares the restoration of the 
Jewish people and state with a resurrection from 
the dead; ch. xxvn 19, 20 In this he was fol- 
lowed by Ezekiel at the time of the exile, ch 
xxxvii. From these passages, we must conclude 
that something respecting this doctrine was 
known at that time among the Israehtes , still 
they do not seem to have seen it in that clear light 
m which it was afterwards revealed ; since m 
that case the prophets would probably have men- 
tioned It oftener and more distinctly in their 
writings. But the text, Dan. xii 2, leads very 
plamly to this doctrine, for here is something 
more than a mere civil restoration. “ Those who 
lie sleeping under the earth will awake ; some to 
eternal life, others to everlasting shame and con- 
tempt.” 

Judging then from the wntings of the Jews, 
they appear to have been destitute of any com- 
plete knowledge of this doctrine until the exile, 
and indeed for a considerable period after. Still, 
there is nothing in the Old Testament which 
contradicts this doctrine, it is only not plamly 
revealed For where it is said, (e. g.. Psalm 
Ixxxviii. 10,) “ that the dead shall not nse again 
and piaise God,” it is plainly meant that they 
will never return to this upper world, and into 
the society of men living upon the earth ; they 
can never again, in Company with us, and in the 
circle of the livmg, praise God. Cf. Ps. vi 6, 
XXX. 10; Is. xxxviii. 18, coll. ver. 20. 

(2) It was not, then, until the Babylonian 
exile, and more especially after this period, that 
this doctrine was developed and diffused among 
the Jews. We are not acquainted with the more 
particular occasion which led to this develop- 
ment, or what prophets or teachers after Daniel 
were employed in givmg this doctrme a wider 
circulation. For just m this place there is a 
great gap in the doctrinal history of the Jews, 
since no writings of the prophets or teachers of 
this period have come down to us. So much 
only is known on this subject from the informa- 
tion which has come down to us — ^viz , 

(a) About the time when the Jews came xmder 
the Grecian dominion, the doctrine of a future 
retribution was more developed apaong them 
than it had before been, and was employed by 
o o 
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them in a practical way, as a means of consola- 
tion under suffering and peisecution. Vide s 
149, ir 

(5) It IS known also, that even at that time the 
doctrine of the resurrection of the body was most 
mtimately connected with the doctrme of retri- 
bution. It was then taught that the perfect and 
happy condition of man would first commence, 
when his soul should be hereafter united again 
to his body. They did not therefore commonly 
separate these two things in their conceptions, 
hut always connected the thought of the con- 
tinuance of the soul after death with the idea of 
Its future union with the body ; indeed, they sup- 
posed that the blessedness of man could not he 
complete until his soul should be reunited to 
his body. Hence they comprehend under the 
term dvdoracrte, the entire future condition of 
man. For according to the doctrine of the Jews, 
with which the holy scriptures accord, man is 
not merely in this life a being compounded of 
sense and reason, but he will continue the same 
in the life to come, except only that, m the case 
of the good, there will be none of that prepon- 
derance of sense over reason which has its foun- 
dation in our earthly bodies Cf. the Essay, 

“ De nexu resurrectionis J. C. e mortuis et mor- 
tuorum,’’ in Scripta Varii Argumenti, Num ix 

Thus we find it, for the first time, in the se- 
cond book of Maccabees, where the mart} rs are 
made to express the hope, by which they were 
consoled, of a coming resurrection — e. g., yu 9, 
eig alihvLov dvatiuiinv yjJLag dvaiTTrjcrEij 

and ver. 14, iraXiv dvaarr^ffiffBaL vrrb ©sou, and 
dvdffracng elg also verses 23, 29, 36, hut 
especially chap, xii 43 — 45, where it is said it 
would be foolish to pray for the dead if they did 
not rise again. And so we find, both among the 
later Jewish and earlier Christian writers, that 
there is no distinction made between immortality 
and the resurrection, but that both are considered 
as the same thing Vide the passages from the 
Rabbins cited m Schottgen’s Hor, Heh. ad 
Joh. V. It is the same frequently m the New 
Testament — e g., Matt. xxii. 31, where the 
dvdcTauig v^Kgibv is argued from the fact, that 
God calls himself the God of Abraham, Isaac, 
and Jacob, even after their death , although, ac- 
cording to our present usage, in which resurrec- 
tion and immortality are distinguished, this fact 
would only prove the continuance of the soul 
after death. Again, 1 Cor. xv. 32, d vsicpoi ovk 
tyupovrat, (pdyaiiJLSv Kai Triioyev, k.t.X. But 
wherever dvdaraaig (rcjfiarog, or aapKog is | 
spoken ^of, the resurrection of the body and its 
connexion with the soul are alone intended. 

The Jews, therefore, would regard the restora- 
tion of man as mcomplete unless his body were 
restored. They believed the latter essential to 
the entire restitution of man, because in the pre- 
sent life he consists of both soul and body. And 
^ the body here participates in our virtues and 
vices, and their consequences, so they supposed 
It would hereafter participate in our reward ot 
punishment Hence they represent the inter- 
mediate state in which the soul exists without 
the body, as an imperfect state. It is compared 
oy them to ^akednesSj (and the same is done by 
Plato,') e,g., in the Chaldaic paraphrases, Job, 


xxxviii. 14, &C. So Paul, ov yvyvoi evpriQrjao- 
p,s9a, 2 Cor. v. 2—4. 

The greater part of the Jews formed very gross 
conceptions respecting the rewards and enjoy- 
ments of the blessed m the future state, and many 
of them perverted the doctrine of the resurrection 
of the body to suit these inceptions. For they 
were for the most part better acquainted with the 
grosser corporeal pleasures than with the higher 
spiritual joys, for which indeed they had but 
little taste or capacity. They thus pictured to 
themselves the future life as entirely resembling 
the present, except m being exempt from all 
sufferings and unpleasant sensations They be- 
lieved that men would eat and drmk, and satisfy 
their other animal appetites, in the same way 
there as here Doctrines like these were taught 
by many of the most distinguished Rabbins who 
lived after the time of Christ, and even by Mai- 
monides It is said in Rev. ii 7, and xxii 2, 14, 
that the tree of life is placed in heaven, and its 
fruit IS there eaten, as the means of obtaining 
immortality This representation is figurative , 
but many of the J ews understood such descrip- 
tions literally, and believed in a kind of food for 
angels or gods, like nectar and ambrosia It was 
against such gross material representations, which 
have no necessary connexion with this doctrme, 
hut which were often associated with it, that the 
Sadducees directed their wit ; and they made 
these incongruities ridiculous. This was their 
object when they proposed to Jesus the case of 
the woman who had several brothers, one after 
another in succession, for husbands, Matthew, 
xxii 24, seq. 

Others, better insttucted, separated from their 
conceptions of the future state these grosser in- 
dulgences, and thus escaped this ridicule. They 
taught that we shall hereafter possess a more 
refined body, which will not he dependent for its 
nourishment upon food, and which will not pro- 
pagate the race. This was the opinion of most 
of the Pharisees at the time of Christ, and the 
same was afterwards maintained by most of the 
Jewish teachers. For when Christ said that 
‘ the risen saints would not marry, hut be as the 
angels of God,” the Pharisees entirely assented. 
Matt, xxii 30, coll. Luke, xx. 39, aud the texts 
cited from the Rabbins in Wetstein on Matt 
xxii. 30. With regerd to the use of food, Paul 
says expressly that it wiU entirely cease in the 
future world, Qebg Koikiav Kai (Spibyara Karap- 
— 1 . e., he will take them away, and enable 
us to do without them. 

The doctrine of the resurrection of the body 
was therefore common among the Jews at the 
time of Christ and the apostles. Vide Matt. xxii. ; 
Lnke, xx. ; Acts, xxm. 6 — 8. So, m John, xi. 24, 
the Jewess Martha speaks of the resurrection of 
the dead as a thing well known and undoubted. 
Josephus indeed (Ant, xviii. 2) expresses him- 
self doubtfully with regard to the Pharisees — 
“ they believe that the soul is immortal, and can 
easily return to life (dvatiujaai) f and agam, 

^ (Bell. Jud. 11 . 7,) “they maintain that the souls 
of the pious pass into other bodies, (perataLveiv 
dg erepov uuipa.)” Here Josephus, in his usual 
manner, so represents designedly the Jewish doc- 
trine, that the Greeks and Romans, to whom the 
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resurrection of the body appeared absurd, should 
suppose the transmigration of souls to be intended, 
while at the same time the Jews should under- 
• stand that the resurrection of the dead was spoken 
of. But from the texts cited from the New Tes- 
tament, It appears that the Pharisees, like the 
other Jews, believed in a lesnrrection. 

There were some among the Jews of the 
opinion that the wicked would not receive a body 
in the future world. Josephus says, in the pas- 
sage cited, that even the Pharisees believed that 
the souls of the wicked would not pass into other 
bodies, (i. e,, that the wicked would not rise 
again,) but that they would be eternally punished. 
It may perhaps be that this was taught by 
some at the time of Josephus ; but during the 
first century it was the more prevaditig belief, 
even among the Pharisees, that both the right- 
eous and the wicked would share in the coming 
resurrection. For in Acts, xxiv. 15, Paul says 
expressly that he agrees with the Pharisees and 
other Jews (in opposition to the Sadducees) in 
maintammg the dvdaruo-tv, and that not only of 
the righteous, but also of the wicked (ducamv re 
Kai d^tKTWv,) But frequent traces of this opinion 
are to be found m the Chaldaic Paraphrases, and 
in the writings of the Rabbins after the time of 
Christ, although it never became general among 
the Jews. This opinion came naturally from the 
idea that the happiness of the good would be in- 
complete without the body ; and so it was made 
a part of the wretchedness of the wicked not 
to come again into possession of a body. An- 
other cause of this opinion is the allegorical 
explanation which they gave to some passages in 
the Old Testament — e. g., Ps. i. 5, 

Sept. ovK avaarriffovrat ot acretsig. Indeed, 
many mamtained the entire annihilation of the 
wicked, both as to soul and body. Vide Theod 
Dassovii Dissert qua Judseor. de resurrectioue 
mortuorum sententia explicatur, c. 4 , also Me- 
nasse ben Israel, De Resur Mort , 1. lii. , Amst. 
1636, where many of the Jewish fancies respect- 
ing the resurrection of the dead are collected 
together. This opinion respecting the non-re- 
surrection of the wicked has found advocates even 
among Christian writers, especially of the Soci- 
nian party. 

jyote . — The term dvdijTTjvai ek vEKgUjv is used 
once in the New Testament to denote the return 
of a departed soul to the world, and its re-appear- 
ance in its supposed body of shade — viz,, Luke, 
xvi. 31, coll. ver. 27, 28, 30; like the sense in 
which the phrase ab inferis exsistere is sometimes 
used. 

(3) Since the doctrine of the future resurrec- 
tion of the body was not very plainly taught m 
the books of Moses, or elsewhere in the Old 
Testament, (as it seems not to have been fully 
revealed in those earlier ages,) it is not to be 
wondered at that some of the Jews took occasion, 
or derived a pretext from this, either to deny this 
doctrine, or to doubt respectmg^it. T|lys was 
done not merely by the Sadducees, who^ denied 
in general that the soul of man is of a nature 
different from his body, and that it can contmue 
^er death, (vide Acts,xxiii. 8, seq., and Josephus, 
in the passage before cited,) on tlie ground that 


this doctrine is not taught by Moses, or in all the 
Old Testament ; but also by other Jews, espe- 
cially those, it seems, who had imbibed the Gre- 
cian (the Pythagorean or Platonic) philosophy, 
or who at any rate entertained ideas respecting 
the body similar to those taught in this philo- 
sophy, making it a pnson for the soul, from which 
it IS freed by death when it returns to God. 

Thus, according to Josephus, (Bell. Jud. li. 7,) 
did the Essenes believe. They seem, therefore, 
not to have maintained the resurrection of the 
body, although they believed m the unmortahty 
of the soul. Even Josephus carefully avoids the 
words dvdoraoLQ and dvio'rrjyi when he describes 
the doctrines of the Pharisees and Sadducees, and 
expresses himself ambiguously, in order not to 
displease the Greeks and Romans, for whom he 
principally wrote, and to whom the doctrine of the 
resurrection of the body would appear not only 
new, but, according to the principles of the philo- 
sophy prevaihng among them, offensive and ab- 
surd. And so Paul was ridiculed at Athens by the 
Grecian philosophers when he taught the resur- 
rection of the dead, Acts, xvii 32, coll. xxvi. 6 — 8, 
and ver. 23, 24. At a later period, Lucian and Cel- 
sus employed their wit gainst the same doctrine 
in Origen and others, and Pliny says, (Hist. Nat. 
li. 7,) that if it is impossible for God to destroy 
himself, it is equally impossible for him, mortales 
(Biermtate donare^ et m vitam revocare d^nctos. 
There have always been some among the modern 
Jews who have been mclined to the doctrine 
of the Sadducees, and who have frequently been 
opposed by the Rabbins. Vide Wetstein on 
Matt xxii. 

SECTION CLII * 

THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE RESPECTING THE RESUR- 
RECTION OP THE BODT. 

I. TVhaf Christ and the Apostles have done for this Doc- 
tnne, and respecting the Doubts of some Christiansi 

At the time of Christ and the apostles this doc- 
trine had already become prevalent among the 
Jews, s. 151, II., although it was not clearly 
revealed in their older religious books. Through 
Christ it was now for the first time distmctly 
established anew, and revealed on divine autho- 
rity. In those very discourses of our Saviour in 
which he designs to prove hinoself divine in the 
highest sense, he plainly and definitely brings 
forward this doctrine as a constituent part of his 
religious system — e. g., Matthew, xxii. ; John, v., 
’viii,, xi, "Without this explanation and positive 
assurance on his part and that of his disciples, j 
this doctrme would still have been doubtful. But 
those who regard Christ and his apostles as being 
what they profess to be, ought not and cannot be 
any longer in doubt 

Christ and his apostles, however, corrected the 
false notions on this subject, which at that time 

5 revailed among at least a large portion of thf 
ews, and made the whole matter more obvious 
and intelligible. But this doctrine has derived a 
special interest and demonstration from the fact 
that it is placed in the most mtunate connexion 
with history of the person of Christ, and that 
he is represented as the one to whom we axe in- 
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debted for this benefit It is most intimately 
connected with his death, hiS resurrection, and his 
exalted state m heaven. Vide s 119, ad finem, and 
s. 120, I The apostles rested the doctrine of our 
resurrection mainly upon that of Christ, (cf 1 Cor. 
XV. , 1 Thess. iv 14 ,) they preached through Jesus 
(h rw Tt^o-ou) the resurrection of the dead, Acts, 
iv. 2 ; and hence they call him the first, that rose 
from the dead , Acts, xxvi 23 , 1 Cor xv 20, et 
ahbi And from this Paul argues that if it is 
acknowledged that Christ rose fiom the dead, 
there can be no reason to deny or think it impos- 
sible that there should be a general resurrection 
of all men, 1 Cor xv 12, seq Cf. Mosheim, 
Hiss. “Qua doeetur Christum Resurrectionem 
Mortuorum Corporum, Qualem Christiani Cre- 
dunt, e Tenebns m Lucem Revocasse et Demon- 
strasse,” in his Hissertations “ Ad Hist Eccl. 
Pertinent,” vol li. p 586. Cf also the Essay, 

“ He Nexu Resurrectionis Christi e Mortuis et 
Mortuorum,” in “ Scripta Yarn Argumenti,” 
Num. IX. 

But this doctrine has been doubted or denied 
by many Christians in modern times 

(1) It appears from 1 Cor. xv and 2 Timothy, 
11 . 18, that even during the life of the -apostles 
there were Christians to whom this doctrine 
seemed doubtful, if they did not wholly deny it, 
because it did not accord with their preconceived 
opinions, although it cannot be shewn that they 
at the same time denied the immortality of the 
soul. These may have been either Gentile con- 
verts (for this doctrine was peculiarly oifensive 
to the heathen, vide s. 151, ad finem,) or converts 
from Judaism, who had agreed on this point with 
the Essenes or the Sadducees. To the latter 
class belong Hymeneeus and Philetus, Xkyovr^Q 
ri]v dvdaraffLv i]Zri yiyovivai They probably 
understood the term dvdai aaig, as used m the 
Old Testament and by Christ, to signify the in- 
troduction of a person into a better state, or im- 
provement of life. Vide s 151, I This they 
supposed was already accomplished by Christ, 
and that a resurrection in the literal sense is not 
to be looked for. Hence Paul endeavours 
(1 Cor XV.) m part to obviate the objections of 
the Sadducees and Gentiles, and m part to sepa- 
rate and distinguish the true doctrine from the 
gross and earthly conceptions of many of the 
Jews. 

Still the opinion that there will be no restora- 
tion of the body has always found place among 
some Christians, especially among the Gnostics, 
who were led to reject this doctrine by their views 
respectmg matter, and by their method of inter- 
pretmg scripture. So thought Manes, in the 
third century, and his numerous followers in 
after times , also the Pnscilhanists m Spam ; 
likewise Hierax at the commencement of the 
fourth century, who would allow of only a spi- 
ritual resurrection, or a resurrection of the soul 
^d so m all succeeding ages there have always 
Deen those among Christians who have either 
secretly doubted or openly rejected this doctrine. 
Cf. Hr. Hammer, Mortuorum in Vitam Revocatio, 
Sermonibus Christi Historicse Interpretationis 
ope Vmdicata , Lips 1794. 

(2) In modern times, many protestant theolo- 
gians^e. g., Eckermann, Henke, Ammon, &c. — 


have endeavoured to explain away from the New 
Testament the doctrine of the resurrection of the 
dead, notwithstanding the many clear passages 
by which it is supported They have maintained- 
that this dogma is no part of the Christian system 
It was, in their view, through mere condescen- 
sion to the prevailing opinions of the Jews that 
Christ and the apostles employed the common 
language on this point, w^hich must accordingly 
be undfci stood m a diffeient sense — viz., a sense 
agreeing with the philosophical ideas prevailing 
in the nineteenth century. There is not, how- 
ever, the remotest hint, in all the words of Christ 
and the apostles, that thej meant to be under- 
stood figuratively , and if this method of inter- 
pretation were adopted, nothing of the Christian 
system would he left behind. That the words of 
Christ and the apostles are to be understood lite- 
rally on this subject is plain from this, that it is 
affirmed of Christ that he himself now possesses 
a body in his heavenly state m the kingdom of 
the blessed, and that we shall hereafter resemble 
him in this respect, and possess a body which 
will be like his glorious body, s. 153. 

II. Biblical Representation. 

The principal texts of scnptuie which relate 
to this subject are, John, v. 21 — 29 , vi. 39, 40; 
Matthew, xxii. 23, seq , 1 Cor. xv. ; Acts, xxiv. 
14, 15 ; 1 Thess iv 13 , Phil. in. 21 With re- 
gard to the principal pomts taught in these pas- 
sages, we remark, 

(1) The raising of the dead is ascribed ex- 
pressly to Christ, and it is represented as the last 
work which will he undertaken by him for the 
salvation of man Paul says, 1 Cor xv. 22, seq , 
“ As through Adam all die, so through Christ 
shall all be made alive , through him shall death, 
the last enemy, be conquered ; and then shall his 
work as Messiah be completed, and he will lay 
down his government.” Christ himself said that 
he had received power for this purpose from the 
Father; John, v. 21, ‘‘The dead shall hear the 
voice of the Son of God, and live. For as the 
Father ^m)v exei Iv kavrtp (i. e., is the original 
source of all life, and possesses, as Creator, all- 
quickening power) he hath given to the Son also 
power to quicken the dead.” And in John, xi 25, 
where he is about to raise the lifeless body of La- 
zarus, he says respecting himself, that he is i) dva- 
crraatQ Kal toirjt the one who would raise the 
body, and give life to the dead. Cf. 1 Thess^. 
iv, 14, and Rev. i. 18, £%€i kXeXq rov koX rov 
Zavarov. 

(2) All the dead will hereafter be raised, with- 
out respect to age, rank, or moral character m 
this world. So the New Testament teaches 
throughout ; especially m opposition to the opi- 
nions of some Jews, s. 151, 11. 2, ad finem, coll, 
s 120, 1. 2, note So 1 Cor xv. 22, iv 'Addp 
'KCLvTtg aTToOvhaKovaL, to which is opposed iv 
Xpiarip Ttavreg ^(voTroLrjOrjaovTai Acts, xxiv 15, 
kvdaraaig vBKp&v diKaicjv re kuI dSiKoov. And 
Christ himself says, John, v. 28, 29, “ All who 
are in their graves shall hear the voice of the Son 
of man, and those who have done well iKTropevoov- 
rai eig dvdaracnv K<^rjg, (i. e., dg ^urrjv,) those 
who have done evil, ei’c dvdaraaiv Kpia^^^iQ- 
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This was a common mode of speech among the 
Jews, (vide Macc. vii 14, coll. xn. 43 avaaratriQ 
dg which is obviously taken from Dan. 

xii 2. 

(3) The resurrection of the body, however, 

will not take place before the end of the world, 
or the general judgment. This, too, was the 
common doctrine of the Jews at the time of 
Christ , hence Martha says, John, xi. 24, “that 
she knows her brother will rise at the last day, 
{hv ry layary And this opinion is 

everywhere confirmed by Christ. In John, 
V 21 , he not only connects the resurrection and 
judgment most intimately together, but in John, 
vi 39, 40, he expressly promises his followers, 
dvaari](TU) [dg Lv ry 

so in 1 Cor. xv. 22—28, the resurrection is 
placed m obvious connexion with the urapouaia 
of Christ, after which the end of the world will 
immediately come; and m 1 Thess. iv. 15, it is 
said that those who survive the Tvapovatav of 
Christ will not attain either sooner or later to 
the enjoyment of heavenly blessedness than 
KoijiyQkvr^Q', but that the dead and living will 
meet Christ at the same time, that they may be 
for ever with him. Cf. Rev. xx 11, seq. The 
resurrection of the dead, then, will tahe place 
when the Christian church on earth shall cease ; 
but this, according to the clear declarations of 
Christ, shall last until the end of the world. 

This cannot be reconciled with the hypothesis 
of Priestley, who attempts to shew that the re- 
surrection will take place immediately after death. 
The same hypothesis has been advocated m a 
work entitled, “ Auferstehung der Todten nach 
der eigentlichen Lehre Jesu Christi,” by Job. 
Fr. des Cotes, court preacher at Nassau ; and still 
better in the “ Beytragen zur Beforderung des 
vernunftigen Denkens in der Religion,” 2tes, Heft, 
s 76, f., and 3tes, Heft, s 39, f. It is indeed true 
that the disembodied existence of the soul beyond 
the grave is compiehended in the writings of the 
Jews and of the New Testament, under the term 
dvdaratjtg- but this is not all which is comprised m 
this term , andth^ d.vdara(jLQ will not be complete 
and perfect until the body also is raised. Vide 
S. 151, II 2. 

Again ; these Pauhne texts are opposed to the 
opinion of the Chiliasts, that there is a iuiofoU 
resurrection ; an earlier, that of the pious, and a 
later, that of the wicked, or of the heathen An 
dvdaraGig rrpuiTT) is, indeed, mentioned in Rev 
XX 5, 6, but the phrase admits easily of another 
interpretation 

(4) As to the manner in which the resurrection 
will take place, the New Testament gives us no 
definite information by which our curiosity can 
be wholly satisfied ; and this, doubtless, because 
such information could be neither intelligible to 
us nor of any use. The whole matter lies be- 
yond the sphere of ou^r knowledge. In speaking 
on this subject, Christ and the apostles sometimes 
make use of expressions which are figurative, 
(and of such there were many current among 
the Jews,) and sometimes they content them- 
selves with proving the possibility and intelh- 
gibleness of the thing, in opposition to doubters 
and scoffers, and with making it plain by examples 

(a) Among the more figurative representations 


and expressions, at least among those in which 
theie is some intermixture of what is figurative, 
the representation contained in John, v., is com- 
monly reckoned — ^viz, the representation that 
the voice of Christ will penetrate the graves in 
order to awaken the dead The image is here 
that of a sleeper who is aroused by a loud call ; 
and some understand the representation as so en- 
tirely figurative that they exclude any audible or 
perceptible sound. It cannot, however, be shewn 
that Christ meant to exclude these. For in the 
resurrection of Lazarus, of the young man at 
Nam, and the daughter of Jairus, the voice of 
Christ was heard by them, and was the means of 
raising them to life Still the voice, merely 
as such, is not the efl3.cient cause of the work, 
but the almighty power accompanying it; and 
so it is said of God, when he produces any effect 
by his cieative power, that he speaks, his voice 
sounds forth 

The Jews supposed that the dead would be 
awakened by the sound of a trumpet. Traces of 
this opinion are to be found in the Chaldaic pa- 
raphrasis. At first this representation belonged 
only to the figurative phraseology of prophecy , 
for the people were commonly assembled by the 
sound of the trumpet, as was the case in the as- 
sembling at Sinai , and, in general, a trumpet 
was used to give signs and signals — e g., for an 
onset in battle, &c. Afterwards, th s representa- 
tion was literally understood, and the size of the 
tiumpet was supposed to be a thousand yards, 
and that it was blown seven times. Vide Wetstein 
and Semler on 1 Cor. xv. 52 In this passage 
Paul uses the term kv haxdry caXiriyyi, (traX- 
‘TTio'st ydp ,) — veKpot iysp97j(TovraL. The same 
poetic phraseology IS employed m 1 Thess. iv 16, 
“ Christ will come with a shout, with the voice of 
the archangel, and iv adXTriyyi Beou (the trump 
given him by God), Kal oi vsKpoi dvaorycrovrai.” 

In this representation there is much, indeed, 
which IS figurative, and which belongs to the 
prophetic imagery, (as in Matt xxiv. and in the 
Apocalypse,) and we are not now able to deter- 
mine the meaning of all the particular traits m 
the picture. But the great thought which we 
must hold fast is very obvious — viz , Christ will 
solemnly and visibly appear in his majesty, and 
by his divine power raise all the dead In other 
passages this truth is literally expressed — e. g., 
Phil iii. 21, where it is said that Christ will do 
this by the power by which he is able to subdue 
all things to himself— i e., by his evepyua, his 
omnipotence, which surmounts all difficulties and 
hindrances, and brings to pass what appears to 
men impossible. 

(b) The possibility of the resurrection of the 
dead is illnstrated by Paul, in opposition to those 
who regarded it as impossible or contradictory, 

1 Cor. XV. 35, seq., by comparing it with events 
of common occurrence in the natural world, which 
seem to us less wonderful only because they are 
common. “ How is it possible,” it was asked, . 
“ that the dead should he raised ?” (xwe iydpov- 
rai veKpoi ) He replies * “ The gram of corn cast 
into the ground cannot rise (X^oTrotuTai) until it 
die,” (cLTToOdvy, vide John, xii. 24 ) This ap- 
pears unintelligible ; and we should regard it as 
impossible if we did not see it actually accom- 
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plisLed. Why then should not God be able to 
raise men, and from their present bodies to pro- 
duce others ? This is a fine comparison to illus- 
trate the possibility of this event Again , he 
shews, by the example of Christ, that the dead 
can be raised, ver. 12 — 14. And so the apostles 
always — e. g , Acts, iv. 2, KarayykWtiv Iv 
’iTjaov rriv avaaraaiv vtKpSiv. Cf. Moms, Hiss. 
Inaug. ad 1 Cor. xv. 35 — 55 ; Lipsi®, 1782. 

Note. — Many modern writers also have endea- 
voured in various other ways to shew the possi- 
bility of the lesurrection, and in this have availed 
themselves of the observations of naturahsts. 
The common fault with these comparisons is, 
that either the alleged facts are untrue and ima- 
ginary, or have nothing resemblmg the resurrec- 
tion. It must be considered a faifit of the first 
kind, to endeavour, as Fecht, Von Frankenau, 
and others, have done, to illustrate the resurrec- 
tion by the alleged palingenesia of plants, or their 
restoration from their ashes, by means of a che- 
mical process, which, in fact, is nothing more 
than an exhibition of the image of the plant 
Vide Wiegleb, Naturliche Magie It is a fault 
of the ot&r class to apply to this subject the 
observation, that there is only one mass of mat- 
ter upon the earth, and that nothing is lost, no- 
thing perishes, but still revives again, only under 
forms which are ever new. But this revivi- 
fication is very different from the resurrection 
of the dead , for in the former case there is no 
consciousness of the previous state. The inani- 
mate body of a man may furnish nourishment to 
a beast of prey or to a vegetable, so that its parts 
wiU become incorporated with those of the beast 
or the plant, and contribute to their nourishment 
and growth, but is this resurrection? The 
principal thing in the resurrection is the reunion 
of the soul with the body. 

But if these attempts have not succeeded, it is 
equally vain to attempt, by reasons d prion, to 
prove the impossibility of the restoration of the 
body Respecting the question, whether our 
souls will remain after death without a body, no- | 
thing can be defimtely determined by philosophy ; 
but the negative opinion is not only liable to no 
philosophical objection, but has in its favour this 
fact, which is universally observed, that the dif- 
ferent species of beings are not essentially altered, 
or as it were made anew, through all the changes 
to which they are subject, but still preserve their 
peculiar and characteristic features , so that the 
wonderful gradation in the works of God is pre- 
served unbroken. Thus there are beings wholly 
spiritual, (as the angels are described to be in 
the scriptures ,) there are beings composed of rea~ 
son and sense, (as men, and perhaps many in other 
worlds ,) and, finally, there are animate beings, 
consisting wholly of sense, and having no moral 
nature, (such as the beasts ) Smce, now, the 
latter class subsists by itself, and is so separate 
^ from the foregoing that there is no example of a 
mere animal becoming a rational being, it may 
from this analogy be expected that it will be the 
same with man, and that, even in the future 
world, he will not become a merely spiritual 
being, but remain, as now, compounded of spirit 
and matter, and consequently will hereafter be- 
come agam possessed of a body. 


SECTION GLUT. 

DOCTRINE OF THE NEW TESTAMENT RESPECTING THE 

NATURE OP THE BODY WHICH WE SHALL RECEIVE 

AT THE RESURRECTION, AND THE OPINIONS OP 

THEOLOGIANS ON THIS POINT. 

I. Difference of the Future Body from the Present. 

That there is a difference between the two in 
respect to their entire constitution and the objects 
of their existence, we are taught by the New 
Testament. The body received at the resurrec- 
tion will be immortal, and is designed for an en- 
tirely different world from the present. The chief 
characteristic of the resurrection-body is placed 
by the New Testament in its dcpOapaia, and its 
other excellences are derived from this. Vide 
the texts cited by Morus, p. 292, note 8. It can- 
not therefore be wholly constituted hke our pre- 
sent body, which is designed only for this 
world. 

One of the most important texts on this sub- 
ject is 1 Cor. XV. 50, (Tap^ teal alpa PacriKdav 
Qsov KXripovopdv ov duvarai — i. e., man, in the 
present imperfect state of his body, (Theodoret 
wellsays,r/ ^vriri^^vinQf) is incapable of heavenly 
bliss. For the mortal body Qpdopd—i e , crwjaa 
(pOaprov,') cannot partake of eternal life, (d<p9ap- 
erta, immortahty.) Blood, according to the con- 
ception of the whole ancient world, is found only 
among men and other animals who are nourished 
by the food of our earth, and not among the im- 
mortals, who do not taste of this food The gods, 
therefore, in the opinion of the ancient Greeks, 
had no blood, (they were dvaifiovsQ,') and were 
immortal, because they ate no bread and drank 
no wine. 

In Homer, (R. v. 341, seq., vi. 142,) men are 
called, in opposition to the gods, pporoi, those 
who eat the fruit of the field. The body of the 
gods was regarded by them as a true body, and in 
human form, hut only framed more perfectly, 
and from a finer material ; it was by no means 
that shadowy body ascribed to departed souls. 
Vide s. 150, s. 66, II. And so was the body of 
those raised up at the last day conceived of, as no 
mere shadowy form, but as a? true body, though 
without flesh and blood. 

The Greeks supposed that their gods ate a food 
pecuhar to themselves, nectar and ambrosia, and 
so the great multitude of the Jews supposed that 
those who are raised to be inhabitants of heaven 
partake of a kind of heavenly food. Vide s. 151, 
II. 2, and s. 59, IL, respecting angels. There have 
always been Christians who have maintained the 
same thing, and even in modern times some 
have expressed themselves at least doubtfully on 
this point — e. g , Michaehs. But the passage, 
1 Cor. VI. 13, (already cited, s. 151,) teaches ex- 
actly the contrary. The gods of the Greeks were 
supposed to marry and to indulge in the sexual 
propensities , and some Jews imagined the same 
thing with regard to the angels and those raised 
from the dead , but this idea is rejected by Christ, 
Matt. xxii. 30. Cf. the sections before cited. 

Here, then, is a separation between what is 
true and false in the prevailing popular concep- 
tions, which IS worthy of notice. In these con- 
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ceptions, there is often much which is true, and 
the germ of truth, which is fully developed. But 
the learned often mistake in rejecting certain 
ideas merely because they are the common con- 
ceptions of the people. Not so Christ ; he only 
distinguishes between what is false and true in 
these conceptions. 

Respecting the nature of the heavenly body, 
and Its difference from the earthly, Paul ex- 
presses himself very fully in 1 Cor. xv. 35, seq., 
TTOiV crwjuart tpyoi/rat , sc. d sepukris, (a) He 
takes a comparison from a gram of wheat, from 
which an entirely new body is developed, whose 
form and properties are very different from those 
of the seed sown. (A) God makes material things 
in very different forms and with different consti- 
tutions, on account of their different destination 
The body of fishes, of birds, and of beasts, is not 
the same ; their nature and attributes are wholly 
different, ver. 39 — 41. And so must our heavenly 
body be organized differently from the earthly, 
because it has a different en^ (c) The heavenly 
body will have great pre-emmence over the 
earthly. Ver. 42, seq. (TTrEiptraL (i. e , sepehtuTy 
sc. cCipa) Iv <p9op^~i, e , (pOapTov, perishable. 
The sequel is to be explained in the same way 
for £ 1 ^ drt/xm read aripoVy deformedy disfigured ; 
daSsvBQ, feeble, j^owei less , carnal, animal; 

because in this life the animal propensities must 
be indulged. But when it is raised it will be a 
body kv dipBapaia — i. e., dipBapTov, immortal, in- 
destructible , hSo^ov, beautified, glorious , dwarov, 
strong and mighty ; and Trv&vpaTiicov, spiritual, 
exempt from everything which is imperfect in 
the material body ; — ^in short, our earthly body is, 
hke Adam’s, /rom the earth, (k yrjg, xolkov ,) the 
future body will, like that which Christ now pos- 
sesses, be a heavenly body, (1^ ovpavov.) 

And here Paul makes the observation, that 
Christ had not at first (Trpwroi/, while he here 
lived upon the earth,) that more perfect spiritual 
body, iTrvevfiaTiKov,) but that which was natural, 
(xpuxiKoVy) and afterwards (tTrsira, after his as- 
cent to heaven) that which was spintual. There- 
fore he did not possess it immediately after his 
resurrection, while he was yet upon*the earth, 
for he then ate and drank, John, xxi , but he first 
received it when he passed into the heavens. Cf. 
s. 97, II. 

That our body will be like that of Christ is 
plainly taught, ver. 49 ; (popsaofxsv rrjv eiKova 
roi; kTToypavtov [XptoroiJ] ; and still more plainly, 
Phil iii 21, “Christ will transform (peraaxvp^" 
riaeC) our earthly perishable body {awpa raireiv^ 
wasaig) into the resemblance of his heavenly 
body, (awpa bo^rjg.) Cf. Rom. vi. 9. This hea- 
venly body IS commonly called glorified, for so 
hboiaujikvov is translated. This translation, 
however, may give, occasion to unfounded acces- 
sory conceptions with regard to the splendour 
&c. of the heavenly bod^y. The simple idea 
conveyed by this expression is, glorious, excellent, 
perficted, ennobled. Vide Morns, p. 292, n. 8. 

Those who are alive at the last day will not 
indeed die, hke other men, s. 147, II. Still, ac- 
cording to the doctrine of Paul, their bodies 
must undergo a change, like that which it was 
necessary for the earthly body of Christ to ex- 
perience before it entered the heavens. Vide 


1 Cor. XV. 51, TrdvrsQ jilv oh (non sollicitanda 
lectio,) KOLjiTjQTjaojxeQa, Travreg bk dWayriaopEOa 
— 1 . e, their bodies must be changed, in order 
that they may be adapted to their future destina- 
tion and abode, and be no more perishable and 
destructible. For the mortal body must become 
immortal, ver. 53, coll. 2 Cor. v. 4; 1 Thess. 
IV. 15, seq. In Phil. in. 21, this change is ex- 
pressed by the word iitTauxTiparVC^iv. Some of 
the Jews also appear to have maintained that 
such a change would take place with those 
alive at the last day. Vide Wetstein on 1 Cor. 
XV 54. 

Such is the doctrine which we are plainly 
taught in the New Testament respecting the 
constitution of our future body. Let not, there- 
fore, the Christian doctrine be charged with all 
the absurdities and fancies which dreaming heads 
have suggested respecting the nature, form, size, 
and uses of the spintual body, nor with the fic- 
tions even of some theologians respecting cor- 
pora pellucido, penetranti, lUocah, invisibili, prcp- 
fulgido, impalpabili, &c. From the texts already 
cited, as well as from others, it is plain that the 
more perfect body which we shall hereafter re- 
ceive will contribute very much to our heavenly 
blessedness, as, on the other hand, our present 
frail body greatly conduces to our present suf- 
fering and imperfection. But how far our glori- 
fied body will affect our future blessedness 
cannot be definitely determined from the holy 
scnptures Vide Morus, p. 299, 300, s. 10 

Note. — The Bible says mdeed plainly, that the 
bodies even of the wicked will be again raised, 
but it nowhere informs us particularly what their 
nature and state will he. The first Christian 
teachers, however, imagined without doubt that 
their state would be such as to aggravate the suf- 
ferings of the wicked ; as they supposed, on the 
other hand, that the body which the righteous 
would receive would contribute to the heighten- 
ing of their joys and blessedness 

II Idmtity of the Future with the Present Body 

Nothwithstanding the difference between the 
body which we now have and that which we 
shall possess hereafter, it is still taught in the 
schools of theology that our future body will be, 
in substance, the same with the .present. Vide 
Morus, p. 291, seq, s. 3, note 6. This, how- 
ever, IS denied by some, who maintain that the 
body which believers wiU receive at the resur- 
rection will be entirely new, of a totally different 
kind, and not having a particle of the present 
body belonging to it. So m modern times have 
some Socinian theologians taught , also Burnet in 
his work. De Statu Mortuorum et JResurgentium, 
c. 9, likewise Less, m his “Praktische Dog- 
matik,” and others. They ground their opinion 
upon the fact that the parts of our body m the 
process of time, and in the ordinary course of 
nature, became incorporated with many thousand 
other human bodies. To which, therefore, they 
ask, of all these thousand, dp they appropriately 
belong ? And if every human body should again 
receive all the parts which ever belonged to it, it 
would be a monster. 

In order to obviate these difficulties, it is justly 
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remarked by others, that there is no reason to 
suppose that each and every part of the earthly 
body will be hereafter raised, but only that its 
finer elementary materials will be restored. For 
the grosser parts of the body, which appear to 
exist only for the filling out of the whole, and 
for holding it together, (like the stones for filling 
up in a building,) are in constant flux, and fall 
off from the body while yet it cannot be said 
that we have lost our body or received a new 
one. In respect to these grosser parts, our body 
m early childhood was totally different from onr 
present body, and in old age it will be different 
from that which we now have. Still we call it, 
through these different periods, our body, and 
regard it as being the same. In common language, 
we say, with our eyes we have seen, or with these 
hands we have done, what took place twenty or 
thirty years ago. In this way we may speak of 
identity m a more general and popular sense, and, 
understood in this sense, the identity of the body 
through all the periods of its existence may be 
spoken of without impropriety. It is not im- 
plied in this that the body will be hereafter con- 
stituted of precisely the same materials which it 
here possesses, nor that it will again have the 
same form, hmbs, and organs, which it now has, 
but that, from all the parts of which cur present 
body is composed, the most fit and the most 
noble will be chosen by God, and of these the 
heavenly body will be constructed. 

What conceptions the first Christian teachers 
formed as to the manner of this, we cannot clearly 
ascertain , nor is it possible that, while we remain 
upon the earth, we should be able to understand 
this matter fully. So much, however, is plain, 
that the inspired teachers did not believe that an 
entirely new body would be hereafter created for 
us, but that there would be a kind of identity, in 
the popular sense of the term, between the hea- 
venly and earthly body. Such is the imphcation 
of the terms so often employed by them, to 
awaken or call forth the dead from their graves, 
(\ide John, v. 28, 29 ,) also of the representation 
that the sea and Sheol should give up their dead. 
Rev XX. 13, seq ; and especially of the passage, 

1 Cor, XV. 35 — 38. It is here plainly imphed, 
that the present mortal body contains the germ 
of the heavenly body, in the same way as the 
germ of the plant lies in the seed, from which, 
after it is dissolved and dead in the earth, the 
plant IS developed, and, as it were, raised to life 
Hence, according to Paul, the future body has at 
least as much in common with the present as a 
plant has with the seed from which it springs. 
It will be still the same body which we shall 
hereafter possess, only beautified and ennobled 
{y^Ta<rxnmTil6fievov,)'21o\l in. 21, 1 Cor xv 42, 
52, 53. This is thus expressed by theologians • 
there will be a renovation of one and the same 
substance, and not the production of a wholly 
new mateiial. Vide Morns, p. 291, 292, note 6, 
ad s. 3. Some modern writers have endeavoured 
to illustrate this matter by the application to it of 
the whole of Bonnet’s Theory of Development; 
but this IS not contained in the words of Paul, 
although his doctrine bears some resemblance 
to it. 

The church-fathers are not entirely unanimous 


in their opinions respecting the identity of the 
body The earlier fathers gave no very definite 
opinion on the subject, but contented themselves 
with saying in general that we should receive 
again the same body ; so Justin the Martyr, and 
Athenagoras, and Tertullian, in their books, De 
Resurrectione They appear, however, to have 
had rather gross conceptions on this subj'ect. 
Origen, in the third century, was the first who 
philosophized with regard to the heavenly body, 
and undertook to determine accurately respecting 
its nature. He defended the resurrection of the 
body against those who denied it, and taught at 
the same time that the substance of the human 
body — the essential and characteristic form by 
which it is to be discerned and distinguished from 
others — remains unaltered. He also controverted 
the opinion of some who supposed that those 
who are raised will again be invested with the 
same gross, material body as before. It was his 
opinion that the grosser parts will be separated, 
and that only the germ or fundamental material 
for the new body will be furnished by the old. 
He and others expressed their views by the fol- 
lowing formula— viz., we shall hereafter have 
(rStfia TovTO (idem) fiev, dXX’ ov toiovto (ejus- 
modi,) De Prm li. 10, 

But such a statement was far from being satis- 
factory to many at that period, and especially to 
the gross Chihasts. They wished to keep alive 
the hope of having still the same flesh as at pre- 
sent, in order to their eating, drinking, &c. So 
Nepos, Methodius, Theophilus of Alexandna, 
and others. With these Hieronymus, in the 
fourth century, agreed, and opposed the opinion 
of Origen, contending that the same body would 
be raised, with the same limbs and nerves, and 
with flesh and blood in the proper sense, and 
even with distinction of sex, although he did not, 
indeed, aj05rm that the animal and sexual appe- 
tites would be indulged in the heavenly world. 
Epiphanius, however, who was a declared oppo- 
nent of Origen, says expressly that the bodies 
of the raised must have teeth, since otherwise 
they could not eat What kind of food they 
would have he did not pretend to say, but left 
for God to determine. 

The opinion of Origen was adopted, in the 
fourth century, by Gregory of Nazianzen, Basi- 
lius, Chrysostom, and all the opponents of the 
Chihasts. Those who maintained the resurrec- 
tion of the body in its grosser parts were all, with 
the exception of Hieronymus, Chihasts The 
opponents of Origen, among the Greeks and 
Latins, began now to insist, that not merely the 
resurrection of the body (corporis) should be 
taught, but also carnis (crassce,) The older fathers 
used corpus and caro interchangeably (as was also 
done in the older symbols), and mtended by the 
use of these terms to denote only that there would 
be no new creation of a body, since both of these 
terms, according to the Hebrew usus loquendi, are 
synonymes ; as when we speak, in reference to 
the Lord’s Supper, of the corpus and caro 
Christi, But since the term caro implies, accord- 
ing to the same idiom, the associated idea of 
weakness and mortality, it was abandoned by many 
who wished to use language with more precision, 
and, instead of it, the phrase resurrectio corporis 
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’^as adopted It was on this account that the them plainly only so much as it was needful for 
Chihasts insisted so much the more urgently them to know at that time. The rest he taught 
upon retaining the teims adp^ and caro them in prophetic figures, which were not as yet 

j\/ote. — Works on this subject. Cotta, Theses entirely intelligible to them, and the meaning of 
Theol de Novissimis, in Specie de Resurrectione which they afterwards learned. Their false ex- 
Mortuorum; Tub 1762. Hermann, Pflug, Be- pectations were not therefore cherished and ap- 
weiss der Moglichkeit und Gewissheit der Aufer- proved, but neither were they prematurely con- 
stehung der Todten, 1738 On the history of tradicted. Full information on this subject was 
this doctrine, besides the works of Body and among those things which they were not then 
Burnet, cf. Ge Calixtus, De Immortalitate Animi able to bear; and respecting which they were to 
et Resurrectione Carnis, and especially, W. A. receive more full information after the ascension 
Teller, Fidei Dogmatis de Resurrectione Carnis, of Christ to heaven , John, xvi. 12. And this 
per quaituor priora saecula enarratio, Halle and more full information they actually received. 
Helmstadt, 1766, 8vo , with which, however, the For from that time they abandoned their expec- 
student should compare the additions and correc- tations of a Jewish kingdom, and thenceforward 
tions made by Ernesti in his “ Neiies Theol looked for no other coming of Christ than that 
Bibhothek,” b. ix s 221—244 [Cf Hahn, at the general judgment. As to what Christ and 
Lehrbuch, s. 658, s 152 Neander, All K. Ge- his apostles taught respecting the nature and ex- 
schichte, b. i. Abth in. s. 1088, and especially tent of his spiritual and heavenly kingdom, vide 
1096 ; also b u. Abth iii. s. 1404— 1410 .— Tr ] s. 97—99. 

II The Belief of a Millennial Kingdom of Chnet upon 
SECTION CLIV Earth, or Chiliasm. 

(I) bngm of this belief The Jews supposed 

OP THE LAST APPEARING OP CHRIST BEFORE THE END McSSiah Ut hlS COmiog WOUld TClgn US 

OP THE WORLD, THE VARIOUS OPINIONS ON THIS upon the earth, and would reside at Jeru- 

suBJECT, ALSO RESPECTING THE MILLENNIAL KING- the ancieut Toyal City. The period of his 

DOM, AND THE UNIVERSAL CONVERSION OP JEWS rgigu they supposed would be very long, and , 
AND GENTILES. therefore put it down at a thousand years, which | 

I The Last Appearing of Chnst was at first understood only as a round number. { 

Respectmg the Jewish ideas of the Messianic | 
Christ often spoke of his future coming Qircepov- kingdom, cf. s. 89, and s 118, I, together with i 
(Tia), usmg this phrase in different senses. It Wetstein’s selections from Jewish authors on 
sometimes denotes figuratively the destruction of Rev. xx. 2, This period was conceived of by 
the Jewish state, and the consequences of this the Jews as the return of the golden age to the 
event, particularly the advantages which would earth, and each one formed to himself such a 
result from it to the Christian doctrine and church, picture of it as agreed best with his own disposi- 
as the spiritual kingdom of Christ could not be tion, and that degree of moral and intellectual 
truly established in the earth until this event culture to which he had attained. Many antici- 
should take place; Matt. xxiv. and xvi. 27, 28. pated nothing more than merely sensual delights, 
Again, it denotes his visible appearing to judge others entertained better and more pure concep- 
the world , Matt. xxv. 31, seq When Jesus spoke tions, &c. 

of his appeariDg, his disciples during his life com* The same remark applies to many of the Ju- 
monly conceived at once of his coming to establish daizing Christians. Although J esus had not yet ' 
an earthly kingdom. And when he spoke of his appeared as an earthly king, yet these persons 
coming at the destruction of Jerusalem, they sup- were unwilling to abandon an expectation which 
posed that he would then, with his followers, to them was so importot. They hoped, there- 
destroy the hostile Jerusalem, triumph over his op- fore, for a second coming of Chnst to establish 
ponents, and commence his new earthly kingdom, an earthly kingdom, and transferred to this king- 
The 24th of Matt, was for the most part under- dom everything which the Jews had expected of 
stood in this way by many at that tune. With the first The ' apostles wholly abandoned this 
this they then connected the idea that the end of opinion after the ascension of Christ, and expected 
the world was near at hand, because, according to no other coming than that at the judgment of the 
theopinionof the Jews, Jerusalem and the temple world, 1 Cor. xv., and elsewhere. The fact, 
would stand until the end of the world. Yide however, that these Jewish ideas had taken deep 
s 98, II. 3. Hence in the passage, Matt xxiv. 3, root in the mmds of many Christians in the apos- 
the disciples of Jesus connect the two questions, tolic age, may he argued from 1 Thess. iv, 13, 
when will the temple be destroyed ? and, what are seq , ch. v., and 2 Thess. ii. 
the signs of the end of time ? In what Christ said, Many have endeavoured to find this idea even 
Matt. XXIV , he referred to the diffusion of his m the Apocalypse, especially xx. 1 8.^ But John 

new religion, the establishment and confirmation does not there speak of Christ reigning visibly 
of his spiritual and moral kmgdom, on which the and bodily on the earth, but of his spiritual do- 
destruction of Jerusalem would have a favourable minion, resulting from the influence of Chris- 
inflnence. Yide Matt, x 23 , Luke, xii. 40 But tianity, when it shall at length be univer^lly 
he said this in part in the style of prophetic diffused through the earth a kingdom which 
imagery, as in Matt. xvi. xxiv To these ques- will last a thousand years, used as a round num- 
tions Christ replied with great wisdom and fore- her to denote many centuries, or a long period, 
cast — to the first, in Matt. xxiv. 4 — 25, 30 , and Thus does it appear that even during the first 
to the second, Matt. xxv. 31— 46. He taught | century there were many opinions upon this suh- 
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ject among Christians which deviated widely tation of the Apocalypse, they could take away 
from the doctrine of the apostles. the support which the Chiliasts derived from it 

[Note — The scriptural ideas upon which the without excluding the book from the sacred 
belief in a millennium rested are more specifically canon. — T e ] 

stated by Neander, Kirchengesch. b. i. Abth. in. (3) The seed of the doctrine of gross Chiliasm 
s. 1089 As the world was made in SIX days, and, has always remained in the Christian * church 
according to Ps. xc. 4, a thousand ye^rs is in the This doctrine, however, has shewn itself in dif- 
sight of God as one day, so it was thought the ferent forms, and has been taught sometimes in 
world would continue in the state in which it had a more visionary manner, and at other times less 
hitherto been, for six thousand years , and as the so. Respecting the time when this millennial 
Sabbath is a day of rest, so will the seventh kingdom will commence, there has been no ge- 
period of a thousand years consist of this miUenmal neral agreement of opinion. Many suppose it 
kingdom as the close of the whole earthly state, will take place before the resurrection , others, 
— Tr ] not until afterwards 

(2) In the second century, the doctrine of the At the time of the Reformation this belief in 
future earthly kingdom of "Christ became more a millennial, earthly kingdom of Christ was re- 
and more widely diffused, and in a large portion vived and widely spread by the enthusiastic ana- 
of the Christian world it was finally predommant baptists, Thomas Munzer and his adherents. 
Its first zealous advocate was Papias, in the second They themselves wished to establish this king- 
century ; and he was followed by Justm the Mar- dom of Christ with fire and sword, and to put an 
tyr, Tertulhan, and most of the Montanists. This end to all worldly power , they encouraged re- 
doctrine was also adopted by some of the heretics beUion Hence Luther and Melancthon set 
— e. g., by Cennthus. It was not, however, held themselves against this doctnne with great zeal 
by all m the same manner. Most taught that and earnestness. Vide Augsb. Conf. Art xviii. 
the church would have to suffer much from Anti- It shewed itself again, however, in the protestant 
chnst (the seducer and persecutor) , and that church 

Christ would then visibly return and destroy his In the seventeenth and eighteenth century 
power , 2 Thess. n Then, it was supposed, all Spener was charged with teaching Chiliasm , but 
worldly power would cease, the pious be raised he was far removed from this He only expressed 
from the dead (Trpwr?? dvdarcLaig), assemble in frequently the hope that the spiritual kingdom of 
Jerusalem, and standing under Christ, their king, Christ would not only continue m the world, but 
would reign with him a thousand years. would be much more widely diffused than it now 

As to the pleasures then to be enjoyed, the is, and hereafter would become absolutely uni- 
conceptions of some were very gross, those of versal And this expectation {spes meliorum tern-- 
others more chastened In forming their pictures porum) is perfectly accordant with the holy scnp- 
of this period they drew largely from the Apo- tures This is the point to which all the middle 
calypse, which they interpreted in many different part of the Apocalypse refers — viz , from chap, 
ways. Origen, in the third century, was the first xii. 18 to xx 10, the victory of Christ over hea- 
who wrote in opposition to this doctrine, and thenism, and aU sin and corruption on the earth, 
who gave a different interpretation to the texts and the general diffusion of Christianity ; after 
of scripture to which appeal was made by the which the end of the world and the kingdom of 
Chihasts. On this account, this doctrine fell into the saints wiU follow, chap, xx 11 — xxii 5. 
disesteem among the learned. In the third cen- This, one might call (if he wished) Biblical Chi- 
tury, Dionysius, Bishop at Alexandria, wrote liasm , in this there is nothing of enthusiasm ; and 
against Chihasm in opposition to Nepos, Bishop even for those who do* not live to see this period 
in Egypt, and in his work denied that John the anticipation of it is consoling and animating 
wrote the Apocalypse, because his opponents were But Petersen, who came from the school of 
accustomed to derive their doctrme principally Spener, at the end of the seventeenth and com- 
frora this book. raencement of the eighteenth century, inculcated 

[Note. — It was in Phrygia, the seat of the in his writings various enthusiastic ideas on this 
spirit of religious enthusiasm, that Chiliasm subject. The same doctrine was taken into fa- 
chiefly prevailed , and from thence it spread, vour about the same time by Burnet, in England, 
HerebelongedPapias,Iren 0 Bus, Justin the Martyr, in his work, “ De Statu Mort etResurg” At 
&c Two causes contributed to prevent this doc- a later period, Bengel, in Germany, went a great 
trme from becoming more universally prevalent deal too far in many points m his interpretation 
in the early church — viz, opposition to Mon- of the Apocalypse. So, many theologians of 
tanism, and the influence of the school at Alex- Wurtemberg, Crusius and his disciples, and La- 
andria. ^ The visionary conceptions which the vater m Switzerland. 

Montanists entertained and inculcated respecting A good development of the history of this doc- 
what would take place in the millennium, brought trme is contained in Corrodi’s “ Kritische Ge- 
the whole doctrme into disrepute , and all the schichte des Chihasmus ,” Frankfort und Leipzig, 
opponents of Montanism opposed these gross 1781 — 1783. It was principally occasioned by 
Chiliastic conceptions as belonging essentially to Lavater’s views on this subject, 
that scheme. The allegorizing method of inter- [iVbte.— -Neander, in his histoiy of this doc- 

pretation adopted by the teachers of the Alexan- trine, (b. i Abth. hi. s 1090,) suggests the im- 
drine school enabled them to avoid the gross portant caution that we should not allow our- 
conceptions of the millennium to which those who | selves, through disgust at the extravagant visions 
adopted the literal mode of interpretation were of enthusiasts about the millennium, to decide 
led. By applying this principle to the interpre- ! agamst what we are really justified in hoping and 
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expecting as to the future extension of the king- 
dom of Chiist. As the Old Testament contains 
an intimation of the things of the New, so Chris- 
tianity contains an intimation of a higher order 
of things hereafter, which it will be the means of 
introducing, hut faith must necessarily come 
before sight. The divine revelations enable us 
to see but a little, now and then, of this higher 
order, and not enough to form a complete picture. 
As prophecy is always obscure until its fulfilment, 
so must be also the last predictions of Christ re- 
specting the destiny of his church, until the en- 
trance of that higher order. 

There are three degrees in the manner of hold- 
ing this doctrine, described as crassus, suhtihsf 
siwtihssmusy according to the proportion in which 
enthusiastic and visionary conceptions are mingled 
with the scriptural idea of the future kingdom of 
the Messiah, The lowest kind is characterized 
by the belief of the visible appearance and reign 
of Christ upon the earth, a resurrection of the 
saints before the general judgment, and their 
living with Christ m the enjoyment of worldly 
splendour and luxury for a thousand years In 
this form it was held by many of the ancient 
Montamsts, and by the anabaptists m the six- 
teenth century The more refined and scriptural 
doctrine of the millennium, as held by Spener, 
Vitringa, and others, excludes the idea of the vi- 
sible appearance of Christ, and does not insist 
upon the definite period of a thousand years, but 
only holds to the future universal extension of 
the spiritual kingdom of Christ. Cf. Hahn, Lehr- 
buch, s. 665 . — Tr,] 

III. Future Conversion of Jews and Gentiles. 

The doctrine of the universal conversion of the 
Gentiles, and especially of the Jews, to be hoped 
for hereafter, has been for the most part taught 
by the advocates of the grosser kind of Chiliasm. 
Still the former doctrine stands in no necessary 
connexion with the latter. And many protestant 
theologians, who are far from assenting to any 
unscriptural views of the millennium, have adopted 
this doctrine — e. g , Michaelis, Koppe, and others 
still more lately. But some theologians connected 
with both of these doctrines other opinions which 
do not entirely accord with scripture, or which at 
least are not m all parts clearly demonstrable 
from scripture — e. g., Burnet, Bengel, Crusius. 
Hence Ernesti and his whole school were very 
much opposed to this doctrine, and would not at 
all allow that even the remotest hope of the con- 
version of the Jews is authorized by the New 
Testament 

It has happened with regard to this subject, as 
it often does in all the departments of human 
knowledge, that opinions in which there has 
been an intermixture of what is erroneous and 
incapable of proof have been on this account en- 
tirely rejected, instead of being carefully sifted, 
in order to separate the true from the false, that 
which may be proved from that which is inca- 
pable of demonstration. The doctrine itself of 
the future conversion of the Jews involves no- 
thing questionable or enthusiastic, if it be under- 
stood only to imply that the apostles believed and 
taught that the Jews would hereafter abandon 


their prejudices and their hardness of heart, pos- 
sess a taste and susceptibility for Christianity, 
and cordially unite themselves with the Christian 
church. When this will take place, and by what 
means it will he brought about, the apostles de- 
termine nothing , and with regard to these points 
nothing is known. But an expectation of this 
event is found in their writings. 

Two things on this subject are certain — viz., 
(1) That it was always a current doctrine among 
the Jews that all the Gentiles would at last be- 
come incorporated in the kingdom of the Mes- 
siah , and with reference to this event they ex- 
plained many passages in their prophets, which, 
when read impartially, plainly teach this very 
thing — e g., Ps. xxii. 28 , Is. li., xii , xl. — Ixvi. ; 
Zech. xiv. 9, 16, coll Rev. xv. 4 And tl^s same 
hope IS clearly expressed by Paul, especially m 
Rom. Xl. 

(2) The Jews, at the time of the apostles and 
afterwards, explained many passages in their 
prophets as referring to the future restoration of 
their people at the time of the Messiah, (Deut 
XXX. ,) and these passages are referred in the New 
Testament, and by Paul, to the same event , from 
whence it is clear that the apostles taught and in- 
culcated the same thing with the ancient prophets 
— e. g., Isaiah, x 21 , Ux. 20 ; Jer. xxxi 1, seq. , 
Hosea, in 5 , Zech. xiv 6 , ix 10. These pas- 
sages, indeed, have all been differently interpreted 
m modern times. Cf Doederlein’s work, “ Giebt 
uns die Bible Hoffnung zu emer allgememeu Ju- 
denbekehrung ?” But the Jews understood these 
passages to refer to the restoration of their na- 
tion, and the New Testament gives them the 
same explanation. This is historically certam , 
and upon this everything depends, when the 
question is, Whether the ^ew Testament teaches 
this doctrine? Vide Schottgen, in the book, 
“ Jesus, der wahre Messias Eiseumenger, 
Eutdecktes Ju3.enthum , and Koppe on Rom xi 

We may come now more easily to the exami- 
nation of the celebrated passage, Romans, xi. 25, 
seq. Ernesti and others understand the wag 
’IcrpafiX ( 7 (Ddf)ff£raL thus . all “ Israel can be deli- 
vered;” but this does not accord with ver. 31, 
tVa avToi kXETjQwai, and ver. 32,. roisc rrdvraQy 
kXeriav. We cannot render these clauses, tn order 
that God CAN have pity, no, he will actually lame 
mercy upon them Nor can we see any reason, 
according to this interpretation, why Paul should 
adopt such a high and elevated tone with regard 
to a matter which is self-evident, or how he could 
call this fivarrjgiov. It is also equally unin- 
telligible, if this were all, what should have in- 
duced Paul so solemnly to celebrate and magnify 
the divine wisdom, ver. 33—36. But everything 
is plain and consistent if Paul is understood here 
to speak the language of prophecy. He proceeds 
on the ground of the expectation universally pre- 
valent among his countrymen, and authorized 
by the ancient prophets ; he rectifies their ideas 
with regard to their future restoration, discards 
their false conceptions, their hopes of earthly 
good, and then says, with great assurance, that 
all Israel will hereafter be converted to Christ, 
as all the Gentiles will come to worship him ; 
although, when he wrote, there was no human 
! probability of either of these events. But in all 
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this he does not give the least countenance to 
the enthusiastic conceptions frequently enter- 
tained on this subject. He does not fix any de- 
finite time. But theologians have often been 
unwilling to allow that Paul affirmed the final 
conversion of the Jews, because enthusiastic ideas 
have often been connected with this doctrine, or 
because they have regarded this event as either 
impossible or improbable, since after the lapse of 
eighteen centuries there are no signs of its ac- 
complishment. 

The sentiment of this passage is as foUows 
“ I must propose one other important subject for 
your (i e., the Gentile converts) consideration — 
a subject with which you have been hitheito un- 
acquainted, and which has therefore been disre- 
garded by you— in order that you may not be 
proud 0 ? your advantages over the unbelieving 
Jews * namely, some of the Jews will continue 
unbelieving until all the Gentiles who are chosen 
by God (TrXiipoj/Lia kQvuiv) shall have believed 
in Christ (This will therefore first take place ) 
But when this is first brought about {izal ouro) 
for Kol TOTS, or bTTtLTctf vide Koppe) i e., when 
all the Gentiles have first become believers, (now 
follows the ixvcTTTjpLov,^ then will the nation of the 
Israelites also experience salvation, (auiOrjasrai,) 
by embracing the Christian faith. For thus it is 
said in the scriptures, — The Deliverer (Messiah) 
will come out of Zion (David’s line), and then 
will I free Jacob from his sins, (Is. xlix.)” Cf. 
Koppe on this passage. Paul here quotes the 
same passages of the Old Testament from which 
the Jews had always proved that an entire re- 
storation of their nation was predicted by the 
prophets , though he did not understand them, 
as they often did, to refer to an external, civil 
restoration. 

SECTION CLV 

OP THE GEVERAIi JUDGMENT, AND THE END OF THE 
PRESENT CONSTITUTION OF THE WORLD 

I The General Judgment. 


The following texts may be considered as the 
most important relating to the last judgment — 
VIZ., Matt. XXV. 31 , John, v, ; 2 Thess. i. 7 — 10 ; 

1 Thess. IV. 16, 17 , 2 Pet. lu. 7—13,1 Cor. xv.*, 
and Rev xx. 11, In illustration of this doc- 
trine, it may be observed, 

(1) According to the uniform doctrine of the 
scriptures, the judgment of the world will follow 
immediately after the general resurrection , and 
then will be the end of the world, or of its present 
constitution. Cf 1 Cor xv. 

(2) This doctrine of a general judgment of 
the world was also prevalent among the Jews at 
the time of Christ and the apostles ; although 
they frequently associated with it many incor- 
rect notions. This doctrine, as well as that of 
future retribution and resurrection, was, without 
doubt, more and more developed and illustrated, 
under the divine guidance and direction, by the 
prophets and teachers of the Jewish nation who 
Uved after the exile Vide s. 149, II. 2. This 
was done more particularly at the same period of 
time in which those other doctrines were deve- 


loped. But there are also passages in Daniel 
winch allude to this event— e g , chap xii. 

Before the exile the doctrine of the judgment 
as a solemn, formal transaction at the end of the 
world, was not clearly taught. At that time the 
Jews held only the general truth, that God is 
the righteous Judge of the world, who in his 
own time would pronounce righteous sentence 
upon all men, according to their deserts, and 
bring all their works, even the most secret, to 
ho-ht Vide Ps IX 5—9 ; Eccles ix 9 ; xii. 13, 14. 
The doctrine which was afterwaids developed 
among the Jews, and in the form in which it 
existed among them at the time of Christ, was 
expressly authorized and confirmed by him as 
true, and as constituting a part of his religious 
system , in such a way, however, as to exclude 
1 the false additions of the Jewish teachers. 

(3) The holding of this judgment as well as 
the raising of the dead is commonly ascribed in 
the New Testament to Christ, and represented 
as a commission or plenipotentiary power, which 
the Father had given to the man Jesus as Mes- 
siah Thus It is said, Rom. ii. 16, eeig (cf ver 6) 
KDivu TO. KpVTrrd dv0pW7ru)v did ’l7]crou, and 
Christ himself says, John, v 22, 25, Kphiv 
TTdaav ds^tufce np vuf Vide Matthew, xvi, 27 , 
Acts, X 42; xvu 31. Cf. s 98, II. 3, and 
Morus,page 294, note 8 , and page 296, note 3 
Christ himself assigns it as the reason why God 
had entrusted to him the holding of this judg- 
ment, that he is a man, (vVoq dvOpdiTrov ,) John, 

V. 27, coll. Acts, xvii. 31, dvlip. God has con- 
stituted him the Judge of men, because he is 
man, and knows from his own experience all the 
sufferings and infirmities to which our nature is 
exposed, and can therefore be compassionate 
and indulgent, Heb. li. 14—17, coll. 1 Timothy, 

H. .5. 1 ] j 

(4) Names gw^n in the scriptures to the last 

judgments The time of this judgment, and the 
judgment itself, are called in the passages already 
cited, iipspa (pv) Kvplov or ’Iijcrou, Xpioror;, 

K. r. X. , also rjfjLkpa psyaXT} (bna nv), Jude, ver. 6 ; 
KpicTig (sometimes written KardicpKnQ), Kpipa, 
Trapouaia Xpiorou, 1 Thess. iv. 15 , 2 Thess. 
li 1 ; kaxaTt) lyjuspa, John, vi. 39, 40, 44. Hence 
the ecclesiastical name of this transaction, judi- 
cium extremum, or novissimum, the last judgment, 
because it will take place at the end of the world 
that now is. The term, the last judgment, is not 
used, however, in the New Testament. Nor 
are the phrases iaxari] fy/ispa and rb lcr%arov 
rC>v ymspujv used exclusively with reference to 
the end of the world. They often designate 
merely the future, coming days--e.g., 2 Timothy, 
iii. 1 ; 2 Pet. ui. 3 ; like nnn^. Genesis, 
xlix. 1. They sometimes also denote the last 
period of the world, or the times of the Messiah 
— e. g, lleb. 1 . 1 ; 1 Pet. i. 20, like rkXn alihvojv, 
alijjv jjleWujv, Heb. rlw. 

(5) The time of the judgment, or of the end of 
the world, and its f signs or precursors. Vide 
Morns, p. 304, s 13. According to the assu- 
rance of the apostles this time is unknown. Yet 
many of the Jewish Christians at the times of the 
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apostles supposed that it would take place imme- 
diately after the destruction of Jerusalem and of 
the Jewish state, because the Jews beheved that 
their temple and city would stand until the end 
of the world. Vide s 98, 11. 3 But the apostles 
never affirmed this , they never pietended to the 
knowledge of a divine revelation respecting the 
time, hut contented themselyes with saying, that 
It would come suddenly and unexpectedly, like a 
thief in the night; 1 Thess v. 2 , 2 Pet. ni. 10 
In "the first ol these texts, Paul shews that this 
event was not so near as some at that time sup- 
posed ; and in the second, Peter shews that the 
actual coming of this event could not bd doubted, 
merely because it seemed to some to be long de- 
layed. In 2 Oor. iv. 14, Paul considers himself 
aird his contempoianes as being among those 
whom God would raise from the dead through 
Christ; he did not therefore expect himself to 
survive the judgment of the world, although from 
other passages it might seem that he at least 
wished he might. It is not by chance that the 
declaration of the apostles — that they could not 
determine the time and the hour of this event, is 
so clearly preserved to us. Were there any rea- 
son to charge them with the opposite, to what 
contempt would their doctrine be exposed ! 

As to the signs and precursors of this event 
nothing can be very definitely determined from 
the New Testament; nothing certainly by 
which we can draw conclusions with any safety 
with regard to the precise time of its occurrence. 
No indications pointing definitely to the day and 
hour can be expected, especially for this reason, 
that the coming of this event is always described 
as sudden and unexpected Cf 2 Pet. in. 10. Even 
with regard to the far less important revolution 
among the Jewish people, in the overthrow of 
their state, it is said (Matt. xiii. 32) that the exact 
time when it would take place no one but God 
knew, not even the angels, nor the Son of man 
in his humihation. And yet there have never 
at any period been wanting persons who have 
undertaken to determine definitely the time and 
hour of this event They have commonly rea- 
soned from some, and ofien very arbitrary, ex- 
planations of the Apocalypse, and from cfficula- 
tions drawn from the same. This ingenious 
search after the time and hour of the fulfilment 
of the divine predictions is not according to the 
mind and will of Christ, since it usually leads to 
the neglect of what is more important ; and be- 
sides, nothing is gained by it. Vide Acts, L 7. 

In the earliest age of the church many sup- 
posed that the end of the world would follow 
immediately upon the destruction of Jerusalem. 
When this event was past, other calculations 
were made. In the tenth century the opinion 
was very prevalent in the Western church that 
the end of the world was near at hand, because, 
according' to Rev- xx 3, 4, the millennial king- 
dom should commence after a thousand years. 
This behef bad the effect, upon the multitudes 
who adopted it, to render them inactive; they 
squandered and consumed their goods , they suf- 
fered their houses to go to rum ; and many families 
were reduced to want Hence, in the eleventh 
century there was more building and repairing 
done than at any other period. 


From this we may conclude that the way to 
promote the conversion of men is not, as it were, 
10 compel them to it by the fear of the proximity 
of the last day. Even in modern times manj' 
theologians, and those too of some celebrity, have 
entered into calculations of this kind, drawn chiefly 
from the Apocalypse — e g , Bengel, Crusius, and 
others. 

What we are definitely taught on this subj'ect 
in the New Testament may be stated as follows — 
The Christian church will hereafter be subjected 
to great temptation from heathen profaneness, 
from false, delusive doctrine, and extreme moral 
corruption, and will seem for a time to be ready 
to perish from these causes , but then Christ will 
appear, and, according to his promise, triumph 
over this opposition , and then, and not till then, 
will the end of the world come , Christ will vi- 
sibly appear and hold the general judgment, and 
conduct the pious into the kingdom of the blessed. 
This IS the distinct doctrine of Paul, 2 Thess 
li. 3 — 12, and is taught throughout the Apo- 
calypse, xii. 18 — ^xxii. 5, and this is sufficient for 
our instruction, warning, and comfort. 

(6) As to the nature of the general judgment, 
and the manner in which it will be conducted by 
Christ, we can state on scriptural authority only 
the following particulars . — 

(a) That Christ will pronounce sentence upon 
all men, even on those who have lived in paganism, 
Rom. ii. 6, seq. , Acts, xvn. 71. Vide s. 98, II. 3. 
Final sentence will then, too, be pronounced 
upon the evil spirits, Jude, ver. 6 ; 2 Pet. ii. 4 ; 
Matt XXV. 41. For other texts, cf. Morus, p. 294, 
not. 1 and 3. 

(5) This sentence will be righteous and impar- 
tial, 2 Tim IV. 8. Every one wiU be judged ac- 
cording to the light he has enjoyed, and the use 
he has made of it. Those who have had the 
written law will be judged according to that , the 
heathen, according to the light of nature, Rom. 
11 . 13 — 16. Those who have had greater know- 
ledge, and more opportunities and powers for 
doing good than others, and yet have neglected 
or abused them, will receive a severer sentence, 
&c. ; Matthew, x. 15, 11, 23, 24; 2 Thess i- 5. 
Morus, p. 294, note 4. 

(c) This will be the final and irrevocable sen- 
tence, by which rewards will be bestowed upon 
the righteous, and punishments allotted to the 
wicked, for their good and evil actions, and the 
thoughts of the heart, Mattxxv 31 — 46; 2 Cor. 
v. 10, 1 Cor. IV. 5 ; Rom. u. 6, 16. 

piote It has for a long tune been disputed 

among theologians, whether the judgment of the 
world will be an external, visible, formal transac- 
tion, or whether the mere decision respecting the 
destiny of man, the actual taking effect of retnbu- 
tion, is represented under the image of a judicial 
proceeding, like what ^s now common among 
men ? The reasons alleged on both sides of this 
question are stated by Gerhard in his Loci Theo- 
Togici. Cf. Morus, p. 295, note 1. The latter 
opinion is adopted by many theologians at the 
present time — e. g., Eckermann, Henke, and 
others, who contend that this whole representa- 
tion was intended hy Christ and the apostles to 
be jDAvelj figurative, and should be so understood. 
It is clear, however, from Jhe New Testament 
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unless Its language is arbitrarily interpreted and 
explained away, that the first Christian teachers 
everywhere represent the judgment of the world as 
a solemn, visible transaction, distinct from retrihu^ 
tion, though Its more particular nature cannot he 
distinctly determined or made plain to us; and is 
therefore described in the New Testament, for 
the most part, by figures This is very well ex- 
pressed by Morus, p. 295, s. 6. If the New Tes- 
tament taught the contrary opinion, its doctrines 
would not be consistent with each other For, 
according to tjie New Testament, man will pos- 
sess a body, even in the future life, and continue 
to be, as he now is, a being composed both of 
sense and reason ; and so there, as well as here, 
he will have the want of something cognizable by 
the senses 

With, regard to this subject, as well as many 
others, the Bible is accustomed to connect figu- 
rative and literal phraseology together, and to 
use these two modes of speech interchangeably, 
m order to render clear and impressive to our 
minds many things which could not otherwise be 
represented plainly and forcibly enough. Thus 
It is, for example, in the discourses of Chnst on 
this subject. Matt, xvi 27, seq., and chap, xxv 
By all which he has there said m a figurative 
style, the idea should be impressed that Chnst 
will visibly appear in a majestic manner, pro- 
nounce some innocent and others guilty, and treat 
them accordingly. In the courts of the ancients 
it was a custom to place the former on the right 
hand, the latter on the left; and every one who 
heard this discourse of Christ knew what he 
meant by this representation. He taught the 
same truth without a figure, when he declared 
that some should be pardoned and made happy, 
and others pronounced guilty and punished. 

II Scriptural Doctrine respecting the End of 
the World 

(1) Even the ancient Hebrews beheved that 
as the world had a beginning it would also have 
an end ; and so their prophets speak of the grow-' 
mg old of the heavens and the earth. They teach 
that hereafter the whole material creation will 
become unfit for its purposes, and useless to its 
inhabitants, and that God will then lay by the 
aged heavens, like an old, worn-out garment, and 
create a new heaven and a new earth. Vide Ps. 
cii. 10 — 12, where this is described, in opposition 
to the eternity and unchangeableness of God. 
Ce Heb. i. 10—12. 

Our seeing the constant fluctuations and 
changes of all things, the wasting and falhng 
away of the hardest rocks, and other observations 
of a similar nature, may lead to the same thought, 
and give it confirmation. 

Hence we find, even in the Old Testament, 
such expressions as the following ; until the hea- 
vens are no more, untd the sun and the moon are no 
more—e g , Job, xiv. 12. So in Ps. Ixxii. 5, 7, 17, 
where a time far removed is expressed by this 
phraseology ; for this period was naturally con- 
ceived of as far distant, since changes of this na- 
ture are found by experience to require a long 
time Moreover, in the prophets, such expres- 
sions as the destruction of the heavens and of the 


earth, the growing pale and darkening of the sun 
and moon, are often used figuratively, to denote 
great changes in the world, the calamity and 
downfall of particular states and countries, See, — 
e g , Is, xiii (respecting Babel , chap xxxiv ; 
Ezek xxii. ; Rev. vi. ; Matt xxiv 29, seq. On 
the contrary, the phrases new heavens, new earth, 
the clear shimng sun, &c , are used to denote the 
welfare and returning piospenty of states— e g, 
Isaiah, Ixv. 17 , Ixvi. 22 ; xiii 10, et passim. But 
these very figurative expressions presuppose the 
literal idea 

(2) From these more general ideas and ex- 
pectations respecting great changes hereafter to 
take place in the universe, there was developed 
among the Jews and other nations the more de- 
finite idea of the future destruction of the world, 
and especially of our earth. Everything, it was 
supposed, would he hereafter shattered and de- 
stroyed, but not annihilated ; since from the rums 
of the ancient structure there would come forth 
again a renewed and beautified creation. Philo 
says, (De Vita Mosis, tom ii. p. 144, ed Mangey,) 
vsa ava^aivirai i) yi}, yerd icdOapcnv, the earth 
shall appear new again, after its purification, even 
as It was after its hrst creation. He calls this re- 
novation TraXiyyiveaiav, vsitir epiayov rwv crroi- 
Xdwv, K r. X. , as .the Greeks also denominated 
the same thing, ‘KaXiyyeveaiav rwv 'oKwv — an ex- 
pression used by the stoics with reference to this 
subject This end of the world was not then 
described as its entire destruction or annihi- 
lation. 

Now Christ and the apostles taught the doc- 
trine of the end of the world very distinctly and 
plainly, and sanctioned what was previously 
known on this subject by their own authority. 
Vide Matt v 18, Luke, xxi. 33; 2 Pet. iii. ; 
1 Cor. XV. ; Rev. xx. 11, et passim. But among 
the Jews and some others the doctrine prevailed 
that this change would be effected by a general 
conflagration This belief in such a conflagration 
did not at first rest upon any arguments drawn 
from a profound knowledge of natural philo- 
sophy ; such, for example, as the supposition of 
a fire hurniug m the cqjitre of the earth, or the 
approximation of a comet, as many modern wri- 
ters have thought, but they were first led to this 
belief, and afterwards confirmed in it, by thoughts 
like the following Water and fire are the two most 
powerful and efficient elements, by which the most 
violent changes are produced in the earth, and 
by which desolations and renovations are effected. 
Now we find traditions among all nations respect- 
ing great floods of water, and the desolations occa- 
sioned by them m the earliest times. According 
to Moses, the water originally covered the whole 
earth, and the dry land issued from thence, and 
then followed Noah’s flood. It was now the ex- 
pectation that hereafter the other still more fearful 
element — the fire, which even now often causes 
such terrible desolations, would effect a still more 
amazing and universal revolution than that ef- 
fected by the water, and that by this means the 
earth would be renewed and beautified. 

It was by such analogies as these that this tra- 
ditionary belief was confirmed and iUustrated 
among the heathen nations where it prevailed. 

; It was afterwards adopted by many philosophers 
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into their systems, and advocated hy them on 
grounds of natural philosophy. Thus, for ex- 
ample, Heraclitus ?mong the Greeks contended 
for such a conflagration and regeneration of the 
earth by means of fire , and so after him the 
stoics Cf Cicero, De Nat. Deor. ii. 46 ; and 
Seneca, Quisst Nat. ii. 28 — 30. 

This doctiine of the perishing of the world by 
file was unquestionably prevalent among the 
Jews at the time of Christ and the apostles, al- 
though Philo does not accede to it m his book 
Hspt. cufyQapffiag Kocjxov. The arguments which 
he there brings against it are, however, ex- 
tremely meagre, built partly upon arbitrary me- 
taphysical reasoning and partly upon a play on 
the word /cocr/tog. 

In one passage of the New Testament this 
doctrine is very distinctly stated, 2 Pet. in 
7 — 13. It cannot be thought that what is here 
said respecting the burning of the world is to 
be understood figuratively, as Wetstein supposes , 
because the fire is here too directly opposed to 
the literal water of the flood to be so understood. 
It is the object of Peter to refute the boast of 
scoffers, that all things had remained unchanged 
from the beginning, and that therefore no day of 
judgment and no end of the world could be ex- 
pected And so he says that onginally, at the time 
of the creation, the whole earth was covered and 
ovei'flowed with water, (Gen. i ,) and that from 
hence the dry land appeared ; and the same was 
true at the time of Noah’s flood. But there is yet 
'to come a fire-revolution. The heavens and 
the earth (the earth with its atmosphere) aie 
reserved, or kept in store, for the fire until the 
day of judgment ; ver. 10, at that time the 
heavens will pass away (7rctpfpx£<r0at) with a great 
noise, the elements will he dissolved hy fervent 
heat, and everything upon the earth will he burnt 
up The same thing is taught in ver. 12. But 
in ver fS, Peter gives the design of this revolu- 
tion, it will not he an annihilation, but “ we ex- 
pect a new heaven^ and a new earth, wherein 
dwelleth righteousness” — i. e, an entirely new, 
altered, and beautified abode for man, to be built 
from the ruins of his former dwelhng-place, as 
the future habitation of the pious Cf. Rev xxi. 
1, seq. This will he very much in the same way 
as a more perfect and an immortal body will be 
reared from the body which we now possess. 
The passage, Rom. viu. 19, seq , also treats of this 
renovation and beautifying of the world. Vide 
Moras, p. 303, note 5. Cf , with regard to the 
subjects here discussed, Suskind’s “ Magazin fur 
christliche Dogmatik und Moral,” lOtes St. 
No. 2, respectmg the Jewish ideas of the Mes- 
siah as the governor of the world and the raiser 
of the dead , and No. 3, the declarations of Jesus, 
m which he ascribes to himself the raising of the 
dead, the judging of the world, and a kmgdom 
at the end of the world. 


SECTION CLVI 

OF THE PUNISHMENTS OP HELL, OR ETERNAL 
CONDEMNATION 

1 Scnptm al Names atid Representations of these Pu- 
nishments, and of the Place whei e they will be inflicted 

According to the doctrine of the Jewish nation 
at the time of Christ — a doctrine which he him- 
self receives as true, and expressly authorizes 
and confirms — the wicked are miserable, and the 
righteous happy, even immediately after death 
Cf what was said respectmg the mtermediate state 
s. I'iO Still it is not until after the day of judg- 
ment that the perfect blessedness of the righte- 
ous or the entire misery of the wicked will pro- 
perly commence, and they enter upon the state 
of full retribution. The former will then go to 
an abode of joy, the latter to a place of sorrow. 
Vide Wetstein on Matt, xxv 46 The condi- 
tion of wicked men and of the fallen angels be- 
fore the day of judgment is described by the 
sacred writers as like that of malefactors w'hile 
yet m prison, before the final judicial sentence is 
pronounced upon them. 

The place in which they are confined is pro- 
perly called TaprapoQ, and it is a part of Hades — 
the invisible world in which had angels and un- 
godly men are reserved until the day of judg- 
ment. Vide s 150, 1. 1. This place IS also called 
ti6(f>og, or (tkStoq, m the epistle of Jude and in 

2 Pet 11 , and (puXaKrj in 1 Pet. ui 19. Even 
in this place the wicked are represented as in- 
deed unhappy, hut their complete misery will 
not commence until after judicial sentence has 
been pronounced upon them. 

The place of punishment after judgment is not 
revealed in the scriptures, nor is it known dis- 
tinctly whether the Jews conceived of it as under 
the earth, or as entirely beyond the boundaries 
of our planet The term ahrig is not used in the 
scriptures to designate specifically this place, for 
and are the names given to the king- 
dom of the dead, where the righteous and the 
wicked both abide after death Vide s 150, I. | 
The more appropriate designations of this place 
are Xipyr) TTvgbg kuI Brdov , Rev. xx. 10, 15 , and j 
yekvva, Matt, x 28 ; v. 22 ; on which place cf. 
Wetstein. 

The names given to these punishments them- 
selves, both before and after judgment, are |n 
part figurative, and many terms which w4‘e 
commonly applied hy the Jews to this subject 
are retained in the New Testament These - 
images are taken from death, capital punish- 
ments, tortures, prisons, &c. ; and it is the design 
of the sacred writers, m using such figures, to 
awaken the idea of something terrible and fear- 
ful ; future punishment, they mean to teach, wiU 
awaken in men the same feelings of distress as 
are produced by the objects employed to repre- 
sentat Some of the more general and literal 
names of this punishment are oXeOpog alutviog, 
2 Thess. i. 9 ; opyj) psXXovaa, Matt. hi. 7 , KoXa- 
ffig aiwvLog, Matt. xxv. 46 ; (Sdaami, Luke, xvi. 
24, 25. The more figurative names are Srdva- 
Tog, John, viii. 51; xi. 26 , Bdmrog SsvrEpog, 
Rev. XX. 6, &c. Vide s. 147, II. ; aKorog and 
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^6(pog Tov (TKoTovgf Matt, xxv , Jude, ver 6, seq , 
TrJjp alijJVLov, Trvpog^ Matthew, xxv 41 , 

xviu. 8 , 2 Thess. i. 9 , the worm which dies not, 
Mark, ix 44, where the comparison is taken 
from Isaiah, Ixvi. 24 , TropeveoBai aTro Qeov, in 
opposition to beholding the countenance of God, 
Matt. XXV. 41 , having no rest day nor night, Rev 
XIV n, &c. 

Many of the Jews, and some even of the church 
fathers, took these terms in an entirely literal 
sense, and supposed there would be literal fire &c 
in hell. But nothing more can be inferred with 
certainty from the words of Christ and the apos- 
tles than that they meant by these images to de- 
scribe great and unending misery. The name 
adopted by the schoolmen, damnatio ceterna, is 
founded upon Heb. vi. 2, where we find Kpijaa 
(i. e., KaraKpLjia) althvLov, Cf 2 Thess. i. 9 

II. Nature of Future Pumshments. 

It is certain from the plainest declaration of 
the holy scriptures (cf. s. 155), and may also be 
proved on grounds of reason, that the happiness 
or misery of the future world stands m most in- 
timate connexion with the present life. The 
rewards and blessedness of the world to come are 
to be regarded as the salutary and happy conse- 
quences of the present hfe and conduct of men , 
and, on the contrary, the punishments there to be 
endured, and future miserj^ as the sad and fatal 
consequences of their character and actions m 
this world. Our future good or evil estate is 
dependent upon our present life and character. 

Thedivinepunishments are divided into natural 
and positive, or arbitrary, and both these kinds be- 
long to future punishment Vide s. 31, 86, 87. 

(1) Among natural punishments we may 
reckon the following — viz., 

(a) The loss or deprivation of eternal happi- 
ness, poma damm. Matt vii. 21 — 23, diroxoigCiTe 

kpov. Matt. xxii. 13 ; xxv 41 : in all of 
these texts the representation is figurative Cf 
2 Thess. i. 9, Siktiv riaovoLV — drcb ‘TTpoaoiirov 
TOV 'K.vpiou — 1 . e , removed from Christ, and from 
the happiness which he enjoys. 

(b) The painful sensations which are the na- 
tural consequence of committing sin, and of an 
impemtent heart, poena sensus. These punish- 
ments are inevitable, and connected as closely and 
inseparably with sm as any effect with its cause. 
From the consciousness of being guilty of sin 
arise regret, sorrow, and remorse of conscience, 
and it is these inward pangs which are the most 
grievous and tormenting. The conscience of 
man is a stern accuser, which cannot be refuted 
or bribed, and the more its voice is disregarded 
or suppressed here upon earth, the more loudly 
will It speak hereafter. For man will then be no 
longer surrounded, as he is in* this world, with 
external circumstances, which distract the mind, 
and prevent him from se'cihg the heinousness of 
sin, ajid from reflecting on his unhappy situation. 
He will pass at once from the noise and tumult 
of the things of sense into the stillness of the 
future worl^ and will there awake to reflection. 
He will then see how he has neglected the 

I means of improvement and salvation, and to what 
I irreparable injury he has thus exposed himself. 


Add to this, that the propensity to sin, the 
passions and evil desires which in this world oc- 
cupy the human heart, are carried along into the 
next. For it cannot be supposed that they will 
be suddenly eradicated as by a miracle , and this 
is not promised But these desires and propen- 
sities can no longer find satisfaction in the future 
world, where man will be placed in an entirely 
different situation, and surrounded by a circle of 
objects entirely new ; hence they will become 
the more inflamed. From the very nature of the 
case it is plain, therefore, that the state of such 
a man hereafter must necessarily be miserable. 
Shame, regret, remorse, hopelessness, and abso- 
lute despair, are the natural, inevitable, and ex- 
tremely dreadful consequences of the sins com- 
mitted in this life. 

(2) But there are also, according to the most 
incontrovertible declarations of the scnptur^, 
positive or arbitrary punishments — i e , such as 
stand in no natural and necessary connexion 
with sm. Vide Morus, p. 297, note 2. This is, 
indeed, denied by those who will not allow that 
God inflicts any arbitrary punishments Vide 
s. 31, 86, 87. But even if they suppose they can 
make their opinion appear probable on philoso- 
phical grounds, they ought not still to assert that 
the doctrine of positive punishments is not 
taught in the Bible. All the ancient nations 
who believed in the punishments of hell regarded 
these punishments, at least the most severe and 
terrible of them, as positive or arbitrary— \ e., as 
depending on the will of the Legislator ; as, on 
the other hand, they regarded the rewards of 
the pious as not merely natural, but principally 
arbitrary. 

There are, in fact, but few men in such a state 
that the merely natural punishments of sm will 
appear to them terrible enough to deter them 
from the commission of it ; and so, for this rea- 
son, if for no other, the doctrine of positive pu- 
nishments should be retained in popular instruc- 
tion. Experience also shews that to threaten 
positive punishment has far more effect, as well 
upon the cultivated as the uncultivated, in de- 
terring them from crime, than to announce and 
lead men to expect the merely natural conse- 
quences of sin, be they ever so terrible. Hence 
we may see why it is that the New Testament 
says little of natural punishments, (although 
these beyond a question await the wicked,) and 
makes mention of them in particular far less fre- 
quently than of positive punishments ; and why, 
in those passages which treat of the punishments 
of hell, such expressions and images are almost 
always employed as suggest and confirm the idea 
of positive punishments. Cf. No. I. of this sec- 
tion ad finem. 

Those, therefore, who consider Jesus to be 
a teacher of truth, in whose mouth there was no 
guile, must necessarily believe also his often re- 
peated declarations on this subject. It is very 
inconsistent in some modern philosophers and 
theologians to a dmi t of positive rewards for the 
pious, and yet deny positive punishments for the 
wicked. We are, indeed, compelled to admit 
positive rewards, because those which are merely 
natural are not sufficient to complete the mea- 
sure of our happiness. If the positive rewards 
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are probable on giounds of reason, how can it be 
said that positive punishments are impossible 
and contradictory? It was, moreover, the pre- 
vailing doctrine among the Jews at the time of 
Christ, that punishments are for the most pait 
positive, and that they affect even the body 
Hence the words of Christ, cnrokkacLi \pvx^v 
Kal crw/ia, Matt. x. 28. For since the impeni- 
tent will be again clothed with a body at the re- 
surrection, this body must participate m their 
punishment, as the body of the righteous will 
participate in their reward. 

As to the question. In what these 'positive or 
corporeal puiiishments will co7isist^ no definite an- 
swer can be drawn from the Bible, because it is 
plainly intended that all the representations made 
of this subject should be understood figuratively 
jiiand by way of comparison — i. e., these punish- 
ments will consist of pains Idee those, e. g , arising 
from fire or from a gnawing worm. We are so 
little acquainted with the state in which we shall 
be hereafter, and with the nature of our future 
body, that no strictly literal representation of 
future punishments could be made intelligible to 
us. Even the place in which the wicked are 
confined will contribute much to their misery, 
also the company of other sinners, and of evil 
spirits — a circumstance particularly mentioned m 
Matt XXV. 41. 

Note — The efforts of those who have endea- 
voured to persuade even the common people and 
the young that no positive divine punishments 
are to be expected in the world to come, have 
ever had a most injurious tendency, as the his- 
tory of all ages will shew. For the deep-rooted 
expectation of such punishments among all na- 
tions has always been a check upon the more 
gross outbreakmgs of sin It was from this ex- 
pectation that the oath derived its sacredness 
and inviolableness. It is often said by Cicero and 
others, that all philosophers, both Greek and 
Roman, are agreed in this, that the gods do not 
punish, deos non nocere. But as soon as this opi- 
nion of the philosophers began to prevail among 
the people, it produced, according to the testi- 
mony of all the Roman writers, the most dis- 
astrous consequences, which lasted for cen- 
turies, No subsequent efforts could ever succeed 
in awakening a fear of divine punishments m the 
minds of the great multitude Hence resulted 
the deplorable degeneracy of the Roman empire. 
Truth and faith ceased, chastity became con- 
temptible, peijury was practised without shame, 
and every species of luxurious excess and of 
cruelty was indulged. To this corruption no 
philosopher was able to oppose any effectual re- 
sistance ; until at length its course was arrested 
by Christianity 

Among Christians themselves such efforts 
have always been followed by similar disastrous 
consequences. 

(1) The papal sale of indulgences, which be- 
came general during the twelfth and the suc- 
ceeding centuries, and especially after the cru- 
sades, had a tendency, in the same way, td 
diminish the fear of positive divme punishments, 
because it was supposed one might purchase 
exemption from theip. The result of this delu- 
sion was equally deplorable in this case as in the 


one before mentioned , the greatest immoralities 
prevailed throughout Christian lands , until this 
evil was arrested by the reformation, and the 
fear and the love of God were both’ awakened 
anew in the hearts of Christians. 

(2) A similar result took place m England in 
the latter half of the seventeenth century, when 
some rationalist philosophers, during the reign of 
Charles II , undertook to emancipate the minds 
of men from the fear of positive divine punish- 
ments. The effect of their efforts is well known 
from history. Frivolity of spirit, immorality, 
sms of impurity, and all the dreadful conse- 
quences of forgetting God, suddenly prevailed 

(3) The principles of these English philoso- 
phers were gradually diffused through France by 
the writings of Voltaire, Diderot, and others , and , 
after 1740, they were also adopted and dissemi- 
nated by some even in Germany. The history 
of our own times shews us sufficiently what has 
been the result of these principles here. 

It IS agreeable to the gospel — it is, indeed the 
very spirit of the gospel, to represent God as Love. 

It IS also right for the evangelical teacher, indeed, 

It is his duty, to preach respecting the infinite love 
of God, especially as it is manifested in Jesus 
Christ. In this his whole heart should live. But 
he must never forget to teach in what order and 
on what conditions alone man becomes sus- 
ceptible of these proofs of the divine favour. The 
gospel itself, though at a loss for words suffi- 
ciently to magnify the infinite love of God, re- 
presents also his penal justice in a light extremely 
terrifying to all who do not fall in with this pre- 
scribed order, and threatens them with the most 
severe and inevitable pumshments m the world 
to come. Both of these views should therefore 
be connected together Cf. the small work 
written by Jacobi, Was soil ich zur Beruhigung 
meiner Seek glauhen ? Was soli ich hojfen bey 
den manmchfaltigen Meinungen der Gelehrten 
1790 , s. 83—96 

III. The Justice and Necessity of the Punishments of 
Hell, the Sins which bring Condemnation in their 
tram , and the different Degi ees of Punishment. 

(1) That there will be punishments in the 
future state has been believed by nearly aU men 
who have reflected impartially upon the world, 
the destiny of man as a moral being, and upon 
the attributes of God. It is obvious to every one 
that the earth is not the theatre of the divine jus- 
tice, and that the lot of man here below is not 
justly apportioned to his moral conduct. The 
greatest criminal often goes unpumshed, and 
hves, perhaps, in external peace and prosperity , 
and the pious, good man is often unrewarded, 
hves in adverse external circumstances, and fre- 
quently is severely persecuted. All this, now, 
appears to contradict our ideas of the divine 
justice, goodness, and wisdom, and makes the 
destination of man an inexphcable nddle. 

As soon, therefore, as men came to believe in a 
future life, and began to reflect upon the dispro- 
portion which now exists between the moral 
character and the happiness of men, the thought 
would naturally suggest itself to their minds that 
the proper theatre of divine justice will be first 
H H 
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opened in the world to come, and that the punish- 
ment of the sinner there may be as confidently 
expected as the reward of the righteous, since in 
this way only can either the justice or goodness 
of God be vindicated. Vide the Article on Pro- 
vidence, especially s. 71, VI., ad finem. Also 
Michaelis, Ueber die Lehre von der Sunde. s 314. 
Such, accordingly, is the uniform representation 
of the New Testament. Vide 2 Thess i. 5, seq. , 
Rom. ii 6, seq. 

(2) Causes of condemnation. According to the 
conceptions of men possessing only a very limited 
and imperfect knowledge of moral things, it is 
only a few of the grosser crimes which are 
punished after death. In proportion as their 
ideas on moral subjects become enlarged and per- 
fected, the number of offences which they regard 
as liable to punishment is increased, and they 
come at length to the just result that every sin 
must be pumshed. Vide s 150, II. 2. And so, 
according to the express doctrine of the New 
Testament, all xrrehgiousness (an ungodly dispo- 
sition, forgetfulness of God, daktsia')^ every 
transgression of the divine precepts, all kinds of 
vice and moral corruption, will be inevitably 
punished in the future world , and this punish- 
ment will be inflicted not only upon those who, 
like Jews and Christians, have the express 
written law of God, but also upon the heathen, 
who have merely the law of nature. Vide Rom. 
u. 6 — 16 ; Gal iv. 8 ; Matt. xxv. 41, seq. , 1 Cor. 
vi. 9 ; 2 Pet ii. 1 — 3. 

Especially is dmarLa or dTrEiOeia represented 
as a cause of condemnatioiL So Mark, xvi. 16, 

“ he that believeth not is condemned.” John, 
hi. 18, and ver. 36, 6 diraOiDv oijK o\f/erai 
^o)7}v, dXV }} opyij Oeov juha Iw’ ahrSv. By this 
unbelief is meant, the deliberate rejection of the 
doctrine of Christ and disobedience to his pre- 
cepts, against one’s better conviction. It includes 
also apostasy from the Christian doctrine when 
it has been once received and acknowledged as 
true j Hebrews, x. 26, 39, Everything therefore 
which draws ^ter it punishment in the future 
world may be comprehended under dwicrrla and 
dvofiia — a criminal disbelief and transgression 
of the divine precepts. Whoever, then, is dwi- 
aroQ or dvojjLog, will be unhappy hereafter, how- 
ever different the degrees of unhappiness may be. 
On the contrary, tt/otic and Evvofiog j^iog (evak- 
tsia) will be followed by blessedness, however 
great the difference in degree may be. It will be 
understood, of course, that among the unbelieving 
who will be punished those are not included who 
have no opportunity to become acquainted with 
the divine will or with the Christian doctrine, or 
who are naturally incapacitated for this ; m short, 
those who do. not believe without any fault of 
their own — e. g., children and many of the hea- 
then. Vide s. 121, 

Note. — As to the number of those who will be 
saved and lost, the Bible says nothing definitely. 
When, on a certam occasion, the question was pro- 
posed to Christ, Whether the number of the saved 
would be small ? he gave an answer, according to 
Luke, xih. 23, seq., of the following import : — 

“ Ask not such questions from an idle curiosity, 
but act as if thou wert alone among many thou- 
sands ” There are, indeed, many who will be i 


saved, (cf ver. 28, 29, and Rev, vii. 9,) but among 
them there will be many whose lot it was sup- 
posed would be different ; and not all of those 
who account themselves the heirs of salvation, 
and are so esteemed by others, will be found in 
this number, ver. 29, 30. It is often distinctly 
affirmed by Christ, that among those who profess 
his name there are many who will not obtain 
eternal life, although he desires to lead all to sal- 
vation E g.. Matt. XX. 16; xxii. 14, “many 
are called, but few are chosen” — i. e., many who 
hear me suffer themselves to be instructed in my 
doctrine, and become externally professors of my 
religion (icXfjroi) , but few, however, belong to 
the number of the chosen saints, the elect, those 
who are well-pleasing in the sight of God, who 
do that which is commanded them, who are what 
they should be. It is the same as to Matt, vii.ii 
13, 14, where Christ shews that the way in which 
many teachers lead the people is not the right 
way for attaining salvation — i. e,, their instruc- 
tion is not true and salutary, although followed 
by the majority of men (latavia) ; the right and 
sure way which he points out meets with less 
approbation (it is narrow and forsaken, trodden 
by few), because it is more difficult and requires 
many sacrifices. For there were at that time but 
few who believed on him, and kept his command- 
ments with the whole heart. 

(3) As there are future punishments, they 
must be different in degree. Vide Morns, p. 298, 
s 9. This might be concluded d priori^ and 
might be reasonably expected from the justice of 
God ; for there are different degrees in sin, and 
one is greater than another ; (vide s. 81, II ,) and 
hence punishments, both natural and positive, 
must be proportionately varied. Now this is the 
uniform doctrine of Jesus and the apostles. The 
more knowledge of the divine will a man has, the 
more opportunity and inducement to avoid sin, 
the greater the incentives to faith and virtue 
which are held up before him, by so much is his 
responsibility increased, and the greater will be 
his punishment if he does not make a faithful 
use of his advantages. “ The servant who knows 
his Lord’s will, and does it not, deserves to be 
beaten with many stripes.” “ To whom much 
is given, of him will much be required-” Matt 
X. 15 ; xxiii. 15 ; Luke, xii. 46. Hence Paul 
says that the heathen who act against the law 
of nature will be punished; but that the Jews 
will be punished more than they, because they 
had more knowledge, and more was given to them. 

But we can go no further than this general 
rule, that this difference of degree will be appor- 
tioned Kard yvtxKTiVt ttiotiv, and ipya. For 
God alone is able rightly to appoint punishments, 
and to fix their degree, since he alone is able by 
his omniscience to determine infallibly the de- 
gree of sin and its ill desert. It may therefore 
be, that many whom we regard as utterly dam^ 
nahle may not in God’s judgment deserve dam- 
nation, or not that degree of it which we award 
them. Others, on the contrary, to whom we 
might adjudge reward, may appear in the eyes of 
God to deserve severe punishment. 
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SECTION CLVn 

DURATION OP PUrURK PUNISHMENTS, REASONS FOR 
AND AGAINST THEIR ETERNAL DURATION. 

Reasons in favour of the Eternal Duiation of Future 
Runishvientsy andwhat is, oi may be, objected against 
these Reasons. 

(1) From the holy scnptures. In the New Tes- 
tament tlie punishments of hell are expressly 
described as eternal In Matt xxv. 41, 46, we 
find TTVp aib)viov and icoXacn^ aioiviog opposed to 
Ibii) aiu)viog' in both of these sentences, therefore, 
must ati^viQQ be taken in the same sense, per 
legem disjimctioms. And so, if in connexion with 
i^m). It means unending, eternal, it must mean the 
#same in connexion with rrvg. In accordance with 
this must other texts be explained ; as where it is 
said respecting the fallen angels, that they are 
hound in dtapol dtdioi, Jude, ver. 6, coll. 2 Pet. 
li 4 ; Rev. xiv. 11 ; oKsOpog aiwvLog, 2 Thess. i. 9 ; 
Mark, ix. 44, 46 ; Rev. xx. 10. So in John, in 36, 
where it is said respecting unbelievers, pevsi r) 
hpyr) 0£oi5 — ovk 5\perai Zoi7)v. In Matt xxvi. 24, 
Christ says respecting Judas, “that it would have 
been better for him never to have been born.” 

With regard to these texts we shall here sub- 
join some observations. 

(a) On the texts m which atojv and aloJVLog 
are used. These are regarded by some as not 
decisive. For and aLuiv are used to denote 

any long duration or period of time. Sometimes 
they refer to the past, and denote ages gone by, 
ancient days, antiquity; thus, rcvkai aloivta, Ps. 
xxiv. 7, 9 ; Irij aloivia, years of antiquity, Ps. 
Ixxvii. 5 ; %p6vot aiuivLoi, Rom. xvi, 25 ; dw 
al6voQ, Acts, lii 21. Sometimes they refer to 
future time, and are applied to everything which 
lasts long, although in time it may come to 
an end, or has come to it already. For the 
Hebrews and other ancient people have no one 
word for expressing the precise idea of eternity. 
Of. s. 20, III., respecting the eternity of God. 
Thus Paul, 2 Cor. iv. 18, opposes aiioviov to 
TTpoaKaipov. Thus btaOrjKT] aiihvioQ is used with 
reference to the Mosaic institute, although it 
came to an end, Ex xxxi. 16 *, the same as to 
LEparda atdjvLog, Num. xxv. 13. 

From this, as some suppose, it follows, that 
KSXaaig alotviog may mean either the pain and 
condemnation ordained by God of old (as Christ 
says, with regard to the blessedness opposed to it, 
that it was TrpoTjroLfiaafikvr], Matt. xxv. 34, 41), 
or misery and happiness long continued, lasting for 
ages, without yet designating a duration abso- 
lutely endless ; or both of these senses may be 
comprehended under this expression. In the in- 
visible world, everything is aioiviov and dtSiov. 
There, according to the conceptions of all nations, 
time is not measured by years and short human 
periods, as it is here in the world, but by long 
periods, by ages. 

To this some add the remark, that irvp and 
KbXaoig aluiviog properly denote the place, the 
kingdom, the residence of the lost — ^the state of 
condemnation ; as paaiXiia Qeov and aidiviog 

denote the place, the abode of the blessed. ^ This 
place, they say, may be eternal, because it will 

never be without occupants, or persons who en- 
dure punishment on account of sin. There will 
always be two different kingdoms, one of happi- 
ness, the other of misery, the distinction between 
which will never be removed, and which can 
never be united But from this it does not fol- 
low that every person who has once been there, 
or suffered punishment, will remain there for 
ever 

(h) As to the phrase, their womi dieth not. See., 
Mark, ix , this, it is said, occurs also in Is. Ixvi. 24, 
with reference to the unhappy fate of the ido- 
latrous Israelites, and is transferred here to the 
punishments of hell, Smee, however, in the for- 
mer case it does not denote an absolute eternity 
of suffering, but only its dreadfulness and long 
continuance, so it is at least possible it may mean 
the same here. And as to the term pevEi in 
John, 111 ., the idea of eternity is still less implied 
in this. As used by John, it may stand for dvai, 
and denote only the certainty anl inevitableness 
of future punishments. 

(c) In the passage with regard to Judas, Matt, 
xxvi , the language employed, it is said, may he 
proverbial and popular, not admitting of a strict 
construction. It is as much as to say, “ such an 
one makes himself extremely miserable; well 
would It be for him had he never been bom 1” 

But those texts in which there is a cle^ con- 
trast between aidviog and KoXaoig auoviog, 

cannot be so easily explained away as some sup- 
pose. And if any one considers them impartially, 
and without attempting to prevent their obvious 
meaning, he will not fail to derive from them, as 
Morns justly observes, (p. 300, ad fi,nem,)^“ idea 
sempitermtatis, non autem hngi temporisl^ For 
since atcovLog in all the other discourses of 

Jesus is understood, without contradiction, to de- 
note a blessed life lasting /or ever, there is no rea- 
son for understanding it differently here. And 
if ^( 07 ] aldvLog here means eternal hje, then, per 
legem disjunctioms, must KoXaoig atdviog denote 
eternal, unending punishment. And the other 
texts relating to this subject must now be ex- 
plained in accordance with these. 

(2) Other arguments d prion have been em- 
ployed in behalf of the eternity of future pumsh- 

ments. ^ ^ 

(a) The guilt {culpa, reatus} of sin, it is said, 
is infinite, and its punishment must therefore be 
the same. The injured majesty of the law^ver 
is infinite, and hence punishment for the injury 
must be infinite too. This argument was em- 
ployed by many- of the schoplmen — e. g., Thomas 
Aquinas, and has also been urged by Mosheim, 
and other modem theologians. 

Answer.— There is no infimtus reatvs pecca- 
torum, nor can the object against which sm is 
committed be made in every case the measure of 

Its criminality or ill desert ; certainly this cannot 
be done with regard to God. Vide s. 81, ad 

finem. ,, .. , 

(5) Every sin is followed, to ajl eternity, by 
injunous consequences to him who commits ^ ; 
as every virtue or good action is foHowed by 
good consequences. The wicked, therefore, must 

be miserable to all eternity, and endnre the punish- 
ment of their sms. ^ ^ , 

Answer.— This is very true, as far as natural 

HH 2 
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punishments, or the natural evil consequences of 
sin, are spoken of And if these aie meant when 
the eternity of future punishments is mentioned, 
then indeed must they he called eternal, since 
something will always be detracted fiom the hap- 
piness of the sinner for his having sinned, even 
if he repents, and all positive punishments are 
removed from him or repealed, as it cannot he 
otherwise than that the natwal consequences of 
sin should always remain Those who have 
sinned will always stand proportionably below 
others in point of happiness, as there are degrees 
both of blessedness and misery. 

Here, however, two things should be remarked 
— first, all the consequences of our actions 
cannot be imputed to us, and so all the evil con- 
sequences of our actions cannot be regarded as 
punishment, especially in case it was impossible 
for us to foresee these consequences, or when we 
sinned unintentionally. Secondly. Divine Provi- 
dence has wisely ordered it, that good and useful 
consequences shall often result even from the 

1 sins ot men. and these consequences are equally 
unending — e g, through the unbelief of the Jews 
the heathen are saved, according to Paul, Rom xi 
This now should be taken into consideration, in 
mitigation of the guilt and punishableness of 
many sms. 

(c) Another argument in behalf of the eternity 
of future punishments is drawn from the scientia 
media Dei Vide s 22, I. With regard to some 
men, God foresaw that if they continued heie 
.upon the earth they would sin without cessation. 
Since now these persons are such, as to their 
whole constitution and disposition, that they 
would go on for ever to sin, they are justly 
punished for ever. This argument was employed 
by Fulgentius and Gregory the great ; and it has 
been again used of late by Drexel, Baumgarten, 
Troschel, and others. 

Answer — ^It cannot he reconciled with our ideas 
of justice that sms which were never actually 
committed should be punished as if they had been 
committed. If a human ruler should punish an 
individual for crimes of which he was never ac- 
tually guilty, but which he knew with certainty 
he would perpetrate if he had means, time, and 
opportumty, it would doubtless be pronounced 
unjust and tyrannical. The fact, too, is very 
questionable, whether there are any men who 
would go on to sin without interruption, in every 
possible situation and under all circumstances m 
which they might he placed m this world. No- 
thing lake this is taught us in the Christian doc- 
trine, According to this, God punishes only rd 
tgya, or d EKaoroc. Rom. ii. 6 , 2 Cor 

V. 10 

(d) The eternity of the punishments of hell is 
inferred by others from the dias to sin, which will 
continually acquire strength in those who are 
lost, and finally make repentance impossible It 
is often seen, even here upon the earth, how 
de^ly this propensity to sin takes root when it 
is long indulged, and how difficult, and indeed 
impossible, repentance becomes. Besides, the 
use of the means of grace is confined to the pre- 
sent life. Hereafter there will he no preaching 
of the word of God, and no sacraments, and the 

giace of God will no longer be theie given to 
bring men to repentance 

Answer. — In these statements there is much 
which is vague and incapable of proof 

First The state of things m the future world 

IS very different fiom the state here. The reason 
why the bias to sin takes such deep root, and vhy 
reformation is so difficult m the present world, 
often lies in the external circumstances by which 
man is surrounded, and which make an irresistible 
impression upon his senses As soon as these 
objects can be lemoved, or the impression which 
they make upon the senses can he weakened, it 

IS seen that reformation becomes more easy. But 
now m the future world the spirits of lost men 
will no longer he surrounded by these external 
objects, which prove so exciting to the senses , so 
that, even if the impression before made upon 
them by these objects should for awhile remain, 
they must still, from the very nature of the hu- 
man soul, become weaker and weaker in the 
absence of these excitements. It would seem, 
therefore, that sometimes, at least, the propensity 
to sm must gradually decrease in the future 
world, especially when we consider that those 
who are lost, being no longer deceived by exter- 
nal and sensible objects, and being no longer 
withdrawn from reflection as when upon the 
earth, will now see and deeply feel the evil con- , 
sequences of sin. 

Secondly, From hence we may conclude, if the 
use of reason is not wholly denied to the damned, 
and if their moral nature is not wholly destroyed, 
that It IS not improbable that even in hell they 
may possibly conceive an abhorrence of sm, and 
renounce their love for it, although the word of 
God IS not there preached, nor the sacraments , 
there administered. Moms, p 301. The know- ' 
ledge which they will carry with them from this 
life into the next cannot be entirely obliterated; j 
nor can it be supposed that God will compel them 
to sin, or so entirely withhold from them his j 
grace that they will not be able to come to the ’ 
knowledge of their sms, and to renounce the pre- 
judice and wickedness cherished during the ! 
present life. For God to do this would be to ' 
punish sm with sin, and to be himself the author 
of new offences. It may be asked, then, whether 
the end of the divine punishments, to promote 
the actual reformation of those upon whom they i 
are inflicted, may not be attained even m the case 
of those who will hereafter be condemned ? 

Thirdly But should any one say that these 
punishments will be so severe, and will cause so 
great pain, that they will rather drive those upon ^ 
whom they are inflicted to despair, distraction, 
or fury, than promote their repentance, he does 
not consider that such a statement can hardly be | 
reconciled with our ideas of the justice and good- i 
ness of God. These ideas do not permit us to j 
suppose that he will punish any one as an offender I 
from whom he himself has withdrawn all oppor- | 
tunity for repentance and all freedom of action, i 
He only can be rightly punished who enjoyed 
freedom, but would not employ the means and 
opportunities for reformation which were offered 
him. 
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I II Arguments for the Fimtenm of Future Punishments, 
and Objections to these Arguments 

Besides what is commonly said to invalidate 
I the prevailing opinion of the eternity of future 
punishments, the follo^\iQg arguments are olten 
employed to support the opinion that they are 
finite in duration These arguments are of very 
unequal weight. 

(1) Arguments fiom the New Testament (a) The 
advocates of this opinion appeal to the declaration 
of Peter, Acts, iii 21, where %pdvoi arroKaraard- 
(7eo)Q TrdvToJv are spoken of, which God had be- 
fore promised by the prophets. This is understood 
by many to denote the future recovery of lost 
spirits and men to a happy condition, which is on 
tins account called restoration (h) The fiuite- 
ness of future punishments is inferred by others 
from the efficacy and universality of the merits 
of Christ, There is no reason, they say, to limit 
the salutary consequences of his work merely to 
the present life. It will continue to be efficacious 
in the future world if man is only willing to re- 
form. Such is the reasoning of many, and they 
refer to 1 Cor xv. 22 — 28, where ^dvaroQ de- 
notes misery and the punishment of sin ; and also 
other texts. 

Answer — ^Erom the New Testament, however, 
no clear argument can be derived in behalf of 
the finite duration of future punishments , for, 

(a) The passage in 1 Cor. xv. treats of death 
in the literal sense, since ^dvarog is there op- 
posed to the resurrection of the dead, and it is 
there expressly said that Christ, in raising the 
dead to life, will conquer this last enemy of the 
human race Cf s 98, ad fin This is therefore 
described as his last great work for the good of 
the human race. And so, judging from this pas- 
sage. one could expect no influence of Christ, or 
of his work for the .good of men, beyond the 
grave. 

(J)) That the passage referred to in Acts in. 
does not relate to this point is beyond all ques- 
tion. Vide Ernesti’s Programm on this text, in 
his “ Opusc. Theol.,’' p 477, seq Cf s 97, ad 
finem. The meaning of this passage is as fol- 
lows : — “ The heavens have received Christ, or 
retain him within themselves, as long as (dxpi£ 
ov) the happy period of the New Testament conii- 
nuesT He will not come again to found an 
earthly kingdom. In ver. 20, these xpovoi anro- 
KaraardKreojg rravTiov are called icatpot 
arro Kupiov, and in Heb. ix. 10, Kaipog diopOio- 
cr£(t)g. Thus it is said in Matt xvii, 11, "HXiag 
(;i. e.f John) dTTOKaracrTTja&i wdvra, where the 
phrase -is taken from the Sept. Version of Mai. 
IV 6. Xldvra refers to everything which needs 
reformation m religious affairs, and to everything 
which IS predicted by the prophets. Cf. Moms, 
p. 301 

(c) Norisjhere in the discourses of Jesus a 
single passage which encourages the hope that 
there will he a termination of future punishments. 
Cf., e g , Luke, xvi. ^ 

(2) Arguments from reason for the finite dura- 
tion of future punishments. The principal of 
these are drawn from our ideas of the divine at- 
tributes, the goodness^ wisdom, justice of God 


How can it he reconciled with these attributes, it 
IS asked, that God should make so large a number 
of his rational creatures for ever miserable ? How 
can God, who is love itself, punish his creatures 
eternally because they have lived afew years only 
in a thoughtless, wicked, and irrational manner ? 
This seems to be wholly disproportionate Again 
it is asked, how could God create beings whose 
eternal misery he foresaw ? 

To these questions it may be replied, 

(a) That although the views expressed in 
them are in general true, yet our limited under- 
standing is unable to determine, in particular 
cases, what is to he expected from the divine 
goodness, wisdom, and justice, and what is accor- 
dant with these attributes, and what otherwise. 
And so, although it may appear to us to he 
agreeable to the goodness and the other attri- 
butes of God to put a period to the punishments 
of hell, still It does not follow that he must ne- 
cessarily, or will actually do this. Did we not 
see It to he a fact, that God has created a world 
in which there is so much physical and moral 
evil, we should proceed to argue, on this prin- 
ciple, that It would be inconsistent with his per- 
fections to give such a world existence, and 
should think that we had reasoned conclu- 
sively. 

(o) Again ; in reply to the above questions it 
may he said, that God does not look merely at 
single individuals, but has respect to the whole 
of his creation, and that he must prefer the wel- 
fare of the whole to that of a few The offender 
himself may not always he benefited by the di- 
vine punishments visited upon him, but his ex- 
ample may yet serve for the warning of others, 
and thus conduce to their good. Cf Rom ix. 17, 
22. Thus the eternal punishments inflicted 
upon* some may perhaps serve, through all eter- 
nity, to deter from sms many other beings in the 
boundless empire of God — good angels, and men 
redeemed, and perhaps still other classes of 
beings not belonging to this world. By this 
punishment, thereiore, a good may be done for 
many which will overbalance tbe evil inflicted 
on a few. The subject is exhibited by Michaelis 
lu this light m his work, “ Vou der Sunde,” s. 
325, seq. Plato, in his Gorgias, near the end, 
ascribes a similar thought to Socrates , “ he be- 
lieved that the irreclaimable part of mankind 
would be eternally punished, as TrapadeiyiiaTa, 

I tva dXXot opihvTsg, tpo^ovpevoc (SEXrLovg yevwv- 
rat ” There is much probability in this thought. 

' The force of it, however, some endeavour to in- 
I validate, by saying that it is conceiving of God 
too narrowly, and too much after the manner of 
men. God cannot he wanting in other means by 
which this object could be more easily and surely 
attained. Again , it is very much to be doubted 
whether the example of persons condemned to 
eternal punishment would have such a powerful 
effect upon all, and actually deter them from sin. 
This effect is not certainly produced upon many 
here in this world, who believe most confidently 
m the eternity of future punishments. More- 
over, it is an imperfection belonging to human 
legislators and rulers, and not therefore to be 
transferred to the supreme legislator, that the 
punishments inflicted by them often serve merely 
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for the warning of others, and cannot secure the 
reformation of those who are punished. Vide 
s. 31, No 2, respecting the positive justice of 
God 

SECTION CLVni 

EBSULT DRAWN PROM COMPARING AND EXAMINING 

THE DIFFERENT ARGUMENTS FOR AND AGAINST 

THE ETERNAL DURATlOlJ OP FUTURE PUNISHMENT, 

AND A SKETCH OP THE HISTORY OP THIS DOCTRINE 

I Result of the Reasom for and against this 
Doctrine 

(1) There is not a single text m the New 
Testament, either in the discourses of Christ or 
iu the writings of the apostles, which clearly au- 
thorizes the hope of an entire and universal re- 
moval of all future punishments , but exactly the 
opposite of this sentiment is expressly affirmed 
in many passages. Vide s 157, I 1, and 11 1. 

(2) The following remarks, drawn partly 
from scripture and partly from reason, may 
serve to illustrate and confirm what we are 
taught in the Bible respecting the duration of 
punishment in the future world There are two 
kinds of punishment which the wicked will be 
made to suffer— viz , 

(а) Natural punishment As every action 
morally good is followed by endless good conse- 
quences to him who performs it, so it is with 
every wrong action. This is founded in the 
wise constitution of things which God himself 
has established. When, therefore, natural pu- 
nishments are spoken of, it is obvious to reason 
how an eternal duration of them may he affirmed. 
Indeed, reason cannot conceive it to be other- 
wise, since there is no promise of God, either m 
the holy scriptures or elsewhere, that the natural 
evil consequences of sms once committed will 
ever cease. In order to this there must he some 
incomprehensible miracle performed, and this 
God has not promised to do. Hence, as far as 
natural punishments are concerned, their eternal 
duration may he affirmed, both on grounds of 
scripture and reason. Cf s, 157, 1 2. 

(б) Positive punishments. With regard to these 
we may conceive that they may be removed ; 
indeed, much can be said, on grounds of reason, to 
render this opinion probable. To hope that God 
would remove the positive punishments of sins, 
in case the sinner, even in the future life, should 
come to the knowledge of himself, and truly re- 
pent, would seem to he agreeable to the divine 
goodness and justice- That the repentance of 
the sinner in the future world is absolutely im- 
possible is not taught m the scriptures. Vide s. 
157, 1, 2, colL s. 63, II. Note, respectmg the fallen 
angels. And that even these miserable beings 
are by no means wholly excluded from the active 
proofs of the gooduess and justice of God is evi- 
dent from the fact that the Bible expressly 
teaches that the lot of some of the damned will 
be more light and tolerable than that of others. 
Vide Matt xi. 22, 24 , x 15 ; Luke, xii 48. The 
phiase KokaaiQ aiujviog may perhaps relate there- 
fore merely to the natural punishments of sm, 
and not to the positive. Still it cannot he shewn 
that this phrase does and must refer exclusively 
to these natural punishments, and it is still pos- 


sible that both these kinds of punishment may be 
comprehended in its meaning. In short, no ar- ; 
guments which are merely philosophical furnish I: 
anything more than a certain degree of proha- J 
bility on this subject ; they cannot enable us to ' 
decide anything definitely with regard to it. We 
know too little what the positive punishments of 
the future world will be, to speak decidedly with 
regard to them. Where the object is unknown 
to us, we cannot pronounce decidedly that the 
predicate of eternal duration may not be applied 
to them. But allowing that positive punishments 
may be wholly removed from one who may have 
actually repented, still the natural evil conse- 
quences of sm will not therefore, of necessity, 
come to an end. These may, indeed, become 
more light and tolerable to one who has repented, 
but even such an one can never he happy in the 
same degree as another who has never sinned. 
Such an one will always stand on a lower point 
of happiness than others, and there will always 
he a great gulf fixed between him and them. 

(3) The wisdom which Christ and his apos- 
tles always shewed in exhibiting this doctrine 
should he imitated by all Christian teachers. In 
our practical instructions we should never in- 
dulge in speculations, or suffer ourselves to enter 
upon the investigation of learned questions which 
the unpractised cannot understand, and will but 
too easily misconstrue and pervert. Even the 
distinction between natural and positive punish- 
ments cannot be made perfectly plain to the un- 
learned ; and hence it is never insisted upon in 
the sacred scriptures ; and that positive punish- 
ments will ever wholly cease m the future world 
can be shewn incontrovertibly neither from the 
Bible nor any other source. It is moreover im- 
possible to prevent the doctrine of the finite 
duration of futuie punishments, let it be stated 
ever so guardedly, from being perverted in va- 
rious ways by the great mass of mankind, to 
their own injury 

Let the teacher, therefore, adhere to the simple 
doctrine of the Bible ; the more so, considering 
how little we know of the future world, and how 
liable we are, through our ignorance, to mistake 
Had more full disclosures on this subject been 
necessary or useful for us in the present hfe, 
they would have been given to us by God either 
through nature, or direct revelation, or in both 
these ways. But since he has not seen fit to do 
this, let the Chnstian teacher exhibit faithfully 
and conscientiously that only which Christ and 
the apostles taught on this subject, without either 
addmg anything to their testimony, or diminish- 
ing aught from it. 

Note. — Some modern writers, “who admit that 
eternal pumshments are threatened in the Bible, 
but who are unable to reconcile this doctrine 
with their preconceived philosophical or theolo- 
gical principles, have hit upon the thought that 
God has merely threatened these eternal punish- 
ments, in order to deter men more effectually 
from sin, and to sustain more firmly the autho- 
rity of his law ; but that it depends upon himself 
to what degree he will fulfil his threatenings. 

In executing the sentence, he can and will, it is 
said, abate something from the severity of the 
pumshment threatened. So thought Tillotson, in 
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i his Sermon on the Pains of Hell. And this view 
has appeared not improbable to many German 
[; theologians— e. g , Bushing, Bahrdt, (inhis‘'Dog- 
1 matik,”) Less, and others, 
i But such a supposition is unworthy of God 

j Human legislators do, indeed, in consequence of 
their weakness, sometimes resort to such expe- 
dients, in order to sustain the authority of their 
laws Still such measures, even among men, are 
generally followed by injurious consequences, 
and are rarely adopted except by weak princes. 
But with regard to God, who is faithful and true, 
such a supposition is incongruous Nor does he 
need any such expedients, since he cannot want 
for means to effect this object, without going 
contrary to his veracity. Besides, the whole 
strength and efficacy of all the threatenmgs con- 
nected with the divine laws would by this sup- 
position be diminished. For men are always in- 
clined enough to believe that they shall not, after 
all these threatenmgs, be dealt with so strictly 
and severely, because they have been accustomed 
to see some abatement of the penalty annexed to 
human laws, when it comes to be inflicted. But 
against so hurtful a mistake the holy scriptures 
labour with the greatest earnestness, and every- 
where insist upon the doctrine of the divine vera- 
city, and the unfailing fulfilment of the divine 
threatenmgs ; e. g , Heb. iv, 12, 13. 

II Sketch of the Htstory of this Docirme among 
Christians. 

Cf. Burnet, De Statu Mortuorum et Resurgen- 
tmm , also, J. A. Dietelmair, Hist. Antiquior 
Comment!' Fanatici de aTTOKCLraardctoicnQ "Trav^ 
rwv; Altorf, 1769, 8vo; and Cotta, Histona 
succincta Dogmatis de Poenarum Infernalium 
Duratione , Tuhmg. 1774. 

(1) We are not to expect any deeply-leaped 
and philosophical investigations and distinctions, 
with regard to this subject, from the simplicity 
of the earliest Christian period. The teachers 
were then contented with the simple doctrine of 
the apostles which has been already exhibited, 
and they made use of this with the most happy 
success in their didactic and hortatory discourses. 
Afterwards, since the second century, when they 
began to mingle the philosophy of the schools 
with Christianity, they fell into speculation upon 
this doctrine Some undertook to define the idea 
of aiJovLOQ more accurately, and to shew that it 
does not necessarily imply punishments which are 
strictly unending. Others msisted upon the literal 
meaning of this term, and would have it taken in 
its strictest sense. Thus two parties were formed. 
These might perhaps have found some points of 
union, or at least of approximation, if they had 
properly considered the distinction between nd- 
tuTcd and positive punishments But no traces of 
this distinction can be found in most of the an- 
cients , certainly they did not see it, and all the 
consequences which can he derived from it, with 
sufficient distinctness 

(2) The doctrine that the pains of hell are 
finite m duration was first clearly taught by some 
of the Christian teachers of the Alexandrine 
school in the second century. They obviously 
derived their mode of representation from the 
principles of the Platonic philosophy. Plato re- 

garded punishments merely as medicinal^ designed 
to effect the cure of the disorders of men. He 
supposed that all spirits and souls not wholly 
irreclaimable would be morally purified and reno- 
vated by means of punishments, and would in 
this way attain to happiness , which, however, 
would be very different as to its degree. But 
still he, as well as Socrates, believed in the un • 
ending punishment of the irreclaimable. Cf. 
s. 150. 

Even m Clement of Alexandria we find a clear 
exhibition of these Platonic ideas. Cf Strom. 

4 and 6. But Ongen, in the third century, taught 
still more plainly, diroKaTacTamv daifiovioov Kai 
daatwv dvOpeuTTwj/, and TTpo a icaipov dvai 
KoXccffLv affstuiv dv9p(jj'7r(fiVy and endeavoured to 
establish this doctrine by many arguments. In 
the works of his which are still extant, there are 
passages which are clearly of this import — e, g., 
m his works, “ Contra Celsum,” v. 15 , “ De 
Principiis,” ii, 5. Homil. 19, in Jerem., and 
Athanasius and other ancient writers, are agreed 
that he taught this doctrine Some modem 
writers have undertaken to dispute this, though 
without suffeient reason.* Origen was followed 
in this doctrine by many of the learned Grecian 
fathers — e g., Diodorus of Tarsus, Theodore of 
Mopsuestia, and others of the school of Origen. 
Even in the Latin church this opinion was widely 
disseminated in the fourth century, as we learn 
from Augustine and Hieronymus, 

But in opposition to these, the doctrine of the 
eternity of future punishments was aflfirmed by other 
equally distinguished teachers — e. g., Gregory of • 
Nazianzum, Basilius, John of Constantinople, 
and among the Latins, by Hieronymus, Augus- 
tine, and others. Even in the fourth century 
Origen and his adherents were severely re- 
proached on account of this and other doctrines 
which had been already freely circulated At 
length the ecclesiastical anathema was pronounced 
upon this doctrine. Among the opponents of 
the school of Ongen and of their doctrine on this 
subject, Theophihis of Alexandria, in the fourth 
and fifth centuries, was especially distinguished. 
The doctrine of Origen was therefore condemned 
by the fourth council at Carthage, in the year 
398, and afterwards by many other councils, and 
in opposition to it the doctrine of the eternity of 
future punishment was established as the faith of 
the church. 

(3) Still the doctrine of the limited duration of 
future punishment has never wanted defenders. 
Even during the dark ages and among the school- 
men there were some who took this ground, espe- 
cially Scotus Erigena in the ninth century, and 
the Abbot Raynaldus in the twelfth. But the 
great majority of teachers during this period held 
fast to the opposite opinion, and endeavoured to 
confirm it by new arguments ; so, e. g., Thomas 
Aquinas and others. 

But this doctrine of the limited duration of 
future punishment fell into very ill repute in the 
Western church, on account of its being professed 
by some of the enthusiastic and revolutionary 

* [Neander, while he concedes that Ongen taught this 
doctrine, thmlcs it is one of those points respecting which 
his opinion afterwards changed Cf Neander, AUg 
Kirch. Gesch b i Abth in. s 1098 — Tb ] 1 1 
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parties in the sixteenth century, (e. g., by the 
Anabaptists,) and from its being intimately con- 
nected with their expectations and schemes. The 
mere profession of the doctrine came to he re- 
garded as implying assent to the other extrava- 
gances of these paities, and as the signal for 
rebel hon Hence it is rejected in the symbolical 
books of the Lutheran church as an Anabaptisti- 
cal doctrine , Augs. Confess. Art. xvii. In the 
form m which this doctrine was held by these 
sects it deserves the most unmingled disappro- 
bation Again, among the ill-famed Christian 
free-thinkers — e g, & Socinians — there were 
some who professed it In modem times it has 
been the same. This doctrine has been advo- 
cated in the protestant church both by men who 
have stood in suspicion of enthusiasm, (e. g., Pe- 
terson, Lavater, and others,) and by some of the 
free-tlunkers m philosophy and theology, al- 
though for very different causes, and on very 
different grounds, by these two classes 

The prmcipal advocates of the common opinion 
on this subject, in modern times, are, Mosheim, 
in the Appendix to his Sermons ; and among the 
philosophers, Leibnitz, Baumgarten in his Hog- 
matik and Vindicise Pcenarum .Eternarum , 
Halle, 1742 Schubert, Vernunftige Gedanken 
von der Endlichkeit der Hollenstrafen, 3te Aufg 
Jena, 1750 , Heinr. Meme, Gate Sache der Lehre 
von der unendlichen Dauer der Hollenstrafen, 
Helmstadt, 1748 ; Schlitte, Ueberlegung der bei- 
derseitiger Grunde fur und wider die unendliche 
Ungluckseligkeit der Verbrecher, &c Cf. also 
Michaelis, Von der Sunde, &c. 

The prmcipal advocates of the doctrine of the 
limited duration of future punishments are, Soner, 
(in an acute philosophical work, to which Leib- 
, nitz replied; vide Lessing’s Beytrage zur Ge- 
i schichte und Literatur, Ir Beytr., Braunschweig, | 
1773, s. 201 ;) Eberhard, Apologie des Sokrates, 
th. 1 . and li. , Gruner, Theol Dogm p. 636 ; 
Basedoyv, Philalethie, s. .639 , Steinbart, System, 
u. s. w. A work entitled Ueber die Strafe der 
Verdammten und der en Hauer , Leipzig, 1782 , is 
composed with much reflection. The arguments 
on both sides are examined, and a middle course 
between them is chosen. Some have supposed 
that the wicked, after enduring the punishments 
of hell for a season, will be at last annihilated, 
and have called this mortem cetemam. Vide 
s. 151, ad finem. But accordmg to scriptural 
usage, ^avcLTQQ^ or oXeQqoq atcjivioQ, or dsvTSpog, 
is not annihilation, hut eternal condemnation. 


ON ETERNAL BLESSEDNESS. 


SECTION CLIX. 

INTRODUCTION TO THIS DOCTRINE, AND EXPLANA- 
TION OF THE SCRIPTURAL PHRASEOLOGV WITH 
REGARD TO IT 

I. Grounds for erpectmg a happier life keieaftet 

That a more happy life is to he expected after 
death appears, even on grounds of reason, in a 
high degree probable, if either the present state of 


human life is considered, or the attributes of 
God, his goodness, justice, and wisdom. Cf. the 
arguments m behalf of the immortality of the 
soul, s 149. Man and his destination are the 
most insolvahle riddle, if be has received exist- 
ence merely for the present life. And this riddle 
can he explained only on the supposition that the 
period of man’s existence extends beyond the 
grave, and that there will properly begin the 
happy state where the pious will reap the fruits 
of what they have sown. 

The destination of man, as a moral being, is, ho- 
liness and proportionate happiness. As to holmess 
or moral perfection, it is and remains extremely 
defective during the present life , and even those 
who make the greatest advances in moral excel- 
lence still fall very far short of that high stan- 
dard which IS set up before them and which their 
own inmost feeling tells them they ought to at- 
tain. And as to happiness, it must be confessed 
that no one in the present life is perfectly happy, 
either as to body or soul, although there is im- 
planted m all by the Creator a disposition to seek 
for happiness, and an inextinguishable thirst to 
enjoy it. But how scanty and miserable is the 
satisfaction of this desire m the present life, even 
with those who in the judgment of others are 
enviably happy ’ Beautifully and faithfully is 
this described in Ecclesiastes — a book which con- 
tains the true philosophy of life. 

It IS true, indeed, that agreeable sensations, 
both bodily and spiritual, are enhanced in their 
value and charm by being connected with un- 
pleasant sensations, if the unpleasant only go 
before, and the pleasant follow after. Thus to 
the convalescent man, after he has endured great 
sufferings in his sickness, the mere cessation of 
pain is an exquisite delight, while to those who 
have felt none of these suffenngs it is no source 
of pleasure. But an order exactly the reverse is 
common in the life of men here upon the earth. 
The most cheerful time is that of youth , then we 
have the full power and bloom of life. The older 
we grow, the more we become entangled in busi- 
ness, burdened with cares, oppressed with griefs 
and distresses, infirmities of body and mind, 
perhaps with poverty and disgrace. How sad 
were the lot of man if he had no future and hap- 
pier life to expect I 

How many men are born with intellectual 
faculties and powers which they can never fully 
develop here, either because they die early or 
are wholly destitute of the means and opportuni- 
ties for development and cultivation. Now if 
existence ceases with death, this sum of powers 
is wholly lost. But since our Creator does not 
give us even our bodily powers in vain and for no 
end, how much less can he have imparted the 
higher intellectual and especially moral faculties 
without design ! 

It IS no wonder, therefore, that the expectation 
of a more happy state after the present life has, 
as It were, forced itself so universally upon re- 
flecting men. But equally universal and equally 
well grounded is the hope of an unending con-' 
tinuance of this future happy state, For if it is 
not to contmue for ever it ceases to he a truly 
happy condition To foresee the end of a state 
1 of bliss would be of itself enough to disturb the 





happiness which we might for a time possess, 
and to embitter its enjoyment; and when it should 
actually come to an end, it would leave us far 
, more miserable than we were before we had ex- 
I perience of this blessedness. For one who is 
born and brought up poor and in a state of ser- 
vitude will not feel his situation to be so mi- 
serable and oppressive as a rich or great man, 
who IS cast down from his elevation and brought 
into the same condition, will find it to be. 

Great and inestimable, therefore, is the merit 
of Jesus Christ in giving to this doctrine of an 
eternal blessedness beyond the grave that firm- 
ness and certainty which it cannot receive from 
arguments of reason, by which it can be rendered 
only probable ; and also m referring everything, 
as he does, to this future life. Vide John, xx. 28 , 

1 John, li. 25; Kom. li 7, and s 148. Except 
for Christ we should have no satisfying certainty 
to hft us above all doubt. But now this doctrine 
is placed in the most intimate connexion with the 
history of his person, since he always represents 
himself as the one through whom we attain to 
the possession of this eternal happiness, and in 
whose society we shall enjoy it. Cf. the sections 
above cited, also s. 120, II. 

II. Natui e and Names of Future Blessedness 

On this subject we have no very clear and de- 
finite knowledge, nor can we have in the present 
life. Men, indeed, usually conceive the joys of 
heaven to be the same as, or at least to resemble, 
the pleasures of this world ; and each one hopes 
to obtain with certainty, and to enjoy in full mea- 
sure, beyond the grave, that good which he holds 
most dear upon earth — those favourite employ- 
1 ments or particular delights which he ai'dently 
longs for here, but which he can seldom or never 
enjoy in this world, or in the enjoyment of which 
he has never been fully satisfied. Hence rude 
men, living only in the indulgence of their pas- 
sions and appetites, have always expected to find 
in heaven the uninterrupted enjoyment of sensual 
delights of every kind The indolent man, or 
one who is exhausted by severe labour, regards 
rest and freedom from employment as the highest 
good, and places the chief blessedness of heaven 
in this. But one who reflects soberly on this 
subj-ect will easily see that the happiness of hea- 
ven must be a very different thing from earthly 
happiness. This last is of such a nature as to be 
soon followed by disgust and satiety. "We should 
be very unhappy, if we should live for ever in the 
richest profusion of the highest earthly debghts 
and joys, even could we continue in perpetual 
and never-fadmg youth. For all earthly joys 
and delights of which we know anything by ex- 
perience, are of such a nature that after they have 
been enjoyed for a short time they lose their re- 
lish, and then follows satiety. Experience daily 
confirms the truth of what is said by the preacher, 
that everything upon earth is vanity and vexation 
of spirit. If it were appointed to us in our pre- 
sent condition to live for ever upon the earth, m 
the full enjoyment of all it can afford to please 
and charm, our lot were indeed pitiable. Had 
we tasted all possible earthly pleasures, and were 
there none now left which could attract us by 


their novelty, satiated with a joyless life we 
should wish ourselves dead, and even this wish, 
to our sorrow, would remain unsatisfied; even 
that rest, or rather indolence and torpidity, which 
is so highly praised and so ardently longed for by 
some drones, would, long continued, render us 
perfectly miserable, and at length become wholly 
intolerable. 

Cicero very justly remarks, that the blessed 
gods, according to the notion which the Epicu- 
reans entertamed of them, could not possibly be 
happy, bemg without employment, and having 
nothing to think of, through all eternity, except 
belle est mihi. Hence the bliss and joys of the 
future world must be of an entirely different kind 
from what is called earthly joy and happiness, if 
we are there to be truly happy for ever. 

But since we have no distinct conceptions of 
those joys which never have been and never will 
be experienced by us here in their full extent, 
we have of course no words m our language to 
express them, and cannot therefore expect any 
clear description of them, even in the holy scrip- 
tures Cf. Morus, p. 298, s. 7, ad finem, and 
p. 299, note 1. Hence the Bible describes this 
happiness sometimes in general terms designating 
Its greatness, (as Romans, viii. 18 — 22 , 2 Cor 
IV. 17, 18,) and sometimes by various beautiful 
images and figurative modes of speech, borrowed 
from everything which we know to be attractive 
, and desirable. 

The greater part of these images were already 
common among the Jewish contemporanes of 
Christ, but Christ and his apostles employed th^m 
m a purer sense than the great multitude of the 
Jews. The Orientalists are rich m such figures. 
They were employed by Mohammed, who car- 
ried them, as his manner was, to an extravagant 
excess, but at the same time said expressly that 
they were mere figures, although many of his 
followers afterwards understood them literally, 
as has been often done in a similar way by many 
Christians. If all which is figurative is taken 
away, the main idea which is left is that of great 
felicity, which, as it is expressly said, will tran- 
scend all our expectations and conceptions. Vide 

I John, 111 . 2 ; Col. in. 3, ripCjv tceKpUTTrai. 
The passage 1 Cor. ii. 9, eye hath not seen, ear hath 
not heard, &c., (which is taken from Isa, Ixiv 4,) 
does not properly relate to this subject. Judging 
from ver. 7, 8, the subject here treated of is the 
Christian doctrine, which was before unknown, 
and which is not the product of human inven- 
tion. Still the whole passage leads to this, that 
God made these extraordinary provisions through 
Christ, in order to bring us to the enjoyment of 
an unspeakable bliss Cf. also 1 Cor. xiii. 2 

The following are among the principal names 
of future happiness, both literal and figumtiye . 

(1) The literal appellations. Zujr}, ahhwoQf 
which, according to Hebrew usage, signifies, a 
happy life, vita vere vitalis, ^ eternal well-being 
Hence the term bpyi) Oeou is opposed to it 
e g,, John, 111 16, 36 , also tcardicgmQ, KoXacrig, 
K r.\. Ao^a, SS^a Geow, reward, Rom. n, 7; 
V. 3. 'AcpOapaia, bo^a, ripr) ical &(p9af}(7ia, Rom. 

II 7 , and ver. 10. Ai(hvtov pagog oostjCs 

an eternal reward of full weight, 2 Cor iv. 17. 
2wr?jpta, GoiTTfipia acomog, Heb. v. 9, &c. 
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(2) Figurative representations. Among these is 
the Txomeiheaven. The abode of the departed samts 
is a place -which, to us who live upon the earth, 
and while we remain here, is invisible and inac- 
cessible, beyond the bound of the visible world, 
and entirely separated from it ; there they live 
in the highest well-being, and in a nearer con- 
nexion with God and Christ than here below 
This place and state cannot be designated by 
any more fit and brief expression than that which 
is found m almost every language — ^viz, heaven; 
this, therefore, is frequently employed by the sa- 
cred writers. It is there that the highest sanc- 
tuary or temple of God is situated — i. e , it is 
there where the omnipresent God reveals himself 
most gloriously. That, too, is the abode of the 
higher spiritual creation of God. Thither was 
Christ translated , he calls it the house of his Fa- 
thevy and says that he has there prepared an 
abode for his followers, John, xiv. 2, coll. s. 23, 
IL, and s. 97, II. 

This place was never conceived of in ancient 
tunes, as it has been by some modern writers, as 
a particular planet, or world, but as the wide ex- 
panse of heaven, high above the atmosphere, or 
starry heaven ; hence it is sometimes called the 
third heaven, as being neither the atmosphere 
nor starry heaven. Vide 2 Cor xii. 2. The re- 
mark of Morus IS good, p 297, note 4, “ Illud in 
coelo esse, magis indicat statum conditionemque 
hominis, quam locum certum.” 

Another figurative name is paradise, taken 
from the abode of the first man in his innocence. 
Vide vol. i. s. 52, ad finem. From this it is 
transferred to the abode of the blessed. Luke, 
xxui 43 , 2 Cor. xii. 4 ; Rev. ii 7 ; xxii. 2. 

Again : this place is called the heavenly Jeru- 
salem (iTTovgavLog, Kaivi], ?) dvw) , because the 
earthly Jerusalem was the capital city of the 
Jews, the place of the royal residence, and the 
seat of the divine worship, Gal iv. 26 , Heb. 
XU 22 ; Rev lu, 12. BaortXeta ovgavSiv, or Beov, 
Matt XXV, 34 ; James, li. 5; ^aaiXEia irrovga- 
VLOQ and aloiVLog, 2 Tim. iv. 18 ; 2 Pet. i. 11 ; 
(TvptaaLkEveiv rig Xgiarig, 2 Tim. ii. 12 — ^i. e., to 
be distingmshed, honoured, and happy, as he is, — 
to enjoy royal felicity. Cicero says, turn nos 
regnare videhamur. The stoics say, omnem sapi- 
, entem regnare. RXiypovo/itcr and /cXiypof, (accord- 
ing to the Heb. iin; and hm, possidere, to attain 
to possession,) the possessing and fully enjoying 
happiness, as the ancient Israelites did Palestine. 
Hence KkTjgovopia rtrrignpevt] Iv ovgavdlg, 1 Pet 
i. 4 ; Heb. ix. 15. To sit down at table with 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob— \ e., to share with 
the pious of antiquity in the joys of salvation ; 
to he in Abraham's bosom^i. e., to sit next to 
Abraham, Luke, xvi. 22, Matt viii. 11. Vide 
Wetstein, ad h. L Sat^arLopog, or dviXTravaLg, 
dveciQ, Heb. iv. 10, 11, where it denotes the hap- 
piness of pious Christians, both m this life and 
that to come, ^rz^avog hiKaioavvTiQ, the reward 
of piety, 2 Tim. iv. 8 ; Phil. in. 14. 

(3) As to the abode of perfected and happy 
men after the judgment, when their souls will be 
again united with their bodies, the opinions of men 
I have been very different It is of chief importance 
to notice that it is always described in the New 


Testament as a very delightful and happy place.* 
Moreover, the apostles teach distinctly that this 
earth, after the present state of things is ended, 
will be renewed, and fitted for the ordinary resi- 
dence of those whose souls will be again united 
with their bodies, in short, of the saints who will 
be raised Vide 2 Pet. in 13, where he speaks 
of a new heavens and a new earth. Hence it is 
said in the Apocalypse, that the New Jerusalem 
in heaven (i e,, the abode of the departed souls 
of the pious) will, after the resurrection, (when 
their souls will he again united with the body,) 
be let down (Kard&aLvsLv) to the earth, (now re- 
newed and beautified.) Rev. xxi. 1, seq., colL 
Rom viii. 18, seq. 

SECTION CLX 

WHAT DO REASON AND SCRIPTURE TEACH AND DEAD 
' US TO EXPECT, IN A GENERAL VIEW, AS TO THE 

REAL NATURE OP FUTURE BLESSEDNESS? 

The sum of what we are taught by reason and 
scripture on this point may be comprehended 
under the three following particulars : — (a) We 
shall hereafter he entirely freed from the suffer- 
mgs of this life , (b) Our future blessedness will 
be a continuation of the happiness of this life , 
(c) But it will also be increased by the addition 
of many new joys, which stand in no natural or 
necessary connexion with our preceding condi- 
tion m this life. 

I, Entire Freedom from the Svffenng’i and Adversi- 
ties of this Present Earthly Life 

This is often expressed in the Bible by words 
which denote rest, repose, refreshment, alter per- 
forming labour and suffering af&iction — e. g., 
dvEaig, dvcLiraving, aattanapSg, (not inactivity, 
entire freedom from employment, or indolence ; 
vide s. 159 ;) vide 2 Thess. i. 7, “God will give 
to you, who are troubled, dveaiv. Heb. iv. 9, 1 1 ; 
Rev. XIV. 13, “they rest from their labours,” 
where nottoi, like labores, signifies molestice, afflic- 
tions, and not employments. Cf. Morns, p. 299, 
n. 1. Cf. also Rev. vii. 17, “God shall wipe 
away all tears from their eyes.” 

This exemption from the evils of the pre- 
sent life includes, according to the New Testa- 
ment, 

(1) Deliveranoe from the earthly body, the 
seat of the lower principles of our nature and of 
our sinful corruption, and the cause of so many i 
evils and sufferings, 2 Cor. v. 1, 2 ; 1 Cor. xv. 
Vide s. 153. 

(2) Entire separation from the society of wicked 
and evil-disposed persons, who in various ways 
injure the righteous man, and embitter bis life on 
earth, 2 Tim. iv. 18, gvirerai pe utto Travrhg 
egyov irovrjgov, (i. e , men who do evil.) It is 
hence accounted as making a part of the felicity 
of Christ in heaven that he is there separated 
from sinners, (K£%wptcr/x£voe,) Heb. vii. 26. 

(3) Everything here upon the earth is incon- 
stant, and subject to perpetual change ; and in- 
capable of satisfying our expectations and desires. 
Everything is vanity. Even the pleasures and 
joys of this life are of such a nature that they lead 
to satiety and disgust when they are long conti- 
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ijHc i. Vide s. 159. But in the world to come it 
be different The bliss of the saints will 
continue without interruption or change, without 
fear of termination, and without satiety ; — ark^a- 
voQ afiiavroQ, dndpavrog, a ctovm ever 

new and beautiful^ in opposition to the fading 
crowns of earthly victors ; 1 Pet. i. 4 ; v 10 ; 
2 Cor. iv. 16, 18 , Luke, xx. 36 ; 1 John, iii. 2, 
et passim. From hence it is also manifest that 
the joys of the pious in the future world will be 
capable of a constant increase, an ever-progres- 
sive enlargement For everything uniform and 
stationary produces satiety and disgust In the 
heavenly world, then, there will be no sameness 
and stagnant uniformity of joy. 

Note — The question is here asked, whether 
the pious, in the future world, will be entirely 
delivered from natural depravity, or the prepon- 
derance of sense over reason? Whether their 
obedience to God, and their virtue, will be so 
entirely confirmed that they will be for ever free 
from all danger of sinning ? If we would agree 
\^with the holy scriptures we must answer this 
^question in the affirmative The whole analogy 
of Christian doctrine implies that this will be so ; 
and so clearly that it does not need any further 
proof. That the state of the saint in the future 
world will be one of secure and confirmed holi- 
ness may also be deduced incontrovertibly from 
the doctrine of the perfectionment and ennobling 
of the body. The seat of carnal appetite and of 
sin is in the earthly and mortal body ; and from 
this we shall then be freed, and shall possess, like 
Christ, a heavenly body, s. 77, and s. 153. Ac- 
cording to 1 Cor XV,, our body will no more then 
be crw/icE but irvtvjiariKov There is no 

need therefore of resorting to purgatory to ex- 
plain how man may be hereafter purged from 
hereditary depravity. The possibility of sinning 
will, however, still remain, as it was with man in 
his original innocence, and as it is with the holy 
angels. But the blessed saints in heaven will not 
wish to sin ; for the preponderance of sense will 
then be entirely removed, nor will they any 
longer meet with those external hindrances, 
those allurements to sin, which obstructed their 
piety here upon the earth. On the contrary, 
they will there have the strongest attractions and 
motives to piety, more enlarged views, good ex- 
amples, &c. And these means are sufficient to 
confirm the saints in goodness. 

II. Contiomance of the Happiness of the Fi esent Life 

When the soul leaves the body it will retain 
the consciousness of whatever passed within it 
while here upon the earth. It carries along with 
it, into the future world, the ideas, the know- 
ledge, the habits, which it possessed here. And 
so it takes also good and evil from this life into 
the next, as its own property, and there receives 
the fruit of it It is therefore certain that a part 
of the heavenly blessedness will consist in the 
consciousness and recollection of the good enjoyed 
and performed in the foregoing life, and m that 
cheerfulness and peace of mind which will pro- 
ceed from the thought of this As to the wicked, 
the case will be reversed. This, now, is one of 
the natural good consequences or rewards of 

virtue and piety ; and the opposite is one of the 
natural evil consequences or punishments of sin. 
Vide s. 156, 157. 

From what has now been said, it follows of 
course that there will be a difference of degree 
(diversitas graduum) in the happiness of saints 
in heaven. The happiness of all will be equally 
eternal, but not equally intense. The more good 
actions, such as are acceptable in the sight of 
God, one has performed, the nobler his virtues 
were, the greater the difficulties and hmdrances 
which he had to overcome, the greater will be his 
reward That this should be otherwise neither 
the goodness nor justice of God permit us to be- 
lieve. Thus, for example, two men, one of whom 
had devoted his whole life to virtue and piety, 
while the other had put off reflection to a late 
period, and then first renounced his former sins, 
could not possibly be equal to each other in re- 
ward. Vide s 127, II In short, the happiness 
of each individual will be exactly apportioned to 
his susceptibility of happiness. Great and various 
as may be his capacity or susceptibility for the 
enjoyment of happiness, just so great and various 
will his happiness certamly be hereafter. The 
very different talents, powers, and knowledge of 
men, and the use they have made of them, also 
make a great difference as to the capacity for 
happiness. 

All this is perfectly accordant with the Chris- 
tian doctrine. Cf the parables, Matt. xxv. 14, 
seq, and Luke, xix. 16 — 19; also 2 Cor. ix. 6, 

“ he who soweth sparingly shall reap also spar- 
ingly ; and he who soweth bountifully shall reap 
also bountifully ,” coll. Gal vi. 7 ; 1* Cor. iii. 8, 

“ every man shall receive his own reward, accord- 
ing to his own labour, (jcarcL rbv Uiov kottov ;) 
Bom. n. 10, “ to him who worketh good, glory, 
honour, and peace, will be given, Trpwrov, 

(smce from his greater knowledge he could do 
more good,) /cat ‘'EXXijvt,” in opposition to the 
punishment spoken of ver. 9. 

This sentiment is not contrary to the de- 
claration of Christ, the last shall be firsts &c, 
Matt. xix. 30 , XX. 1 — 16, the parable of the 
labourers in the vineyard. For all which Christ 
there says has respect to the mercenary question 
of Peter, ~What shall we receive in return? In 
opposition to this, Christ teaches that men must 
not undertake to prescribe to God when and how 
he shall bestow rewards ; in their dealings with 
him they must not insist upon recompence, 
for men have deserved no reward at the band 
of God which they can claim as a right They 
ought rather, conscious of their own unwor- 
thiness, to expect this reward, with humility 
and submission, only because God, of his mere 
good mercy, has promised it. Cl Cotta, De 
Biversis Gradibus Glorise Beatorum ; Tub. 1773. 

Note 1.— The Christian doctrine requires of 
every one who desires to partaJce of eternal hap- 
piness that he should possess a humble and un- 
pretending spirit, and should be deeply convinced 
that he deserves nothing by his good deeds, and 
has not so merited the rewards of the world to 
come that he can claim them as his right This 
disposition is finely represented m Matt. xxv. 37, 
seq, where Christ says, that the pious will be 
hereafter surprised to find themselves so rewarded, 
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as they will not be conscious of having done any 
thing to deserve such rewards. On the contrary, 
the wicked, ver 44, suppose they have done 
I much good, but are notwithstanding sent away 
I into the place of torment. Vide especially Luke, 
j I xiu 26, seq. 

1 i Note 2 — According to the Christian doctrine, 
j such actions only as flow from grateful love to 
I God and Christ can be consistently rewarded, 
j for these virtues only aie recognised by scripture 
I as having any good desert Hence in Matt. xxv. 

I 35, 36, Christ himself specifies such deeds as are 
j active proofs of faith in him, and of grateful love 

I I to him. Vide s 124, 125, respectmg good works. 

1 1 One who does good from impure motives has, as 
! j Christ says, already received his reward. 

j ITI Positive Rewards in the Future World, 

j Besides being exempt from all earthly trials, 
and having a continuance of that happiness which 
I we had begun to enjoy even here, we have good 
j reason to expect hereafter other rewards and 
joys, which stand m no natural or necessaiy con- 
nexion with the piesent life For our entire 
felicity would be extremely defective and scanty, 
should it be confined merely to that which we 
carry with us from the present world, to that 
peace and joy of soul which result from reflecting 
c a what we may have done which is good and 
pleasing in the sight of God , since even the best 
man will always discover great imperfections in 
all that he has done. Our felicity would also be 
incomplete weie we compelled to stop short with 
that meagre and elementary knowledge which we 
I take with us from this world, — ^that knowledge so 
broken up into fragments, and yielding so little 
fruit, and which, poor as it is, many good men, 
from lack of opportunity and without any fault 
on their part, never here acquire. Besides the 
natural rewards of goodness, there must, there- 
fore, be others which are positive and depending 
on the will of the Supreme Legislator. 

On this point almost all philosophers are for 
the above reasons agreed, even those who will 
admit of no positwe punishments in the world to 
come. But for want of accurate knowledge of 
the state of things in the future world, we can say 
nothing definite and certain as to the nature of 
these positive rewards Vide s 159, I In the 
doctrine of the New Testament, however, positive 
rewards are considered most obviously as belong- 
mg to our future felicity, and as constituting a 
principal part of it. For it always represents the 
j'oys of heaven as resulting strictly from the 
favour of God^ and as being undeserved by those 
to whom they are given Hence there must be 
something more added to the natural good conse- 
quences of our actions, something which cannot 
be considered as the necessary and natural con- 
sequences of the good actions we may have before 
performed. But on this subject, we know nothing 
more in general than this, that God will so ap- 
point and order our circumstances, and make 
such arrangements, that the principal faculties of 
our souls — reason and affection, will be heightened 
and developed, so that we shall continually obtain 
more pure and distinct knowledge of the truth, 
and make continual advances in holiness. 


The following particular remarks may be of 
some use in illustrating this subject — 

( 1) In this life God has very wisely allotted 
various capacities, powers, and talents, in different 
ways and degrees, to different men, according to 
the various ends for which he designs them, and 
the business m which he employs them. Now 
there is not the least reason to suppose that God 
will abolish this variety in the future world , it 
will rather continue there in all its extent. We 
must suppose, then, that there will be, even in 
the heavenly world, a diversity of tastes, of la- 
bours, and employments, and that to one person 
this, to another that, field in the boundless king- 
dom of truth and of useful occupation will be 
assigned for his cultivation according to his pe- 
culiar powers, qualifications, and tastes 

A presentiment of this truth is contained in 
the idea, which was wudely diffused throughout 
the ancient world — viz, that the Manes will 
still prosecute, in the future life, the employments 
to which they had been here accustomed At i 
least, such arrangements will doubtless be made , 
by God m the futuie life, that each individual 1 
will there develop more and moie the germs im- ■ 
planted within him by the hand of the Creator ; 
and will be able, more fully than he even could 
here, to satisfy the wants of his intellectual na- 
ture, and thus to make continual progress in the 
knowledge of everything worthy of being known, 
of which he could learn only the simplest ele- 
ments in this world , and he will be able to do 
this m such a way that the increase of knowledge 
will not be detrimental to piety, as it often proves 
on earth, but rather promotive of it. To the 
sincere and ardent searcher after truth it is a re- 
joicing and consoling thought that he will be 
able hereafter to perfect that knowledge which 
here has so many deficiencies. Vide 1 Cor. xiii 9, 
seq 

But there is danger here of going too far, and 
of falling into those strange conceptions of which 
we find so many examples m the writings of 
Lavater. Vaiious as the tastes and wants of 
men m the future world will doubtless be, they 
will still be in many respects different from what 
they are here , because the whole sphere of ac- 
tion, and the objects by which we shall there be 
surrounded, will be different. We shall there 
have a changed and more perfect body, and by | 
this smgle circumstance shall be freed at once 
from many of the wants and inclinations which \ 

have their seat in the earthly body And this ; 

will also contribute much to rectify, enlarge, and f 
perfect our knowledge Many things which * 
seem to us very important and essential during ’ 
this our state of infancy upon earth, will here- 
after doubtless appear in a different light ; we 
shall look upon them as trifles and children’s 
play, and employ ourselves in more important 
occupations, the utility and interest of which we ^ 
may have never before thought of 

Some theologians have supposed that the 
saints in heaven may he taught hy immediate di- 
vine revelations (lumen glance), especially those 
who may enter the abodes of the blessed without 
knowledge, or with onl> a small measure of it, 

— e. g, children, and others who have died in 
an Ignorance for whicTi they themselves were 
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j, to blame On this subject nothing is defi- 
fi nit*, y taught in the scriptures , but both scripture 
|| an J reason warrant us in believing that provision 
J wi be made for all such persons in the future 
I* 1 Vide s 126,11. 

' He. — In the popular exhibition of the whole 

I me of future blessedness much prudence 
' a id caution are requisite; and the teacher must 
paj careful attention to tlie difference of educa- 
tion and intellectual cultuie among his hearers. 
This IS particularly necessary with regard to the 
point inti ..diiced in the foi egoing paiugraph The 
importance which the leained and educated man 
attaches to the culture of his intellectual powers, 
and to the increase of knowledge, may easily lead 
him into the mistake of insisting, even m his le- 
ligious discourses, too much on the importance of 
thisyor evoy owe, and of representing it as con- 
stituting a chief part of the employments and 
jo}-s of the future life. But the great mass of 
mankind have but little taste for this intellectual 
culture. They even associate wuth it the idea of 
severe labour and toil, because thinking and 
learning are so difficult to them It is the same 
as to the expectation *of increased activity here- 
after.^^ This has no charm for the great mass of 
mankind, because their bodily labours are so op- 
pressive. They find more satisfaction in the idea 
of rest and refreshment, with regard to which, 
however, they should he taught that the rest of 
heaven is not a state of entire inactivity. Vide 
s 159. They prefer to hear of the cessation of 
all their pains, and the drying of all their tears 
Cf Rev vii 17, &c It IS therefore very neces- 
sary, in presenting this subject befoie popular 
assemblies, to have regard to the different wants, 
conceptions, and dispositions of men, and thus to 
imitate the example of Christ and the apostles. 

(2) A principal part of our future happiness 
will consist, according to the Christian doctrine, 
in the enlargement and correcting of our know- 
ledge respecting God, his nature, attributes, and 
works, and m the salutary application of this 
knowledge to our own moral benefit, to the in- 
crease of our faith, love, and obedience. There 
has been some controversy among theologians 
with regard to the vision of 'God, (visio I>ei intui- 
tiva, or sensitiva, or beatifica, or comprehenswa.') 
The question is, whether the saints will hereafter 
behold God with the eyes of the glorified body, 
or only with the eyes of the mind — i. e., merely 
know him with the understanding. On this 
point there was dispute even in the ancient Ori- 
ental church among the Nestorians, some of 
whom advocated the bodily vision of God, and 
were on this account blamed by others. Even 
in the Latin church, too, there was controversy 
on this point among the schoolmen, and the dif- 
ferent theological schools of the Romish church. 
And this was transmitted to the protestant church 
of the seventeenth century , since Musseus, and 
other theologians of Jena, rejected the doctrine 
of the bodily vision of God, which was, on the 
other hand, advocated by the theologians of 
■Wittemberg. 

But m the scriptures God is always represented 
as a Being mvmble by the bodily eye (jkoparov), as 
indeed every spirit is. Vide s. 19 The texts of 
scnpture which speak of seeing God have been 


misunderstood ; they signify, sometimes, the more 
distinct knowledge of God, as we speak of knowing 
by seeing, of seeing with the eyes of the mind ; 
so John,^i 18 , ill. 2 , iv 12, coll v 20 , 1 Tim 
VI. 16 , and Paul uses (SX^ttelv and yivuia-Ktiv as 
synonymous, I Cor. xni. 12, 13, col] v 10. — 
Again, they express the idea of felicity, the en- 
joj ment of God’s favour, the being thought woi thy 
of his friendship, &c. Still more frequently are 
both of these meanings comprehended under the 
phrase to see God The image is taken from 
oriental princes, to see whose faces, and to be m 
whose presence, vas esteemed a great favour 
Cf Matt. V. 8 , Heb xii 14, “ Without holiness 
ouosLQ bijjsTm rbif Kupioi.^’ The opposite of this 
is, to he removed from God and from his face 

But Christ IS always lepresented as one who 
will be personally visible by us, and whose per- 
sonal, familiar intercourse and guidance we shall 
enjoy. And herein Christ himself places a chief 
part of the joy of the saints, John, xiv., xvii., 
&c. And so the apostles often describe the bles- 
sedness of the pious, by the phrase being with 
Christ. To his guidance has God entrusted the 
human race, in heaven and on earth And Paul 
says, 2 Cor. iv. 6, we see ‘‘ the brightness of the 
divine glory lu the face of Christ,” — he is “ the 
visible representative of the invisible God,” Col 
i 15. Vide s. 120, respecting the office of Christ. 

(3) According to the representation contained 
in the holy scriptures, the saints will dwell toge- 
ther in the future world, and form, as it were, a 
kingdom or state of God. Cf Luke, xvi , xx. 38 , 
Rom viii 10 ; Rev. vii. 9 ; Heb. xii. 23. They 
will there partake of a common felicity. Their 
enjoyment will doubtless be very much heightened 
by friendship, and by their confiding mtercourse 
with each other. We must, however, separate all 
earthly imperfection from our conceptions of this 
heavenly society But that we shall there recog- 
nise our former friends, and shall be again asso- 
ciated with them, was uniformly believed by all 
antiquity. Vide s. 150, II 2. This idea was ad- 
mitted as altogether rational, and as a consoling 
thought, by the most distmgmshed ancient philo- 
sophers. Cf the speech of the dying Socrates, 
recorded by Plato, and translated by Cicero in his 
Tusculan Questions, i 41 This too was the opi- 
nion of Cicero, as may be seen from his treatise, 
De Senectute, c. 23, and De Amicitia, c 3, 4. 

And yet there have been Christians, and even 
teachers, calhng themselves Christian teachers, 
who have blamed, and even ndiculed, other 
Christians for comforting themselves under the 
loss of those who were dear to them, by cherish- 
ing the 3 oyful hope of seeing them again, and 
renewing after death the friendship here formed. 
Even reason regards this as in a high degree pro- 
bable , but to one who believes the holy scrip- 
tures it cannot he a matter ®f doubt or conjec- 
ture For, 

(a) The scriptures assure* us that we shall 
hereafter see Christ, and shall enjoy his personal 
intercourse and friendship. So John, xiv. 3, 

“ I will take you to myself, where I am, there 
shall ye he also.” Cf. 1 Pet. i. 8. According to 
John, xvii. 24, we shall he high witnesses and 
participators of his glory 

Q)) Paul says expressly, 1 Thess. iv. 17, that 
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we shall be with Christ, in company with our 
friends who died before us (Ti}v airolg) , and 

this presupposes that we shall recognise them, 
and have intercourse with them, as with Christ 
himself. Paul advises that Christians should 
comfort themselves, under the loss of their 
friends, by considering that they are at home 
with the Lord, and that they shall be again 
united together. 

The objections made against this opimon are 
of no weight. It is said, for example, that the 
body of the saints will be entirely changed, and 
cannot therefore be recognised. But it would 
need to be proved that this change is of such a 
nature as to make it impossible to recognise a 
person to be the same whom we before knew. 
And even were this allowed, it is not merely 
through the body that we can recognise each 
other. Even friends here upon the earth, who 
have never seen each other’s faces, disclose 
themselves by conversation and agreement of 
soul. Indeed, we can, even upon earth, through 
the instrumentality of others, become again ac- 
quainted with old friends whom we had forgotten. 
And why may not this be the case in the world 
to come ? 

Again . it IS objected that Christ himself says. 
Matt. xxii. 30, that the relation of persons con- 
nected by marriage will cease in the heavenly 
world. It is said, moreover, that the love which 
exists between husband and wife, and also be- 
tween parent and child, is rather of a bodily than 
a spiritual nature, and therefore will wholly 
cease when this gross earthly body is thrown off. 

Answer. — It is true, indeed, that this con- 
nexion and love, so far as it is founded m the 
distinction of sexes and in blood-relationship, 
will cease , there will be no wedlock, no sexual 
propensities, and no gross material bodies in the 
heavenly world. But friendship, in virtuous and 
pious mmds, does not depend upon these circum- 
stances, but rather upon conformity of intellec- 
tual tastes and dispositions. Whatever, there- 
fore, IS merely sensual and corporeal in love and 
friendship here upon the earth, will there fall 
away , but whatever is spiritual, which is the 
essential and nobler part of friendship, will re- 
main, and constitute a great part of the bliss of 
heaven. Cf. Less, De beatorum in coelis Con- 
sortio, in his Opusc Theol. p. li., p. 329, seq. ; 
also Ribbeck's Sermons on this subject; and 
Engel’s little work, “ Wir werden uns wieder- 
sehen” Villaume, in his Inquiries on some 
Psychological Questions, denies, in his second 
essay, (whether, in the future life, we shall re- 
member the present,) that we shall hereafter have 
any recollection of our lives on earth, because he 
regards memory as a bodily faculty, affected and 
often destroyed by bodily mjuries. But here he 
mistakes the exercise of a power for the existence 
of the power itself. He also demes that friends 
will recognise each other in the life to come 

Note, — The question is asked, whether the 
pleasures pertainmg to the body, and bodily em- 
ployments, will continue in the hfe tp/'come? 

— 

There can be no hesitation, if we follow the scrip- 
tures, in answering both these questions in the 
affirmative. For what purpose will saints in the 
life to come have a body again, if it is not to be 
still the organ through which they will feel and 
act? It IS therefore justly concluded that the 
pleasures and employments of heaven are not 
merely spiritual, but also bodily. Paul too says, 
according to the most natural interpretation of 
the passage, Rom viii. 18, seq., that all nature 
will be ennobled and beautified for the residence 
of the friends of God , and that they will dwell 
in a world which will minister pleasure to the 
refined senses of the spiritual body. 

But in what these corporeal pleasures and em- 
ployments will consist cannot now be understood 
by us, because we know nothmg of the nature of 
the future body, of its organs, or of the objects 
by which we shall then be surrounded. So much 
is certain, however, that these will be different 
from corporeal pleasures and employments here 
upon the earth. This is clearly taught in the 
New Testament. E g., Christ says. Matt xxii. 
20, that the saints, at the resurrection, will be 
hke the angels of God, (as we justly conceive of 
them ;) “ they will not marry, nor be giveij in 
marriage,” because the end of marriage, the pro* 
pagation of the race, will no longer exist Nor 
wiU the glorified body be nourished and sustained 
by eating and drinking. Vide 1 Cor xvi. 13 ; 
cf. s. 153. Hence it is obvious that Christ em- 
ployed the phrase, to sit down (at table) with 
Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob, which was common 
among his contemporaries, in a figurative sense. 

The following are some of the most important 
or most celebrated works on the life eternal, and 
the joys of the blessed above — viz.. On the His- 
tory of this Doctrine, Burnet ; also Cotta, in his 
“Historia dogmatis de vita seterna,” Vide 
s. 149, ad finem. This subject is treated doctri- 
nally and philosophically in Cotta’s “ Theses 
Theol. de vita mterna.” Tubing. 1758. A 
poetical delineation of this doctrine may be seen 
m Lavater’s “ Aussichten in die Ewigkeit,” In 
this work, while we find many very beautiful 
and happy thoughts and fine observations, we 
feel the want of just interpretation of scripture, 
and calm and unimpassioned investigation. He 
gives himself entirely to the wing of his bold 
imagination, and treats the subject rather as a 
poet than a philosopher. A more strictly philo- 
sophical and theological investigation of this sub- 
ject is found in the work of C. L. de Villette, 
Unterredungen iiber die Gliickseligkeit des zu- 
kunftigen Lebens, translated from the French 
into the German, and accompanied with a Pre- 
face, by Spalding Berlin, 1766, 8vo. Cf. also 
Carl Wilhelm Goldhammer’s Betrachtungen uber 
das zukunftige Leben, u. s. w., 2 thl. ; Leipzig, 
1791 , a work written with warmth of feeling and 
in a popular manner. The scriptural grounds of 
this doctrine are briefly and thoroughly investi- 
gated by Storr, in his Comment, de beata Vita 
post Mortem, p. 75, tom. il of his Opusc. Aca- 
demica. 
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